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,, Lsaisxjunvz assemble) 

* VOLUME^X. 

.FIBST VOLUME OF i^lJSSION 1927. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday^ l9(k January, 1921. 


The AsBembly met in the Assembly C'humbor of the Council House in 
New Delhi at Eleven of the Clock, btung the first day of the meeting of 
the Third Assembly, pursuant to S. 63D (2) of the Government of India 
Act. 


MESSAGE FEOM H E. THE VICEIiOY. 

Secretary of the Aesembly: A Message has been received from His 
Excellency the Viceroy: 

(The Assembly received the Message standing ) 

“ In puTiiuznce of the provieians' d/ $ub-rule (^) of Rvle 3 of the Indian 
Lcgielative Rules, /, Edward Fredenck IMdley, Baro% I •'imn, hereby appoint Mr. M. 
RuthnoMUKtmy to be Chairman of the Legislatiut Assembly^ «. 

. (Signed) IRWIN, 
ficeray and Governor General.*’ 


Mi*. M. Buthnaswamy (Nominated: Indian Christians) took the Oath 
and occupied the Chair. 

Mr. Ohairman : In order that this, the first meeting of the Third Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, may be fully constituted, Members will now take the 
Oath or make the aJffirmation of allegiance to the Crown in the maniit r 
prescribed. 


members SWORN: • 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Phillips Muddiman, K.C.S.I., Kt., 
C.l.E. (Home Member); 

l%e H^ourable Sir Charles Alexander Innes, K.C.S.I., C.l.E. (Mem¬ 
ber for Commerce and Railways); 

The Hohourable Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, K.C.8.I. 

(Einonoe Member); « 

( 1 ) 



^ [19tb Jait* t92?. 

T^li^ bonourable Sir Bbupaadra Nath Mitra, K.C.I.Eif^ tlf3.E. 

^ (^^ber for Irifiustries and Labour); *** ^ , 

Th»%!onourable Mr* Jodeph William Bhom, OJ.E.*/£J.6.E. (MemMr 
for EducatioQ^*'^Health and Lands); n 
M r. S. Srinivasa l^ingar, M.L.A^ (Madras Cily: Non-Muham m a^n 
Urbazi); , ^ 

Mr. Yarahagiri Venkata Jogia, M.LJl. (Ganjam cunk ,}^agapatam: 
Non>Muhanimadan Boral); ^ 

Mr. T. Prakasam, M.L.A. (}Qclavari and West Godavari cufh 

Kistna: Non-Muhammadan Bural); 

^Mr. Battena Porumalla Nayudu, M.L.A. (Guntur cum Nellore: JJon- 
Muhammadau Bural); 

Mr. K. K. Shanmukham Chetty, M.L A. (Salem and Coimbatore cum 
Nf)rth Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Bural); 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, I^.L.A. (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly. 
Non^Muhainmadan Bural); 

Mr. Mudumhi Srinivosachariar Sesha Ayyangar, M.L A. (Madura 
and Banmad cum Tmnevelly: Non-Muhammadan Bural); 

Mr. G Sarvotham Bao, M.L.A. (West Boast and Nilgiris; Non- 
Muhammadan Bural); 

Mri Abdul Latif Baheb Farookhi, M.L.A. (North Madras. Muharp- 
madan); 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb BahaduTi M.L.A. (South Madras: 
Muhammadan); 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, M.L.A. (West Coast and 
Nilgiris; Muhammadan); 

The Reverend Hr. Earle Monteith Macphail, C.I E., C.B.E., M L.A 
(Madras: EuippeaQ); 

Mr. Kodiyalam Vasudeva BEdlgaswamy Ayyangar, M L A. (Madras: 
La4d|iolders); ^ 

Air. Vidya Bandyaf ^L.A. (Madras: Indian Commerce); 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar, M L.A. (Bombay City: Non-MuhammEuian 
Urban); ^ . 

Air. Jamnadas Madhavji Mehta, M.L.A. (Bombay City: Non-Muham* 
madan Urban); 

Mr. Yithalbhai Javerbhai Patel, M.L A. (Bombay Northern Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural); , % 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla, M.L.A. (Bombay Central Division: 
Muhammadan Bural); 

Air Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, M.L.A.*^ (Bombay C^treJ Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural); 

Mr Sarabhai Nemchand Haji, M L. 4 . (Bombay Central Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural); 

Mr Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi, M.L.A. (Bombay Southern Division: 
^on-AIthauimadan Bural); 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, Ai^L.A. (Bombay City: 

Urban); 
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MSafBBR^ SWORVr. 

Haji Abdoola Haroon, M.L.A. (Sind: Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Edward Francis Sykes, M.L.A. (Bombay: European) 1 

Sir PurshoWmdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E.^ M.L.A. (Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Commerce); 

Mr. Wadero Mahomed Panah Ghulam Kadirkhan Dakhan, M.L.A. 
(Sind: Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. WaderO Wahidbaksh Illahibaksh Bhuto, M.L.A. (Sind Jagirdars 
and Zamindars: Landholders); 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., M.L.A. (Bombay Millowners* Association: 
Indian Commerce); 

Mr. Nirmal Chimdcr Chunder, M.L.A. (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban); 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswnmi, M.L.A. (Calcutta Suburbs: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban); 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, M.L.A*^ (Burdwan Division; Non-Muhammadjui 
Rural); 

*Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy, M.Tj A. (Dacca Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural); 

Haji Chaudhuri Mohammad Ismail Khan, M.L.A. (Dacca Division: 
Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, M.L.A. (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 

Rural); 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy, M.L.A. (Presidency Division: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural);. 

Mr. Kabecr-ud-Din Ahjned, M.L.A. (Rajshahi Division: Muham¬ 
madan Rural); 

Mr. W. Arthur Moore, M.L.A. (Bengal: EuropHan); 

Colonel J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.O., M.L.A. (Bengal: European); 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhuiy, M.L.A. (Bengal: Land- 
. -holders); 

Pandit IVfotilal Nehru, M.L.A. (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Mu1|timmadan Urban); 

Mr. Mu^chtar Singh, M-L.A. (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural); 

Pandit Hriday Na'rh Kunzru, M.L.A. (Agra Division: Non-Muhani- 
madan Rural); 

Pandi# Madan Mohan Malaviya, M.L.A. (Allahabad and Jhansi Divi¬ 
sions : Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, M.L.A. (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

Kumar Rananjaya Singh, M.L.A. (Fyzabad Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural); « 

M|j Ti4itdduq Ahmad Khan Shervani, M.L.A. (Cities of the United 
Provinces : Muhammadan Urban); 

Mr. Ismail Khan, M.L.A. (Meerut Division: Muhamthadan Rural); 

Maulvi. Muhammad Yakub, M.L.A. (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divi¬ 
sions: Muhammadan Rural); ^ 



t«ai8tATlVB ABStBITBLY. [19TH JaN% 1927. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, M.L.A. (Lucknow and Fy 2 «d>ad BnriidoiiB: 
Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Tracey Gavin-Jones, M.L.A. (United Provinces: European); 
Pandit Thakar Das, M.L.A. (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Lala Lajpat Rai, M.L.A. (Jullundtir Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, M.L.A. (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Non-MuhammadajU Rural); 

Mr. Abdul Hnye, M.L.A. (East Punjab: Muhammadan); 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, M.L.A. (South Arcoi cum Chingleput: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural); 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz, M.L.A. (West Central Punjab: 
Muhammadan); 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, M.L.A. (North Punjab: Muhammadan); 
Sayyed Hussain Shah, M.L.A. (Nprth-We^ Punjab: Muhammadan); 
Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sycd Rajan Bakhsh Shah, M.L.A. (South- 
West Punjab: Muhammadan); 

Sardar Kartar Singh, M L.A. (East Punjab: Sikh); 

Sardar Gulab Smgh, M.L.A. (West Punjab: Sikh); 

Lieutenant Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan, M.L.A. (Punjab: Land¬ 
holders) ; 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Singh, M.L.A. (Darbhanga cum Saran: Non- 
Muhaminadan); 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, M.L.A. (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Pandit Nilakantlia Das, M.L.A. (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Mr. Bhubananai^da Das, M.L.A. (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha, M.L.A. (Patna cum Shahabad: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, M.L.A. (Chola Nagpur Wvision: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Kumar Ganganund Binha, M.L.A. (Bhagalpur, Pumecwazld the Santhal 
P-arganas: Non-Muhammadan); > * 

Mr. Siddhcswar Sinlia, M.L.A., (Gaya cum Monghyr: Non-Muham- 
•r madan); 

Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman, M.L.A. (Bhagalpur Division: MohMtunadan); 
Maulvi Muhammad Shufeo, MX.A. (Tirhut Division: MuAtnmitdan); 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra, M.L.A*. (Central Provinces'Hindi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan); 

Maulvi Sycd Abiil Hasan Natique, ^I.L.A. (Cetdt^ Provinces: 
Mt^ammadan); 

So'th Jamnadas, M.L.A. (Central Pro^ces: LandhdideiBM 

Mr. Brishohandra Dutta, M.L.A. (Sunna Valley cum«£ffilUon(|; Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Maulvi Abdhl Matin Chaudhury, M.L.A. (Assam: Muhammadan); 

Mr. William Stenhouse Lamb, M.L.A. (Burma: European); 

Lala Bang Behari Lai, M.L.A. (Delhi: General); 




MEMBERS SWORN. 
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Bai Sahob M. Harbilas Sarda, M.L.A. (Ajmer-Merwara; General); 

Mr. Keshav Chandra Eoy, C.I.E., M.L.A, (Bengal: Nominated Non- 
Official) ; 

Prince A£ear-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akrain Hussain Bahadur, 
M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official); 

Baja Muhammad E’jaz Easul Khan, C.S.I., M.Jj.A. (United Prov¬ 
inces : Nominated Non-Official); 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowahir Singh, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Punjab : 
Nominated Non-Official); 

Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashrafuddin Ahmad, C.I.E., 
M.L.A. (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated Non-Official); 

Sir Walter Stuart James Willson, Kt., M.L.A. (Associated Chambers 
of Commerce: Nonadnated Non-Official); 

Bao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Eajah, M.L.A. (Nominated: 
I>epreBsed Classes); 

Mr. Lancelot Graham, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, Jjegislative Depart- 

^ ment); 

Mr. Gerard Mackworth Young, M.L.A. (Army Secretary); 

Mr. Evelyn Berkeley Howell, C.S.I., C.T.E., M.L.A. (Foreign 

Secretary); 

Sir Ganen Eoy, Kt., M.L.A. (Director-Gcneral of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs) ; 

Mr. Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Financial Com¬ 
missioner,’ Eaihvays); 

Mr. James Macdonald Dunnett, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Home Department: 
Nominated Official); 

Mr. Andrew Gourlay Clow, M.L.A. (Indnstries Dej irtmont: Nomi¬ 
nated Official); 

Mr. John Coatman, M»L.A. (Director ot Public Information); 

Mr. Valangiman Krishnaswami Ayyangar Arnvamudlia Ayyangar, 
M.L.A. (Finance Department: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Frederick Buisson Evans, C.S.I., M.L.A. (Madras: Nominated 
Official); 

Mr. Eichard Littlehailes, M.L.A. (Madras: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Frederick William Allison, M.J./.A. (Bombay; Nominated Official); 

Mr. :Percy Barnes Haigh, M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated Official); 

Mr. John Thomas Donovan, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Official); 

Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated 
Official); 

Mr. Micha(‘l Keane, C.l.E., M.L.A. (United Provinces: Nominated 
Official); , 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, M.L.A. (Punjnb : Nominated Official); 

Bai Bahddur Shyam Narayan Singh, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Bihar and 
O^ftsa: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Henry* Chalien Greenfield, M.L.A. (Central Provinces: Nominated 
Official) j 

Mr. James Hezlett, M.L.A. (Assam: Nominated Official); and 

Mr. Harry Tonkinson, C.LE., C.B,E., M.L.A. (Burma; Nomi^ted 
Official). 



MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE 

COMMITTEE. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member); Sir, I beg to 
move: ^ 

“ That thia Assembly do proceed to the election, in such method as may be approved 
by the Chhirman, of a Standing Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding 
fourteen in number to which shall be added a Member of the Assembly to be nominated 
by the Governor General. The Member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the 
'Committee 


The reason for the urgency of this motion is that we are in great need 
of the services of the Standing Finance Obmmittee Normally it meets 
before the Session and has completed most of the work before the Delhi 
Session begins. This year we cannot begin the work until the Committee 
is in existence. As soon as the Committee is ajipointed we hope to have 
plenty of work for it; in fact we shall want meetings practically ©very 
day next week and probably the week after, if they can be arranged in 
accordance with the other duties of the AssemMy. I should like to 
announce that the intention is that the first meeting should be held on 
Monday, the 24th, at H pm. in a Committee Boom of this House. Sir, 
I beg to move. 

The motion was adopted. 


MOTION FOR the ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE 
COMMITTEE FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innee (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) ; Sir, I beg to move: 

" That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as may be approved by 
the Chairman, eleven Members from the Assembly who shall be required to serve on 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for in clause 6 of the 
licsoluiMm adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th September, 1924, oi^ the 
subject of the separation of Railway Finance 

M\ reasons, Sir, are the same as those just given by Sir Basil Blackett. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. Ohairman: I may inform the Assemblv that for the p^rpo8e of the 
election of those two Committees, namely, the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee and the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, the Assembly 
Office will he open to receive nominations up to 12 Noon on Thursday, the 
20th January, and the election will take place in this Chamber in accord¬ 
ance with the principle of proportional representatiop by means of the 
single transferable vote on Friday, the 2l8t January. 

(6) 



MOTION FOE T:^ ELECTION OF THE FUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir Baall Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, 1 beg to 
move: v 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to elect eight Members to be members of the 
Committee on Public Accounts 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Chairman: I may inform the House that arising out of the motion 
whicli has ]U8t been carried, the A88embl,> Office will be open to receive 
nominations up to 12 Noon oh Saturday, the 22nd January, and the elec¬ 
tion will be held in accordance with the principle of proportional repre¬ 
sentation by means of the single transferable vote on Tuesday, the 25th 
January. s 

The Assembly theft adjourned till Fleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 20th January, 1927. 


( 7 ) 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 20th January, 1927, 


The Assembly met in the ^Assembly Ch«nber of the Council House 
at tlloven of the Clock, Mr. M. Buthnaswamy in the Chair. 


^ MEMBEE 8WOEN: 


Dr. A. Suhrawardy, M.L.A. (Burdwan and Presidency DivisionB: 
Muhammadan Bural). 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muiidiman (Home Member): With your 
permission, Sir, I wish to make a statement in respect of the course of 
official business during the next week. 

On Monday, the 24th, His Excellency the Viceroy will address the 
Assembly and no business will be taken on that date. 

On TueseJ^y, the 25th, the House will first proceed to the election of 
Members to the Public Accounts Committee. Motions will next be made 
for leave to introduce Bills to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, the Indian Securities Act, 1920, the C^e of Civil I'rocedure, 1908 
(Amendment of section 115), the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, and the 
Indian Begisiration Act, 1908, and the following Bills, which have already 
been published under rule 18 of Indian Legislative Buies, will be 
introduced, namely: 

(1) the Currency Bill, 

(2) the Gold Standard and Beserve Bank of India Bill, 

(3) the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill, 

(4) the Steel Protection Bill, 

(5) a Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 

1923, and 

4 (6) a Bill furthn;*to ^end the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

A motion will then be made that the Gold Standard and Beserve Bank 
of India Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, any business left over from Tuesday wttl be 
taken first. Thereafter a motion will be made for leave to introduce a 
Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, in order to require security 
ior costs to be given by the appellant in certain second appeals and ^e 
Steel Protertlon Bill will also be proceeded with probably on a motion 
for reference to a Select Committee. 

{ 9 ) 
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[Sir Alexander Muddiman.] ^ , 

On Thursday, the 27th, after disposifl of any l)usiliesju left over from 
the previous day, a motion will be made for le^ave io introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Code of Civil procedure for the pifrpose of facilitating 
the execution of decrees and orders and for other purposes. Thereafter 
a motiob will be made to refer to a Select CommittiSle the Indian Income- 
tax {idttendnealit) Bfll. ^ • 

Chere will be jao meetixig "ol the Ho«se on Friday* the or 4m 

Saiurdayi the 29th* 


ELECTION Of i2r. fiUfSlDEKl!. 


tfttinMMi: In nhcctdimce ndth ^e pno^ioti of nub^e nf bide 
6A of the In<iian Legislative Buies I have to announce to Henourabk 
Members that six nomination papers duly filled in have been received on 
behalf of Mr. Vithalbhai Javerbnai Batel. Tl^ names of the propostra 
and seconders are as follows: 


Becoaders* 


f Pandit Motflal 
i Mr. K C. Nfcogy. 
j t. ’Boy. 

1 Lsda Xiajpat Bai. 

I Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon. 

Mr. K. Ahmed. 

f Mr. A. Bangaswatrrii fyChgar. 

•| ifir. B. Bm. 

3 Mr. ^flzaDbthai Namdsand fiagi. 

' Mr. M. B. Jayakar. 

Wr. W M. P. Ohuhon fiadirkhan Dahhan. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Abduheh IHaji Kasha. 


As 1M> nomittaiiotr papers have beem reoeiored on behalf of any other 
Member, I declare Mr. Patel duly elect^. (Applause.) In this iconneo^n 
I have received the following Message from His JEscaeUency the Viceroy 
and Governor General. 

(The Assembly Teceived the Message standing.) 


** In pursuance of the wovxsxons of section 6SO the O^vttnmmA of^fm^ A.ct, 
I, Bdutard^^Ffsdsrtck LxndltVt Baron Irunn, hereby sxgnxfy that / cg^rave the sltctum 
by sght Z 0 €pUhittipe Ats^biy of Mr. *Ss Prtsrxdtnt the 

said Assembly. 

^ 0L) mWhf, 

Ttoemy amd Qmnmur 

1 accordingly invite Mr. Patel to occupy the Chair. (Applause.) 

^The Chairman Ihen vacated the jChair^ which was oocuiued by 'the 
Honoiiirahle Mr. Vithalbhai Javeakhai Patel.) 

m JiauMMitale W4t dUaaiiiiiar ItiWkHman (Leader of .the Bbuae): Bir, 
It ii^ilkdaDd with sinoc|ro pleasure vthik I oon^tulate you mi ywirise^dLBCtiOiB 
to the Chair. You are Entitled to lEt legatniatie ieeliiig af <i>lide 41 mi^ ^you 
l^ve been relumed unopposed by your constituency at a general election 
which 1 have reason to believe was conducted with some acrimony. It 
moat, Sir, be even more gratifying to you fiink that you are returned 
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to your old seat in the Chair without a single dissentieril voice. If I 
may do so, I should like to take the opportunity of congratulating tliis 
House Oft what I kc^ may be the first of a series of happy precedenls^ 
which will in time develop into a coAvention, that, noomally speakings 
the House will re-elect its President if he offers himself for election. Sir, 
it is further your proud privilege to be the first President to preside over 
our deliberations in this magnificent Chamber, which, I doubt not as years 
go on, will come to be associated with the atmosphere of romantic interest 
*chat attaches to a place where great events have been transacted. There 
can be no one with a spark of imaginatbn who has stood, in that Hall, 
that famous Hall at Westminster, and looked without a sense of emotion 
at the Chair which so many distingiSshed men have occupied and which 
by and through tholr effort^ has come to be regarded as the outward 
and visible sign of Parliamentary procedure in all English-speaking nations 
thrOiignout the world. Sir, when for those who sit in this House the 
last question has been answered, the last division bell has rung and the 
lo^t Eesolution has been carried—alas I am afraid without a ^sentient 
voiise—after us there wilF come generations yet unborn who will look 
upon the Chair in which you are now sitting and will, I am sure, feel that 
pride in the continuity of its history that is fell by anyone who looks at 
that older Chair in Westminster I feel with confidence that they will 
refer with justifiable pride to tho first occupant of the Chair (Applause ) 
I do not on this occasion, Sir, think it necessary to reaffirm those assur¬ 
ances of continual support to you, Sir, and to the Chair 'that I made on 
the occasion of your first historic electifgi I am sanguine enough to think 
that experience and time have proved that those assurances were real by 
the best test—the test of work The relations between the Chair and the 
Leader of Ihe House are inevitably close, they are often delicate and they 
are always of great importance to the proper conduct of the business of 
this House It is therefore with personal satisfaction, Sir, that I see your 
re-election as an assurance that those plebsant relations which had pre¬ 
viously existed between ihe Chair and myself are likely to be continued 
and I hope extended, ^ 

Sir, one word more and I Save done. This is the third Tjegislative 
Assembly under the Act. I think to all it must \^e obvious that 
its term will be a very important period in the constitutional history 
of India and to some it may appear that it may be decisive in l*-s 
influences on that history for a considerable number of years. To preside 
over so important a period in the life of the Assembly is a duty which 
involves unusual responsibility and confers unusual possibilities, Sir, I 
have no fear whatever that you will not discharge the duties’of your great 
office greatly. In conclusion I can only wish that the success of your 
term of office may be as 4 freat as the circumstances under which you have 
been called to the Chair have been felicitous. (Applause.) 

Sir Wsltar Willson (Associated Chambers *of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, on behalf of the non-official European Members jof this 
House, I desire to join in congratulating you upon your unanimous re- 
election to the seat which you at present occupy. As I beard. Sir, the 
names of your proposers and seconders read out^ I had a personal feeling 
of regret that my name was not one of them, t do not know quitg bow 
it happened, but I should have |iked found my name upon the 

list. Next, Sir, I should like to congratulate the i^sembly upon having 
re-aleoted you. It is, as the Honourable Home Afember hm just 
aaid, a preoedeot deBnitply established; we (A^elves ^eike in 
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favour of it when I had the opportunity of addressing a few valedictory 
remarks to you upon the conclusion of the last Session. Your re-election, 
Sir, is a proof, if proof were needed, that the remarks we then 
made came from our hearts and were thorougWy merited by your 
services in the Chair. We are much more than content, that you 
should preside over us for the next term of the Assembly. We again 
arfure you of our continued support and may wo add. Sir, that we value 
voTy hi(^y the disposition you have shown to limit the length of speeches 
an the House and to prevent the eneroachment by some garrulous Mem 
berg upon the time of others. ^ 

You understand, Sir, the importance of the relationship between tb^' 
President and the House and I may add, a4 the Honourable th^Homc 
Member has said, of the very high importance of your relationship with 
the Leader of the House. You have attained success in acting according 
to the traditions set with so much success by your very distinguished 
decessor, Sir Fredeiuck Whyte. You have given minorities their fair snare 
in every way. No severe cleavage, such as must necessarily happen in 
this House from time to time, has ever been allowed to penetrate beyond 
the doors of the lobby; and am happy to think, what I have alwavs 
experienced since I firErc became a Member of this House, there prevails 
to-day as strongly as it ever did, the idea that whatever our feelings and 
opinions may be in the House, i^ the lobbies outside we remain the very 
host (f friends. I have only to add. Sir, just a single hopi* in regard to the 
opportunity that is now before yourself and the whole of us in this House, 
that we may so conduct our debates and our jjrocedure that when this 
KessioD ends, we may be able to look back upon our doings with pride and 
with plesisuro for the goodwill of the future and for the devt'lopment of 
this great institution, this Indian House of Commons, of which we all 
have the honour to be Members. 

Pandit MotUal Intern (Cities of tha United Provinces: Non-Muhain- 
madan Urban): Pennit me, Sir, to offer the warmest congratulations of 
the Congress Party in this House on your unanimous re-election to the* 
Presidential Chair. Sir, it is our pride and privilege to have given from 
amongst our members the first elected President of the Assembly who 
has won during a v^y brief tenure of ofhcc the fullest confidence of the 
House and proved himself to be so thoroughly acceptable to one and all 
ns to bo re-elected unopposed. Tt is not for me to expatiate upon th(‘ 
duties and responsibilities of vour high office. You have already proved 
that you possess all those qualities in a pre-eminent degree which have in 
the past distinguished the occupants of the Cmdr at Westminster referrt'd 
t(^ in such glo^^’dng terms by my friend the Honourable’the Home Mem- 
her. If there is a certain element of unreality in this House as compared 
to that at Westminster, you have shown, 8ir, that it is through no fault 
of yom or ourselves. Along mth my friend the Honourable the Home 
^mtober I do look forward if> the day when such inequalities as do exist 
no l^ger exist. Your ipgpat abilities coupled with the strictest fa,ir 
1 have elicited tha admiration of all, and T do 

not feel call^ upon .oij do more than to assure vou of 

<Mir oontmued ^pport. h a lutking suspicion in my mind that we 

J^mgs, btit let roe assure, yqu, Sir, that whether we 
Im ttiem or not, we rfiall nevfc be wanting^^in dpholdiAg the dignitv of 
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the Chair and in assisting it to the best of our abilities in the discharge 
of its onerous duties. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhamtnodan): Sir, I join 
all those who have spoken before me in congratulating you on your eleva¬ 
tion to the high office you occupy. You have occupied that ofi&co during 
the.last Session with great dignity, courage and impartiality, and the 
addresses that were made at the end of the last Session in your honour 
at the time the Assembly was dissolved have been repeated to-day. I 
associate myself fully and unreservedly with all the remarks that have 
fallen from the other speakers who h^^ve spoken in your honour. We are 
conscious that you will maintain thd% dignity of your office with the same 
marked success which characterised your proceedings in the lewat Session 
of the Assembly, and we assure you of our support on behalf of myself 
personally and on behalf of the ]>arty which I have the honour to repre¬ 
sent in this House. 

M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban) t Sir, I have 
great pleasure indeed in joining in the congratulations that have been 
offered to you and the great tribute that has been paid to you in such 
glowing terms by the Leader of the House and the other leaders of parties. 
Sir, when you stood as a candidate for the first time for election to this 
Chair there were certain people in this House who had apprehensions 
as to what you would exactly do when you occupied this exalted Chair; 
and if you remember, Sir, I said on that occasion: “You are elected by 
the majority of the votes of this House. You are now on your trial, and 
T hope that you will maintain the dignity and the traditions of the Chair." 
That, Siir, was in August, 1025. Since then I, as a Member of this 
House, have watched you as the presiding genius of this House and 
although I have, if I may say so, watched you very critif*ally, and judged 
you very strictly, standing to-day on the floor of this House I feel that 
you deserve the unanimous re-election which has taken place in your 
case and which has again brought you back to this Chair. Sir, it is a 
signal mark of approval and appreciation of your Conduct in the Chair 
during the last term that you occupied the position. A greater compli¬ 
ment cannot be paid to any Member of this House than that he should 
he asked unanimously to preside over its deliberations. Judging by the 
past and the way in which you have conducted the deliberations and the 
business of this House, I have no doubt now that you will maintain the 
dignity of this groat office, that you will always be fearless and inde¬ 
pendent and treat every section of the House with absolute fairness 
justice and impartiality. ' 

Mr. President: Brother ^Members and Comrades of the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly: The idea uppermost in my njind at this moment is to 
express my grateful acknowledgments and sincere thanks to - you for 
the honour you have done me by electing mo again to this Chair and to 
hasten tp assure you of my complete devotion to your service. My joy 
is all the greater because I find to-day that not only’have I been fortunate 
enough to retain the confidence of those who* had voted me to this Choir 
in August, 1925, but also to win the confidence of, those who had fought 
strenuously against my election then. My ^xie^ is and I shall moke 
constant endeavour to prove worthy* of fliatlmique Confidence which you 
m your wMom have thought fit to repose^in mc/ From the brief experi- 
ence that I had as the occupant of this Cha» I have found, as I slhted 
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when I was addressing you last, that anyone who aspirsi to fill this great 
glbde #Hh any heye el luecess misst lay aside all that hm personid, all 
that is of patter all that sairours cl political predileetion, and learn to 
itth at' di wi t e aiwr y thing to the great interests of the House as a whole. 
Mot that it is possible lor anyone to d^est himself so oomp^ely of the 
fhininaa of his political aesoaiations and the teachings of a lifetiuie. He 
map hade Ua p^tieal opinions, he may retain them; he may have his 
pMljildBtes; but ki bis general deoifi»cms and in hit treatment of indivi- 
dolfi Membm no trace of them should find any place. 1 do not know 
^rwliethiC^ 1 have ia the past lired up to thart »deaU nor can 1 say whether 
' It IdCuM be possible for me to live up to that ideal in the future. All 
X ean prdinile is thsfi 1 shall ever endeavour to the best ol my eapaeity 
to reghlata conduct it the Chair on the lines which 1 have )ust in¬ 
dicated. You have known me and I have known you and it is not neces¬ 
sary# in fact it is needless, to appeal to you for co-operation which I know 
wi}! be lorfchcotning from eveiy Member of the House in ample measure 
But one thing 1 will ask you and it is this— if on any occasion anything 
ttiSt 1 Say ol* do In the discharge of my duties gives offence to any Mem¬ 
ber. t beg of him ndt to hl^ibour any ill-feeling against me and allow mis- 
tmaeritandfaig to grotV# biit ip* come to me personally and tsJk the matter 
over and have done Vith it 1 again thank you for the great honour, 
the greatest honour which it Is within the power of this Assembly to con¬ 
fer under the present constitution, and 1 assure you of my complete de¬ 
votion to your seKice Before I sit down, may T ask you to do me the 
honour of shaking hands with me and will you, Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
lead the way. 

Leader of the House and Honourable Members then shook bands 
with Mr. l^resident) 

The Assemblv then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
dlst January# lOlL 





LEGISLATOVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 21st January, 1927, 


The Asserabl} met m the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock Mr President (the Honourable Mr Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel) >^as in the Chair 


MEMBERS SWORN 

Lala Triloki Nath, ML A (United Provinces Landholdeis), 

Mr Madheo 'Srihari Anev, M L A (Berar Pieprcscntativc^; 

Risaldar M ijor and Honorary Captam Kabul Singh Bahadur, M L A. 
(Punjab Nominated Non OflTicial), and 

Nawab S r Sahibzada Abdul Qaivum K I E , M L A (North-West 
Frontier Province Nominated Non Official) 


ASSENT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL TO BITLS 

Mr, President: I have to inform you that the following Bills which 
were passed b> both Chambers of the Indian Legislature have been assented 
to by His Excellency the Governor General und< r tbe provisions of sub¬ 
section (1) of section 68 of the Government of India Act 

The Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1926 

^he Negotiable Instruments (Interest) Act, 1926 

The Indian Evidence (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Administrator General’s (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Sind Courts (Supplementary) Act, 1926 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Code’ll Crimmal Procedure (Thiift Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926 

!fhe Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926 « 

m 

The Provincial Insolvency (Amendn^ent) Act, 19B6. 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926*4^ 

(. 15 ) 



MOTION FOE M)JOltfiNAp)NT. 

Mr, President; I have received the following notice of* Motion^ fo^ 
* Adjournment from Pandit Motijal ^fehru: 

“ I hereby give notice that I shall move the adjourni^ent of the House 
on Frida}, the 2lst January, 1927, on a dffinite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely : 

Tiie conduct of the Oovernnient in preventing Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, an elected Member of this Assembly, from attending to his duties 
ns a Member of this House and thereby seriously infringing the privileges 
of this House and depriving the constituency which eleSed him of its 
right to be represented in this House." ^ 

The motion prima facie appears to me to be in order. I do not know 
fif Government or any oiher Member have any objection to the admission of 
this motion. 

(No objection was raised.) 

1 rule* that the motion is in order. I ask if the Assembly gives leave 
to Pandil Motilal X(‘hru to move the motion. 

(No Honourable Member objected.) 

Atf no llon^purable Member objects, 1 intimate that the lets^ye is granted. 

The motion no^ be taken up for discussion at. 

•The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With your 
permihsion, Sir, 1'shoidd like to suggest that it will be convenient f r me, 
and possibl} for my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, if the motion 
is taken uj) immedialel\ after the elections are over. We cannot fix the time, 
^because we do noi know when the elections will be over. 

* Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban) I (juite agree with the suggestion made by the Honour- 
tible the Honu' Meinber. 

Mr, President: It means that if the motion is taken up immediately 
after the completion of the business, say after fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the discussion can go on under the rules till 6 o’clock. Ordinarily, motions 
for adjournment are discussed for two hours from 4 to 6, but, as the 
Honourabh* the Home Member agrees to take the matter up immediately 
after tlie com])letion of the business, say at about half-past eleven, there 
is nothing in the rules w^hich will prevent the House from discussing the 
motion till 6 o’clock. But T would ask Honourable Members to bo con¬ 
siderate and not allow the discussion to go on for more than two hour^^ 
The Chair would accept a motion for closure at the end of two hours, !i 
any Honourable Member chooses to make one. The motion will be taken 
up immediately after the completion of the business. 


ELECTION OF ipSE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President : I have to inform the Assembly that the number of candi¬ 
dates nominated for election to the Standing Finance Committ^ is equal 
to the number required and therefoi?e I announce that the following Mem¬ 
bers are declared to be duly elected; 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan. 

Raja Ghazanfdr Ali Khan, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das, 
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Mr. Amar Nath '^utiT, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Siifeh, 

Mr. Kam Narayan Singh, 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayy^ngar, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, 

Mr N C. Kelkar, 

Sir PBrshotanidas Thakurdas, 
Mr Sarabhai Neinchand Haji, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, and 
Mr. A Moore. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDI> G FINANCE COMMITTEE FOK 

BAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: Absctnbly will now proceed to elect 11 Members to 

serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Kailways. There are 19 
candidates vvhovi n nncs arc printed on the ballfit jirfliers which will bo 
supplied to Honoui ilile Members m the order in which t call them. 

(The balb ting llien iix'k jilace ) 

(As the Members \^e^e taking the ballot papers and recording tbeir 
votes) 

Mr. President: Honourable Members who have not taken thoir 
oath are not entitled to lake part in this election If they have by any 
chance V()ii*d, their voles would lie regarded as invalid Tlio Chair would 
lik(‘ to know whether there are any Honourable Members who have not 
takiMi their oath and yet have taken part in this election 

(The names of Dr Moonje and Mr Yusuf Imam were mentioned to 
the Chair ) 

The Secretary will not take their voting jiapcrs 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): I was here, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has not taken liis oath. 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: I was present here I did not hear rny name called. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban) * He may be permitted to take his oath now. There is 
nothing in the law against it. 

Mr. President: Dr. Moonje s name was called, but probably he did 
not hear. 

Mr. A* Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): May I know. Sir, if they can take their oath now? 

M^.*^Abdul Haye (East Punjab: Muhammadan): On a point of order, 
Sir. You have ruled that those Honourable Members who have not yet 
tsdeen their oath of allegiance are not entitled to take part in this election. 
You have said that you will ignore their votes. But how are you going 
iio find out in whose labour they have voted and which are their voting 
papers? 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member right in raisinc 

point. The Secretary has been asked to make cert^ inquiry and the Chair'' 
will soon deal with the matter. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawat (West Central Punjab: Muhammadan) :i 
May 1 point out, Sir, that the voting paper is still with Dr. Moonje? 

Mr. PreUdent: It appeals that Dr. Moonj^s voting paper has not yet 
been put into the box but Mr. Yusuf Imam’s paper has already been so 
put. If Mr. Yusuf Imam will kindly iell the Chair confidentially for whom 
he has voted, then that vote will be eliminated. Has Mr. Yusuf Imam 
any objection to tell the Chair in confidence for whom he has ^oted? 

(Mr. Yusuf Imam signified his assent to this.) 

Mr. President: 'That is all right. That settles the matter. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I again inquire, Sir, if Mr. Yusuf 
Iidam can now be permitted to take the oath and take part in the further 
proceedings ? 

Mr. President: There is no objection to Dr. Moonje and Mr. Yusuf Imam 
taking the oath now. 


, MEMBEBS SWOBN. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, M.L.A. (Nagpur Division: Non-Mulvmmiadan), and 

Mr. Yusuf Imam, M.L.A. (United Provinces, Southern Divisions: 
Muhammadan Bural). 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Am I entitled to vote now. Sir? 

Mr. President: No. The Honourable Membef is not entitled tof vote. 


MOTION FOB ADJOUBNIMENT. 

Attendance of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra at meetings of the 
Legislative As8EMBL^. 

Mr. President: Pandit Motilal Nehru. I desire to make it clear from 
the outset that I will not allow one minute more than the time allotted to 
each Member. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Sir, I beg to move the adjouniment of the House on a 
definite matter of urgent public importance. You have already read the 
motion. It concerns one Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, an elected Mem¬ 
ber of this House, who was elected unopposed and who is now under 
detention under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The motiom 
calls attention to the conduct of the Government in preventing Mr. Satyen¬ 
dra Chandra Mitra from attending to his duties as a Member of this House 
and thereby seriously infringing the privileges of this House and depriving 
the constituency which elected him of its right to be represented in this 
House. The larger question of the Release of this prisoner or * others of 
the same class is not before the House nor is there any question of the 
repeal or amendment of the law, the so-called law under which they are 
detained, before thia House. The gravity of the situation to which the 
motaon calls attention* arises from the fact that the detention of 
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this gentleman constitutes a very serious encroachment on the privileges 
of this House and on the right not only of the Member himsell but of the 
constituency which has unanimously elected him. 

The facts are very simple and 1 should like to state them briefly for 
the information of the House. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra was an 
^•elected Member of the Bengal Legislative Council when he was arrested 
under the Bengal Ordinance No. 1 of 1925 and llegulation III of 1818. 
Thereafter the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed and he 
was detained under that Act. Now it wnil be observed that in arresting 
and detaining Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra the Exocutjvc were guilty ol 
a double wrong—a wrong to the Member b\ infringement of his rights, and 
a wrong to the constituency which elected him. The latter wrong, I mean 
the one against the constituency, was attempted by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor of Bengal to be redressed in a particular w^a\. 
The method which w'as determined upon by His Excellency the 
Oovemor shows an ingenuity and originality which beats the record of the 
bureaucracy for their special genius for suppression and oppression. His 
Excellency acting under the rule which gives him power to direct that a 
•seat has become vacant for the reason that a Meniber has not been able 
to attend to his dulies for two consecutive months issued a notification 
that the seat of Mr Satyeiidra C3handra Mitra had become vacant. Now', 
Sir, what is the simple meaning of it? Here is a man duly elected by his 
constituency, who was actually representing the constituency in the House 
He was deliberately disabled by executive order from attending. Not 
that he is un4ble to attend for personal reasons, but was disabled by force 
from attending to his duties and the consequences of the inability thus 
brought about were visited upon him by the notification that his seat was 
vacated. You tie down a man hand and foot and then beat him for not 
being able to move; that is what it comes to, and that is what really 
happened. Thereafter this particular constituency went unrepresented in 
the Bengal Councal for the rest of the life of that Council. The experi¬ 
ment hEwi failed but was not repeated of trying another election. In 
course of time the general elections came round and Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra offered himself as a candidate for election to the Assem¬ 
bly. He was again returned unanimously, i e , unopposed to the Assem¬ 
bly. He was gazetted as a duly and properly elected Member of the 
Assembly. He received a summons of His Excellency the Governor 
General to attend the Assembly He received another summons of His 
Excellency the Govc'mor General to attend and hear his inaugural address 
on the 24th instant, which is to come Th(‘rciipon ho applied to his 
custodians to give him an opportunity to accept the very generous in¬ 
vitation which was extended to him but was refused pennission 

Now. Sdr, we arc meeting here to-day without this gentleman for no 
fault of his and for no fault of the Governor Genewd either His Excellency 
has duly invited him but there are others who prevent him from coming 
out. Upon those facts what is the position? It is quite clear to me but 
my Honourable friend the Home Member does not look upon it in such a 
simple way as I do and I can anticipate his presently rising in his seat 
and shaking his fist at me and telling me '‘How dare I say that this man, 
a dangerous anarchist, should be admitted into the honourable company 
of this House. He has been dealt with under the law of the land”. This 
peurticular law is known more as a lawless law than anything else, ^ut 
lie will reply upon it and say that it is none the less the law of the land. 
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[Pandit Motilal Neliru.] 

He will say “When a man has been deidt with under the law and detained 
by compet^t authority, what nght has any ^ one to interfere with it 
Now, Sir, my answer to that is a very simple one. I say that this man 
has not been tried. He has not been convicted. He has not 
been sentenced by any court and therefore he has every right 
to attend to his duties, by answering the summons he has received, unless 
my friend the Honourable the Home Member is able to point out to me 
any authority, which I challenge him to do if he can, precluding hum 
from attending to his duties. Sir, this is really imposing a disqualification 
upon a duly elected Member which does not exist under the law. Of course 
it was open to the powers that be to make it a disqualification for seeking 
election, but luckily up to this moment, it has not occurred to them to do 
so. 

An Honourable Member: You remind them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Now, the Government have not had the courage 
to put this man on his trial. They have not taken upon themselves to 
make it a disqualification. The man is kept in custody no doubt, but is 
there anvthing in any law in the w^orld that the mere fact of a man being 
forcibly detained in custody not by an order of the court, nor after a 
conviction, disentith's him from performing the duties of his office? 
Imagine for a moment such a case arising in England. What would 
have happened? 1 will read the law as crystallised in Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, Volume 21, Article 1468: 

Whiht Parliament i.*' sitting, and during the time within which the privilege 
of Parliament extends no peer or member of the House of Commons may be imprisoned 
or restrained without the order or sentence of the House of Lords or the Commons 
as the case may be, unless it be for treason or felony, or for refusing to give 
security for tlie peace.” 

Now, that may comprehensively be described by saving unless he is con¬ 
victed of a criminal offence. I will make it as general as that. Now in 
the case of the House of Commons, it has been ludd that a member can¬ 
not be firrested for a period of 40 days befon‘ and after the meeting of 
ParliatncTit. It has always been held that a member is immune from 
arrest for a period of 40 days oven after the dissolution of Parlia- 
niont of which he is a member. A member w^ho is in custody 
at the time of his election to Parlitunent—that is the case in 
point—is liberated upon his eh^ction in virtue of his privilege unless 
he is undergoing a term of imprisonment, for jui indictable offence or for a 
criminal contempt of court. That is the common law of England. And 
what is the proei'dure prescribed if a man so detained is not liberated after 
his election*’ That you w’ill find in tin* same book in Article 1483. The 
procedure w^th which the two Hour(*r enforce the due observance of their 
privileges and punish anv breach of them is practically the same. When 
any allogi'd hrencli of privilege is reported to either House, it 
is the practice of the House whose privileges had been attacked 
to send for the offender to answer the charge of contempt. 
Now, Sir, if this case had happened in England, His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal and all others who are concerned in detaining this 
man would to-day haive found themselves in a very uncomfortable position 
at the bar of the House of Commons. But it may be said that India is 
not England and that this Assemblv is not Parliament. We may for our- 
own purposes choose to di^ify it into a Parliament on certain occasjone' 
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but it really is nothing of the kind and therefore there is no comparison. 
I quite agree. I do believe and I am perfectly certain that there is no 
an^ogy between the House of Commons and this House but so long as di 
is allowed to retain the merest pretence of what it is alleged to be 1 
maintain that it is the inherent right of every member of a rep^sentative 
institution to be present at its meetings to represent his con,'* 

stituents. That right is, I submit, inseparable from the very 

nature of the institution. It has nothing to do either with any 

particular House or the privileges of that particular House. True it 
18 that the privileges of the House of Commons have been built up by 
long convention but, unless we make an early beginriiing, 1 do not think 
we will ever be able to build them up. There are only two things upon 
which the privileges of the House of Commons are based Tlyre is the 
convention established by immemorial custom and certain privneges have 
been sanctioned by Statute Nothing known as privileges of the House 
does exist in this country It is up to us to lay the foundation of a con¬ 
vention to-day because it is th*' inherent right of every such institution as 
ours is to have its ow’n conventions. 

Mr. President: I do not wdsh to interrupt the Honourable Member, bet 
I would remind him of the time limit. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: T hope 1 have t\vo or three minutes more. As 
the time ai my disposal is running out, I shall not labour this point but 
1 will say that in this present instaneo the (jovcTnmcnt itself and His 
I^xeellency the Governor General have full\ recognised the right. If they 
did not, w'hy w'cre this summons and invitation sent? I will again remind 
the House that then* is no question on the motion relating to the legality 
or otherw'ise of the Ordinance or of the* arn'st or ot th(‘ detcuition or of 
release for all purposes. The present motion oulv relates to the dis¬ 
ability which has been imposed upon a Member from atte’iding the meet¬ 
ings of this^^ouse. Now, section 11 of the Act under which he is under 
detention is important and 1 w’ish to point out that that section also treats 
the case ns that of a suspect, not of a criminal, not of one who has been 
found guilty of any otfenee. That being so, I submit lliat it is not a ease of 
a eriminal charactcT at all—much less a conviction under the criminal law’— 
which alone is exce])ted under the practice in England. What after all will 
happtui if Mr. Mitra is allowed to attend? 1 cannot eone(‘ivc‘ that tin* 
enormous resourees ol Hk* British Empire* w’ill prove inadecpiatt* to secure 
peaceful residence for this man in Di‘lhi and his peaceful nttcnidance in this 
Chamber while we are in Session. 

Before I resume mv seat I should like to remind the H()URe of what 
happen(*d only the other day. His Excellency in opening these buildings, 
called the buildings of the Parliament of India, was pleased to read a 
gracious Message from the King Em})eror, and the concluding pjirt of 
that Message ran as follow^s: 

“ I earnestly pray that in the Council House now to be opened wisdom and justice 
may find their dwelling place and that God’s blessing may rest on all those who. 
may henceforth serve India within its walls.” 

T put it, Sir, to the Treasury Benches and to my European Colleagues 
in this House whether they wall be helping to keep wisdom and justice 
in their dwelling place in this House if they vote down this motion and 
declare to the w’orld their impotence to protect themselves and the hom)ur 
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of this House when it is attacked in this way. I hope and trust. Sir, 
that we who are here to serve our constituents will not neglect our primary 
duty to them. The best judges and the only judges of their representatives 
are their electors. The electorate has given its verdict and 1 hope that 
this H6use will not trample under foot that verdict which is the very 
foundation of our own right to be here. With these words, Sir, I commend 
my motion to the House. 

The Bonoorable Sir Al^nder Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, it 
was with very great interest that 1 heard the speech of my Honourable 
friend and 1 must congratulate him on his limiting the motion in tibe 
manner he has done. It is far easier to discuss what 1 admit is a point 
of constitutional interest in the manner in which he has put it before 
the House. He recognizes, as I am sure all sensible people will recognize, 
that there will be ample opportunity—and indeed judging from the notice 
paper ample opportunity has already been taken—^to secure a discussion 
of the more contentious question which might have been introduced here 
I think irrelevantly. I congratulate my Honourable friend on his not 
having introduced them now, and so far from shaking my fist in his face 
I shall meet him with the utmost mildness. 1 will endeavour to convince 
him because I know him to be eminently reasonable on a point of constitu¬ 
tional law, however difficult he may be on other matters. Well, Sir, 
my Honourable friend will pardon me if I read the motion again. I will 
<5mit the reflections on the conduct of Government and take them as 
read and I will deal with the operative part of the motion, which is: 

** and thereby seriously infringing the privileges of this House and depriving the 
constituency which elected him of its right to be represented in this House." 

Now I think my Honourable friend has done a great service in bringing 
forward this motion for the adjournment because these are matters which 
it is desirable should be discussed, so that the position of the House in 
regard to an important point of this kind may be made clear. But let 
me remind him in the first instance that he who pleads privilege must 
prove the privilege. I think that is probably a sound legal dogma. Well, 
iSir, this matter has not altogether ^been 'unexamined. Fortunately I 
am provided b> the learning of others with a very concise account of 
the position of this House in regard to privileges. A very powerful sub¬ 
committee examined this matter. It consisted of two er-Law Members 
of the Government of India, Sir Muhammad Shafi and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Suprii, geiitleirum 1 think whose fame us lawyers is recognized throughout 
India, Sir Hein\\ Monerieff Smith, an ofiieer of considerable legal experience 
who is now President of the Council of State and has great constitu¬ 
tional expt'rieiice, and Mr. Jinnah, now in this House about whoso merits 
I refrain fnan speaking. Well, Sir, these gentlemen carefully examined the 
question of the privileges of this House and this is what they said. I 
will read the whole paragraph: 

"It has not been siiggc.sted to us from any source that the legislatures In India 
sliould be provided with a complete code of powers, privileges and immunities as is 
the case with most of the legislatures in other parts of the Empire. The matter 
has been geimrally dealt with by the enactment of a provision in their Acts of 
Constitution enabling legislatures to define their own powers, privileges and 

immunities, with the restriction that they should not exceed those for the time being 
enjoyed by the British House of Commons." * 
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1 paiiSfO there to comment because that is a very important restriction 
to which I shall refer later. 

Eventually no doubt similar provision will be made in the constitution of 
British India. But we are of opinion that at present such action would be prema< 
ture.” 

At the same time they go on to say that they feel that sufficient 
protection has not been given to the Members and they make certain 
recommendations. In conned ion with those recommendations I may 
remind this House that last year this House and the other Chamber 
.unanimously passed an Act to confer certain exemptions on Members of 
legislative bodies. That is, they did go some way towards conferring pri¬ 
vileges and therefore they recognized that those privileges did not exist. 
Mjr statement of the case would be inadequate if I did not point out 
that under the Government of India Act certain privileges do arise, but 
they do not arise in connection with the subject matter of this discussion. 
I have therefore shown, and indeed it was hardly necessary for me to 
have taken up so much of the time of the House because my Honourable 
friend hardly argued it, that there is no existing privilege. 

Then I pass on io the question of how far this matter if it had hap¬ 
pened in the Hous<* of Commons would have been a breach of privilege. 
It is perfectly true, and my Honourable friend readily admitted it, that 
’there is no strict analogy between this House and the House of Commons 
m respect of priyilege. (Laughter.) 1 am glad to see that my Honour- 
•able friends opposite accept some of my remarks. But let me point out 
to them that it is a pity to base an argument on what is not really sound. 
Had this case occurred in the House of Commons there would have been 
no breach of privilege. The privileges of the House of Commons have 
been fairly well defined in the many years in which that body has been 
developing them. It was suggested that this not being a case of criminal 
conviction privilege would arise. Now, Sir, that is not so. The House of 
Commons do not interfere by way of privilege in cases where a man is 
detained otherwise than on a criminal charge, in many cases and it 
will he in the recollection of many of the older Members of this House 
that during a period of some excitement, about 1881, numerous Members 
•of the House of Commons were detained very much in the same way 
as the gentleman in connection with whom this constitutional debate 
has arisen. I refer of course to Messrs. Dillon, Purnell and the others. 
They were hold under the Protection of Persons and Property Act, 1881, 
and it was never suggested that this was a breach of privilege of the 
House What that Act did do was to r(*quire that a report should be 
sent to the House of Parliament concerned if a member were detained 
under its provisions. T will read you the section 

“ Tf any member of either House of Parliament be arrested under this \c,i the fact 
fdiall be immediately communicated to the House of which ho is a member, if Parlia¬ 
ment be sitting at the time, or if Parliament bo not Sitting, then immediately after 
Parliament reassembles, in like manner as if he were arrested on a criminal charge.*’ 

Now if the House feels that they would like that provision to be in oper¬ 
ation in regard to these particular arrests in this country, I am quite pre¬ 
pared to carry that out, and indeed I think it would be a reasonable and 
proper completion of our procedure. And I think if my Honourable friend's 
motion had no other result than that, he would have effected a valuable 
improvement. 
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Now, Sir, a good deal has been said on the point of depriving the- 
oonstituency of its Member. Now that point would have impressed me 
rather more forcibly if the gentleman in question had not been under 
detention at the time he was elected. Had he been arrested and confined 
after his election, then I think the constituency might have felt rather 
sud about it; and I should consider myself—^though I have no reason for 
knowing it as a fact because I have not examined the point—^that the 
action of the Government of Bengal in declaring—I think it was the action 
of the Government of Bengal—the seat vacant was probably to give the 
constituents an opportunity of filling that seat if they so desired. 

Hr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): They did not fill it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: They did not fill it. Then 
the constituency made that sacrifice in the interests of their political 
feelings, and my sympathies are nof with them. In like manner, when 
this gentleman was elected to this House the eonstiluency must have 
been aware of the fact that he was under detention. 

Now, Sir, 1 have shown—at least 1 have tried to do so and I hope to 
carry the conviction of this House—(1) that llure is no such privilege 
as is claimed existing in regard to this House, and (2) that if this House 
had the full privi!eg(‘s of the House of Commons, there would he no breach 
of privilege such as is suggested; and 1 ask the House to say that 1 have 
satisfactorih replied to the points raised by my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Amar Nath. Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhaniniadan Rural): 
Sir, coming from Bengal, us 1 do, 1 Leg to associate myself with my leader 
in this motion for adjournment. I shall not trouble ibis House with ilie 
constitutional aspect ot tlie ^qiu’stioii w^hieh has been raised and w'hich has 
not been aiisw'ered by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, and could 
not be answered. Jlut 1 shall place before this House one fact which is 
for all Honourable Members to consider, that it is one of us, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and niyselt as well as Sir Alexander Muddiman wdio is being 
kept away, by a barbarous law (1 use the W’ord deliberately) from this 
House from attending to bis biL'^.iness; and 1 iliink whatever may be our 
political faith, and to w'hatever political party w e may ladong, it is the duty 
of every Member not only of the Opposition but also of the Members of 
the Treasury Benches to suiq)ort this motion for adjournment because we 
have boon deprived of half of Bengal being representt‘d, for Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitrn represented tw^o Divisions of Bengal; he was elected un- 
^opposed from two Divisions, namely, Rajshahi and Chittagong. The 
Chittagong Division happens to be the frontier of Bengal, the eastern 
frontier of Btuigal as wn^ll as of India, and Rajshahi is hallowed with the 
sacred memories of groat sons of Bengal ns also great kings, last but not 
least of whom is Rani Bhobani, popularly known as Ardhn Bangesw’ari, 
Queen of halt of Bengal. Now% Sir, wdien you deprive these two consti* 
tuencies of their representative to attend to his duties in the Central 
Legislature, we cannot allow that to go unprotested as Members of this 
House, w'^hatever may* be the value of our protests here. T appeal dot 
only to my friends who belong to my party as also to the Independents 
but I also appeal to the Honourable Members occupying the front Benchesr 
to support this motion because it is an infringement of my right and your 
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right too. With these few words, Sir, 1 beg to associate myself with the 
motion for adjournment of this House moved by my leader. 

Hr. S. Srinivafia Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammudan Urban): 
Sir, as the motion has been confined to the constitutional aspect, 1 wi^ 
to confine my remarks also to that aspect. Every Member has a right of 
attendance, and it is his duty to attend. That is a right which is conferred 
by an Act ot Parliament, and it is a duty which is imposed by an Act 
of Parliament. I do not think it is competent to the Bengal Legislative 
Council or to the Government of Bengal or to the Government of India 
to transgress an Act of Parliament. If there is a right in every Member 
of this Assembly to attend, and if there is a dut}, that duty and that 
right could be interfered with only h^ an equivalent overriding Statute. 
There is no such overriding by the Legislature of Bengal. The 'local 
Legislature, the provincial Legi*^! iure, could not affect the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, the constitution Act, when it necessarily carries with it by impli¬ 
cation a rigid to override any law which infringes the primarv right which 
is given to every Member Th(***efore, I do not consider that the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member was relevant or sound in the retnarks which he 

made, namely, that there is no question of privilege. It is higher than 

privilege, it is a statutory right which he has got. It is not necessary that 
it should he said in so many words, but when the Governor Genera'! has 

the right to summon him to attend this House, and when the right is 

eonferred upon a member, that right can only be taken awav by an Act 
of Parliament. As to ^^bether there is a Statute, nderred to by the 
Honourable' the Home Member, which takes awav that right, the only 
Act that is referred to is the recent Bengal Act That cannot interfere 
with that rigid because it cannot override an Aet of Parliament. Tlic 
only other safeguard that is provided in favour of Government is in cases 
of offences and convictions for oftimces, I nt this is not that case. Therefore, 
it mav he a lacuna, it iiiav be a cithUH but th(*r(‘ it is' so b'Ug 

as the Act of Parliament exists as it is. Government have no right wh it- 
ever to prevent an Honourable Member of Ibis IT()u^c, unless tliev ^hf>w 
that he has been detained in a manner wliich the Aet of Parliament re¬ 
cognizes as depriving him of the right of atti'udanee; 1 sav they have no 
right whati'ver to pri'vent him from attending this House I am not 
referring'to the privileges of the House of Commons. It is hard'ly neces¬ 
sary, because T do not recognize that this is a House of Commons, but 
whether it is like the House of Commons or not, this technical or con¬ 
stitutional point is one which must be faced bv ihe Honourable the Home 
Member; and I have not heard aiivthing on Uud side on this aspect Of 
course we all recognize also that when Parliament cnnft'rred upon certain 
constituencies the right of electing Members, the right was a real right, 
subject only to disqualificniions which ihe Statute or rules made under 
the Statute impose upon those who are eligible for election. Now here 
there is absolutely no disqualification imposed ifpon him. On the other 
hand it was in the mind of Parliament to exclude certain classes of persons 
from being eligible for election,—such persons as wore convicted of 
offences—but in this case there is no conviction and there is no offence. 
Therefore, vou cannot say that this man is disqualified. There is not the 
slightest doubt, as Pandit Motilal Nehru has said, that this is reaMy adding 
to the list of disqualifications, and I do not know whether it would not be 
technically a fraud upon the Act of JParliament to add to the table oLdis- 
qualifications and make it impossible for a constituency to elect one who. 
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according to the Statute, is eligible to be elected but who is prevented from 
•being either elected or reaping the fruits of a successful election. The 
‘Constituency has a right to bo represented in this House: what right have 
‘the Government of India or of Bengal, what right have they, to prevent that 
‘Constituency from representation in this House? That is the point of 
view which I wish to place before the House. If this is to be regarded 
-as a legdl matter, as a technical matter, as a constitutional matter, by all 
means let us so regard it. But it is not a laughing matter, it is not a 
matter to be treated as a humorous episode. It is a very serious matter 
•and it really affects the fundamental rights of Members of this House; 
:and I should expect that a unanimous vote against the Government on 
’this question is the only answer which a self-respecting House can give. 

"•llr, M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I listened 
tto the speech of the Honourable the Home Member who is always very 
happy in his expressions and who always draws a very great deal of ad¬ 
miration for himself from me, although he refrained from saying anything 
'About me. Sir, I agree with him that it is a question of great constitutional 
interest, but he argued in a particular circle which, if I may say so, is a 
vicious circle. He says under the present laws in this country and under 
>the present Constitution under which this House is constituted, there is 
no privilege in existence. I think he is right. Except of course some 
♦rights, there is no privilege in the sense in which it is enjoyed by a mem- 
Twr of the House of Commons. We have got certain rights under the 
Statute; and the position of the sub-committee, to which the Honourable the 
Home Member was good enough to refer—and I had the honour to serve 
on that sub-committee—when they examined that question, was this. 
'The sub-committee, which examined this question, had to consider the 
question having regard to*the terms of reference of the Muddiman Com¬ 
mittee, and the terms of reference of the Muddiman Committee were that 
•they could not possibly recommend any remedy or any proposals which 
went outside the scope of the policy and the structure of the Government 
of India Act of 1919. But I agree with the Honourable the Home Mem¬ 
ber that there is no analogy between this House, as it is constituted, and 
the House of Commons. Now, that being so, that there is no analogy 
between this House and the House of Commons, that privilege does not 
exist. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act exists, and therefore 
this gentleman who has been elected to this House is properly detained 
and therefore the Honourable the Home Member says what can the Gov¬ 
ernment of India do Sir, if this House was the House of Commons, if 
this House was the Parliament of India, my Honourable frienff would not 
be sitting there, nor would he have succeeded in passing that Bengal 
Criminal Tiaw Amendment Act by certification as he did. It is a vicious 
circle. Of course it comes to this, that law does not give you privilege; 
wc pass the laws, we enact Statutes in ^is country. Who? Our friends 
the burt'Ruorats who sit on the Trensurs^ Benches. We have the power to 
enact any law wd like. When we pa^iseH the Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act or the Bengal Ordinance Act, we passed it; that is the law of 
the land. You have no privilege in this House at all and Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra is detained under the Bengal Ordinance Act. 
*What can the Government do? I say this. Sir, let us not side-track the 

*Sp6edh not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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issue. This is not at all—if 1 may so with the utmost respect to the 
Honourable the Homo Member—this is not at all a question of great consti¬ 
tutional interest in that sense. If this House was a Parliament, if this 
House either had. as you find in the Dominions, the privileges and the 
rights of members defined by regular Statutes, or if, us you find in the 
British Parliament, the rights and the privileges of the members of the 
House are a growth and a development of the common law of England, 
if that was the position here, then we would have been able to deal ^ith 
this question in this House But it not so. Jjct us therefore get to 
the realities; let us get to the truth. What is truth? Here is a man who 
sitands imprisoned for more than two years. Here is a man who vas 
arrhsted under a most obnoxious law which gives the Executive absolute 
power to imprison a man on suspicion without trial. The question really 
to my mind, if I may say so quite franlvly in this House, is this: How 
long are you going to keep this law^ How long are you going to prevent 
him from what ho is entitled to do? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : On a point of order, Sir, 

I understood that the question was excluded on the ground of anticipation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I want to impress on this House not to be led 
away by mere argument of the Honourable the Home Member that the 
privilege does not exist lhat the law does exist, that the man is in prison 
and that therefore nothing can be done. You can do it under your system 
of Government winch gives you the absolutt' autocratic powers which you 
jiosacss and which you have taken in the njime of Legislature. You can 
do it and I say do it, and if you do not do it, 1 shall support and vote for 
my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 8ir, 1 rise 
to fully associate myself with the motion and the reasons given by the 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehni and my friend Mr. Srimvasa Iyengar. 

1 do not agree wdth both sides of the House as to the arguments re the 
privileges cf the House. Ft is said that this House has got no privilege 
except those that have been granted to it by Statute. I put the case just 
the other w^uy. I think this House has all the privileges of the House of 
Commons except those that have been denied to it under the Statute. I 
would ask Government to consider the fact that there is a wide complaint, 
a well-justified complaint that this House is practically impotent for all 
purjioses affecting the administration of the country. If this verdict goes 
down as a correct interpretation of the law that this House has no privi¬ 
leges except those that have been granted to it by the RtatuEe or that may 
be granted by the Statute hereafter, its impotency will become still clearer 
and will remove the last hope that the country may possess in the powers 
and the efficacy of this House. 

Beference has been made by the Honourable the Home Member to* 
a Comfmittee on which some eminent Indian lawyers sat. One of Ihemt 
has just explained what the position was and I think his interpretation 
*and explanation ought to be taken as final so far as he is concerned. I 
may say—and I am committing n 0 breach of confidence—^that another 
of those distinguished members who sat on that Committee exactly takes 
the same view which Mr. Jinnah has taken. It is this. The rights and 
privileges of this House can be created in three ways, either by Statute, 
or immemorial custom or by convention. We hear of convention so often 
and so much in the report of the Joint Select Committee and in discussionii 
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about the constitutional rights of this House or the Legislatures of India 
that it would be simply cruel, and I think unwarranted, to deprive this 
House of the>right of establishing a convention. It is certainly one of the 
most important privileges and one of the most valued rights of the Mem¬ 
bers to attend the Sessions of this House without let or hindrance by 
any one, about which the present attempt is being made to establish a 
• convention. The motion before you^Sir, is not an ordinary motion. The 
Honourable the Mover has made it very clear that he is not raising the 
general question of the legality of the law under which this gentleman is 
being detained or even the propriety of that law, but he has raised the very 
important issue of the general rights and privileges of the Members who 
have been elected to this House under due process of law. There is no¬ 
thing in that process which vests the Executive with the power to take 
away the right of attendance, the right of attending the meetings of this 
House of the Legislature. Members who are detained in custody not after 
conviction by a court of law but by the sweet will of the Executive cannot be 
deprived of that legal right. As regards the argument that the Statute 
has not given this House any privilege specifically relating to this matter, 
J submit that is no argument at all and should not prevent this House 
from establishing the convention. It is one of those inherent rights for 
which no authority is required. It is for the other side to quote an 
authority to the coiltrary. Sir, all the precedents that can be quoted from 
books of English law or from other books are precedents which refer to 
convictions, convictions for treason or felony, but there is not a single case, as 
Pandit Motilal challengi‘d the other side fo prove, there is not a single case in 
which by mere executive act of the Excculive Government a Member 
elected to the Legislature can be prevented from attending its meetings. 
That I submit is an encroachment not only on the liberty of the subject 
but also on the rights of the Members of the highest Legislative Cham¬ 
ber in the counlry, of the highest Legislature that exists. I submit the 
right way to look at the proposition is that the Members of this House 
and this House only have got all the privileges of the House of Commons, 
except those tliat are denied to them under Statute. I think that is the right 
view; and I ask Honourable Members to take note of the attempt that is 
being made by the Executive to deprive the Honourable Members of this 
House of the privileges which belong to members of legislatures all over 
the world. I hope that the motion will be accepted, and on behalf of 
myself and other members of my Party I associate myself fully with this 
inotiom and intend to vote for it. 

Pandit Hriday Hath Kunira (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Jlural): Sir, the Honourable the Home Member, in congratulating you 
nn your re-election yesterday, expressed his pleasure that a British 
r^oedent had been followed, and gave expression to the desire on his 
part that we would in future follow to an increasing extent the precedents 
set by the Mother of Parliaments. In view of this it seemed to me to be 
eomewhat surprising that he j^hould take a stand on his legal rights and 
say that he who pleads privilege must prove it. I should have thought 
that he would be the first to follow here voluntarily the precedent 
•set by a country ’v^hich is governed under a constitution responsive to the 
wishes of the people. It is true, Sir, that in this country we have no law 
‘goyeming the powers and privfleges of the Legislative Assembly, but in 
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certain Imperial and international affairs the position of India has been 
recognised to be equal to that of other members of the Empire, even 
though she has not yet attained full self-government. This being the 
ca/se, I submit that it would be both appropriate and graceful if, in a domes¬ 
tic matter of this Icind, the same precedent were followed and Government 
would, instead of tahing a stand on their strict legal rights, interpret the 
spirit of the constitution and the practice that has been followed in 
certain important matters during the last few years. 

I am no lawyer, Sir, bat there is another point which troubles me as 
a layman. Mr. Mitra was not disqualified from being a candidate and 
it seems rather difficult to an ordinary man to understand why a man 
who can be adopted as a candidate for election, should be debarred from 
appearing in this Legislature when he has been elected to it. If a 
nian is convicted under the ordinarv law of the land and the sentence is 
cf a particular duration, I imderstand that he cannot offer himself as a 
candidate at all. In that case no question of sitting as a member in any 
I.ogislature arises; but where he i's at liberty to be a candidate, it docs 
seem to me to be an injustice that, after his election, he should be 
prevented from discharging his dutios. 

I do not wish, Sir, to trench upon the grqund that will he covered later 
‘n connection with another Besolution, but I cannot htlp pointing out 
that Mr Mitra has been detained under an Act passt'd in virtue of the power 
of certification vested in the Governor, and that his incarceration is in¬ 
definite. If he were imjirisoncd for a dcfinitt‘ term there would be 
some limit to the ])criod of his disqualification, hut as ho is now 
<letained practically at Iho ])leasure of the CVowm, he is jiossibly 
almost ])(*rmanently debarred from acting as a Member of the Indian 
Legislature. In consideration of these inatt(‘rs. Sir, it •^ins to me to be a 
iTiere technicjility to say that there is no law under whicli we can claim 
p'*’ivilege for a man like Mr. Mitra The matter raised by the Honour¬ 
able Member, the mover of the adjournment, seems to me to deal 
with a fundamental issue, namely, the liberty of the subject, and I there¬ 
fore give my wami support to his motion. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga lyw (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, the leader of my partly described the 

injustice to an elected member of the Party as “ a double wrong. 
Sir, it is certainly a double wrong: it is also I believe a triple wrong, a 
wrong to him, an elected Member, a wrong to the constituency which 
has the right to elect him, and a wrong to tto Assembly in which he 
should have been represented. Sir, I was r|B| delighted when the 
Honourable the Home Member denied thoWnalogy of this House to 
the House of. Commons. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): In this respect. 

Mr, 0. S. Eanga Iyer; Sir, I believe he will make a point of instructing 
Hhe publicity Officer never more to produce that book known as '' India’s 
Parliament.” They would be rather more honest if they named it 
“ India’s Mock Parliament. ” That mockery has been proclaimed to-day 
by the Honourable the Home Member. In the light of what we see 
tiday, yesterday he wate only mocking the House when he said we must 
'follow the House of Commons’ precedents. 
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Sir, the Honourable the Home Member says it is “a constitutional 
debate.” Where is the constitution and what is a constitution? A consti¬ 
tution is no constitution which has not behind it the sanction of the people. 
Here is a constitution which has been imposed on us against our wish; 
bore is a constitution which is denied by us; and even imder this 
constitution which you liave imposed on us you deny us the privileges 
v/hich the constitution is supposed to give, the privilege of being elected, 
<he privilege of representation. There is no constitution in this country 
and even the mockery of a constitution is being mocked. Sir, it is not a 
constitutional debate, it is a dohn^o which denies the constitution. 
And the Honourable Member says it is irrelevant, it is improper to go 
beyond the constitutional purview 1 

Sir, I think I have no necessity to answer the constitutional arguments 
raised by the Honourable the Home Member. It was only a magni- 
Hcent attempt to mislead this House; it was a very elAver attempt but 
there is no constitutional point involved here at all. The question is one 
of brute force. The same brute force which put Sri jut Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra in jail without trial is being displayed again. It is brute 
force pure and simple—^lawless despotism, legalised autocracy. Sir, I 
think the Government which is responsible for this, I think the system 
which permits this, should be censured and proclaimed td the world as 
the biggest fraud known to history. ’ 

Mr, Anwar-ul-Alfan (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan Eural): Sir, 
1 am indeed, grateful to you that at last I have drawn your attention. I 
am not a parliamentary debater or speaker of any kind, but being new to 
thisi Assembly and also knowing as I do a little of this subject with regard 
to the detention of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, a gentleman who comes 
from my constituency, I think I owe it to myself as well as to my 
constituency that I should say something on this subject. 

Those of us, Sir, who come here from the Eastern provinces of India, 
and especially my friends from Bengal who are here to-day, will bear me 
out when I say that H?s Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, 
only last Saturday called a conference of the representatives of this 
Assembly and also of the Members of the Council of State in order to have 
a consultation with regiard to this very vexed matter. In the cours^ of the 
talk with Lord Lytton, though I am uncertain about the name, our frieifft 
Mr. Goswami asked the Governor with regard to this particular gentleman; 
and, Sir, Lord Lytton told very frankly—I am certain I am not giving 
out any secrets—that Mr.r'Satyendra Chandra Mitra and for the matter 
of that anybody who has been detained under that special law can have 
their freedom in a couple of minutes or at once on condition that 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and gentlemen of his kind will only 
come to Lord Lytton and tell him “I as an honourable gentleman 
pledge myself that I will have nothing whatsoever to do with the revolu¬ 
tionary movements and that I am giving an undertaking I shall not do 
anything whiph I am suspected of having done 

Now, Sir, I have a*very great respect for Pandit Motflal Nehru, the 
leader of the Swarajists, as a gentleman. I do not know whether this is 
a political stunt introduced here to puzzle the Members of the Assembly 
at this very critical juncture of Indian history. Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
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Sahib does not bring up any Bill or any amending measure tp do away 
with these pieces of legislation which are called “ barbarous “ lawless ” 
and by such other temis. If the leader of the Swaraj Party was really 
anxious about the freedom of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, then, Sir, he 
should have* devised, as a sound constitutional lawyer, some programme 
which might have lielped in that way. Of course tliis being only a “feeler”, 
I do not know what useful ])urj) 08 e will be served by having a threadbare 
discussion here in this Assembly at this lime. Secondly, Sir, if, as my 
friends here admit and as thev know, there is no statutory law which 
gives any i)rivi’lege or frc'c^ioin to a gentleman of Mr. Mitra’s kind, my 
firm conviction is that tliis has been introduced here only for part-y reasons. 
On tlie otlier liand, might T not ask the leader of the Swaraj Party what 
harm there would be if Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra gave an undertaking 
as an honourable gentleman? That would be sufficient to bring him here 
and then* would be no further trouble 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Undertaking for what? 

An*Honourable Member: Has any charge been framed against him? 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Of eours(' I do not hold any brief for the Honour¬ 
able the ilome Mtanber. You find. Sir, that some of my friends here 
have chiinu'd pnvib'gcs like those enjo,>ed by a Member of the House of 
CoTtimons. There an* some who are m doubt with regard to wdiether Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra s ease tonns a ]ir()})er parallel with that of 
Parnell and olliefis. Even in that case 1 am certain that neither the 
constitution nor the law** as it stands now can bring our friend here. With 
these few words I bog to opjiose the adjournment. 

T. 0. Goswaml (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, wt* have all read in our schoolbooks that silence is golden. 

Sir, tliiT.’ art et*rhiin conventions ptecluding me from saying anything 
more in reforoiice to the speech of the Honourable Moi.ibor who has just 
sufc down,—I mean, the conventions regarding maiden speeches. But ho 
at anv rate broke what, w'itlu)ut nn\ disrespect, 1 was feeling was a conspi¬ 
racy of silence on the otlier side of the House. 

I do not w'isli, Sir, to chum the attention of the House for more than 
a few minutes, because to my mind the legal position is by no means 
as subtle as some great huv^-ers in tliis House have made it out to be. 
Either you recognise tliat there are inherent rights—fundamental inherent 
rights,—-ort you declare that the only sources of rights—that is to say, 
the unly sources of law^—are tlie bomb and the machine-gun. I am sorry 
to make an abrupt statement like that, but 1 hope in a House consisting of 
eminent jurists and otlu'rs learned in })hilosophy, I need make no apology 
for that. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (ItajVhahi Division: Muhammadan Kural): Dr. Gour 
has already left. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooflwami: For I feel I did not depart from familiar lines of 
thought in jurisprudence when I made tliat statement. The Honourable 
the Home Member refem'd to an Irish precedent. He might as well have 
referred to some Russian precedent drawn out of the shades of Czarist 
Russia. That would be as relevant to the subject we are discussing, name¬ 
ly, the inherent Fights of this Assembly as a legislative body, as any 
analogy or precedent be could draw from the deplorable history of England’s 
relations with Ireland. It is said that under the criminal liw of the Jand— 
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I do not know whose lew it is; it is noj; my law; it is not the law of the 
peoj)Je, for^the law of the people has been in abeyance ill India for the 
last 150 jioars;—^it is aaid that under the criminal law of the land Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra has been detained and that he cannot be 
brought here; but we have a further illumination on the subject fyom the 
Honourable Member who preceded me, namely, the fact that Lord Lytton 
is of opinion just now that if only Mr. Mitra, along with his other friends 
in jail, came up to liirn and told him that he was not going to indulge in 
violent crimes m future he is able to release him and otliers. The i>osition 
is this,—that Mr Mitra has not been convicted undir any law, neither the 
law of the British Government or the law of the people In the name of 
law and order, in defence of law and order, more than a hundred respected 
citizens of Bengal were taken away from their homes in 1924. Nemesis 
overtook this imprudcml assertion of monopoly over law and order. Gov¬ 
ernment had declared through their highest officials that they had always 
the power to preserve' law' and order But what did w'e find irt Calcutta 
last ,>ear? For sevc'ral months—not da\s, but for months—the second 
city in tlie British Umpire was given up to the hooligans, and there was no 
law and order; there w'as no security of life and property in Calcutta, the 
ppctnier City of India 

Now, th(‘ position seems to have slightly changed. Lord Lytton is now 
prepared to reh'ase tlu'se ])eople on an undertaking When he told me 
this, 1 naturally retorted, “ If you ask me ndw to give an undertaking 
tliat I shall not slc'ul, am I going to give you that undertaking? But does, 
it follow that it 1 n'fuse to give that imdertaking, it is^lwiKJaus© 1 intend, 
w’hen 1 It'uve \our room, to carrv away some of youa? things,?” Wby^should 
the,v give an uiideitalsing? TUey have not been convictc'd of any.srffence; 
no cliarge has been framed against them So that if under the law of 
the land,- law for which we are not responsible,- -it is a crime to he syB- 
pccted ot a crime,—for that is what the provisions of the Ordinance 
amount to,—these detenus may be criminals, but they are not convicted', 
criminals And then 1 fail to see any reason from the point of view of law 
and order for tliat is the only excuse for that law—^why Mr. Mitra could not 
be produced here under police surveillance. If it is contended that his , 
liberty is dangerous to the liberties of other people, he could have been 
brought here under a police escort. 

Sir, as I have said before, I do not think the legal position is^ com- 
plicati'd as some friends have sought to make it out to be. And, ^u, Sir, 
as our Speaker, have grave responsibilities in this matter. You are the 
guardian of the privileges of this House. Sir, privileges in no Parliament 
wore (‘Titircly conierred by statute law. Privileges wore first created" by 
convention Tliat was so in the British House of Commons; that has 
been so in other places. You are the guardian of privileges which have to 
be created as well as of privileges which alresuiy exist under the law. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Inside the House only and not outside. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooewaml: And yesterday, as also on a previous occasion 
B|bon 5^ou were ^levated for the first time to the Presidential Chair, you 
were rcmhided of the great traditions of the House oWommons. There the 
pri#egos wofe not conferred on the House of Commons by Statute, 

House of Commons began to assert its privilege whenever thm was an 
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i^ringement of privilege,—wUeneyer there was, in other words, oA infiiiige- 
meht of what the House regarded as its privileges. We have now a case 
in*which we feel that the inherent rights of this Legislative Assembly have 
been violated, and it is our opjiortunity, as it is ouiji^duty, to, if necessary, 
create a i)rivilege; and it is for you, Sir, to guard it. Jn the struggle of 
the House of Commons with the Crown in bygone days, when tlie Crown 
was the Executive in England, the Speaker did play a very significant part. 
'‘Jlie King, that is to sax, the Executive, did not recognise the ])rivileges 
of the House of Cc»mmona tl^cn, but they were asserted and tliey have 
since been maintained; and some of them have been incori)orated in statute 
law. Even with regaft to convicted criminals in England, a convicted 
criminal, if he is a Member of Parliamenf, has the right to go to Parlia¬ 
ment and be laaird by his fellow Members T will remind you of a very 
recent case, lliat of Mr. Horatio Bottomlev, who w^as convicted of a very 
serious offence and sentenced to iinprisomnent for, I believe, six years. 

* Til that case the House of ('ominons by a liesolution decreed that be could, 
if he chose to, come before the House of Commons. After all, if Govern¬ 
ment follow^ed that analogy, you would have had Mr. Mitra Iiero and you 
would liave heard from liis owm mouth that no charge w'as even framed 
against him though lie is detained indefinitely not, as Mr. Kunzm said, at 
the pleasur.^ of the Crown, but at the pleasure of people wliost' ho7ia fides 
ill the matter w’e liave serious reasons to doubt 

Sir, this is an occksion 1 would submit to you, wlien you can convert 
this similitud(' of a T^arliarnent into something tike a real Parliament. 
Jf necessary, your active intervention in preserving what w'e claim to bo 
our privilege maybe required in the near future, and, if yon succeed in 
assortimf the priyik'ge's of this ITousi*. you, Sir, w'ill be the architect of a 
freedom /or wliich history wdll bo grat(‘ful to >f)U. 

^ I say this again, in conclusion, that there is not the slightest excuse for 
])r(?fventinc Mr Satvcridra (liandra Mitra from attending tlu' deliberations 
this lj(‘gislati\e Assemhlv. He is not an outlaw' Thi' country claims 
his services. Tt was once said in 1924 that the ]) 0 ()ple detained und(‘r that 
infamous Ordinance were outlaws. Sir, it is a fiendish thing to declare 
a man an outlaw bofoie he/ has been Iried and crmvicled, before his accusers 
• are able tf> produce liim bc'fore a competent court of law', bi'fore they are 
able evi*n to question him on the charges brought against him. 

iPandit Madan Mahan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Mnham0adan Pnral): Sir, tliere are tw'o points involved in this motion for 
adioumment One deals witli the right of a ^^('lnber w'ho lias been elected 
a Member of this Assembly to attend tlii. Assemhlv and to exercise his 
righi; the other is the question of the privileges of this House. T wish 
to address myself to the first point first. The Government of India Act 
provides by section 64 that: 

“ Subj«ct fco the provi.sions of this Act (namely, the Government of India Aci), 
provision may he made by Rules under this Act as to— 


(r) the qualification of electors; ^ 

{d) the qualifications for being or for being nominated or elected as Mambera; 
of ^he Council of State or the Legislative Assembly.” 

u * *f' 

Under the provisions of this Act, rules have been made laying down tb^ 
qualifications of Members to be elected and the general disqualificai|;io|^B tor 
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such membership. These are to be found in Part II of the Electoral Eules 
published by tibn Government of India. Eule 5 states the general quali¬ 
fications for fieing elected.'’ It says that: 

“ A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of the Legislative Assembly 
if such person— 

is not a British subject; or 
is a female; or 

is a member of the Legislative Assembly and has made ^he oath or affirmation 
as such member; or 

having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is under suspension from 
practising as such by order of any competent court; or 
has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound mind; or 
is under 25 years of age; or 
is an undischarged insolvent; or 

being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the court a certificate that 
his insolvency was caused by misfortune without' hny misconduct on his 
part." 

1 fail to read in these rules and these disqualifications the disqualifica¬ 
tion of having been‘’interned under an Ordinance such as the one under 
which Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra has been prevented from taking 
his seat here. * 

The next point to which I invite attention is that section of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act which lays down that where no specif provision 
is .made as to the authority by whom any rules to be made^ the 
rules are to be made by the Governor Genera’l in Council, and wtich 
also lays down that such rules shall not be affected by any legislation 
undertaken by any local Legislature. (Mr. L. Graham : “ Section 129A.*’) 
Thank you. Section 129A says: 

" Where any matter is required to be prescribed or regulated by rules under this 
Act, and no speciaL provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules are 
to be made, the rules shall be made by the Governor General in Council with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and shall not be subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature." 

Now, 1 submit that the matter is quite clear. The Governor General 
in Council, acting with the sanction of the Secretary of State, has laid 
down the disqualifications by reason of which a person who has ^een 
elected.a Member of this Assembly shall not bo entitled to sit here, and 
.Parliament took care to say that these rules shall not be subject to 
repeal or alteration by the-Indian TiOgislature or by any local Legislature* 
if, therefore, the Government of India thought w’hen they passed the 
Ordinance by certification that a disqualification of having been interned 
under the Ordinance should be added to the disqualifications by reason 
of which a Member who has been elected cannot sit in this Assembly, 
they should have taken the trouble to get the rules amended formally 
and properly. They have not done that. Therefore, the position is that 
under the Statute Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra is entitled to be elected. 
H<^as j^een elected a Member of this Assembly. There is no disquali- 
ficOTion laid down iVi the law by which the Government have the power 
to shut this i^an out, and the Government of India acted wisely and 
oonstitutionally when they advised His Excellency the Governor General 
to oxtend an invitation to Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to attend as a 
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Member of this Assembly. The Government of India are unforljMnately 
not well-advised in not accepting this motion to-day. They have lapsed 
from the position that they took up, but 1 think there is still time for 
the Honourable Member to reconsider this matter. 1 submit then that 
so far as the right of the Member in question is concerned there is no 
power on earth, except the English Parliament or the Government of 
India acting with the Secretary of State under the authority of that 
I*arliamcnt, which can shut out Mr. Miira from attending as a Member 
of this Assembly and taking part in the debates here. So far, therefore, 
as the question of his right is eoncemed, I submit that it stands absolutely 
unassailable. Nothing that has been said hero affects that question, 
nothing I submit that can be said here can affect that question. 

T come now, to the question of the privileges of this House. It is 
hardly necessary for me to argue that point, in view qf what I have already 
submitted to this House. But my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, thought it fit, and 1 think not unwisely, to include in hifii motion 
the seeond aspect of the case also for the consideration of this House, 
namely, that the Government of Jiengnl and, therefore, by implication the 
Government of India who are their masters, have prevented Mr. Mitra 
from attending to his duties as an elected Member of this House and have 
thereby serio\ialy infringed the ]»rivileges of this House. My Honourable 
friend the Home IMember said that there wore no privileges of this House. 
He also pronounced the dictum that he who pleads privilege must prove 
it. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I did not say that there 
were no privileges. What I said was that there were certain privileges 
conferred either by th(' Government of India Act or a competent legis¬ 
lative authority in India. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Thank you. The Honourable Member 
said, “ You must prove a privilege if you plead it." I prove the pri¬ 
vilege by showing that this Assembly has been constituted by the English 
Parliament. The English Parliament has laid down certain rules for the 
conduct of this Assembly. Under those rules we meet. Under those 
rules and by the vt'ry' eonstitution of this Assembly there is one thing which 
is absolutely clear and undeniable, and that is that this Assembly is the 
supreme legislative assembly of this country, that it is this Assembly which 
enacts laws and that those law^s arc binding upon every servant of the 
Crown in India. I submit that the privilege which the Members of the 
House of Commons enjoy is based upon the identical consideration that 
Parliament being the supremo legislative assembly in the United Kingdom 
any laws made by it must be binding upon every servant of the Crown, 
and that any member who has the privilege of being a member of that 
assembly and thereby contributing his share to the making of laws must 
be assumed by virtue of that fact alone to be beyond the reach of anv 
arrest 40 days before the meeting of the assembly, and while the assembly 
is sitting, arid 40 dnva thereafter. T submit that that is one privilege which 
every Legislative Assembly in every civilised country must enjoy and I 
am certain that my Honourable friends who sit opposite me will agree that 
this constitution of a supreme Legislative Assembly, having beegf givap to 
India, it is implied, undeniably implied, that the Members of this House 
shall be exempt from the fear of arrest or apprehension just as Members 
of the English Parliament are free from that apprehension. an 

elementary right of members of the supreme legislature of every eoufatry. 
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My Honourab'la friend the Home Member must show that by certain 
definite rules ble^ly expressed we have been dopri\ecl of this privilege. 
If he cannot shoW that, I think it would be onl> graceful and constitu¬ 
tionally the correct position for him to take up to admit that privilege, 
to uphold it and give the world an opportunity to think that, while we 
lack certain powers which Parliament possesses, Parliament by giving us 
the powers it has conferred upon us has certainly placed us in the position 
that so far as the memberlhip of tin* Assembly is concerned, we shall be 
treated as gentlemen at least while this Asscsubly is sitting and enabled 
to attend it. It is surprising that ]ia\ing l.iid down th(‘ qUHlilications of a 
member for election, having allow(sl and helped th.it member to be elected, 
having gazetted his appointment having issued an invitation to him to 
attend this Assembly, having asked him to be present here to hear the 
address of Itis Excellency the Vi'^-eroy, we find the Home Member getting 
up and saying practically, “ true, w^e have done* all that, but wo have 
blundered We anv “having done all that m>u have don(‘ do**not 

hluttdor now by shutting (uif this mm from attending'£his House It 
Is unfortunate that the idea of (‘iiahling the gentleman eonceriu'd to attend 
this HJpus^ did not occur (‘nrlior to the members of the Government. It 
is unfortunate that the mistake w.m not rectified earlier, and that it became 
necesH^ary for my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru to bring a motion for 
adjournment of this kind Bui the position is verv simple My friend 
the Honourable the Home !^^emher says that w'c have tf> prove the privi¬ 
lege we plead. I submit 1 have shown that the privilege is implied in 
the fact of this Assiunhly being constituted aw it is, and I woul<J, ask the 
Honourable the Home Member to consider the situation a little further. 
It has been pointed out that the member concerned is not undergoiug 
a sentence, he has not 1 een tried and convicted. We take our stand 
on this. If the gentloman w^ere convicted and sentenced, the 
position would be different ' The rules do not lav down «uch n disquali¬ 
fication, and by an Ordinance pass(*d hv {a'rtificaf ion you cannot deprive 
a man of the right which has h(‘cn conferred upon him hv Kiatute. Can 
there be any greater insult to this House than what is involved in the 
adoption of this policy? This House lias not passed the law under which 
this gentleman has been interned, and the English Parliament has 
taken care to see that unless a man has been convicted ho shall not be 
shut out from taking part ns a member of the Supreme Legislative Assem¬ 
bly of the country. My Honourable friend the Home Member referr^ 
to the case of Ireland, to those unfortunate days of 18R1 when Ireland 
was seething with discontent and witnessed many unhappy events. Why 
oannot be cast his eves forward to the Ireland of to-dav? T am sure there 
is not an Englishman who would fool h ippy that in 1881, a measure like 
that to which the Home Member referred was adopted. You have again 
and again told us that we have entered upon a new era, that there should 
be an era of goodwill and co-operation between the non-bfficials and offi¬ 
cials, between Europeans and Indians Is it not vour duty as w'ell ns ours 
that we should adopt a course of conduct w^hich will commend itself to 
the judgment of all Indians as woll as Europeans? T ask every Member 
of thill Home to say whether the course adopted by Government com¬ 
mends itself toi him. T make no exception. I ask everv^ Member of this 
House to sav whether the man whose privileges we are discussing, who has 
not been tried, convicted and sentenced, should be shut out from taking 
part in proceedings of this House merely because he bae I'een detained 
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under an Ordinance. W'e have repeatedly asked the Government to put 
these detenus on trial. The (TC)Vt*ninient have uot accepted that fair 
challenge. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 did not understand that 
there Wits goinj? to be an antic*ii)ation of debate on this question. I have 
made the oul^ spt'oeli that it iv possible for me to make mid it is not fair 
to the Leader of tlie Louse tliat tbert‘ slumld lx this anlieipation. I did 
uot deal with any of those points 

Hr. President: The ‘Honourable Pandit wilTliave ample opportunity to 
discuss the general question later during this session, whin the motions 
T' that connectien are reaclu'd. *7 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am fieHcclly within my rights in 
basing my argunxuits upon the facts tMinnected with the Ordinance and the 
detention of the gentleman to whoi i the motion plates. I Am perfectly 
entitled to point nut the f'\cimw<jm(‘es under vvmch Government have 
sought ^o frustrate thc' enp»\m(‘nt ot a right hv a Member of tibia House 
who is detairx'd under an Ordinance which has not been passed by this 
J-Jouse. I wdll not dilat(‘ further on Ibal point T do rot wish to take 
up the time of the House furlhe»‘ I submit that in the iksi place 
because it is the i\ 'ht of Mr Satxendrn (Mmndra Milra to attend this House 
as a Member and to take part in its delihcndions, he should be allowed 
to attend The Bengal Ooxi'ninx nt should rc'ceive an order from the 
Gevernmeni of India to let this gentleman he ^et frix' so that ho may 
attend meetings of this House ] have* reft'rred to the Ordinuuce. I wi'h 
the House to note tlu' pe'Hod of detention w’hicli the gentleman concerned 
1ms undergone, and to note further that if this gentleman had been con¬ 
victed ahd sentcuiced, probably the s('nt(*nct‘ would have expired and he 
would have bei n in a different positioii to wdml he i« in now. His inteni- 
nicnt under tlie ()i*dinanc(‘ foi an iiKb'hnitc period is n very seriouB wTong 
to him, and no lu^tificalion has h en offered for it to this House. For 
tliese reasons, both on the m’ound oi t^'e ri",]it (>f Mr. Sat\endra Clmndra 
Mitra to attend as a Member of this Hou^e and Ix'cause also such a privi¬ 
lege as is claimed should he established iu this House by convention, I 
appeal to tlic Ilonourabh* Ihc Home M( inbi*r and the wli(>l(‘ House to accept 
lliis motion. The privih'^a's of tlie IToiise of Commons have not been 
created by a constitutional act, either of the Jhirliamcnt or of the King. 
Many of them have grown up, as main conventions have grown up; and 
T say let this be roeognis(‘d as a privilege of this House that a man who 
has been elected a Member of this House shall not be prevented from 
taking part in the discussions of this House by any order or Ordinance 
nassed by executive authority 1 comrmmd tliis motion most strongly to 
the Members of this House*. 

Mr. President: I do not know if at this stage we should adjourn. 
Several Mussalinan Mc'rnbcrs w'ish to get away for their prayers "and if we 
continue the discussion much longer, thes wulTiiot be here to record their 
votes. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr, President: The question is that the question be now pyt. 

The motion was ndopttd. ^ 

Mr. President: Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not think''Y have 
any right of reply on this. 
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Pandit MotUal Hehm: Sir, 1 think my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member has been sufficiently answered by the speeches which followed 
his. I have only to point out one thing more. We have been reminded 
of the nature of these detentions and arrests. Now what is it?^ As I 
said in my opening remarks, you cannot put it any higher than this, that 
these good people are suspected by the bmeaucracy of being very dangerous 
people. Well, what are you afraid of? They are suspected of being 
anarchists. Now I ask you and I ask the Honourable the Home Member 
to consider for a moment what is it that I sim asking on behalf of Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra. What I am asking on his behalf is the ^ 
opportunity for him to come here to take the oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Elfyjeror. That is what he is askftig for and that is 
what permission is not given to him to do. The man who comes to this 
Asseinbly must perforce take the oath. Does that go for nothing, and 
are we to attach a larger meaning to a verbal assurance to Lord Lytton 
thai the man will lAt engage in political crime? Sir, if I may say so, 
it means nothing but pure vanity. Because His Excellency Lord Lytton’s 
^ahily would not permit him to allow the man to come here and His 
fixcdilency would not rest content until ho has come down on his knees 
before him he must not be allowed to take the oath of allegiance. This is 
An additional reason which I lay before the House, and 1 submit for its 
consideration that it is almost conclusive. But that again is going into 
the iierits of the question. I say that apart frops the merits, whatever 
the man may be, you may take such precautions, you may make such 
arrangements as you like, but surely ho can be allowed to exercise his 
right under proper safeguards. Whatever you may think of the man—^he 
may be a very dangerous man indeed—as I have said, surely the resources 
of the British Empire are not so .inadequate as not to be sufficient to 
cope with any situation. What does it moan, what do I ask for him? 
Only liberty to come and reside in Delhi while the House is in Session to 
attend the meetings of this House to represent his constituents. Indeed 
I am fully entitled to ask that he be released for all purposes, but I have 
limited my motion and, as ni) Honourable friend Pandit Mudan Mohan 
Msdaviya has pointed out, it is confined to asking for the freedom of 
movement for a number of ^ days—^whether it is 40 or 30 days I cannot 
take it upon myself to fix—^before the commencement of a Session and 
a similar Yiumber of days after the close of the Session in order to enable 
him fully to discharge his duties. With these few words, Sir, I commend 
my motion to the House, and I hope it will be unanimously adopted, at 
least by the non-official section of the House. 

Mr. President: The Honourable the Home Member said that he had 
no right of reply. I find from the rules that he has the last word. Does 
he wish to speak? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not propose to 
take up the time of the House for more than a minute or two on this 
matter .... 

Mr. T. Prakaeam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I ask whether the Honourable the Home 
Member .... 

^{Honourable Members: ** Order, order ^’.) 

Mr. President: Is it a point of order that you are raising, Mr. Prakaeam? 

Mr. T. Prakaeam: No, Sir, it is not a point of order, but .... 
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Mr. Presideilt: Then you have no right unless the Honourable the 
Home Member gives way. Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I did not give wa^ to 
the Honourable gentleman purposely because I do not think that it is 
reasonable when one is making a reply—especially as I told the House 
that I did nol propose to detain the House for more than a minute or 
two—for h’m to interrupt me. I can assure him that in the course of an 
ordinary speech I should have had much pleasure in giving way, but on 
the occasion of the last reply I do not think that ft is a reasonable thing 
to ask mo to do that. 

This case has been argued from almost every point of view possible. 
A case was sought to be made out first on the techtdeal ground of privilege. 
Then a good deal was said on the merits. I said from the beginning that 
I proposed to deal with this point from the constitutional point of view* 
where it was very properly placed by the Honourablu Mover, and I do not 
propose to depart from that one jot. I have not been shaken by one 
argument which has been j^iit forward on the point of constitutional Ja^. 
No one has suggested that there are any privileges which cover thia case, 
and no one has repudiated my argument that had this case occurred in 
relation to the House' of Commons, there would have been no breach 0f 
jirivilege whatever It is in vam that it is sought to draw a red herrifig 
over the trail bj aa>ing, ** Why cite Irish legislation? ” I waa not 
citing Ir.sh legislation, I was citing the conduct of the House of Commons 
in England 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: I said Insh precedents 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not an Irish precedent, 
it IS a precedent of the House of Commons—it arose in connection with 
an Irish matter. I hardly think that my friend himfeeif would contend 
that it is an Irish precedent. That is the position I ha v e ^nSeavoured to 
put before >ou I must thank the House generally for the way in which 
they have debated this question and for putting forward the right position. 

I do see that in the constitutional procedure there is a lacuna. I made 
an offer to the House that we should follow the House of Commons pro¬ 
cedure and that we should see that the President gets a report of any 
Member who had been detained in this way. 

ikr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will he he given the opportunity to judge 
whether the detention was proper or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly not. I propose 
to follow the English Parliamentary precedent. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami lyengar: There an* also procedonls of that kind, 
Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 
pardon me I am trying to make an offer; he. is trying to make a rival 
offer. Therefore, Sir, 1 stand by what I said. It has not been argued 
for oiu' thing, that there is any such privilege attaching to Members of this 
^Houso and further I have satisfactorily established—I hope to the satis¬ 
faction of the majority of this House—^that there is no such privilege attach¬ 
ing in the House of Commons. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That thib Assembly do now adjonrn.” 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES--64. 

Abdoola Haroon, Haji. , 

Abdul fli^e^ Mr. 

Abdul Lsuf Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah |laji Kasim^ Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Bangaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Badi-uZ'Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. ** 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W, niatiibakhah. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Oketty, Mr. R. K. ^haumukham. 

C^iimdef) Mr. Nimi«d Chunder. 

Has, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakaniha. 

Putt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Putte, Mr. Sriah Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raoa. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhap, Mr. 

W. M. P. ‘ 

Ooawami, Mr. T. C. 

Qalab Singh, Sa#ar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Iyengar, Mr. 8. Srinivasa, 

JamnAdas, Seth. 

Jayal^, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jugiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Kidwai, Mir. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Ba«|^it Hriday Nath. 

NOES-46. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir 6aii}bz<ida. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

A;v*yangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravanmdha. 

Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, 'ITie Honourable Sir Basil. 

Glow, Mr. A. G. 

C/oatman, Mr. J. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D 
Donovan. Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Baja Muhammad. 

Evans, Mr. F. B. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell. Mr. E. B. 

^ Tnnes. The Honouiabla Sir Charles. 
Jow.'hir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lahin Chaudbury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kauta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadaa M. 

Moonje, Dr. B. 8. 

Mukhtar 8iugh, Mr. 

Murtuza 8aheb Bahadur, Maolvi 
Sayyid. 

Nayudu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mi\ K. iD. 

Pandya, Mr, Vi^a Sagar. 

Frakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Rehari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr! G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 

SHaH Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr.'Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. ^ 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Thakar Das. Pandit. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

L'ttlehailes, Mr. R. 

Marphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, H.ji 
C%iaudhury. 

Mr. W. A. 

Mtdmihan, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Natiquo, Maulvi A. H. ’ 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamiy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes. Mr. B. F. 

Toukinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. O. H. 



SEATING ABliANGEMENTS FOB MEMBEBS. 

Xr. President: I have to remind Honourable Members that His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy is going to address this Asilembly on the morning of 
the 24th instant at 11 o’clock The House is aware that Members are to 
sit in such order as the President fixes. I have not yet fixed the order 
in which the Member should sit. So long as that order is not fixed, any 
Member is entitled to occupy any seat he chooses. I cannot, I am afraid, 
delay the fixing of that order any longer. I have delayed it for this short 
time owing to the representation made to me by certain Members. Now, 
it is not desirable that I should wait any longer, and if any Member wishes 
to make ain representation on the subject, he should do so before 12 o'clock 
on Monday next The seating arrangements which I propose to make 
will come into force from Tuesday, the 25th instant. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
26th January, 1227. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 24th January., 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock 


ADDEESS OF H E THE VICEROY TO MEMBERS OF THE LEGIS- 
LATTVE ASSEMBLY 

(His Excellency the Viceroy with the President of the Legislative 
Assemblv having arrived in profession, His Excellency took his seat on 
i the dais.) 

H. S. the Viceroy: Gentlemen, it is rny pleasant duty to-day to wel¬ 
come you to the Opening Session of tho Third Legislative Asseinbly and to 
^vish vou well in the labours vou are about to undertake Since 1 lAst 
had the honour of addr^-sing \ou the elections have wrought their changes, 
but, although we miss the presence of some whose faces and names were 
familiar in the last Assemblv and in ihe wider political Hfe of India, I am 
glad to see that many have returned whose experience in previous Houses 
will be of great value in fhe imporfant deliberations which this Assembly 
will be cabled upon to undertake 

To-day you meet for the first time in vour nev. and permanent home 
in Delhi In this Chamber the Assemblv has been provided with a setting 
worthv of its dignitv and importance, and I can pav its HesigUflir no^ higher 
compliment than by expressing the wish that the temper, in which the 
public affairs of India will he here conducted, mav reflect the harmony 
of his conception 

As regards external affairs, there is only one matter to which it is neces 
sary for me to refer As Hon’ble Members are aware, the situation in 
China has been the 8ub]eet of ^ave anxiety Attacks have recently been 
made on the lives and property in the various treaty ports of the mercantile 
communities, which include nianv Indian as well as British siibiects 
Certain Settlements have already been evacuated under pressure and the 
property of the residents eijetensivelv plundered Other and even more 
important areas are similarly *+hreatencd and His Mai’esty's Government 
have reluctantly decided that it is their duty to send reinforcements to 
China to protect the lives of tho«;e for whose safety they are responsible. 
Having regard to the fact that India is the nearest part of the Empire in 
which forces are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action by contri¬ 
buting a contingent, including Indian troops 

I^ublic opinion throughoul the world has lately witnessed tho enlighten 
ed action that has been taken to bring to an end the conditions of slavery 
'previously existing in Nepal Hon’blc Members will have welcomed more 
recent examples of the same humane movement, provided by the action 
of the Khan of Kalat within his territory, and bv the measures taken onlv 
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last month by Government to stamp out slavery in some )f the oullying 
territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. 

A few months ago I had the opportunity of visiting another of Indiai's 
frontiers on the NorthAVest, and of seeing for myself evidence of the im¬ 
proved conditions which there prevail. I trust that the policy which iny 
Government has been pursuing for the last four years in Wazirislan will 
continue lo prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to the ad¬ 
jacent parts of British India. 

When I addressed the Indian Legislature on the 17th August last, I 
stated that the Union Government had agreed to hold a Conference at Cape 
Town with representatives of the Government of India, in the hope of 
reaching a satisfactory settlement of the Indian problem in South Africa- 

The delegation, appointed by my Government and generally accepted 
by Indian opinion as representative, sailed for South Africa on the 24th 
November, and on arrival received a most cordial welcome from both the 
Government and the people of the Union The Conference was opened 
by the Prime Minister of the Union on December 17th and closed on Jan¬ 
uary 13th. As Hon’ble Members have seem from telegrams that have 
appeared in the Press, a provisional agreement has been arrived at between 
the delegations of the Indian and Union Governments, which will require 
ratification by the respective Governments 

Hon’ble Members will share the satisfaction of my Government that 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by 
the devoted and unselfish labours of Mr. Andrews, should have succeeded 
in reaching an understanding v/hich, as wc may hope, will lead to a settle¬ 
ment of this long-standing problem Those who recall the difficulty that 
this question presented a few months ago wi^ feel that the new aspect 
which it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have represented 
the two oquntrics in these discussions Our delegation have already loft 
South Africa and are due to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending 
their return and the receipt of their report, I am not in a position to make 
any announcement regarding the provisional settlement that has been 
reached. It is intended to publish the results of the work of the Confer¬ 
ence simultaneously in both countries, and in regard to the date of such 
publication we are bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. 
My Government will not fail to give the Chambers of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture an opportunity of discussing the matter at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th 
February 1026 in the Council of State conveying the decision of His 
Majesty's Government to re-constitute the Koval Indian Marine as a 
combatant force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first stage of her 
naval development, and ultimate^ to undertake her own naval defence. 
Lord Beading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done 
before the Boval Indian Navy could be inaugurated. I am glad to be 
able to sav that considerable progress can already be recorded. The 
Bombay Dockyard has been busily engaged on the equipment of the ljep6t 
Ship, and only one sloop remains to be acquired in order to complete 
the initial strength in ships Details of recruitment, organisation and 
finance have been worked out, and the most important of the proposals 
of mv Govemmenlf under these heads are already in the hands of the 
Recretarv of State The necessary legislation in Parliament will be carried 
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through, I hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position 
to introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force; and 
when that legislation is passed, the Koyal Indian Navy will come into 
existence. 

A recent event of outstanding interest has been the arrival in India of 
the Secretary of State for Air in the first of the great air-liners sent out 
to this country by tlie Itnpernd Airways Company. In so far as India is 
concerned, this development of aviation marks the introduction into the 
country of a new form of civil tran.3porL India is a country of vast 
distances, but aviation annihilates distance ns it has hitherto been reckoned. 
The increased speed of air-trunsport, coui)led willi the facilities which it 
offers for surmounting geographical obstacles, wdl be a jiotent factor in 
shortening the communication oi India with other countries, and also in 
linking up her own widespread L'rovii.ces, thus drawing them more closely 
together as members of a single nation 

As the House knows, f here are several fmtincial itiid commercial matters, 
with which w^e are at prcbcnt conc(‘rned. After a series of balanced budgets 
the Government of India may justly claim to have reached a strong financial 
position, with their credit firmly '‘stahlished hutli witliin and outside India. 
While securing this resuH, for which India owes a real debt of gratitude to 
the Hon’blo Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, Government have been 
able to abolish the Cotton Excise duty, to reduce the salt-tax and to extin¬ 
guish a considerabh' proportion ol the Piovincial Conliibutions. During the 
present Session, in addition to the aiimial Einanee liill, legislative 
measures will be laid hefori' you to givi* ell’eet to the principal recom- 
nieiidations of the Curnmey Commission 

A Bill w'ill also be placed before you, based on Ihe recommendations 
ol the Taritf Board us regards proUction to the stc‘i‘1 industry. The 
declared object of our protective policy is that ultimately the protected 
industries should be able to stand alone and l.ice world competition 
unaided, and it is by this criterion that llie siiceess or failure of the 
policy will be judged. The remarkable progress madi^ at Jamshedpur 
since 1924 affords reasonable giounds hir iiope that, before many years 
have passed, steel will bo made as choaplv in India as in any country in 
the world, and that the need for protection will disappear. But it is 
necessary, if capital is to be attracted to the industry, that manufacturers 
should bo assured for a reasonably long f)criod ol th(‘ continuance of the 
basic duties applicable to imiiorts from all countries. I’he Board however 
are, I think, right in forecasting that after soven years the time will have 
come to review the position afresli and ascertain, in the light of the 
circumstances then existing—not vsJuihcr the industry deserves protec¬ 
tion, for that question has been decided—but whether it still needs it. 

The Tariff Board, which was specially constituted to consider the claim 
to protection of the cotton industry, is, I understand, about to submit 
its report, and my Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision 
on the issues involved. * 

I turn now to topics of a more general character, w'hich must necessarily 
occupy A prominent place in all our thoughts. 

- This Assembly is of particular importance ingsmuch as within its life¬ 
time must be undertaken the Statutory enquiry, prescribed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. This fact is my excuse—if such be needed—for 
speaking frankly on some aspects of the general situation. But, 
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doing so, I desire to make my own position and that of any Governor 
Genera] plain. 

As long as the final control of Indian policy is constitutionally vested 
in the Seccetary of Glate on behalf of Parliament, it is the duty of the 
GovemlK^neral, whUe he holds his office, to guide his conduct in con- 
formity^with the general policy approved by the Imperial Government. 
Just us in Parliament, however, Indian affairs are with foreign policy 
rightly held to be outside ordinary party controversies, so a Governor 
General as buch has ni« concern with British party politics. It is his duty 
with his Government to seek faithfully to represent to the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment what he conceives to be India’s interests, and he must count on 
the help of the Legislature to enable him to do this fairly. On the other 
band, it is possible that he may be able lo help India, by telling those who 
represent her in her Councils, from his own knowledge, c5f the manner in 
M'hich, and the angle from which, the judgment of Parliament is likely to 
be formed. 

I do not ignore the fact that there* is a section of opinion in India which 
rejects tlie right of ParliuTnent to be* the arbiter of the tashion or the lime 
of India’s political development 1 can understand tliat opinion, I can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of thost* who hold it. but I can devise 
no means of recpnciliug such a position vith the undoubted facts of the 
t^ituation. 

But there is another section of opinion which, w'hile hesitating to prefer 
bo fundamental an objection to am right of Parliament to be the judge 
of these matters, vNoidd >et say in effect tiiat it was indefensible for Parlia¬ 
ment to exercise its judgment in aiiN sense but that of granting to India 
forthwith a wide, if not a (*om{)let(‘, extension of responsible power. 

The distinotion botw'een these two lines of criticism is narrow; for 
Parliament would bo no real judge if its title were hold to depend for 
sanction upon llie judgment that it delivers, and it is scarce!} possible to 
impugn its right lo deliver a free verdict, without challenging its title to 
sit in judgment on the case. 

I have not infrequently been told that the problem is psychological, 
and that many, if not most, of our present difficulties in rt*gard to pace 
and manner of advance would disajipear, if it was once possible to convince 
India that the British people w’ore sincere in their professed intention of 
giving India responsible government. 

It is difficult to know in wliat wa\ one inAy hope to carry conviction to 
quarters which remain unconvinced I have already stated my belief that, 
whether what the British people has sought and is seeking to do in 
India will be approved or condemned by history', their own inherited 
qualities left them no alternative but to open to India the path in which 
they hud themselves been pioneers, and along which they have led and 
are leading the peoples, wherever the British flag is flown. 

Moreover, in the success of the attempt to lead a friendly India towards 
self-government, the self-interest and the credit of Great Britain before 
the world are alike engaged, and forbid her to contemplate with equanimity 
the failure to achieve a fjtirpose which has been so publicly proclaimed. 
Every British party in a succession of Parliaments, elected on the widest 
franchise, and therefi're representing in the widest possible manner the 
British people, has pledged itself \o the terms of the 1917 Declaration. 
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They have implemented those terms by legislation, and thus given practical 
proof of sincerity by introducing wide and far-reaching changes into the 
structure of Indian Government. 

From those undertakings no British party can or \\ill withdraw, and, 
although the British race may lack many excellent qualities, they can afford 
to remain unmoved by charges of bad faith, which their history 

denies. 

But, it is said, the alleged sincerily of Parliament receives practical 
contradiction on the one hand by arbitrary executive acts such as the 
detention of certain men without trial in Bengal, and on the other by 
the reluctance of Parliament to give a firm time-table for the completion 
of its loudly professed purpobc ol making India herself responsible within 
the Empire for her own govermn mt. The first question concerns the 
exercise of that executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration, however constituted; and, though I am we'll aware of 
its political reactions, it is a question which must be dealt with on its 
merits, and has no direct relation with the general question of constitu¬ 
tional advance. For constitutional forms may var^' widely, but the main¬ 
tenance of law* and ord(T is tlu* inaheuahlc dut\ of all those on whom falls 
the task of goserimieiit. And inde(‘d the action, of which complaint 
is made, is sdle'iy due to the fact that ('lovemment has had good reason 
to beli('ve that those now detained had rejected the waj of constitutional 
agitation for that ol violent conspirac\, and that to put a tenn to their 
dangerous activities was essential. 

J shan^ with all Honourable Members the desire to hvv an end to the 
nee(*ssity for the continuance of these measures, but the guiding principle 
in this matter must and can only, he the interests of the public safety. 
Nor is the matter one that rests wholK or mainly in the handiJ of Govorn- 
inenl. Before ndeases can bt* sanctioned Government ‘mist hi* satisfied 
either that th(‘ c asi)ir.ic\ has been so tar suppressed that those set at 
libert\, (‘ven if they so desired, would be unable to revive it in dangerous 
form, or if the oiguTiisation for conspiracy still exists, that those released 
would no longer wiGi to'employ their freedom to resume their dangerous 
activities Government have always made it eh .ir, and 1 repent to-day, 
that th(*ir sole obj('ct in keeping any men under restraint is to prevent 
terrorist outrages, and that they are prepand to lelease them the moment 
they are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object. 

Tlu‘ othc'r tmnn ground for challenging the sincerit\ of Parliament is 
based, as I have said, upon the general method of apjiroach tl^at Parlia¬ 
ment has adopted towards the problem of Indian constitutional develop¬ 
ment, and as regards this, 1 wash to speak more full>. 

Those who are anxious to see constitutional advance must either 
coerce Parliament or conviTicc it. I cannot emphasise too strongly that 
in this matter they are not likely to succeed in coercing Parliament, and 
that Parliament will resent the attempt to do *so, under whatever shape 
the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably bo gravely disquieted 
by language, which appears to be inspired W hostility not only to legiti¬ 
mate British interests, but also to the Bripsh connexion. Nor is this 
feeling on the part of Parliament the mcre uelfish desire to retain power 
that it is sometimes represented. Parliament believes, and in my judg¬ 
ment rightly, that as it has been placed by history in a position to guide 
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and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations if 
it surrendered its charge before it was satisfied that it could be safely 
entrusted to other hands. 

Parlian|||nt therefore will be rather inclined to examine the practical 
success otyu^rwise that has attended the attempt it has made to solve 
the proble^^ It will be quite really to believe that there are features 
in the present arrangements which can be improved—and it will be 
ready to improve them. What it will not understand is the line of argu¬ 
ment which says that, because the present foundations for future respon¬ 
sible government are alleged to be at fault, this is necessarily to be 
remedied by immediately asking those foundations to boar the entire 
weight of the whole edifice we desire to build. 

When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the working of the re¬ 
formed constitution, it does not invite any Indian party, as it was authori¬ 
tatively stated the other day, to lay aside for the lime being its demand 
for Swaraj; it does not desire that any party or individual should forego 
the freest and fullest right of criticism and constitutional opposition to 
any action that Government may take; but it does invite Indian political 
parties to show whether or not the ultimate structure, w'hich Parliament 
is seeking to erect,, is one suitable to Indian conditions and Irfdian needs. If 
it BOOS any largo section of Indian opinion, however vocal in its desire 
to further the cause of Indian solf-govemment, steadily adhering to the 
determination to do nothing but obstruct the machinery with which India 
has been entrusted. Parliament is more likely to see in this evidence that 
the application of Western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken 
than proof of the wisdom of immediate surrender' to India of all its 
own responsibility. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction that a consider¬ 
able part of the political thought of India has not allowed itsedf to be dis¬ 
suaded by criticism or opposition from endeavouring to woik the new^ 
constitution with constructive purpose. Those who so guide their action 
are in my judgment proving themselves the true friends of Indian consti¬ 
tutional development. 

Parliament is likely to judge tliesc matlcrs as a plain question of 
practical efficiency. It will be less interested in the exact legal and con¬ 
stitutional rights granted by the rofornis to the Indian L('gislaturcs than 
in the extent to which these Legislatures have realised their responsibili¬ 
ties and duties. It will bo quite \vilhng to recognise and make allowance 
for the limitations placed upon Legislatures by the existing constitution; 
but it will be genuinely puzzled and disappointed if it finds that a good 
, part of ten years has been w^asted in a refusal to play the game because 
some of the players did not like the rules. Propaganda in favour of aHer- 
ing the rules in the early stages of the game will have little effect on the 
mind of Parliament, but, on the other hand, it will certainly be influenced 
if it finds the Indian Legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a spirit of service to India, and tacitly assuming always that 
their real responsibility is greater than that which is expressed in any 
Statute. I 

For Parliament hits spent hundreds of years in perfecting its own con¬ 
stitution, and knows very well that it has only grown into what it is to-day 
by the steady use and extension qf the power, at first limited, but by 
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custom and precedent constantly expanding, which it contained. There 
was a time in Canada, when the religious differences between Protestants 
and Koman Catholics were supposed to constitute an absolute bar to full 
self-government; but after a few years, owing to the goc^d bense of the 
Canadian Legislature, the vor> real powers of the British Parliament to 
intervene were silently allowed first to fall into desuetude aidd then to 
disappear. ParHaTnent knows top that it is by this moans that everyone 
of the Dominions has obtained fully yosponsible self-government, finally 
leading, as wc have seen at tlie last Imperial Conference, to a wide revi¬ 
sion of the letter of constitutional relations previously prevailing between 
the several Governments oi the Empire. 

What then is the position? 

If wc concede, as I ask we ma\, to British and Indian peoples sincerity 
of 2 >urpose, we are in agreement on the fundamental matter of the end 
we desire to roach. There me;; be, and is, disagreement over the ways 
and means of reaching it; but it is surely a strange distortion of perspec¬ 
tive if we allow our conduct lo be unduly influenced by differences on 
issues, which arc after all only incidental to the main issue on which we 
are agreed. 

Here, ns in otln »• human affairs, evolutionary progress can be realised 
in two differeni wj^s, boUAcen which wc have constantly to make our 
choice. Either w'o cm b( aich out points of agreement, in the final pur¬ 
poses which inspire thought and action; or, rejecting these peaceful coun¬ 
sels, wo can fobow the \\<\y of conflict where agreement is forgotten, where 
di'cngreemonts are cxaggcrulcYl, and where the fair flowers of mutual 
understanding and trust are overgrown by the tangled weeds of suspicion 
and resentment In many directions and throughout many centuries the 
world has made trial cl the last, and, in sore disappointment at the 
results, is coming painfully to Icnm that the way of friendship may be 
at once the more noble and the more powerful instrument of progress. 

I have thought it right to say so much, because I am deeply impressed 
witli the gravity of Die situation and wdth the necessity that lies upon us 
all of facing facts i am conscious that much that I have said may 
evoke criticism and excite^ opposition; but I hope that I may have succeed¬ 
ed in saying it in words th it wdll not w’ound the legitimate susceptibilities 
of any. If in this respect 1 have anywhere gone astray, and emploved 
languafo which has falsified my hopes, I would here express my genuine 
regret- But believing as I do that what I have said is true, I should 
think myself to have heen lacking in my duty, if I had been deterred 
from telling this AsseinbV frankl> what I conceive to be the truth, from 
fear that it might sound unpleasantIv upon their ears. It were better to be 
blamed for saying unpleasant things if they are true in time, than to be 
condemned for sn\ing them too late. I think it is essential that India 
should clearly appreciate some of the factors w^iich will be powerful to 
influence the* mind of Parliament I have sought, so far as my own 
experience and knowledge on these matters is of any worth, to place 
India in possession of them, and I earnestly lApe that, in the time which 
* will elapse before the Rtntutorv enquiry, events may follow such a course 
as may coTivince both India and Great Britain that it is possible for them 
harmoniously to work together for the consummation of their common 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock» Mr. President in the Chair. 

MEMBEBS SWORN; 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke, M.Ii.A. (Bombay: European); 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, M.L.A. (Nominated: Anglo-Indians); 
and 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi, M.L.A. (Nominated: Labour Interests). 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Despatch op Indian Troops to China. 

Mr. Presldant : I have received the following notice of motion for adjourn¬ 
ment of the House from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar: 

<< I ffive notice that I shall move the adjournment of the House to-morrow (25th 
January) to consider a matter of urgent public importance : 

the action of the Government of India in agreeing to contribute a contingent 
including Indian troops to take part iu the military operations in China.’* 

I do not understand what debate the Honourable Member desires to raise 
on this motion. If his object is to call into question the foreign policy 
of the British ‘Government or that of the Government of India, the motion 
is clearly out of order. I should like, therefore, in the first instance, to 
ascertain from the Honourable Member what the object underlying his 
motion is. The motion, I regret to observe, is in very wide terms and 
I should like to know from the Honourable Member what really he means 
or what point he intends to raise by this motion. 

Mr. 8. Srlnlvisa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
the object of the motion is to discuss the question whether the Government 
of India is entitled to or should send Indian troops to China without con¬ 
sulting the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Preiridint: I do not know if, in view of the narrow issue which 
Mr. Srinivasa* Iyengar proposes to raise on his motion, Government have 
any (Ejection. * 

Tha Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan (Home Member): Yes, Sir, 

I am afiaid I must object—^for this reason; because it seems to me impos¬ 
sible to discuss the question of sending troops to China without explaining 
io the H^se. the reason why troops are being sent to China, and that 
would involve a discussion which cannot fail to affect our relation—^not only 
the relation of this Government but of the British Government—^with ma^ 
other lo^gn powers. A discussion of this kind at this stage oovdd not lail^ 

( 61 ) A 
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in my judgment, and it is a considered judgment speaking as a Member 
of the Government,'to have the most disastrous results. I believe ii would 
be impossible, however carefully my Honourable friend was Xo avoid going" 
beyond the narrow issue, not to discuss the necessity and other points 
relating to the sending of these troops, and, even if he was successful in 
that, there is no guarantee that other Members of the House would obsexwe 
the same restraint. If my Honourable friend wishes at any time to raise 
file constitutional issue, 1 would suggest to him lhat it is very easy for 
him to do so in general terms and without inierfering with international 
relations which may have reactions which this House I am sure would be 
very very reluctant to stir. 

Pandit XotUal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, the motion which is before the House and in respect 
of which leave is being asked for arises out of an announcement made by 
His Excellency the Governor General in his Inaugural Address. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The only question now under considera¬ 
tion is the point of order, and I would ask the Honourable Member to be 
as brief as possible. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I will not be more than five minutes. It arises 
out of the announcement made by His Excellency that the Government 
of India had agreed to send a contingent including Indian troops to China. 
Well, the object of the motion is simply to protest against any such agree¬ 
ment having been arrived at without any reference to this House and with¬ 
out giving it an opportunity to express its views on the subject. As the 
issue has been limited by the Mover, there is no question of any foreign 
relations between the British Government and any foreign power. The 
Viceroy himself said that the reason why the contingent was being sent 
was the lawlessness of a certain section of the Chinese public which had 
resulted in insecurity ot life and property and that this was a purely 
defensive measure against such lawlessness. That was the reason assigned 
by His Excellency himself. We are not going beyond that, and I do not 
think it is proposed to discuss anything else. There are no relations between 
the British Government and His Excellency the Governor General or 
between the Governor General and any foreign State involved. It is a 
purely domestic question whether the troops that are being sent out to 
China for whatever reason (with which we are not concerned) should include 
a contingent from India containing Indian troops without reference to the 
Legislature. That is the whole point. As for the apprehension of my 
friend Ihe Honourable the Home Member that, although the Mover of 
the Eesolution may restrict himself to the narrow issue he has stated^ 
there is a likelihood of the other Members going beyond the limits, I submit, 
Sir, that it will be for you to see that the Members do not go beyond those 
limits, and I think the House may well leave it in your hands. We are 
Eure that you will not allow the discussion to digress. 

Pandit Madan Moh a n Malav^a (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I support what my Honourable friend the last 
BjfeBker has said and I wish to draw attention to just one or two other 
poinia. The troops of India cannot be employed outside India without the 
Mcnction of Pajrliancfent. The troops of India should not be employed out 
til Ipdia without consultation with this Assembly. When there was a war, 
tlie CloTemment were pleased to oaU a Conference. That Conference was 
intlUid in Delhi in order to explain to the Princes and people of India the 
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reasons which led His Majesty’s Government to enter upon the war and 
to ask for their continued support in carrying the war to a successful issue. 
We do not know what developments may take place in the future in oon- 
neclion with the despatch of this contingent to China, but I am sure that 
if such a more serious contingency should arise, Government would wish 
to enlist the sympathy and support of the Indian public represented as it 
is in this Legislature, in order to carry out their policy, and it seems \o 
me, Sir, that the question as to whether the Government should have sent 
out troops without any reference to this Assembly is a question of vital 
importance and that it should be discussed as such without entering into 
questions which will affect the foreign relations of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. B. K. Shaxunukhaxn Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cvm North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, are we to understand that the 
Honourable the Homo Member has raised a technical objection to this 
motion on the ground that it will come within the mischief of the rule 
prohibiting discussion of the foreign relations of His Majesty’s Government, 
or does he simply object on the point of expediency? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has heard the Home Member 
as I have done. Tlie Home Member is quite clear that he objects to the 
motion on the ground that it falls within the mischief of rule 22 or 23— 
whicheve** it is—of the Resolution Rules and he further objects on the 
ground that any discussion of the subject matter of'the motion at this 
stage would lead to disastrous consequences. I have no power to disallow 
this motion on the ground that it can not be moved without detriment 
to the public interest. That power is vested in the Governor General. The 
Chair is therefore not concerned with the second objection. The main 
objection of the Home Member, as I understand, is that the motion comes 
within the mischief of Rule 23 of the Resolution Rules. 

*Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
understand that the motion whach is now before the House is sought 
to be confined only to one point, namely, whether the Government of 
India should have agreed to send Indian troops to China, as was announced 
by His Excellency the Viceroy, without reference to this House. That 
is what I understand to be the issue. If that is the only issue, then the 
only question that we can discuss is whether the Government of India 
should have referred the matter to this House before they agreed to send 
the troops or not. If it is confined only to that point, then may I know 
what objection there can be to tho motion being discussed? 

Tha Honourabla Sir Alazandar Muddiman: I should like to say, Sir, 
that if I am to justify, I must explain; if I am to explain, I must explain 
foreign relations. It is quite obvious that I cannot justify by any other 
way. It was 8aid*that Members would confine themselves strictly to the 
tenns of the motiem. I am quite prepared to ac^mit that they will endea¬ 
vour to do so. But I cannot confine myself to the terms of the motion. 
I cannot explain matters that cannot be explained without references that 
At this stage might have most unfortunate results and would open a debate 
not within the inles. I do appeal to the House to consider the international 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 

A 2^ 
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implications of this matter. Already in this discuBsioia I have heard 
the use of the term ‘Var*'. Do you really desire to prejudice negotiations 
of the most delicate character? If, I am to justify this, I cannot justify 
it fully without breaking the rules. Do you wish to force me into that 
position? I appeal to the House. 

Mr. S« Srinivasa Iyengar: I wish to reply in a word or two. I do not 
propose to argue it. 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply in this 
case. It is merely a point of order that is being discussed. The Honour¬ 
able the Home Member does not question that the motion now before 
the House raises a definite matter or a matter of urgent public importance. 
1 take it, therefore, that the subject matter of the motiem is a definite diatter 
of urgent public importance. The main ground on which he objects to 
this motion is that it relates to a matter afiecting the relations of the 
British Government with the Chinese Government. This Assembly is cer¬ 
tainly not entitled to criticise or discuss the foreign policy of the British 
Government or of the Government of India, and any motion which directly 
or indirectly raises any discussion of that foreign policy would certainly 
be out of order. But the Honourable Member in charge of this motion 
has clearly indicated that his intention is to restrict this motion to a 
narrow issue, namely, that the Government of India should not have 
agreed to send Indian troops to China for military operations without 
reference, to this Assembly. There is, therefore, no danger of the Assem¬ 
bly discussing or criticising the foreign policy of any Government. I fully 
appreciate the point of view of the Home Member that any discussion 
on the subject matter of this motion at this stage would lead to disas¬ 
trous consequences But, as I have already pointed out to this Assembly, 
it is not a question for the Chair to consider. The Chair is bound by 
rile rules and regulations, and, if the motion does not raise any question 
of foreign policy of the British Government or of the Government of 
India and merely calls in question the action of the Government of 
India in agreeing to send Indian troops without any reference to this Legis¬ 
lature, I do not see how I can disallow it. It was contended that Mem¬ 
bers would not have sufficient restraint in .discussing this motion and 
would criticise the foreign policy in their speeches. It is of course for 
the Chair to see how it would regulate the ^scusaion on this motion, and 
T am perfectly certain that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not allow any 
Member in the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, to call into ques¬ 
tion the ddcision of the British Government to carry on military opera¬ 
tions in China or anything of that kind and I shall also see that the discus¬ 
sion on this question is restricted to the one issue and the one issue alone, 
namely, the action of the Government of India in agreeing to send Indian 
troops without reference to this Assembly. The Hom^ Member further 
contended that Members might put a restraint on themselves but he 
could not explain his case without giving reasons why the Governtnent 
of India hud been obliged to agree to send troops to China. Well, that is 
hie misfortune. The Chair cannot help him. the opinion c4 the 
Chair, it is not at all necessary for the purpose of this restricted motion 
for the Home Member i to touch on and discuss the question of foreign 
policy. He can very well say in reply ‘*Well, we are not boun<L under 
the Government of India Act to consult the Legislature, and therefore 
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we have not consulted them’*. Or he might go further and say, “Ordi-* 
narUy, we would consult the Legislature, but in this matter, there are 
secret negotiations going on, or anything of that kind, and therefore it is 
not in the public interests to discuss the whole matter on the floor of 
this House”. He can, if he wishes, meet the Legislature in that way. 
But, as I say, it is not my fault that the Home Member finds himself in 
a difficult portion. For all these reasons, I rule that the motion, restrict¬ 
ed as it is on a single narrow issue, is m order. 

I now ask whether the Honourable Member has the leave of the 
House to move the adjournment? 

The Honouralfle Sir Alexander Muddixnan: 1 oppose it. 

Mr. President: As objection is taken, I request those Honourable 
Members who are m favour of leave being granted to rise an their places. 

(More than 25 Honourable Members rose in their places.) 

Mr. President: As more than 25 Honourable Members have risen, I 
intimate that leave is granted and that the motion will be taken up at 
4 P.M. to-day for discussion, unless, in the meantime, His Excellency the 
Governor General otherwise directs. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOE 

ItAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have 
been elected to serve on \he Standing Finance Committee for Hallways: 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 

Mr. H. G. Cocke, 

Mr. II. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 

Mr. E, F. Sykes, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla, 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, 

Haji Abdocla Haroon, 

Mr. M. S. Aney, and 

Mr. Varahogiri Venkata Jogiah. 

STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Bonourable Sir Ohaxles Innes (Member for Commerce and Eail- 
'ijeys): Sir, I lay on the table the Agreement* between the United Kingdom 
and Estonia regarding Tonnage Measurement of Merchant Ships, together 
with Notes exchanged, which affects India. 


•Not printed. 


ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Hr. President: Non-ofiicial Members of the Assembly will now proceed 
to elect eight members to serve on the Committee on Public Accounts. 
^ere are 18 candidates whose names are printed on the ballot papers 
which will now bo supplied to Members in the order lin which I call them. 
(The ballot was then taken.) 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTEUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I ask for leave 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, for a certain purpose. I do not think that I need add anything to 
the Statement of Objects and Eeasons setting forth the purposes of this 
technical Bill. I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN SECUKITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Becuritdes Act, 1920, for 
certain purposes for the reasons given in the Statement of Objects smd 
'Beastms. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I introduce the Bill. 

THE CODE OF CIVIL PEOCEDUEE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 
(Amendment of Section 115.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908, for certain purposes. 

Tlu‘, section amended is section 115 of the Code which deals with revi¬ 
sions. As this is a new House, I may explain the genesis of the Bill. 
The Govc'mment of India appointed a very strong Committee which is 
generally known as the Cavil Justice Committee and they made a very 
large number of recommendations. Those recommendations have been 
in large part dealt with, but still there are some which have not been 
disposed of. The particular proposals which this Bill puts forward were 
rt'commendtxl by that strong commit tee wliich \^as presided over by the 
prc8(*ut diief Justice of the Bengal High Court. The reasons which led 
the Civil Justice Committee to make those recommendations will be found 
on pages 870 to 875 of their Eeport. They examined the matter with 
considerable care. The proposals in a word effect a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in the power of the High Court to interfere on revision. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India felt that proposals of this kind required further examina¬ 
tion and they circulated it to Local Governments and High Courts, and 
a considerable body of opinion supported the Civil Justice Committee's 
l^posals. In these circumstances I felt it my duty, as the recommenda* 
tions of this powerful Ccsnmlttee had been supported in various competent 
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iguaitters, io bring in a Bill in this House to give effect to this. I accord¬ 
ingly ask for leave to do so. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
anove for leave to inta*oduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908, for certain purposes. 

Those Members who were Members of the In^st House will have seen 
this Bill before. It is a Bill with a short history. It was originally intro¬ 
duced and passed in the Council of State, 1 moved on it in the last 
Assembly and objection was taken on two small points. It va> at the end 
of the Session. I could not plead any great urgency and, therefore, I asked 
and obtained the permission of the House to withdraw that Bill. The Bill 
as introduced endeavours to meet the two points that were taken in the 
'debate on the occasion when I last moved. Our late colleague, Sir 

Bivaswamy Aiyer, raised the question of clause 2 of the Bill and we have 

amended clause 2 of the Bill as now introduced in a manner which I hope 

meets the point raised. He raised th(‘ question—I sec 1 was wrong, it was 
Bir Hari Singh Gour, not Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer—that it should not be neces¬ 
sary that the fact of payment under clause 2 should appear in the hand¬ 
writing of the person making it. The IMll now provides that the 

acknowledgment of the payment may he in the handwriting of or in the 
>vriting signed by the ])erson making the payment. That, I think, goes 
‘some way to meet'the objection then raised. Another objection of a more 
general character was that a Bill providing for limitation should not be 
introduced without a reasonable amount of notice to peoph' concerned and 
we have provided for that by inserting in the Bill that I now ask for leave 
to introduce a commencement clause providing that it should not come into 
force till tlie first day of January 1928 The other small amendments with 
which the Bill deaK are of a trivial nature and were not challenged on the 
last occasion they were before the House, and I conceive will not be 
•challenged on this occasion. Sir, I move for leave. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN liEGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Kegistration 
Act, 1908, for a certain purpose. 

This, Sir, is a Bill which has b( en thought to* be necessary in vieav of 
a certain decision of their Lordships of the Privy Gouncil. That decision 
was given in the case of Dyal Singh vs. Indar Singh. The Privy Council 
•in that ease lay down that an agreement to sell immoveable property of 
the value of Bs. 100 or more, if it contains the recital of part payment of 
"purchase money by way of earnest, requires registration so as to render it 
■admissible in evidence. Our attention has been drawn to this case both by 
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questions in this House and also by a reference from the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, and the consensus of opinion we have received and the best advice 
we can obtain go to show that unless we legislate we shall leave the law 
in a very unsettled condition. What exactly is the effect of the decision 
is possibly doubtful. I sec that it has been judicially considered in a 
Bombay case comparatively recently, and if the view of the Bombay court 
is the correct one, then the scope of the effect, or as we conceive the effect^ 
of the former decision of the Privy Council is somewhat limited. The case 
was that of Lachmi Das and Company' versus D., J. Akali^ which was heard 
by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kemp. But in any event we do fear 
there may be a considerable disturbance of a procedure, or rather of a 
rule, which has been followed for a considerable period of years by the 
Indian courts. Therefore it is for that reason, Sir, I ask leave to introduce* 
the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CUERENCY BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I introduce 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold 
and the sale of gold exchange. 

Sir Purehotamdas Thekurdaa (Indian Merchants’ Chamber* Indian* 
Oommc*Tce): May 1 ask the Honourable Member one question ? When is it 
his intention to bring up this Bill for consideration before the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, I am not prepared at the 
moment to answer that question which is one for the Leader of the Hou^e. 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) * Sir, I introduce* 
ihe Bill to establish a gold standard currency for British India and consti¬ 
tute a Reserve Bank of India. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AIVIENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I introduce* 
the Bill farther to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certaim 
Tiurposes 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I introduce the Bill to provide for the continuance of the pro¬ 
tection of the steel industry in British India, 



TOE INDIAN MEBCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Tho Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I introduce the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Mimber): Sir, I introduce- 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes. 


THE GOLD STANDABD AND BESEBVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Badl Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, the 
motion that I now have the privilege to 'move is that the Bill to establish 
a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Beserve Bank 
of India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Of the three Bills relating to currency which have just been introducecL 
this is the one which deals in a comprehensive manner with the recom^ 
mendations df the Currency Commission as a whole and contains the pro¬ 
posals of the Government of India for giving effect to those recommenda¬ 
tions. Of the other two Bills the last, the Imperial Bank of India (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, is in a sense consequential on the Bill now before us. It is 
designed to regulate the position of the Imperial Bank of India when the 
Beserve Bank has come into effective existence. The first of the three 
Bills, the Currency Bill, is in substance a revival of the Bill introduced 
last August into the last Assembly, the purpose of which is to regulate the 
stabilization of the currency of India during the interim period between now 
and the moment when the Beserve Bank of India comes into existence. 
The Gold Standard and Beserve Bank of India Bill covers the whole of the 
recommendations of the Currency Commission. It provides for the intro¬ 
duction of a gold standard into India in that form which has come to be 
known as the gold bullion standard, and it provides for the inauguration: 
of the proposed Beserve Bank of India*.' Its provisions are detailed and 
somewhat complicated and I do not think that there will be any hesita¬ 
tion in any part of the House in agreeing with the view which has beem 
taken by the Government that the first step is to circulate that Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. It is most important that tha 
Government and the Legislature should have the advantage in a measure 
of this sort of the judgment of the commercial and general public, both 
on the principles on which the Bill is founded and on the details as set 
out in the various clauses. It has been no light task for those responsible 
to get this Bill ready and published by the time this House began its 
Session. For our success in producing and publishing a Bill at that date 
we are very much indebted to the team work that has been put in by all 
those who have been responsible for preparing the Bill, in the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, in the.India Office and in the 
Imperial Bank of India. I should like to pay a special tribute of tfianks 
to the Controller of Currency, Mr. Denning, for the work that he has done, 
and last but not least to the draftsman, Mr. Wright, who has worked 
'very hard in preparing this Bill. 

The principles of the measure have been before the public for nearly 
six months, since the date of the issue of the Beport of the Currency 
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<Commission on August 4th, and the whole subject of India's currency 
and the possible methods of reforming it has been under discussion in 
.the Press and in the study very vigorously since that date. Attention has 
perhaps been somewhat unduly concentrated on cme particular point, a 
point which from the angle of vision of the Bill now before us may be 
said to be a minor one. The subject of the ratio is indeed raised by this 
'Bill, for example, in clauses 28 and 85, where the question of the ratio is 
definitely raised. But I think it will be for the convenience of the House 
if we defer to another opportunity the continuance of the discussion of 
that particular subject. The Currency Bill raises the question of the ratio 
in a specific form, and it is the intention of the Government to press that 
Bill to a decision during the current Delhi Session. In answer to the 
point that was put to me by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas a few minutes 
ago, the Government have not yet come to a decision as to the further 
procedure which will be adopted in regard to the currency measures gen- 
•erally. It depends partly on the progress of other business; but I may 
say that after consulting opinions so far as they could do so in various 
•quarters of the House, Gbvemment are inclined to the view that it will bo 
the desire of the majority of the Members of this House that the Currency 
Bill should not bo brought on for effective discussion until the Budget has 
been introduced. Meanwhile we propose that the Gold standard and 
Beserve Bank Bill should be circulated for public opinion; and we may 
well hope that before it returns from circulation, the long drawn-out contro¬ 
versy about the ratio will have been happily settled ns a result of our dis¬ 
cussions in connection with the Currency Bill and that that controversy will 
not becloud the discussion of this Bill that is now before us. The subject of 
the ratio is not entirely irrelevant, however, to this Bill. It is obvious 
that at the moment ;vou are endeavouring to inaugurate an important re¬ 
form of the currency system, it is most undesirable that you should intrude 
any disturbing factors, such as a sudden change of the ratio, into the 
equilibrium which it is most desirable should exist when you are attempt¬ 
ing an important reform. Clearly, the intrusion of such a disturbing 
factor would render it at least open to question whether it was not desir¬ 
able to postpone for a time nnv further attempt to reform the currency 
•system until prices had settled down again at an equilibrium in connection 
with a new ratio But the subject of the ratio can be dissociated for 
purposes of discussion; and as I have said, it is desirable that we should 
so dissociate it I think if we are not to becloud the discussion of this Bill 
now before us and for the rest of what I shall have to say on this Bill to¬ 
-day, I propose to leave the question of the ratio entirely aside. 

The siudv of the Bill which we have before us can be conveniently 
divided under two heads—^the gold bullion standard and the Beserve 
Bank, it i*' important, however, that we should remember, if we disso¬ 
ciate these two questions for purposes of study, that they are intimately 
bound up the one with the other. The two parts of tho Bill are mutually 
interdependent There are certain responsible and important duties which 
ore thrown upon the Currency Authority by the new gold bullioij standard 
that is proposed to be introduced by this Bill. They are not altogether 
simple duties, and it is very important that if they are to be undertaken, 
there should at ^ same time be an improvement in our currency machi¬ 
nery and a un^fi^ion in the control of the reserves end the control of the 
machinery Is bound up with our. proposals in regard to the Beserve 
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Bank. There is a very interesting statement by one of the Americ^ 
witnesses, Dr. Sprague, in giving evidence before the Currency Commis¬ 
sion on this question of the intimate inter-connection between the prob¬ 
lems of currency and the problems of central banking (question No. 
15415). In the course of his reply Dr. Sprague says; 

I think in your experience a rather interesting analogy in the United.States ariMS. 
This is one of a series of Boyal Ckjmmissions which have been concerned with Indian 
currency and monetary matters. I think it is rather striking that these successive 
•Commissions up lo the present one at any rate have given comparatively little attention 
^ banking matters. If one looks into our history, one finds that public attention 
throughout many decades concerned itself almost entirely with the securing or propos¬ 
ing of monetary changes. After the crisis of 1873, for example, there was much 
discussion of the unfortunate situation in which we found ourselves and its causes; 
and public opinion settled down to the belief that the main cause of difficulty was in 
the green-back issue,** 

4 Wid he traced the history of currency study in the United States from 
1873 onwards till 1907 when: 

“ came another crisis, not in many respects very different from those we had 
experienced in earlier decades. It happened that there were not conspicuous monetary 
(Causes to which the trouble could be attributed. There was no reason to think that 
.any change in our monetary arrangements would have enabled us to escape the diffi- 
<culties. Perforce we were driven to perceive that difficulties in our hanking system 
were present, and were m that particular the seat of the troubles,” 

with tlie result that the atteution of tlio students of the subject was 
diverted somewhat from currt'ncy to the question of iianking, and ultimately 
lihe federal reserve system was established in 1914. 8o that we must re- 
aneuiber in our study of this Bill not to dissociate the question of the 
Reserve J3ank from the question of the gold bullion standard and bear in 
mind the emphasis laid by the Currency Commission on the mutual 
interdependence of all their proposals in this respect. 

I turn now to the gold bullion standard. The essential feature of the 
•gold bullion standard is that the rupee becomes a gold value equivalent 
to a definite amount of gold automatically secured from rising in value 
above that amount of gold or falling in value below it by obligations laid 
on the Currency Authority and rights given to the public to secure the 
12 Noon ^^hsolute interconvertibility of legal tender and gold. The rupee 
has a long history in India and 1 suppose the meaning that the 
ordinary man attaches to the rupee is that it is a silver coin. It is this 
■silver coin (hero the Honourable Member showed a rupee) that the word 
rupee means to most people. But under our new system as proposed in 
this Bill the rupee will become a gold unit of account and a gold standard 
of value. Its meaning as the coin will still remain but that will not be 
its essential meaning. The rupee will be a given amount of gold as a 
standard of value and as a unit of account. It is interesting to compare 
the position in some of the countries of Europe wbjch have reverted to the 
go'Jd standard after a period of difficulty after the war. The latelfc of 
them to do so is Belgium. In Belgium they have introduced a new 
currency called the Beiga, The Belga is equal to 5 Belgian francs and 
^5 Belgaa go to a British sovereign. There is no such thing in existence 
as a Belga. It has no physical existence. It is nothing but a notional 
entity representing a certain number of grains of gold, about 3J grains 
of gold. Its value is kept frwn rising and falling by an obligation laid 
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on the Currency Authority to give not gold but gold exchange for legal 
tender and legal tender for gold exchange; in other words, Belgium has 
gone on to the gold exchange standard. India goes a step further in thia 
Bill. The Indian rupee becomes a notional value just as the Belga and 
for a period, that is for the period between now and 1981, the standard 
will be the gold exchange standard. The obligation will be laid first on 
the Government as Currency Authority—that is under the Currency Bill— 
and then on the Keserve Bank as Currency Authority under the Bill now 
before us to give gold exchange m exchange for legal tender in India and; 
to accept legal tender in exchange for gold. But after 1931, the position 
is that ^e shall go a step further and there will be laid on the Beserve 
Bank as C’urrenc> Authority an tibsolute obligation to give gold in exchange 
for 'legal tender and to pa^ out legal tender for gold and a corresponding 
right to the public to st'cure the absolute inconvertibility of legal tender 
in India and gold that is to say. India goes on to the gold bullion 
standard, a standard practically identical to that which was adopted by 
the United Kingdom under the Gold Standard Act of 1925. Under the 
Gold Standard Act of 1925 the currency of the United Kingdom ceased 
to bo a paper currency as it had been for some time after the war and 
became a gold standard currency again. But whereas before the war the 
public had the right to take gold to the mint and get it corned inta 
sovereigns, that right was taken awav by the Gold Standard Act of 1925- 
No longer con the public take gold to the mint and get it coined into 
sovereigns. In place of that right an absolute obligation was laid upon 
the Bank of England to pay out gold in the form of 400 ounce bars in 
exchange for legal tender and to receive gold from the public and give 
legal tender for it and the public were given the right to obtain gold in 
400 ounce bars from the Bank of England. What we propose for India 
is practically the same. subj(‘ct only to certain special arrangements made 
in regard to the ratt*8 at which gold is to be given. The provisions in this 
respect an* so technical that I tWk it is perhaps undesirable that I should 
attempt to expound them here. They are found fully stated in the 
Currency Commission’s Beport and arc turned into legal language in the 
Bill now before us; but their essence can be quite simply explained. 
Their essential purpose is on the one hand to secure absolute convertibility 
between legal tender and gold, so that there is no possibility of the value 
of the rupee rising above or falling below its gold value. Automatically 
that right is secured to the bolder of the rupee and an absolute obligation 
laid on the Currency Authority. But provisions are also introduced in 
order to pri'vent the Currenev Authority, in other w^ords the tax-payer, 
from having to pay the cost of importing gold into India for non-currency 
purposes, and at the same time provision is made to secure the con- 
tinumice of the free wrking of the gold market in India and to prevent 
any disturbance of its present powers of providing for the retail demand 
for gold in India It is proposed to introduce the gold bullion standard 
by stages I'hore is first the stage covered by the Currency Bill, the 
period between now and the time that the Beserve Bank begins to func¬ 
tion* Tb&re it then the stage from the time the Beserve Bank begins to 
t.e., not later than the beginning of 1929, and the Ist of January 
1981. Buring that interim period the Currency Authority will be obliged 
to give foreign exchange for legal tender and will be engaged in building 
up ita gold reserves in order that not later than the let of January 1931 
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it ixi&y be in a position to introduce the gold bullion standard. It will be 
seen that under these proposals India gets an absolute gold standard. 
She joins the ranks of the gold standard countries of the world with her 
srupee a gold standard of value and a gold unit of account and the last 
semblanoe of the monometallic silver standard will have been shed. 

The chief criticism that I have seen or heard in regard to these pro¬ 
posals in regard to the gold standard is that it does not give India a gold 
currency. This is an old controversy but happily. I think, we are in a 
position not to quarrel about it on this occasion, for whateVer school of 
thought one may belong to, the school which thinks that it is desirable 
that India should have a gold currency at the earliest possible moment, 
or the school that thinks it is inevitable that she should pass through the 
period of using a gold currency, or the school that thinks that the use 
of gold currency is undesirable—^whatever school one may belong to, the 
proposal of this Bill for the establishment of a gold bullion standard can 
be accepted by all as the right step to take next. If you adopt the view 
that a gold currency is desirable at the earliest possible moment, you must 
still take as the next step the establishment of a gold bullion standard. 
It is a stage that you must necessarily pass through, since no one, not 
even the most oemfirmed advocate of gold currency, believes that it can 
I>e introduced this year or next year. The strongest advocates of a gold 
currency recognise that it must be postponed for a considerable period 
while a transitional arrangement is in force, and that transitional arrange¬ 
ment must necessarily be the same as the gold bullion standard proposed 
!to be established by this Bill. 

Buit it may be said, if you cannot give a gold currency at once, why do 
you not provide in this Bill that on and after a certain date a gold cur¬ 
rency shall be brought into existence? I think the answer to that is that 
the date is necessarily so uncertain that even if it bo accepted that a gold 
currency is desirable, lit is absurd to think that we can bind our succes¬ 
sors by fixing in this Bill a date at which a gold currency must be in¬ 
troduced. Indeed, by so doing you may very likely not hasten but re¬ 
tard the date at which gold currency would be possible. Ten years hence* 
fifteen years hence—the date must depend on many factors, most of which 
are entirely out of the control either of the Government or people of India 
or of any one nation in the world—^ten years hence it may be possible to 
introduce a gold currency, and if it is possible I have not the least doubt 
that if the Legislature of that date is still of opinion that it is desirable, 
a gold currency will be introduced: and you will gain nothing, and pos¬ 
sibly may actually retard the date, by trying to fix it in advance in the 
provisions of this Bill. The first step is obviously to get over the not 
inconsiderable difficulty of establishing firmly and effectively the gold 
buillion i^dard. 

That this cannot be established without considerable difficulty as early 
as the Ist January, 1981, is perhaps one lesson that we can leant from 
the events of the last year. The crux of any 'proposal for reforming 
Tadia's currency is in my opinion to be found in the existence of a large 
surplus of coined silver rupees. That surplus came into existence—or the 
greater part of it came into existence—as a result of the extra coinage 
that was necessary during the war and towards the end of the war. Ob¬ 
viously if we are going to introduce a gold bullion standard, we require 
a oonaiderable quantity of gold assets. I use the words *'gold assets’* 
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to cover gold coin and bullion securities easily converted into gold, and 
any other assets which can bo turned into gold. At the present moment 
the fact stares us in the face that of our potential gold assets in the 
reserves—even if we take silver at the figure of 24 pence—something.over 
50 crorcs of our gold assets are locked up in the silver rupees whi^ are 
in the l^aper Currency Beserves, silver which it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to convert into gold value at the present time* We have 
got over 100 crores of silver rupees in the reserves, and in the course of 
last year oyer 20 crores of silver rupees have been drawn into the reserves 
because they were redundant- This redundancy of silver rupees has 
caused a certain number of people to be apprehensive as to the possibility 
of rnaintainingj the stability of the rupee at any ratio at all, and it has 
been regarded with some alarm, for not only have we had to accept these 
rupees into the reserves, but we have hod to use up gold assets to the 
extent of over 20 crores in the course of last }ear, in order to find room 
for them in the reserves. I do not think that anybody would really 
question the sufficiency of our reserves for maintaining stability in ex¬ 
change at the present de facto ratio, but we must be willing to use our 
reserves. But for the purposes of a gold bullion standard undoubtedly we 
need to strengthen the gold portion of our reserves. It is interesting, 
therefore, to consider the causes of this phenomenon of the flow of rupees 
into the Paper Currency Reserve. The explanations, I think, are many, 
but one may choose a few of the mosft important. One—and perhaps the 
most interesting—is undoubtedly the increase in the banking and invest¬ 
ment habit of India, which has induced people, who formerly kept their 
savings in the form of rupees looked up in their houses, to keep them in 
the form of money invested or money banked. But that is only one 
cause, and certainly not the biggest cause, of bringing rupees out of what 
one calls hoards- The more important reasons are, I think, the substi¬ 
tution of gold bullion and silver bullion for rupees in the hoards- People 
have bought gold and silver bullion—^principally gold—and put it into 
the hoards and turned out rupees. These rupees do not affect the 
amount of legal tender in circulation for the purposes of affecting prices, 
so long as they are hoarded, but once they come out of the hoards and 
are in circulation, they are at once a potential increase in the volume of 
money circulating. With the level of prices which they find they are 
redundant, and they find their way, therefore, into the currency reserves 
and notes are taken out in their place. That is the first step. But the 
notes themselves also contain the same threat of causing conditions of 
inflation. They, therefore, have to be prevented from causing inflation¬ 
ary conditions. The currency authorities, therefore, are obliged to do 
v’hat is called contraction of currency. I would swk you to observe that 
in these circumstances contracting is not something in the option of Gov¬ 
ernment : it is absolutely obligatory unless conditions of inflation are to be 
allowed to be created- 

The Government during the last year have therefore been cansiderably 
oonoemed in effecting what is called a contraction of the currency by find¬ 
ing room ii!i the reserves for these silver rupees, by using up their gold 
assets and to some extent also their rupee assets also in the form of 
Government of India secunties, but mainly their gold assets* But they 
have not really been contracting the currency in the sense of causing lest 
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currency to be in existence than there was when they began this process^ 
What hap rieally happened is that rupees which were formerly immobilized 
in the hoards are now immobilized in the Paper Currency Beserve, and 

the amount of effective circulation of legal tender is very ntuch the same 

at the end of the process as it was at the beginning. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the question at a little length partly 
because 1 believe that the existence of this large surplus of silver rupees 
is the crux of all currency problems in India, and partly because I think 
that the lesson that we hav% to learn from what has happened is that 
any attempt to go ahead faster than is proposed by the Currency Com¬ 
mission and by this Bill would be accompamed by some risk. There is no 
reason to doubt that our reserves are ample to maintain stability of ex¬ 
change, but we do not want to ignore the existence of this large surplus 

of silver rupees in any plans that we may make for improving India's 

currency. I am inclined myself to believe that the amount of surplus 
rupees still outside the control of the Currency Authority has been reduced 
to comparatively modest proportions. If so, wo cannot feel that the 
experience has been altogether harmful because we are obviously much 
better off if we have broken the back of the business of dealing with these 
superabundant rupees than if the danger is still all ahead. But in any 
steps that we take for improving India's currency we have to take account 
of the existence in our reserves and still in hoards of an undesirably large 
surplus of silver rupees. This subject will come up again in another 
aspect when we deal with the proposals made by the Currency Commis¬ 
sion and contained in this Bill for the composition of the new currency 
reserve. The proposal is that the Gold Standard Beserve and the Paper 
Currency Beserve should bo amalgamated into one Currency Beserve and 
detailed conditions are laid down for the composition of that reserve- One 
of those provisions is that the amount of silver rupees held in the reserve 
shall be limited to a progressively smaller figure. We shall have to con* 
aider that matter very carefully when we come to deal with the Bill in 
detail. 

The existence of these surplus silver rupees has also an important bear¬ 
ing on one other proposal in this Bill which has been the subject of a 
certain amount of comment. It is proposed in this Bill, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Currency Commission, that when the 
new Beserve Bank notes come into existence, they should no longer be 
what our Government currency notes now are, promises to pay so many 
rupees, but should be what the one pound and ten shilling notes are in 
Ej^land, pieces of paper expressing a given value in terms of rupees; 
their value being maintained, not by any* right to convert them into silver 
rupees, but by the automatic provisions of the currency law and the work¬ 
ing of the currency machinery under the Beserve Bank, I think it is 
very essential that we should get rid of this obligation to give silver tupees 
for notes. It was that obligation which caused the breakdown of the fre- 
war currency system during the war, and it is that obligation which is 
responsible for the existence of the enormous surplus of coined rupees 
to-day. It is an entirely illogical obligation too under the new system, 
for under the new system both the silver rupee and the currency note 
will depend for their value on‘their convertibility into gold, and it is 
both illogical and dangerous in the future to make one form of note, the 
note printed on paper, convertible into another form of note, the. n^ 
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printed on silver when the vslue of both of them depend simply cm bo& 
of them being convertible into gold. 

I need not, 1 think, say much about the detailed proposals' for the com< 
position of the reserves. The proposals are very lucidly set out in the 
Currency Commission’s Beport and we have followed those proposals in 
this BUI in essence. I would only draw attention to one particular pdnt. 
We have provided in clause 80 of the Bill that when the new Bi^erve 
Bank comes into being and the new currency system comes into bemg, 
the reserves shall contain at the outset a minimum of 50 per cent, of gold 
assets, although the proposal of the Currency Commission mr the minimum 
legal requirements for this reserve, as followed by us too in clause 28, is a 
40 per cent, minimum only. We propose for safety to start with a 60 
per cent, minimum., leaving a margin over the legal minimum. 

1 can now turn from the gold bullicm standard to the question of the 
JEteserve Bank. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance for India of 
the proposed new Beserve Bank of India. The proposals of the Boyal 
Commission on Currency in this respect have been given worldwide atten¬ 
tion and evoked worldwide interest. The estahUshment of a Beserve 
Bank for India will be an enormous step forward in the develop¬ 
ment of India’s financial and monetary machinery and will, 1 think, assist 
•that gradual silent revolutign in India’s economic life which promises to 
bring higher opportunities of Ufe and higher'standards of living to every 
one in the country. But it is not only in its effect on financial machinery 
or on its currency side only that this proposal is of interest. It is an 
Important contribution to the consolidation of the national unity of India. 
When Alexander Hamilton was devoting his ^genius to the promotion of 
the unity of the States of what are now the United States of America at 
the time when the Union was first being formed, he laid special stress on 
the Bank of the United States which he was largely responsible for starting. 
That Bank was destroyed by the provincial jealousies of the various States 
before it had been many years in existence, and for over a hundred years 
from that day the United States were without any kind of central banking 
organisation, with great loss to the people of the United States both in 
regard to their currency, and in regard to other matters. Finally in 1918 
the Act was passed which established the federal reserve system. It is 
Interesting to observe that even that Act fell short of what those who 
wem linking solely of the currency and banking interests of America 
desired, forrinstead of creating a single Central Bank for the United States 
it established a Federal Beserve Board sitting in Washington and twelve 
Bideral Beserve Banks scattered all over the country; and it is generally 
recognised by those who have devoted thought and attention to this subject 
in the United States that the system they have obtained ftfils short of the 
ideal which they would have liked, namely, a single strong Federal Beserve 
Bank. That was, however, a concession that had to be made to State 
S6paratism---perhap8 provincial autonomy is the Indian term—^in the United 
Spates. 

t 

Now iv»t as iat ^ha TJnitod Siataa tiie aaiabliahmiafe (A a oentnl bank'* 
lUff InatitntioQ «rw t«gai6ed by Alexandar Hamilton as » key a<x|tribi4ion 
to the unity of tbs oountry, so in I tUak tba ertabliaWent of the 
Huam BMb of India will be an important atq> fonaani in the un^oatioa 
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of Indian life. I am inclined therefore to regard the proposal respecting 
the Beserve Bank of India as the most important measure of liberalism 
in finandfe that has been ever offered to India. It is a measure which I 
am proud to think is the first one that is being discussed in this new 
Council House of New Delhi. I think it is a very fitting measure to 
take the first place in the new Council House. II 4 ia a measure that has 
a claim to bear comparison with the various progressive developments 
that have been and are being realised in accordance with the spirit of the 
declaration of 1917, and I am sure that when it comes effectively into 
existence the Keserve Bank of India will add enormously to the importance 
and influence of India’s position in the financial counsels of the world 
when the Reserve Bank takes its place side by side with the other great 
Central Banks of the Empire and of the Uiiite(i States and elsewhere. 

Up till 1920, there was no kind of Central Bank in India, just as in the 
United States up to 1914. The balances of the Government of India 
were all held in Government treasuries, not in any bank. The subject 
came before the Chnnibertain Commission on Currency in 1918-1914; but 
in the end, although they gave considerable attention to th(‘ subject, they 
decided to make no recommendation in regard to th{‘ establishment of a 
State or Central Bank. Tlieir labours wore not however altogether fruitless, 
for it was largely in consequence' of their deliberations and of the docu¬ 
ments which they published that in 1920 the Imperial Bank of India was 
brought into existence by the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks. 
In the few years of its existence the Im])erial Bank has r('nd(*red very 
grea^ services to India. More has been done* in those few years, with the 
opening of over 100 new brancdies all over the country, for the spread of 
the banking habit and for the spread of banking facilities throughout 
India than had ever 'been done in a similar period before. But there is a 
very great deal more to do and the first consideration that wo have to 
take into account in dealing with the quc'stion of the new central banking 
institution for India is that nothing we do shall threaten the continued 
activities of the Imperial Bank in spreading banking throughout India or 
withdraw banking facilities from those to whom the Imperial Bank is now 
beginning to offer them. It was this consideration of .the enormous im¬ 
portance of th(' Imperial Bank’s work in commercial banking up-country 
that finally dissuaded the Currency Commission from r(*commending the 
transfer to the Imperial Bank of the functions which the Government novr 
do and which it regarded as desirable to transfer to a banking institution. 
No one likes to face the difficulties and trials of the creation of a new 
institution until he is convinced that it is absoluttdy impossible to use an 
existing institution for the purpose, but the Currency Commission were 
convinced, and the Government of India have been convincc'd hv the facta 
of the case, that there is no option—that if the Imperial Bank is to conti¬ 
nue to do the services for India which arc required from 4t, and if the 
central banking functions now performed by the (government are fo be 
transferred from the shoulders of the Government to a banlc. then the 
only choice is to create an entirely newr institution. And though one may 
begin by disliking the idea of creating a new institution there is much to 
be gained when you look at the picture of the existence side by side of two 
strong institutions, one continuing with greater freedom than at present the 
business of expanding banking facilities throughout India, and the other 
taking over from the Government of India all the functions which the 
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Oovernmeut at present perform in matters that are essentially of ^ banking 
character. Once these two institutions are strongly established side by 
side India will move forward towards that financial and economic develop¬ 
ment, with the granting of additional financial and banking facilities for 
Indian agriculture, JUdiy^n commerce and Indian industr}', which has been 
the theme and object *dif one Commission and Committee after another. 
We shall see the development of a discount market and an acceptance 
business, of increased facilities for the marketing of produce; and, in 
short, a gradual mobilisation of India's immense potential capital for the 
development of India’s own resources. The opportunity will at last arise 
for giving greater effect to some of the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission of which my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was a membt'r, or of the External Capital Committee. In fact a new 
chapter will oj)en fti the financial history of India. The Government will 
hand over to the Bank a large portion of the work which the Beserve Bank 
will undertake. The remittance business of the Government will be taken 
over by the Bank. 'J’he Bank will take over the responsibility for the 
note is.sue. The Secretary of Slate has intimated his w’illingness to pro¬ 
mote in the British I^irliament the n(‘cessary legislation for the amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act to enable the control of the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s balances to he handed over to the new' Reserve Bank in 
London. 

And not only will the Reserve Bunk take over all the Government 
business including the control ot the halauceH, but it will under the pro¬ 
posals towards the end of tins Bill, in clause 41, enter into special relations 
w’ith the other hanks in luditi. It w'ill concentrate the banking and 
currency reserves ol t he country. It is proposed by the Commission that 
it should he obligatory on other hunks in India to keep with the new^ 
Rottorve Bank 10 per cent, ot their demand liabilities and 3 piT cent, of 
their time liabilities. After careful consideration the Government came 
to the conclusion that, liaving regard to the special conditions of banking 
in India and to the need lor rather a larger proportion of till money than 
is necessary in coiintries where bunking is more developed, these propor¬ 
tions wen' rather too large. The figures in the Bill, instead ot 10 per 
cent, and 3 per cent., are 7^ per cent, and per cent, respectively. 

It IS proposed that all other hanks should keep these proportions of their 
demand and time liabilities with the Reserve Bank. 

Membership of the federal reserve system of India will come, I tlnnk, 
to be regarded a.s a very great privilege by other banks. They will realise 
^thnt in the Reserve Bank of India they have a friend and counsellor and 
that in the rediscounting facilities which are offered by 'Hie Bank they 
have an opportunity of being sure that their assets are always liquid—a 
great deal more liquidity will be given to their assets than they can look 
for under existing conditions. The credit of those banks will thereby, 
I think, be considerably improved, and the Reserve Bank meanwhile will 
by means of this control over a portion of their balances be able to secure 

^ control of the money market which is an essential ingredient in any 
monetary systein. 

' it is proposed that these banks should make monthly 
scribed form to the Reserve Bank, the existence of which 
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will undoubtedly give confidence to the public and I thinjjf our statisticians 
will feel that a long-felt want is being supplied when they get these 
figures. * 

The relations of the Imperial Bank of India and the Keserve Bank 
sOre provided for in particular in the Second Schedule to this Bill. It is 
of happy augury' that the Central Board of the Imi^ferial Bank has found 
itself able to approve for recommendation to its shareholders the proposals 
which are included in this Bill for compensating*'the Imperial Jiank for 
giving up its present contract with the (lOViTiiinent. It has at present a 
^contract which runs till 1931 for the inanagcMiKiit of the (to\ eminent's 
balances. It has expressed itself willing to allow this contract to be abro¬ 
gated forthwith in exchange for the provisions regarding the relationship 
between the Imperial Bank and the Keserve Bank wliiel^jpare foreshadowed 
in this Bill. In arriving at those proposals the Government have had to 
take into account on the one hand the aibsohite nt'cessiiy of not doing 
anything to damage the Imperial Bank for whose coming into existence 
they had some responsibilit\ and for wdio.se future in developing banking 
in the inufassil the;s arc doepl\ eoneenied. On the other hand they had 
to he careful that such terms wt're not given to the Imperial Bank as would 
damage other hanks or W'ould he contrary to the interests of the tax-payer. 
I think that W(‘ have sueeo(‘ded in th(‘se proposals in arriving at a plan 
wdiich does even-handed justice all round, and 1 trust that wdion the 
Imperial Bank goes before* its shareholders, as it must do before this Bill 
becomes luw', no trouble wdll be met with in securing approval of wdiat is 
propost'd. 

It is difficult when one has start^l on the mcriis of the Beserve Bank 
to know where to stop; hut I have already made a long speech and other 
opporlunities wall arise for discussion of this ni(*asiire. 1 have described 
it as the greatest measure of finaneial liberalism ever offered to the Indian 
people and as such 1 commend it to the House and to the public. Sir, 
I move. 

3ffr. President : Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill to establish a gold standard currency for British India and consti¬ 
tute a Reserve Bank of India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions 
thereon.” 

Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, that the Bill should be circulated there will hardly 
be difference of opinion on in this House. But the Honourable Member 
has taken advantage of this motion to tell the House a good deal not 
'Only about the main aspects of the Bill but also about the other subject 
in which he elected to give a technical reply to me this morning. I think, 
I too may. Sir, put before the House the main aspects of the Bill and 
currency reform as they strike me. 

The Honourable the Finance Member quoted Dr. Sprague ^of the 
American Deputation who gave evidence before ‘the Boy^ Commiasion 
in connection with the importance of banking to any country. Dr. 
Sprague, Sir, is a great authority. But greater authorities or equally 
great authorities in the past suggested the same thing to the Government 
of India as far back as 1893. The Herschell Coi^mittee and the Fowler 
■Committee said the same thing, and several members on those two Clom- 
mittees put on record distinct recommendations or minutes to the effect 

b2 ^ 
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that the whole of the currency reform in India as undertaken in 1892 ancP 
1898 would be of no avail if banking was not developed. What is the 
result? The Bill itself contains a very vivid picture of the Government 
of India's acceptance of that recommendation. I would ask Honour¬ 
able Members for a nfdnute if I may to turn to the First Schedule to the 
Bill which it is now proposed to circulate. The First Schedule, Sir, 
contains the names of banks which the Honourable the Finance Member 
proposes should be looked upon as important banks to be controlled by 
the Eeserve Bank which he asks this House to approve of. Out of 26 
banks in that Schedule, the first 7 contain the names of Indian banks; 
and out of this 7 there is one which is now owned by a British bank—I 
refer to the Allahabad Bank which for all practical purposes has been 
taken over by the V. & 0. Bank. You are then left with 6; and out of 
this 6 again you have one, the Imperial Bank, which owes its existence 
a great deal to assistance from the. Government. There are therefore 
five banks left. Since 1893 there have been five Indian banks and the 
Honourable Member to-day quotes Dr. Sprague to show the importance 
of banking for the development of India .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May 1 just say that I quoted 
him on the importance of central banking, which is rather a different 
thing ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If the Honourable IMembcr quoted 
Dr. Sprague in connection with central banking my remarks would not 
apply; but I have not Dr. Sjirague's evidence with me here and I under¬ 
stood that the quotation was m connection with banking generally. 

Eegarding central banking, then, I would say that the Reserve Bank 
as it is now proposed by Government requires to be looked at from the 
point of view of the main requirement of India, namely, whether this 
step will encourage banking in India or the development of banking, 
about the importance of which the Honourable Member himself, I expect, 
will not have much difference of opinion. I wish then to ask whether 
the main aim of this Reserve Bank is not control of currency and credit 
in a single hand. And if that is so, it is only right that the public in 
India, both commercial end the other public, should have a very sub¬ 
stantial say before the Bill comes up before this House for their considera¬ 
tion. 

Next the Honourable Member turned to the question of the bullion 
standard. I have nothing to add to what I have said in my Minute of 
Dissent on the Royal Commission’s Report. I there expressed my 
conviction that the demonetisation of the sovereign and half-sovereign, 
the only gold coins which are now legal tender in India, was not neces¬ 
sary. Since then, Indian public opinion has expressed itself unequi¬ 
vocally against this. And this is a matter on which we will hear more 
later on. The Honourable Member indicated finally that ho sympathised 
with—I do not know if he actually said this or not, but he certainly 
indicated that if there was a strong feeling in favour of gold currency it 
would still be feasible even with this gold bullion standard. I think a 
categorical question may be asked, whether the Government of India 
are prepared to accept the unanimous reconunendation of the Royal 
Commission that, when India has adequate gold resources, the Assembly 
on demand should have gold currency for India. I think a categorical’ 
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reply to this recommendation of the Koyal Commission would perhaps 
remove a good deal of suspicion and what appears to me at least to be 
some apprehension on this score. 

The Honourable Member, Sir, then thought fit to enlarge upon the 
rather technical reply that he gave me earlier t^is morning and told 
the House how he happened to come to the decision that the Currency 
Bill which contains the question of the ratio need not come before this 
House till the Budget time. I do not know which section of the House 
the Honourable Member sounded in order to come to the conclusion that 
this was the general feeling in the House. From the inquiries that I 
have been able to make since he said this, I find that at least one or 
two important sections of the House have not been sounded at all. At 
Simla, Sir, wo were told that the Honourable Member was prepared 
to go ahead with this question (and 1 am now mainly referring, Sir, to 
the question of the ratio) there and then. Then, owing to various circum- 
fetances which need not be related her* very nearly five or six months 
time had to be given and has passed. One would have thought that this 
House, as soon as it mot here, would be given the opportunity of finally 
expressing its opinion The Honourable Member does not evidently 
wish to do bo and now wishes to put before the Assembly w'hat strikes 
me as being another faii accompli because, when he brings uji this question 
with the lludget, it would mean ihat, il the Assembly does not 'accept 
what he brings before it, namely, the !«. (SiL ratio, there will be no time 
left to alter the Budget and after all the Budgt't has to be passed before 
the Slst March, both by this House and by the other, (il/r. Jamnadaa 
M. Mehta: “Then drop the Budget".) I therefore feel, Sir, that this 
at least is not the right way of ascertaining the view'b of the Assembly. 
The Honourably the Finance Member knows that there are strong views 
against his policy and I happen to have very strong views on the question 
of the ratio 1 feel that, if he does not w^ant to handicap this House 
in an impartial consideration of that question, he should bring it up as 
early as possible, and the longer the delay the more one will be able 
to say the handicap to this House and to those who hold views different 
from what the Honourable the Finance Member holds. (Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah: “Unfortunately".) Sir, the Finance Member has made a few 
references to the adequacy of the resources of the Government of India 
to maintain the l8 fid. ratio It is a very big question. I do not 
propose. Sir, to go into it at present. But I cannot help feeling that 
wdien he said that, he had perhaps this in mind, because he indeed did 
mention that in silver rupet's alone he had fifty crores of rupees worth 
of reserve. If the Honourable the Finance Member has in mind the 
•sale of silver in case of need, all that I can say is that my greatest 
sympathy wdll be with the classes w'hose savings in silver will be further 
depreciated. He further told us that whilst currency had been contracted, 
he felt that the same |imount of currency was still in circulation. 
Perhaps a more detailed examination of that dictum would bo necessary. 
But it would be very important for this House to have ample time at 
its disposal to discuss the question and to express its opinion. If Sir, 
very strongly protest against the decision, as it appears to me, of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, which may be taken perhaps to be 
the decision of the Government of India, re this method of preventing 
•a fair chance of the case being put before this Assembly to those who 
hold views other than the Finance Member’s. I do hope that the Gov- 
4emment of India will think over it and will see their way to give this 
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House timely opportunity, so that the views of both sides may be weighed 
by the House and there may not be undue haste in the final step that 
is to be taken. 

1 wish, Sir, again to refer to the question of the development of 
banking. What I said at first 1 stopped short at, because the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member drew my attention to the fact that ho qlioted 
Dr. Sprague in connection with central banking. Even in connection 
with central banking and the necessity of a Reserve Bank, f)r. Sprague, 

I think, himself told us that in America they had the Federal Reserve- 
Bank on the top of, how many banking branches in that countrj^? 
35,000 banking branches. Canada, Sir, has 4,(XX) banks and banking 
branches and is still considering the necessity and the advisability of 
having a Ceniral Jhink. I wish the Honourabh* the Finance Member 
had given us the figures, in his elaborate speech, of how many banks 
and banking branches there are in India. You put in in India to-day 
a pure unallowed Reserve Bank of the type of the Western countries. 

I know that in India at limes we—indet'd in the past and may in future— 
start from the top instead of starting from the bottom. But such 
movement in this direction, Sir, in connection with banking is not likely 
to help and may very likely retard progress. If I have any apprehension 
regarding either the desirability or the value of a pure unalloyed new 
Reserve Rank being started, it is only because I greatly af)prehend that 
with the responsibilitv of developing banking taken aw'ay from the 
Imperial Rank, as at jiresent, there may be very little done by anybody 
in connection with the development of banking. IMll 1919, Sir, there 
were hardly 290 hanking })ranches available all over India. It was only 
when the Imperial Rank Hill was brought before the Imperial Legislative 
Council that that (Vmncil said that before they came to any sort of 
contract with the Imperial Rank, they w’ould insist that within five 
year's the Imperial Rank must start a hundred new branches. To-day 
the Imperial Rank stands out as the only banking institution 
* ’ ill the whole of India wdiicli has branches running into three 
figures. The branches of the Imperial Bank to-day I understand number 
about 194. They had GO branches or so till 1919 and 100 new branches 
have beirn started in accordance with the contract since 1920. Now, 
the Imperial Rank is a combination of three banking institutions, namely, 
the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Madras, an,! the Bank of Bombay. 
The R<uik of Bengal was first started in 1805 if I mistake not. During 
115 yi'urs of the Bank of Bengal and the existence of very nearly half 
a century back of the Bank of Madras and the Bank of Bombay— 
the.se three b(‘tw’t‘en Ihem could or did only start and open branches to 
the I'xtent of GO. And it was only wdieii the Indian Legislature of the 
day said “Nothing doing with any hanking institution which will have 
thte balances of the (lovcwnment without an undertaking, a hard and 
fust undertaking, to open so many branches^ that within five years 
India had ICK) new branches. I know' luad T am quite aware that there 
is a certain amount of feeling that the competition icaused by the- 
Imperial Bank branches is a handicap to private Indian banks being 
started. I do not wish, Sir, in the slightest degree to indicate that there 
is nothing in that plea. I mention it because I do not want to be mis- 
understoiM. The main tiling which the country requires to-day is to 
consider, from the poin4 of view of those who run Indian banks and 
those who wish to develop banking institutions in India, what should 
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be done to encourage banking. The starting of a Reserve Bank of the 
type that is now proposed will hardly meet the question; in fact, it 
is possible that there will be nobody left to think of developing branches 
in the interior of India, and in that connection a reference to Schedule I 
is very instructive and has a number of lessons. Out of the 26 Banks 
which can be looked upon as respectable banks for the purpose of bank¬ 
ing in India 21 are'non-Indian banka. They are cither British or 
Japanese or American or Dutch. There are only 5 Indian banks, and 
that, Sir, after the Gove rnment of India having accepted the Herschell 
and Fowler Committees’ recommendations that devcloy)mcnt of bank¬ 
ing in this country was most necessary even from the point of view of 
a very correct and adequate currency policy. 1 therefore submit that 
the question which is being raised by this Bill is a very important one. 

I* did in my Minute of Dissent sav Ibal there should be a Reserve Bank 
and it is necessary for me to say why I favoured at all the starting of a 
Reserve Bank if I held the views nliicli I have enunciated just now. My 
reason for favouring a Reserve Bank is this. At present the currency 
policy of this country is directed by the Government of India under the 
control and dir(*ction of the Secretary of Stab*; in fact it is directed from 
Whitehall. I feel that any measun* wliieh (‘ould be put before this 
House to take that control away from Whitehall and vi*st it in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India such as it is at pres(‘nt, inipcTfect and at times non- 
responsible to our demands as it may I e, Ilouonrahlr Members: 

‘'Always .lon-responsive. ”)—well, \ou iinu sav that, but I say that that 
is the least that we could do iminediattdv. Let us therefon* support a 
scheme wdiich will take away control from Whitehall and which will give 
the control here to the Government ot India who w’ill be available to us 
for explanations, and if need he for our telling them plainly what we think 
of their policy from time to time. 1 therefore f(‘lt that a scheme whi(‘h 
show'ed us a way out of this was worth considering. But 1 feel, indeed 
I have s.'iid so in my Minute of Dissent, that the Iteserv Bank need not 
nceessarily ho diffenuit from the Im})erial Bank. The Imperial Bank, I 
know, bus manv eritics. At th(‘ moment I happem to have the honour of 
being om* of the Governors of tiu' Imperial Bank in niy eapucity os 
chairman of the local hoard of Bomhav. But in the Assemhly on this 
question I do not look at this subject from the point of view of the share¬ 
holder ot the Imperial Bank at all. Thai is imieli too insignificant to 
have the slightest consideration in the very sc'rious problem that faces 
us—of solving how best to encourage hanking and how best to have the 
currency policy directed from wdthin India and by the Government of 
India. I therefore feel that we need not at the start go on to the pure 
unalloyed w’estern standard which has been good for Anii'ricn with its 
.35,600 hank branches hut which is not vet good for (’aiiada with h(T 4,000 
bank branches and w’hich may not h<* at all suitable to India in her pre¬ 
sent conditions. How hank branches are there in India to-dav? 

A guess was riRkt‘d and I w^as told that it w’onid not be more than 250. 
India, which is a continent, with 250 hanking t>rnnchoB is sought to ho 
'treated in the same manner as Canada which hevsitntes about it witfe her 
4,000 branches, and the size of the tw^o countries hardly stands com¬ 
parison. I therefore feel that, so far as this question is concerned, a good 
deal should be concentrated on w^hat we get for developing nur indigenous 
banking. 1 therefore feel that it is onlv right that this Bill should bo 
circulated, and, in conclusion, I will only hope that the Government o? 
India in the Finance Department will seriously think over their present 
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idea of delaying the other Bill until Budget time, because if nothing else, 
there will be very strong ground for suspicion, which has been lurking up 
to this time, that they do not want the question of ratio to be discussed 
on its merits and that they propose to use the powers vested in them 
in order to force this Assembly to a certain decision. I hope that it 
would not be so. 

Xr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non< 
Muhammadan Itural): Sir, as has been stated by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, any measure calculated to take away the 
control from the Seoretury of State should only be w'cleomed by us. But 
the Bill as drafted at present and put before the House is very unsatis¬ 
factory in many wavs and, thert‘fore, whether the House should finally 
accept the scheme of the Reserve Bunk or not would very much depend 
on its constitution und the provisio s which may be made about the 
location and composition of the reserves, and also on the representation 
which Indians ina\ receive in it. It has been stated in the 
Preamble that this Bill is to establish a gold standard currency for 
British India. 1 hope, Sir, that these words will not mislead this House. 
This Bill is calculated neither to give a gold standard nor a gold currency 
to India. Sir, if I am to understand properly the meaning of a gold 
standard, I think under the scheme of a gold standard the silver rupee 
ought to represent as a token coin a given amount of gold, but on reading 
the Bill carefully one can find very easily that under the Bill there is no 
fixing of any given amount of gold w'hich the rupee will represent. As a 
matter of fact the buying and selling rates of gold by the Government 
will fluctuate to the extent of 24 per cent. Sir, the Government will sell 
gold at the rate of Rs. 21-10-10 only w^hen the exchange is Is. 5-13/16d. 
and'"will buy gold at the rate of Rs. 21-3-0 per tola only w'hem exchange is 
Is. 6d. That means that the price of gold itself, wdiich is intended to be 
the standard of value, will fluctuate to the extent of 24 per cent, to the 
ektent of 8 annas per tola. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Can the Honourable Member 
suggest any country where it is not true? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: 1 will suggest the case of England, Sir, 
where the selling price of gold by the Bank of England is 77«.‘ lOJd. per 
standard ounce and the buying price 71s. 9d. per standard 
ounce. That means about half an anna per tola, whereas in 
India the difh'rence will be about 8 Minnas a tola. Q^herefore it cannot be 
called a gold standard. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett was kind enough to tell us that the 
question of a gold currency'will entirely depend'on the w'ill of the Indian 
Legislature, liut I, Sir, challenge the statement. I want Sir Bstsil 
Blackett to enlighten us as to how’ under the gold bullion standard pro¬ 
posed under ^this Bill he would be able to introduce a gold currency in 
India at any time. I submit, Sir, that under the scheme of gold bullion 
standard as proposed undt'r this Bill India can never get a gold currency 
even after 20, BO or 40 yqfirs. In order to have a gold currency we must 
have a gold standard as proposed by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
himself before the Currency Commission. I, Sir, fail to understand why 
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the Honourable the Finance Member, who submitted a scheme 
for a gold standard and a gold currency only a few months 
back before the Currency Commission, wants to go back on 
it, and efter rejecting the same he himself wants to sing the 
praises of this new gold bullion standard. Sir, we had many defects 
in the past in our currency system, and if for nothing else, ]ust to prevent 
future manipulations by the Government we must have nothing short of 
a gold standard and a gold currenc 3 ^ I hope that when this Bill comes 
up for proper consideration before the House it will consider the same in 
this light and will strongly press for a gold standard and a gold currency. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the question of the ratio, I do not think 
that this is the proper time to discuss it, but I was very much interested 
to hear the remarks which fell from Sir Basil Blackett about the recent 
contraction of the currency. He, Sir, tried to justify the recent contraction 
of currency by saying that it was due to the fact that the rupee by itsfdf 
came into the reserve of Govcmnnnt because it w^as not required in the 
currency. That is the conclusion at which he arrives; but may I ask, 
Sir, whether this contraction of currency was automatic or wdiether the 
Government effected this contraction in order to stabilise exchange al 
Is. 6d. or in anticipation of the exchange going down below Is. 5|d.? I 
hope, Sir, that Sir Basil Blackett will admit that this contraction was 
not automatic but was manipulated by the Government in order to stabilise 
exchange at Is. 6d. or rather to prevent exchange from going down. Sir, 
if Sir Basil Blackett could contract a very huge amount of currency at a 
time when generally the season is at its busiest and when currency 
specially required in the country, I do not know what he will have to do 
when the season is very dull aher three or four months. If Sir Basi> 
Blackett realizes his mistake and if for the same reason ho wants to postpone 
the consideration of the question of ratio, then. Sir, I would welcome it, 
because I do not want Sir Basil Blackett to commit the same mistakes as 
wer6 committed in the past by Sir Malcolm Hailey. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
who was then Finance Member could commit many such mistakes, but 
an expert like Sir Basil Blackett should be the last person to make such 
blunders. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the representation. As I read the 
Bill, Sir, I do not find sufficient provision in it about the representation 
of Indians on the Board and in the management. There is no guarantee, 
.Sir, that this new Besorve Bank will not he ruled, will not be dominated, 
by a particular group of financiers or by a particular community. Therefore, 

I hope that when the proper time comes, the House will consider as to 
how best they can provide for proper representation of Indians and proper 
control of the Bank by Indians. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the location of the gold reserves and 
of their composition. If, Sir, an automatic expansion and an automatic 
contraction are to be provided for under this Bill, 1 hope that there will 
Mt be much necessity of keeping a large amount pf reserves in any other 
Ifeimtries than India. Similarly, having regard to the past experience 
which we have had of England being divorced from the gold standard, 

I hope that proper safeguards will be provided against any large investment 
i:>f our gold in sterling securities or in any other securities except that of 
the Indian Government. 

Begarding the Schedule of Banks, Sir, much has already been said by 
my Honourable friend. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I regret to find, 
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Sir, that names have been included of banks which have very little con¬ 
nection with Indian industries or with Indian trade; for instance, I find 
the inclusion of Japanese banks and of French banks and also of such 
English banks as are not connected, directly or indirectly, with Indian trade. 
If, Sir, the new Eeserve Bank is to act as a bankers’ bank in the best 
interests of India, mainly for the benefit of Indian industries and trade, 
then we should see to it that more Indian banks are included in the 
Schedule, and those banks which have not much connection with Indian 
business and trade are excluded. I have got nothing more to say. Sir, 
on this point. I quite agree that this Bill should be circulated for opinion, 
and I hope that, when the proper time comes, the House will take into 
consideration all these points. 


MOTION FOE ADJOLTKNMENT. 

Despatch of Indian Tnoops to China. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I have received the following communi- 
ca\inn from His Excellency the Viceroy on Mr. SrinivBsa Iyengar’s motion 
for adjournment * 

“ In of thi power vrHed m me hy xuh-rule (2) of rule 22 of the Indian 

Leytf*fatir( Jtuhn, /, hhhmrd Fndendc JAndley, Baron Irunn, hereby dtmUow the 
motion of Mr. S. Srnnra^n lyentjar to move the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of eon'*tder\nq the aetion of the (Government of India m agreeing to eontrx- * 
byte a eontingmt tncludinq Indian troops to take part in the military operations in 
(^hxnu^ on the qiound that U tannot be moved xvifhout ditrimtut to the publxi 
xnteieet. 

(Sd ) inwiN, 

Viceroy and Governor Genertd.** 

As a result oi this order, no discussion of this motion shall take place. 
Tlie House now stands adjourned till Twenty-Five Minutes to Three of 
the (Mock. 

The Assembly then udjounied for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
(Three of the (’lock. 


The Assembly re-ass(*nihled after Jiunch al Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the (Meek, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE GOLD STANDAED AND EESEEVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr* PresidBllt? The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of Sir Basil BlBeWt OH the Eeserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. JaxBiMdBi ll, Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I 8up}>ort the motion for the circulalion of this Bill. I wdsh the Finanoe 
Member had, at this stage at any rate, contented himself with havif^ 
made a mere motion to that effect without adding a provocative speech 
to it; 1 am afraid he has a knack, happy or unhappy, of provoking unneces¬ 
sary’ opjioeition when lijp might well avoid it. As he has gone into niatters 
which are more or less controversial, I feel compelled to make a few 
observatio^m jon' some of his statements. His first statement which I want 
to contradict is that anybody had been approached, at any rate on this 
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side of the House, who had told the Finance Member that wo were willing 
that the discussion on the Currency Bill should be postponed till the 
Budget. This is, to quote Mr. Winston ChurchiU’s well-known phrase, 
a terminological inexactitude It is wholly incorrect. So far as these 
Benches are concerned, nobody has given him to understand anything of 
the kind, and I am amazed that ho should have made a statement like 
this without proper foundation. 

The Honourable Bk Basil Blackett: I regret that my understanding is 
at fault. 

Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: One of the misstatements is then withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have not withdrawn it; I said my 
understanding must have been at fault. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. MehU: It is dear from this that he, at least, is 
willing that the discussion should be prsiponed till the Budget and the 
reasons are quite obvious. He could present the Budget on the one hand 
on the basis of Is. Od. and the Bill on the other and will then say: 

Gentlemen, here is the Budget which bangs on this Bill. You shall 
pass this or this liudget shall be a deficit Budget. You will have no 
provincial contributions remitted. You will bavt‘ more taxation to undergo. 
Pass this Bill or this penalty will await you ”• B ia this iiistol aimed 
at the b('ad of the Legislature in Mardi next with which he hojies to comped 
the House to accept the Is* Od ratio. I can assure him that the House 
will resent it. The House' wants to judge this issue' entirely on its own 
merits, not eomplicateel in the Uhinner he intends. It is therefore necessary 
that before Monday ne'xi he shendd anneamce' the* consideratie n stage, so 
that the' Henise may have an early opportunity and ample time for dis¬ 
cussing this most important and revolutionan' measure,—1 mean the 
Currency Bill. 

Sir, ceaning io the present Bill, I find it is called The Gobi Standard and 
Besi'rve Bank fVdl. Tliere is, hcAve'Vcr, as much of gold standard in this 
Bill as there is of self-government in the Govermnent of India Act, which 
means there* is noitlier self-government in tlie* Government of India Act 
nor gold standard in this l^ill. The gold standard, as ho lias expounded 
it to-day, is merely an expanded gold exchange standard. We were told 
that under the geild biilliem standard there wenld he* an obligation on the part 
of the currency authority to buy and .sell gold; all that pretention is 
given up in the Currency Bill. The only thing that will he sold now will 
he gold exchange, so that even the recommendation of the (Commission 
is now abandoned and gold will only he purchased; hut gold will not 
be sold; gold t'xchange will only he sold, and gold exchange may mean 
anything, n( T necessarily gold. This sale of gold exchange on foreign 
countries is simply another way, and a more ('xtended a 7 )d more insidious, 
and therefore more mischievous, way of divertinpr India’s gold outside 
India. Up till now the gold has been kept in London; we have beep given 
instead a huge volume of the rupee token currency. All the gold has 
often kept in Fngland. Then that gold has been invested in British 
securities, so that the Indian gold is really used for the purposes of London 
finances and not for the reserves of the Paper Currency or Gold Standard, 
^f you read the weekly currency statements That are published in the 
Gazette, you will find there clearly stated week after week that the gold 
in the gold standard branch amounted to rupees nil That is becauso 
the gold is not there, but in place of gold there are gold securities; and if 
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/we pass this clause about the sale of gold exchange to foreign countries, 
our gold instead of being diverted \o liondon alone as now will be also 
in France, Japan or New York, where it will be wanted for Britain 
to pay her debts, and the hope of India to get gold for her own reserves 
/Will vanish into remote futurity. 

The Hononrable Sir Baail Blackett: The Honourable Member makes so 
many misfiitatements that I would like him to explain some of them. Will 
he explain how the keeping of India’s -gold assets in New York will enable 
Britain to pay her debts? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 1 say you are keeping our gold in the foim 
of securities, ’not fn gold. To that extent our gold goes into American 
hands. That is all. 

The HonouraMe Sir Basil Blackett: Thank you. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The author of the misstatements stands 
exposed. He had to admit that only five minutes ago. 

I was trying to emphasize the fact that under this new system as pro¬ 
posed in the Bill, the gold reserves of India will be scattered all over the 
world, not merely in England, and this is the most objectionable feature 
of this Bill. The Honourable the Finance Member has repeatedly said 
to-day that the introduction of a gold currency has been delayed on account 
of the huge volume of the rupee token currency in ci)‘culation Really 
'speaking the immense amount of token currency is the result of the fact 
that gold belonging to India was never allowed to come to this country 
in payment of our balance of trade; it was insisted that payment should 
be made in rupees even in the time of the War when silver was so deaT*, 
and now we are made to realise that that is going to bo one of the reasons 
why the gold currency is delayed. How far that sort of argument appeals 
to anybody I cannot understand. It really is adding insult to injury. 
At least it cannot appeal to any reasonable man. 

Sir, I do not want ^o delay the House very much at this stage aud 
I would not have done so except for some controversial statements which 
the Finance Member made. There is one more thing I wish to em¬ 
phasize; I am not prepared at this stage to say whether it would be right 
to have a separate Reserve Bank or whether it would be desirable to 
develop the existing Imperial Bank into a Reserve or Central Bank. That 
would be naturally considered when we have received the opinions of the 
various interests that are concerned in this matter, buA I would like to 
say that there should be no unnecessary duplication of institutions, and 
if what we w'nnt to bo done through this Reserve Bank can be effectively 
done with the necessary changes by legislation through the machinery 
<^f the Imperial Bank, we should certainly like that that also should be 
considered; if it is found that that is hopeless and Cannot bo done, then 
only should a separate institution be started; otherwise the Imperial 
Bank will weaken the Reserve Bank and the Reserve Bank will weaken 
the Imperial Bank ? 

Then, Sir, another statement was made by the Finance Member, 
namely, that for the first time the rupee will, under this Bill, become a 
coin linked to gold. That statement, I say, is utterly unfounded, in fact 
the rupee has been always regarded, since 1898, as containing a particular 
amount of ftold, that is 7*53 grains of gold. It has always been under¬ 
stood that rupee contained 7*58 grains of gold and that has been the 
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basis of our currency legislation. The rupee was linked with gold since 
that time and it is not that this new legislation is going to link it for the 
first time. If the Finabce Member will only refer to the speeches of his 
predecessors, such as Sir James Meston, he will find that that great 
authority has made that statement, and the Chamberlain Commission also 
has made the statement that the rupee was linked with gold, and I wonder 
that the Finance Member should come forward and say that he is now 
linking it with gold for the first time. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A thing may be linked without 
being completely linked. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: So that we arc not getting any reform which 
we had not had. Sir, I hope that this Beserve Bonk or Imperial Bank, 
or whatever the institution eventually is, will become a truly bankers* 
hank and will have a good policy for developing a ro-discounb market. 
The Finance Member will be glad to note the recommendation of two 
great authorities, Drs. Kemmerror and Vissering to the South African 
Government. They made a report in which they said that the right 
method for developing a discount market was: , 

“ that merchants should ><ivo pieferential terms to purchasers who are 
willing to accept bills in lieu of obtaining credit on open accounts and 
that commercial hanks should give rates that are more preferential than 
those now prevailing to merchants who olitam their advances from banks 
by discounting such bills as compared with merchants who borrow from banks on 
ouwent account, namely, overdrafts or one-name promissory notes and that the Reserve 
Bank should give substantially preferential discount and rediscount rates on trade 
acceptances/* 

This is the kind of a discount market which I should like to see de¬ 
veloped in this country through tho machinery of a Beserve Bank, or 
similar institution. 

Then I want to sound a note of warning before I finally close my 
observations. As my Honourable friend Mr. Birla pointed out, there is 
not going to be upder this Bill any sale of gold as the rate at which 
gold will be sold will be bo prohibitive that instead of buying gold it will 
pay merchants to sell gold when the Government arc also selling gold, 
because tho difference between the buying and the selling rates will be 
so great that when Government are willing to sell gold to merchants, 
they themselves will be willing to sell gold to Government; and, therefore, 
this provision about the sale of gold is going to remain a dead letter even 
if it is not an eye-wash. 

Sir, I want to warn the House again that the provision in this Bill 
as also in the Currency Bill, that our gold may be invested in foreign 
securities and that .the Government or the currency authority may sell 
gold exchange to foreign countries when necessary—^this, as I said at the- 
beginning, would dissipate our gold reserves. Take even a poor country 
like Germany to-day—I have the latest issue of the “ Statist,” dated 1st 
January 1927, in which the gold policy of the Beichs Bank is stated. 
Dr. Schacht, who is the greatest authority on banjqng in Germany, says 
that it is desirable to have the gold reserves kept in your own country and 
not have gold invested in securities. This is how the matter is stated: 

** The Beichs Bank in general holds the view that its a&sets abroad should not 
exceed certain limits. Gold although it yields no interest is not Ciable to the risks 
to which investments abroad may under certain circumstances be exposed. In calculat¬ 
ing gold cover, allowance must be made for the not inconsiderable circulation of ooins 
with a large proportion of aflloy. Further a gold cover has the psychological advantage 
that the general public clearly raises when the gold export j^int is reached.’* 
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As 1 said before, Dr. Schacht is the greatest authority on Oerman 
banking and his view is that it is better to have ^actual gold instead of 
gold securities. I hope that also will not be forgotten when we eventually 
])ass the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is there any difference between 
the German system and that proposed here? A certain proportion is to 
be kept in Germany and the rest in gold securities. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: We had in the past gold in the Gold Standard 
Keserve but you have seen to it that there is now as little 
gold as possible. That is the point 1 am making, that we should have 
u substantial proportion of gold in our reserves—a far more substantial 
proportion than in the past. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the proposal of the Bill, 
Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Weil, Sir, if that is so, we will take it into 
account. I arn biinj)ly vvaruing ^ou in view ol the past history of the case. 
Even the Bank uf Bngland, in spite of all that is said to the contrary 
here, does not go in for innovations of having gold securities in other 
countries but keeps all its gold in its own oountrv. Sir, 1 support this 
motion for circulation. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Kon-Mubamniadun Hural): Sir, the liistorv ol currency in this country 
has been a continuoub tragc'dy. Every effort that has been made at every 
stage by Indian experts or by the leaders ol Indian industry or commerce 
to get a proper redress bus been circumvented by the Goveniincnt and 
by the Einance Member in charge each time. 1 do not propose now at 
this stage to deal with the different stages of the ratio question in connec¬ 
tion with this Bill. It is proposed that this measure should be circulated 
and it has been stated by the Honourable Member in charge of this Bill 
that it opens up a new era for this country. 1 hope that this opens up 
a new ora, at least by the time it passes out of this House finally. As 
it stands, whether really there would be any such relief to the country, 

1 have not been able to convince myself. But the establishment of a 
Central Bank with the object of removing the power from the Secretary 
of State in Council there and from the hands of the Finance Department 
here and locating it in a central, bank if it should be an 
autonomous body by itself and if it should, be a body 
which would control the currency and credit of the country, will be a 
welcome measure. I have been anxious to see whether the proposed 
institution of this Central Bank would at least free us from the danger 
of'deflation and inflation and from the power which the Finance Minister 
and the Secretary of State in Council have boon able to exercise and 
bring this country’ to ruin from time to time. While the Currency Com¬ 
mission, whicJi was hfought into existence for the purpose of knowing what 
is the proper ratio, was sitting and while the Currency Commission was still 
proposing to take evidence, the Finance Minister has been busy 
deflating .... 

Tha Hoiu>iira!)la Sir Basil BladisU: And inflating. 

Mr. T. PrakMMil: And what is the amount? In the month of April 
^926—think by that time, the deflation was ^y about 8 orores <d rupees. 
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While llhls very question was in issue, while the Commission was sitting 
to inquire whether it is this ratio of la. 6d. or that ratio of la. 4d. that 
Bhould be adopted by this country, this process of deflation has been going 
on. I will now read this short paragraph from the Times of India of the 
4th December, 1926, which will tell the House what the process of this 
deflation has been and what the financial condition has been: 

** 4th December 1926 : The Imperial flank’s statement shows a decrease in the 
cash balance of 331 lakhs; the trade demand is better by 102 lakhs, and Government 
and other securities held by the Bank, have declined by 110 lakhs. Government 
deposits show a decline of 349 lakhs and this is accounted for by a further deflation 
of 5'33 crores carried out by Government last week. 4 crores of this deflation has 
been carried out against withdrawal of sterling securities in London and the balance 
of 132 lakhs by cancellation of ad hoe securities m India. The total deflation since 
the bep;inning of the financial year now amounts to 24-84 crores, of which 19 crores 
is against withdrawal of sterling securities and 5*84 crores against cancellation of 
ad hoc rupee securities. This reduces the sterling securities held in London for the 
Currency Department to 9.99 ciores. It is considered that it will not be many weeks 
before the balance of 9*99 crores disappears if the present policy of deflation con 
tinues.” 

Woll, Sir, if we could l.o saved ut least from this power which this 
department could exercibc in thi‘j manner, that will be the greatest thing 
with regard to this measure when it passcb this House. The 
Central Jiaiik, 1 presume, irom the imperfect knowledge that 
J have of the different fiarts of the world must be an autonomous body. 
If the Central Bank proposed by this me.isure will be such a body, wdiich 
will exercise complete control o\er currency and credit, unhampered by 
the Secretary of State or the Hinanco Department here, and if the Central 
Bank is so constituted with regard to the management, constitution of 
the I^oard and other matters as to guarantee the interests of this country, 
certainly, Sir, this w'ill be a measure which wo should all welcome and 
which w’c should support. 

1 have gone through this Bill that has been placed before us ^nd before 
the couiitr}^ for circulation. In Chapter II, share capital is proposed. 
What 1 have been feeling 1 arn trying to place before this House at present. 
This Central Bank under the present conditions of the country 1 feel must 
be one that would not have any share capital at all. There should be no 
shareholders. It must be an institution which should be financed from 
our own finances and that should be made an independent body. Then 
clause 10 lays down that the Governor or Deputy Governor of the Board 
could be removed by the Governor General in Council. Well, that power 
should not be in that form. And in Chapter III, clause 18, there is a 
proviso which gives the power to the Governor General to take away 
whatever may have been granted in the previous portions of the Bill. 
The proviso is as follows: (The Bank to have the right to transact 
Government business) 

“ Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall prevent the Governor General in 
‘Council from carrying on money transactions at Government treasuries or sub-treasuries 
at places where the Bank has no branches or agencies, and the Governor General in 
Council may hold at such treasuries and sub treasuries ^uch balances as he may 
Require.” 

Certainly if this proviso is to be effective, whatever powers may have been 
given to the Central Bank in the other clauses will become nugatory 
whenever this power could be exercised by the Governor General in Council 
and by the propounder of this Bill to-day in this House. As regards the 
-obligations to sell in gold, clause 85 deals with ihese obligations. I would 
Bubmit to this House that the obligation to buy and sell must be regulated 
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in such a manner that gold is bought and sold in India only. As regards 
the location of otir reserve fimd, 1 should say that the whole of it must 
be only in India. If all these points are embodied in this and if we 
modify the measure finally in such a manner as would give the Central Bank 
or the Eeserve Banks a proper management and a proper power which 
will protect the interests of Indian commerce and Indian industry, I should 
say that there woifld be some good done to this country. Otherwise, if 
the Bill should pass in the form in which it has been presented here, it 
will be another camouflage similar to the other measures that have been 
introduced and that have been given effect to in the same maimer what¬ 
ever may have been the form or the language in which they had appeared. 

Hr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I must confess I did not expect 
that at this stage of the Bill we would hear the very interesting speech 
that the Honourable the Finance Member delivered to us this morning. 

I am glad, he has confessed that at least on one point he has been 
misled .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What point is that? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Just wait a minute,—and that is 
about the wishes of the various sections of this House as to the exact 
time when they would like to have the Currency Bill discussed. It is 
usual to ascertain the opinion of the various sections of the House by 
personal talks, either with the leaders or the Secretaries or the Whips of 
the various parties concerned. Ko far as we are concerned, Sir, none of 
these officers in our party have been consulted, and from what my Hon¬ 
ourable friend Sir Purshotamdas has said, and from what I have heard 
from other friends, none of them have been consulted on this matter, and 
yet, the Honourable the Finance Member had the courage to say he 
understood Ifrom the various sections of the House .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Did ho say ‘of the House’? 

Hr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: Yes. 

Sir Walter Willson: I do not remember it. 

Hr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): When were 
the office bearers of your Party elected? 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable the Finance Member 
can take care of himself. 

Mr. B. K.. Shanmukham Ohetty: He said that he had reason to think 
that the various sections of the House would like the Currency Bill to be 
disoussed at the time of the Budget. I am glad that the Honourable the' 
Finance Meinhcr has confessed that he has been misled somehow or 
other in this matter. 

Hr. H. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): He stands 
exposed. 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Hehta: He misled. 

Mi. B. K. Staanmukhun Ohetty: He has stood exposed for the lost 
tnree years and that is no new position for him. 

Sir, the main principle of this Bill are to introduce a modifled form 
of gold standard in this country and to co-ordinate the currency and credit 
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policy of the country I wholeheartedly support these principles underlying 
this Bill. But unfortunately, the gold standard that is sought to be in¬ 
troduced by this measure is one which it is difficult for even experts to 
thoroughly grasp From the trouble that the Honourable the Finance 
Member had in taking out a rupee coin from his pocket and in trving to 
explain what it will mean in future we can gather some idea of the compii- 
cationa underlying the new gold bullion standard In paragraph 22 of 
their Eeport the Eoyal Commission have made the following observa¬ 
tions : 

“ Certainty and simplicity have been lacking (in the present system); and for a 
system of currency under Indian conditions and for the Indian people those two last 
quahties are as vitally necessaiy as the first Without certainty and simplicity m 
the system, there will never in India be confidence m the stability of the currency, 
and without confidence in the stability of the currency, the iinmstructed ^lublic will 
never be weaned from those uneconomic habits of hoaiding and that disinclination to 
investment which are now the worst obstacles to the progress of the nation ” 

Sir, having made the statement that simplicity as very necessary especially 
in Indian conditions the Currenc’^ Conunission proceeded to advocate a 
policy which is far from sample So far as the obligation to purchase 
gold is concerned it does not differ from the present statutory obligation 
imposed upon the Grovemment. Even under the present law Government 
are bound to tedee sovereigns and half-sovereigns at a particular price and 
the effect of the new system will bo to re-enact this obligation on the 
part of the Government in a more stringent form; because in future fhe 
Government will only be obliged to purchase gold in a quantity not less 
than 400 ozs. in weight So far as the obligation to purchase gold is 
concerned, it does not therefore differ from the existing statutory obliga¬ 
tion that is impiised upon the Government What the people of India 
would like to see is a simple and honest gold standard if I might use such 
a term. I recognise, Sir, that it may not be possible immediately to 
achieve this aim and introduce a simple gold standard in this country. 
But I do not see what obstacle there might be for the Government either 
to give an undertaking or to make a provision in the Bill that within a 
certain fixed period this form of gold standard will be brought into existence. 

I was surprised to hear the Honourable the Finance Member saying that 
the fixation of such a period would indefinitely retard the achievement of 
a pure gold standard in India. I for my pari must confess that I cannot 
understand this statement of the Honourable Member 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I am being misquoted so frequently 
that I must apologise if I intervene to correct the Honourable Member. 

I said “it might even retard” not’“would indefinitely retard”. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmuldiain Ohetty: I am prepared to accept the amend¬ 
ment of the Honourable the Finance Member. Mav I ask what grounds 
he has to suspect that the fixation of a period like that might even retard 
the realisation of a full gold standard in this country^ So far as I can see, 
if a provision of that kind is introduced in this Bill it will impose either 
on the Government or upon the Eeserve Bank that will come inta exist¬ 
ence an obligation to build up its gold resources so as to be able in Ihe 
fixed period to issue gold jn any quantity and form that the public wrat; 
and I cannot understand how such a provision will have the tendency 
to retard the realisation of the object that we have got in view. 

The poliew that has been recently pursued by the Honourable the Finance 
Member will indefinitely postpone the realisation of a simple gold stand¬ 
ard in this country. As a result of the deflation policy which he has been 
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pursuing during the current financial year our gold securities have been 
reduced by about Ks. 28 crores and contraction of the volume of currency 
has been brought about. My Honourable friend in his speech attempted 
to give an explanation of that policy. That explanation was this. To his 
dismay he found Bs. 20 crores coming into the Paper Currency Eeserve 
and this he thought was evidence of c^ihcial inflation and his policy was 
simply to neutralise this artiflcial inflation. May 1 ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member what basis he has got to assume that this Bs. 20 crores 
Bas come from the hoards and not from the actual rupees in circulation? 
We know that we have got two kinds of currency circulating in the land, 
rupees and notes. And, so far as rupees are concerned, we know that a 
certain amount of rupees are in active circulation and a certain amount is 
in hoards. Now, what is there for the Honourable the Finance Member 
to presume that this Bs. 20 crores came from hoards and not from the 
rupees that are in active circulation? I maintain that the Bs. 20 crores 
•came from rupees in active circulation and to that extent the number of 
rupees in circulation has been reduced and, if this assumption is correct, 
there cannot be any justification for the deflation policy that he has been 
pursuing. Sir, the explanation for his policy is not far to seek. The 
tendency is towards an exchange below The Honourable the Finance 

Member wants to maintain exchange at 18d. at any cost. During the 
lost year there has been a steady decrease in gold prices in the world. 
Does the Honourable Member deny that, Sir? He is shaking' his head 
and I do not know .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat his statement? 

ICr. B« K. Shanmukham Ohetty: During the last year there has been a 
steady fall in the gold prices in the world and that is the statement that 
I make deliberately, and 1 challenge the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to dispute tint statement I am prepared to prove it if he challenges 
it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I ask the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to explain why the index number of prices in the United Kingdom, 
according to the Hoard of Trade, w,aR 152.1 in December, 1925, and 
152*1 in October, 1926. There has been a steady fall in prices I 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I ask the Honourable Member 
to explain this. According to the stt^firtics of the United States Bureau 
of Labour the index number in Jnriuarv 1926 was 156; in February 155; 
March, April and May about 151*5; July 150*7; August 149*2. Those are 
the figures T have cot and these figures were taken from the index figures 
<tf the TTnited States Bureau of Labour. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member go 
on to the next month? 

Hr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: The next month is 160. (Laughter.) 
There is not much difference between 149*2 and 160. If the Honourable 
Member is to gloat over this difference of 8 points I can only sympathise 
with his knowledge of price movements. Sir, there has been a steady 
decline in the gold priees in the world during the current yfsr. 

The Honourable Sir Basil BlaokeU: I deny it. 
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Mr. R. K. SliAnixiukhftXXi Ohetty: I mainiam it The fall in gold prices 
would be neutralised either bjr rupee prices falling or by rupee prices 
remaining the same and exchange falling* The Finance Member wants to 
prejudge the whole issue by attempting to keep exclian{.fe at a certain 
level and bringing about a lall in internal prices by delation of our cur¬ 
rency. The Honourable Member who ever since he came tf> India has 
been singing the praise of the stability of internal level of prices is now 
deflating the currency and bringing down the level of prices with a view to 
keep up his pet theory of an, 18d. ratio to the rupee. That is the only 
explanation that can be given for the artificial deflation that ho has been 
bringing about and there is no use his tryingi to say that the polic} of de¬ 
flation is the result of neutralising the artificial inflation that has been 
brought about by the coming out of 20 crores of rupees to his dismay. 
'So much for the policy that he has been pursuing. So much for the dis¬ 
sipation cf the gold resources and thereby indefinitely postponing the 
realisation of a simple gold standard in the country. 

So far as the constitution of the liuserve Bank is concerned, I whole¬ 
heartedly welcome the proposal in so far as it aims at co-ordinating the 
currency and the credit poheus of the country. And an making this state¬ 
ment 1 must take leave very diffidently to differ from my Honourable col¬ 
league Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 1 think, Sir, that, if we are to place 
our currency polic-y on a scientific basis, there must be a co-ordination of cur¬ 
rency and credit policies in one hand,, and, for obvious reason^, that cannot 
be placed in the hands of aii\ Government, even the iCiovemment of 
India My Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas thou«.^it that 
the remedy lay in transferring the control from Whitehall to the hands 
»of the officials of the Government of India. I for one am not 
prepared to accede to any such step. The control of the currency 
and credit policy cannot be placed in the hands of a Government. 
Ti is beat for all concerned that it should be placed in the hands 
of an independent bank. {An Honourable Member : “Swarajisb''”) That 
will be Ihe ideal. IlnfortunateU tlic history of currency in this country 
has brought to the forefront this fact, that the interests of India ns under¬ 
stood hv Indians are very different from the interests of India as under¬ 
stood b\ the European community- I would therefore impress the neces- 
sit\ for making ample provision to entrust the control of the Keserve 
Bank to Indian hands, people who know the interests of India best. 
Safeguards must also bo made for the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank It has always been our complaint that the free 
inflow of gold into India has been artificially stopped bv the action of the 
Secretary of Stnt(' in purchasing sterling beyond hia actual requirements. 
If a Beserve Bank is to be given unlimited freedom to locate its resen'es 
in any countr\' in any form that it pleases, it would still be possible for the 
/Bank to prohibit the free inflow of gold into India. Ample provision 
must therefore be made to define the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank, and in this particular matter T for one must em¬ 
phatically protest against the proposal to allow the Bank to keep its re¬ 
serves in foreign countries as well. I would not "o to thf‘ exWnt. of 
mv friend Mr. Tamnadas Mehta in savin", that it would enable the British 
Government to pav off its debts in times of crisis, but I would mnintain, 
that the placing of our reserves in foreign eonntries would expose our 
reserves serious risks in times of international erisis ns war, and T do 
not want that the slender resources of our country should be exposed to 
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pursuing during the current financial year our gold securities have been 
reduced by about lis. 28 crores and ccMitraction of the volume of currency 
has been brought about. My Honourable friend in his speech attempted 
to give an explanation of that policy. That explanation was this. To his 
dismay he found Ks. 20 crores coming into the Paper Currency Reserve 
and this he thought was evidence of c^ificial infiation and his policy was 
simply to neutralise this artificial infiation. May I ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member what basis he has got to assume that this Bs. 20 crores 
has come from the hoards and not from the actual rupees in circulation? 
We know that we have got two kinds of currency circulating in the land, 
rupees and notes. And, so far as rupees are concerned, we know that a 
certain amount of rupees are in active circulation and a certain amount is 
in hoards. Now, what is there for the Honourable the Finance Member 
to presume that this Rs. 20 crores came from hoswds and not from the 
rupees that are an active circulation? I maintain that the Rs. 20 crores 
•came from rupees in active circulation and to that extent the number of 
rupees in circulation has been reduced and, if this assumption is correct, 
there cannot be any justification for the deflation policy that he has been 
pursuing. Sir, the explanation for his policy is not far to seek. The 
tendency is towards an exchange below 1^ The Honourable the Finance 
Member wants to maintain exchange at 18d. at any cost. During the 
last year there has been a steady decrease in gold prices in the world. 
Does the Honourable Member deny that, Sir? Ho is shaking’ his head 
and I do not know .... 

ThA Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat his statement? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: During the last year there has been a 
steady fall in the gold prices in the world and that is the statement that 
I make deliberate ]a , and 1 challenge the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to dispute that statement, 1 arn prepared to prove it if he challenges 
it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Mav 1 ask the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to explain why the index number of prices in the United Kingdom, 
according to the Board of Trade, was 152*1 in December, 1925, and 
152-1 in October, 1920. There has bc'en a steady fall in prices! 

Mr, B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I ask the Honourable Member 
to explain this According to the sti^tistics of the T'^nited States Bureau 
of Labour the index number in Jnnuar\ 1926 was 15G; in Febniary 15.5; 
March, April and May about 151-5; July 150.7; August 149*2. Those are 
the figures T have got and these figures were taken from the index figures 
of the TTnited States Bureau of Labour 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member go 
on to the next month? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: The next month is 160. (Laughter.) 
There is not much difference between 149-2 and 150. If the Honourable 
Member is to gloat over this difference of 8 points I can only sympathise 
with his knowledge of price movements. Sir, there has been a steady 
decline in the gold pri<j<e8 in the world during the current yi|Br. 

The HonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: I deny it. 
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Mr. B. K. Shanmukhani Ohetty: I maintain it. The fall in gold prices 
would be neutralised either b}- rupee prices fulling or by rupee prices 
remaining the same and exchange falling* The Finance Member wants to 
prejudge the whole issue by attempting to keep oxeban^’fe at a certain 
level and bringing about a lall in internal prices by detiution of our cur¬ 
rency. The Honourable Member who ever since he came to India has 
been singing the praise of the stability of internal level of prices is now 
deflating the currency and bringing down the level of prices with a view to 
keep up his,pet tlieory of an, 18c?. ratio to the rupee. That is the only 
explanation that can be given for the artificial deflation that he has been 
bringing about and there is no use his tryin^i to say that the policy of de¬ 
flation is the result of neutralising the artificial inflation that has been 
brought about by the coming out of 20 crores of rupees to his dismay. 
'So much for the policy that he has been pursuing* So much for the dis¬ 
sipation cf the gold resources and thereby indefinitely postponing the 
realisation of a simple gold standard in the country. 

So far as the constitution of (he Iteserve Bank is concerned, I whole¬ 
heartedly w’elcome the proposal in so far as it aims at co-ordinating the 
currency and the credit policies of the country. And in making this state- 
inent 1 must take jeave very diffidently to differ from my Honourable col¬ 
league Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I think, Sir, that, if we are to place 
our currency policy on a scientific basis, there must be a co-ordination of cur¬ 
rency and credit policies in one hand,, and, for obvious reason^, that cannot 
be placed in the hands of an\ (xovernmont, even the KTOvernment of 
India. My Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas thou^jht that 
the remedy lay in transferring the control from Whitehall to the hands 
♦of the officials of the Government of India. I for one am not 
prepared to accede to any such slop. The control of the currency 
and credit policy cannot be placed in the hands of a Government. 
It is best for all concerned that it should be placed in* the hands 
of an independent bank. {An Honourable Member : “Sv^arajisb"^") That 
will b(‘ the ideal* [Infortunately the history of currency in this country 
has brought to the forefront this faci, that (he interests of India ns under¬ 
stood by Indians are very different from the interests of India as under¬ 
stood by the European community* 1 w'ould therefore impress the neces¬ 
sity for making ample provision to entrust the control of the Reserve 
Bank to Indian hands, people who know the interests of India best. 
Safeguards must also bo made for the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank. It has always been our complaint thal the free 
inflow of gold into India has been artificially stopped by the action of the 
Seendarv of State in purchasing sterling beyond his actual requirements. 
If a Reserve Bank is to be given unlimited freedom to locate its reserve's 
in any country' in any form that it pleases, it would still bo possible for the 
(Bank to prohibit the free inflow of gold into India. Ample provision 
must therefore be made to define the composition and location of the 
resery’es of the Bank, and in this particular matter T for one must cm- 
phaticallv protest against the proposal to allow J:he Bank to keep its re¬ 
serves in foreign countries as well. I would not go to the cxWnt of 
mv fWend Mr. Jamnndas Mehta in savincy that it would enable the British 
Government to pnv off its debts in times of crisis, but T would mninfain, 
that the placing of our reserves in foreign eountries would expose our 
reserves % serious risks in times of international crisis ^ 1*4 war, and I do 
Tiot want that the slender resources of our country «»hou]d be exposed to 
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those risks. I hope that when the time comes the public at large and< 
this House will suggest suitable modihcations and amendments to ensure 
these safeguards. With these observations I support the proposition of 
the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Mr. Tassl Ibrahim Bahinttulla (Bombay Central Division: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Sir, when I entered this hall I had no desire to take part 
in the deliberations to-day on a Bill which was going for circulation for 
eliciting opinions thereon. But one remark of the Honourable the Finance 
Member has corno to those of us who have read his speeches carefully, 
which I shall refer to presently, with a considerable amount of surprise. 
His remark that the Currency Bills will be discussed after the Budget is- 
introduced amounts to nothing more than the strengthening of the rumour 
that there is no sincerity on the part of Government regarding the exchange 
ratio. I shall presently read some of the paragraphs of his speeches to- 
convince this House of the anxiety of the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to deal with this question in an atmosphere of calm deliberation. 

I shall read to you, Sir, the speech of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, 
before the Delhi University on the 23rd November, 1926, on the Report 
of the Indian Currency Commission: 

** My anxiety throughout has been that the Commission’s recommendations should' 
be studied and^weighed in an atmosphere of calm deliberation, and that contention or 
at least contentiousness should be avoided. India is deeply interested in right con¬ 
clusions being reached, and putting into operation a spirit of controversy not only 
prejudices judgment but also involves the risk that we may lose the whole of the 
^at lienefits which are I believe capable of being derived from the Commission’s 

I shall read, Sir, a similar paragraph from his speech at Cawnpore on 
the 4th December, 1926: 

My dearest wish is that the Commission’s proposals may be as widely under¬ 
stood as their importance deserves.” 

I shall read another speech of his at Lahore: < 

” It is most desirable that its meaning and purpose should be fully explained to 
the Indian public, so that the discussion of it in the Legislature may proceed in the 
light of as complete an understanding as is possible. The desire of the Government 
of India is that the action finally taken shall be taken after a most thorough examina¬ 
tion of their proposals by the public and ” 

—I may draw the attention of the House to this— 

” the fullest consultation with the Legislature.” 

Sir, share with him in that anxiety that he will give us the fullest 
opportunity to discuss this question and not cloud the issue, namely, by 
bringing the discussion on the Currency Bills after the Budget is introduc¬ 
ed. We are here, Sir, to be convinced by the Honourable Finance Mem¬ 
ber about the exchange ratio which he has advocated all along, and he has 
taken one departure which I welcome, namely, of giving expression to 
opinions outside this House, though the practice was all along that as 
long as the Honourable Members of the Executive Council remained as 
such, they never ventilated their opinions outside the House. It is a 
very welcome move and I diope, Sir, it will be allowed to be liontinued. 
As regards the Bill, Sir, I do not wish to say anything at present but I 
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^shall appeal to the (Honourable the Finance Member that, if he wishes us 
to give full consideration to the Currency Bills which are at present oom- 
Jng up for discussion, he will bring them up as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non>Muham> 
madan Bural): Sir, 1 desire oufy to say a few words in regard to two 
points that struck me as necessary to be considered in connection with 
the circulation of this Bill. Tiie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett referred 
to the new standard that is goiAg to be established in this country as a 
gold standard, and he also referred to the terms in which rupees will be 
valued hereafter. He contended, Sir, that we ought by this process to 
arrive at the stage in which gold should cease to be in actual circulation 
in this country, and that we should go only by a method 
of valuation in terms of gold by a process of offering to 

buy and sell gold through the Central Bank at a fixed rate. 1 am not 

sure, Sir, whether this proposal is one which could be immediately adopted 
in this country with safety, and that is "the reason, Sir, why all along 
publicists in this country have insisted that we should not only have gold 
bulJion standard but an actual gold standard with a gold coin in actual 
circulation- The theory that you can have a gold standard without gold 
being in actual' circulation is all right, but it has to be recollected that even 
in England the idea thati gold could be actually absent from circulation was 
^only adopted in the year of grace 1925, and the point is still not free from 
controversy- The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett quoted an American 
authority to say that this is an ideal state of things. It may be ideal, 

Sir, but I think it is not a practical state of things in which wo could 

easily find this country to be for some years to come- On the 
other hand, I can quote him another well known American 
authority who says that the theory that gold ought not return to general 
circulation but ought to be kept in great reserves where it would be in¬ 
stantly subject to the control of organised Banking or public treasuries as 
a basis for credit, is thoroughly unsound. Because imdor normal condi¬ 
tions, as he points out, in a gold standard country, people will be seeing 
and handling a substantial amount of the actual yellow metal. They 
•will respect their paper money more if they know that it actually re¬ 
presents gold and that gold can be got for it, instantly and without diffi¬ 
culty. The presence of a substantial amount of gold in general circula¬ 
tion has a splendid psychological effect and is a very important factor in 
combating money heresies. The ordinary man thinks—and I think the 
man in India thinks particularly—^in very simple terms, and, as my 
friend Mr. Shanmukham Ohetty said, he wants to have his currency on 
a simple and easily understandable basis, but he is quite capable of under¬ 
standing the true theory of paper money only if that theory is emphasised 
in his daily practice- The true theory of paper money is, as this authority 
points out, that a piece of paper money is a demand promissory note, a 
promise to pay real money—gold—on demand. If the ordinary man has 
in his own practice an opportunity to test this principle, to present paper 
money for redemption, and to have it redeemed, to get gold when he 
wants it, and to turn in gold for paper when it is more convenient to use 
the paper, ho is not easily misled by fiat money propagffindists. 

Sir, what I want to know is whether it is the Government's intention 
to with(Jraw currency notes in their present form, which says “I promise 
to pay 80 and so Ra. 5" and substitute in its place the form which is put 
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down ill the Currency ConiiniBwan’s lieport which does not indicate an} 
such 1 say, Sir, that this is a proposal which ought to be ver} 

caretuiJ} considered because of its psychological effect on people of this 
oouiilrs. U'hat is a matter, Bir, on wliich, 1 think, the (lovemmcnt 
sljould inquire fully and obtain the opinions of Local (lovemnients and 
of representative bodies in the several J^roviucos- Then, the idea that 
all f.if>ld should be stocked in the reserves and that gold should not actually 
circulate is also, 1 think, tallacious, because the feeling that gold is in 
actual circulation wall, as the authority I quoted puts it, have a great 
psychological effect, and J think it would be unwise in this view to say 
that a mere gold bullion standard is a proper standard to maintain ill this 
country. Therefore, w'hether we have got to go througjh the transitory 
process of having a gold bullion standard before having a gold standard or 
not, it seems to me essential that w'^e should now declare it to be the 
settled policy of this Government that the Act we now' put into opera¬ 
tion and the central banking authority that we now' set up are out to 
establish early a gold curroncjy in actual circulation and operate the reserves 
in their hands for that purpose. 

As regards the constitution of the Central Bank, I agrei% with my 
friend Mr. Prakasam that there is a great deal to be looked mto before 
we can accept the constitution as it is detailed in this Bill. We feel, 
Sir, that it must be in a very true sense “Bwarapst" in the sense that 
it is self-governing, that it is not controlled by foreign capitalist interests, 
that it is essentially controlled by interests that are Indian and national 
and that the Indian Government should, as far as possible, not seek to 
put itself in the position of being dictated to from Whitehall on this 
matter. Therefore, as jegards the constitution, I say we have every right 
to reserve our opinion to see that this institution is made truly and typi¬ 
cally Indian. These are the remarks that T wanted to make on this 
question. 

Hr. N. K. Jofiihi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Bir, at this stage 
I wish to make a few remarks on only two points. Ono point that I want 
to refer to is the omission of an important class of bonks from the list 
given in the Scbodulo, I mean the Central Co-operative Bunks which exist 
now in most of the provinces. These* banks, from the point of view of 
the common people, are as important us several other bunks mentioned in 
the list given in the First Bchedule. I therefore hope that the public 
will insist, when the Bill is oiroiilated among them for opinion, that these 
banks are given Ibe status which they deserve along wdth the other banks 
mentioned in this list. 

The second ]>oiut on which I w'ish to say a word is the constitu¬ 
tion of the Reserve Bank. I agree with tlie Honourable Member from 
Madras thjit there should be no share capital for the Koserve Bank. Gov- 
t‘rnment are quite rich enough for the capital reciuircd for the Reserve 
Bank. If the control of the nation’s currency is to he left to anybody, 
it should be a body re])r(‘seutalive of the w'hole people and not a body 
representing a few’ shareholders If the Government insist, luid if the 
people approve* ot their doing so. that the control of the ciinvncy should 
b(* in hands ol a sharolu'ilders’ bank, may I suggest that the amount of 
Biieli share of the Reseiwe Bank should be a very small one- 1 would 
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not put it at more than Ee. 1. 1 would also make it a condition that no 

man should be given more than one share. I hope that the Govern¬ 
ment will take my points into consideration, and J also hope that the 
])ubiic will insist upon the two points being considered ver^ seriously as 
regards this Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnali: Sir, 1 do not wish, so far as tlie jirovisions of this 
Bill ai’e concerned, to take part in the debate and make any 
startling suggestion or even rt'asonable suggestion at tlie present 
nionient, tor the siin])le reason that when a motion is moved 
for Ihe circulation of a Bill, I believe this is the first tune that 1 
know that a debate ot this character has taken place. {Several Honour¬ 
able Member,^: “No, no.”) If the Honourable Members wdll pennit me, 
I will sav that I do not remember a single occasion when a motion tliat a 
Bill be circulated* was moved, that the principles ot the Bill were discussed. 
I do not remember it. 

Now, I am not committed in the least degree to the principles of this 
Bill, and I am not asked to commit myself to the principle of this Bill to¬ 
day All that the Honourable Member wants is that this Bill be circulated 
for opinion, but the Honourable Member set the example—a 
very nobl% exninj)le it may be—lie set the example of making a 
very long^ statement And, Sir, listening to that kmg and very 
interesting statement, I found that the only point of any importance 
in that statement was that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act ot 1906 and the Indian Paper Currency Act of 1923 for certain 
purposes would be considered along with the Budget. Sir, 1 do ask the 
Honourable Member, is he really serious about it? Does he not realise 
that a worse possible course the Government cannot follow than the one 
that he suggested Sir, when my Honourable friend. Sir Purshotamdas 
asked the Honourable Member, “When will you take up that Bill?”, he 
said that question might wdl be addressed to the Leader of the House. 
And within a very short time he gave us the infonnation tliat the intention 
of the Government was to take up that Bill along with the Budget. I 
wonder whether he had in the meantime obtained the permission of the 
Leader of the House to make that statement. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: He did I thought so, Sir: he is a^very loyal follower 
of his Leader I do ask the Honourable Member not to regard the Mem¬ 
bers of tliis House as children He knew perfectly well that he was going 
to make that statement * he knew perfectly well tliat what he wanted was 
to put the House on the horns of a dilemma. “I have got the Budget, I 
have prepared m\ Budget on tlie basis of on(* and six jience; if you change 
the r^-tio now, see what the consequences will be.” Is that what ho wanted 
us to deal with? Sir, I wmild like to use much stronger language, but T 
say that it will b(‘ a bnsicli of faith with this House*, for this r(‘a«on that in 
August the Honourable Member speaking on behalf of tlie Govemn^ent of 
India urged that this was a matter wdncli could not brook delay He was 
anxious that that measure should be discussed in the August Session 
Sir, w’e ]ileadod with folded liauds and on our knees that 
W(* had not yet received a copy of the recommendations of 
the (’ommission We had not received the evidence, we had not 
received the ]ia]>ers and w^e pleaded with him. The Honourable Member 
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said “ I cannot help that; what can I do? The urgency of this measure 
is such that we must proceed.*’ It was after great pressure from a con¬ 
sider ble section of the House that he himself realised that it would be im- 
p(»Rbi[)]t' to do justice to that subject and eventually the Government them¬ 
selves agreed that it should stand adjourned. And then we understood 
clearlv that this measure would be taken uj) at the earliest possible moment 
when the Assembly met, but now we are told that it will be considered along 
with the Budget. 

An Honourable Member: After the introduction of the Budget. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab: After the introduction of the Budget, quite so; and 
we know when the Budget is introduced—^practically at the fag end of the 
'Session. We know that after the Budget is introduced there is very little 
time; so it means practically the same thing aa that it will be considered 
along with the Budget Sir, I know I have no power and therefore I 
.cannot indulge in any threats, but I say again that it will be in the highest 
degree an act of breach of faith on the part of Government to put this 
House in that difficult position, and I do therefore wish expressly to appeal 
to you not to adopt that course but to bring this Bill at the earliest possible 
moment before the House. 

Pandit Maiiin Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Dmsions: Non- 
Muhammadan llural): Sir, I agree with the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber—I mean the Finance Member—that the measure before us. is one of the 
most important measures ever introduced into this House, and I hope the 
discussion which has taken place will have impressed that importance upon 
every Member of this House. The Bill is important in many ways. The 
-three Bills taken together deal with questions which vitally affect the people 
of this country, but the Bill which is now before us has been presented to 
UR in a form which specially enhances its importance. Of the three Bills, 
that which relates to the fixing of the ratio is not now before us for dis¬ 
cussion, but I wish to join with mv friends in requesting the Honourable 
the Home Member—I mean the Finance Member—to fix an early date for 
the discussion of that Bill. He showed from his speech made at the com¬ 
mencement of the debate to-day that he had some regard for the opinion 
of this House when he told the House that he understood, as ho thought, 
that the sense of the House was in favour of the postponement of the discus¬ 
sion on the measure until after the introduction of the Budget. By saying 
so he clearly gave the House reason to believe that he respected and wished 
to respect the opinion of this House. Therefore, now that that opinion has 
been expressed here in very clear terms .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Has it? 

iPandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Has it not? 

An Honouro^le Member: If you like we shall move an adjournment on 
that. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I do not think that after hearing the 
speeches which have been made here the Honourable the Finance Member 
could he left in any doubt that there is a strong feeling in this House that 
the discussion of the question of the ratio should not bo postponed till after 
the inti'oduction of the Bi^dgct. After w-hat has been said it will be inexcus¬ 
able for me to take up the time of the House by dwelling further on that as¬ 
pect of the question. I hope that the Honourable the Finance Member 
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will not be guilty of a discourtesy to this House by not acceding to a 
request which has been made from bo many quarters of this House. 

Coming now to the Bill before us, I regret I have to differ from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah in his view as to whether a discussion of the 
principle of the Bill should take place at this stage. When a Bill of im¬ 
portance is introduced, the principle or principles of the Bill must be discuss¬ 
ed before a motion for a circulation of the Bill is carried out. The country 
expects that those of us who have been elected to represent the people 
and to watch over their interests will study the measures that ar(‘ introduced 
in this Council and give sucli a lead, such an indication of our opinion to ^he 
country, as may help the people to understand those measures and to dis- 
^cuss them. Now here is a measure of very great importance. It is a 
mixture of curious quality. It is a Bill at once to establish a gold standard 
currency for British India and to constitute a Ileserve Bank of India. It is 
unfortunately co\iched in language which is open to the charge of being 
-calculated to mislead. It is a question whether a Bill to establish a gold 
standard currency for British India and one to constitute a Reserve Bank of 
India should be mixed up. I ask the Honourable the Finance Member to 
'Consider the importance of the question of banking apart from the question 
of the gold standard currency. The importance of a gold standard with a 
gold currency is sufficiently great to require to be dealt with in a separate 
measure. Taking up first the question of the gold stand^ currency, I 
wish the Preamble had read: 

“ Whereas it is expedient to provide for the estahlibhment of a gold standard 
with a gold currency for British India ”, 

•and that it had stopped there. There should then have been a separate Bill 
to deal with the question of a State Bank or a Central Bank or a Reserve 
Bank and of the whole system of banking for India I am sorry to find. Sir, 
that in the year of grace 1027 wc are still debating the question of a gold 
standard in this country. Japan which vas very far backward in 1872, 
started with a gold standard in that year. It has developed its svstem of 
banking enormously. It has prospe-red wonderfully. Here in India 
though the question has often b('(*n taken up it has not \et been decided. 
When m 1893 it was decided to close the mints to the free coinage of 
silver, it was done distinctly with the object of introducing a gold standard 
in India Five years laler ihe Fowler Foniinit^c' was appointed in 1898, 
to consider and report on “the jiroposals of the tlovernmenl of India*'. 

... to give effect to the policy wdiich “had for its d(‘clnrcd object the 
establishment of a gold standard in India” The Fowler Committee, 
“looking forward .... to the effective establishment in India of a gold 
standard and currency based on the principles of the free inflow and out¬ 
flow of gold,” recommended that: 

” (1) The Indian Mints sliould continue closed to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver and should be opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold; 

(2) The soveieign should be made legal tender and a cunent coin; 

(3) The ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling should he Rs. 15.. to the 
pound,—^that is, the exchange value of the rupee should be 4s. 4d.; 

(4) No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely internal purposes should 
i>e acc^ted; but 

(6) The profit on the coinage of rupee should be held in gold as a snecidl reserve 
•nd made freely available for foreign remittances whenever exchange fell below gold 
specie point; 

(6) The Government should continue to give rupees for gold, hut fresh rupees 
should not be coined until the proportion of gold in the currency was found to exceed 
tfche requirements of the public.” 
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How very valuable were these reeoiuinendations as they arc oVeii to» 
day; 1 do not wish to repeat luTe the whole history of ttiis question of 
a gold standard and currene\. It it, available to every Member ol this 
House in tlie excellent iriinut(‘ ot dihB(3nt written by m> Honourable friend 
Sir J^urshotamdas Thakurdas liut 1 wish to draw attention to the im¬ 
portant fact that these decisions were arrived at by a Committee appointed 
by His Majesty’s Governinent so lar back as 1898, and that on the Blst 
of July 1909, the Viceroy telegraphed to llu' Secretars of State that the 
(Government of India wi*r(* preparing for tlu* coinage of gold. How 
inexpressibly sad it is that the scheme has not been carried out 
during all these years. But uhat is sadder is this. Until the last Itoyal 
Commission sat and carried on its deliberations, the question of the' in¬ 
troduction a gold standard with a gold currency was not complicated by 
being mixed up with tht‘ (piestion of a Central Bank for India- All pre¬ 
vious discussions dealt only with th(‘ question of the introduction of a gold 
standard with a gold currency. 8o far as T am aware this is the first 
time that two important schemes have been mixed up in the way in which 
they have been, and thal has placed us at a disadvantage in discussing 
them. We have first to consider whether the recommendations of the 
Currency Commission on the question of the introduction of^ gold stand¬ 
ard with a #rfld currency should bo accepted by this House or not, 
whether they are sound or unsound. We have in the report of the Com¬ 
mission and in the evidence taken by it enough material to discuss and 
decide the question. The Finanoo Department of the Government of 
India submitted a scheme to the Commission for a gold standard with a 
gold currency for India. The Honourable the Finance Member himself 
gave evidence before the Commission in support of that scheme. It is 
unfortunate that he changed his opinion later on. 

The BoQourable Sir Basil Blackett : I have not changedL mv opinion, 
Sir. 

Pandit Madan Moihan Malaviya : 1 am very glad and thankful to note 
that. I hope that you still adhere to the scheme for a gold standard with 
a gold currency for India. • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I still adhere to my evidence. 

Pandit Madan Mohair Malaviya : Very well. I see thal 1 was giving 
my friend greater credit than he is willing to take. Now, Sir, the scheme 
that was placed before the Couiinission on behalf of the Government of 
India supports the demand of the educated Indians, of the representatives 
of the people^ that a gold standard, a true and (effective gold standard with 
a gold currency in circulation should ht* introduced in India. The Com¬ 
mission have given us their reasons, why they rejected that scheme. It 
is up to us to examine those reasons and to discuss them and to come to 
a conclusion. That is the great question that is now before this Assembly. 
I do not think that any oilier question should bt' mixed up with it; and 
if that is to he the point for consideration, apart irom the question of a 
Central or a lu'serve Bank, I ask the Honourable the Finance Member and 
th(‘ House to c<»nsider wliat is ihe right course for us to follow. There are 
iwi) important (questions: one is that of the ratio—whether it should bo 
lOd or \HiJ .—and thr other the larger question whether we arc going to 
have a true and liCeetive geld standard with gold currency. 
Tile \\hnl^> history ot the last twenty-i'ight years is full of 
instruction for us as to \\hat we should do in this direction; and I submit 
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that while we should see that the ratio should bt‘ fixed at the correct 
figure, wo should also see that the hu'ger queslioii ot the establishment 
oi a gold standard with a gold curnncN should be taken up and decided 
now. 1 think it has bei’ii a ernm' against tiu‘ Indian people that this 
has been so long dolaved. Who can sa\ how nuich oi injiir\ India lias 
buft‘ert‘d monetarily and (ytheruis*' b\ this (piestion not luiving l)een taiuui 
up and settled so long? India has lost every day during the last ‘J8 \ears. 
It has lost enormously. It is losing and it will continue to lose' a great 
deal until this (piestion is correctly decidt'd Is there any country in thi^ 
world of tht* magnitudi' of Inditi, with the magnitude of its import and 
export trade, which has sntTered so much on account ot exchange as 
India has suffered? 1'liere is none. And ii you are now going to deal with 
this question ot curnuicy, are you not hound in duty to the people of 
India to adopt the right course, to adopt the rigid scheme in (urdcr that 
this loss should cease and th(‘ pt^ople td India should have a chance of 
lieconiing prosperous? 1 submit that this qni'stion ought to be taken up 
by itself, as tin* most momentous question that can be taken up by this 
House. The Honourable the Finance Member is unquestionably one of 
the ablest financial experts that India has known. This >ear is the last 
\ear ol his office. I appeal to him to give to India the benefit of his 
entire ability and wisdom in solving it correctly. (The Honourable the 
Finance Member here held up a copy of the Bill.) 1 shall be 8(»ry to think 
that that is all that the Honourable Member can offer. I hope the Honour- 
ahlt‘ Member h»is something more than that to offer, and I hop(‘ that he will 
endeavour to give us something better than what Ik* has placed before 
this House in this liill. But, Sir, if the Finance Member w’ill not help 
us, I hope the House will help itself, and see that the question which 
most vitally affects the people is fully discussed and rightly decided. 
The qut^stion now before tlie House is: What are the reasons which 
have been advanced by the (’urrency Commission for rejecting the scheme 
wdiich was put forw'^ard by the Government of India? If those reasons 
commend themselves to this House*, wc must accept the proposals of the 
Commission. But if on being examined, those reasons arc found to be 
untc'nable, if we can point out w'h(*re they luive erred, how many assump¬ 
tions they have made which should not have been made, how the difficul¬ 
ties mentioned by them can he overcome, I am sure we shall be satisfied 
in not accepting their proposals. The matter deserves to be most care¬ 
fully cxnmint^d. And that is w’hat I ask this House to do. T am glad 
this Bill is going out m circulation for eliciting opinions- L(‘t it be cir- 
culat(‘d. 1 hope* every Member of this House and everyone interested in 
the proper solution of this question wall note the incongruitv and complexity 
which has been introduced in the Bill bv two matters of grt'at importance 
being mixed uj). My request to the House is to usi* all its influence— 
W’hat little inffiK’nce it has—to set* that at this critical |uricture the ques¬ 
tion of th(* introduction of an efh'efive gold standard W’ith a gold currency 
is considert'd, that this ofijiortimil\ also is not lost. Tf W(‘ adopt^ the 
recomnietidafions ot the Commission, I agree with uj.v Honourable* friend 
Mr. Ghanshyani Das Birla—wdiom J cordially congratulate on his (‘xeellofit 
maiden sjaMvli in this House —I entirely agre*!* with him that for many many 
\q^irs to e.ome wt* shall not ha\e a gold standard, and it wmII be a great 
national calamity if we do not have it I hope thenffore that every 
M('mher of this House w’ill giAc his best care to the* consideration of this 
question, and use* all hi"; inffiumee to see that tin* tw’o qiu*stions are dealt 
W’ith separatelv, nam(‘l\, tin* question of a gold standard and enrr(‘ney and 
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the ratio to be hxed between the rupee and the gold, and the question of 
a Central Bank with a sound system of banking such as this great country 
urgently needs. 

Now, Sir, coming to this question of a Central Bank, the House is 
probably aware, that the idea of a Central Bank for India was mooted so far 
back as 1860. It was discussed several times between that year and 1876. 
But no decision was arrived at on the subject. The question was taken 
up by the lioyal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency and they 
said in para. 222 of their Keport which was published in 1914 that they 
regarded “the question, whatever decision might ultimately be arrived 
at upon it, as one of great importance for India, which deserves careful 
and early consideration by the Secretary of State and the Government 
of IndiaThey recommended that there should be a committee appoint¬ 
ed to consider and report whether a Central Board should be created and 
to submit to the authorities a concrete scheme for the establishment of 
such a Bank fully worked out in all its details and capable of immediate 
application. We Indians have repeatedly urged that a State Bank should 
be established. Writing my minute as a member of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission in 1918, I said: 

“ The in^rests of the country demand the early creation of an institution which 
will at once ne the central reservoir to which all public bailances should bel<mg and 
the central fountain which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout the 
country.” 


But the matter has not been taken up all this time. We had also an 
External Capital Committee. From what the Honourable the Finance 
Member told us then we expected that the (juestion of increasing bonds 
and bunking facilities would be taken up early, but it has not been taken 
up. The question now brought before the House is one of establishing a 
•Central Beserve bank. I endorse what Sir Purshotaiudus Thakurdas has 
said upon this point. 1 ft‘el that it is a question of greater importance 
that we should first provide banking facilities in this country by a sound 
system of national banking which will give to India what every civilised 
country (mjoys in the way of those facilities. The Honourable the 
Financ-e Member rt'ferred to certain remarks of Dr. Sprague. But I ctm 
also quote Dr. Sprague in support of my view. He was asked by the 
Chairman of the Bo\al Commission to assist the Commission with advice 

^ ^ upon the topic of a Central Bank and as regards its fundamental 

principles. The Chairman said to him: 

“ Withouf entt^ring into any matter.s requiring special knowledge alvout India, 
there must l»e points which emerge from the general principles of Central Banking 
'^liich arc applicable to tliose features of Indian conditions which are common know¬ 
ledge to all of us.” 

And in answer Dr. Sprague said: 

” In considering in general the subject of banking in India, I would like to describe 
first my feeling about the general principles which apply to the reorganisation of 
hanking as dis* inguished from purely monetary problems. I would liken it, if you 
please, first to the construction of a foundation for a super-structure, and the founda¬ 
tion for a central banking system in India, to my mind, must be carefully introduced 
among and interwoven with the existing banking practices, the existing customs of 
business, the existing metlmds of Government in managing its fiscal affairs and the 
.existing business that India conducts; but that it should not be applied, as*was done 
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to a considerable extent in America, as a sort of forced readjustment of methods. If 
this foundation upon which the super-structure of a great bank of issue is to be 
erected in India is not a secure one, if the concrete in other words, has not had time 
to set, and the completed super-structure is built upon that foundation, the super¬ 
structure is liable to weaken, settle and possibly crack and fall.” 

He further said; 

” I am sure that you will not gain the impression from what I say that the sugges¬ 
tions involve any criticism of the course of India in these matters in the past. You 
certainly cannot believe that when I remind you of the fact that it was only 12 years 
ago that the United States undertook to do exactly what India is now undertaking 
to do and indeed with us after 80 years of ratlier more extreme disorder in banking 
and monetary matters than probably any nation has experienced.” 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Perhaps that is the answer to the 
Honourable Member’s earlier question whuthor any nation has suffered 
more than India. [The Honourable Member (Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya) did not catch the interruption.] 

Hr. President: If the Honourable Member desires to take notice of 
any interruption, he must give way and resume his seat. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I beg your pardon. Sir. I want tO' 

draw the attention of the House—the Honourable the Finance Member 
knows it—^to what Dr. Sprague further said in this connection. He said; 

“ Following the crisis of 1907, a Monetary Commission was appointed which under¬ 
took detailed studies of our own currency and banking experience together with 
detailed studies of banking organisation and practice in other parts of the world. 
After some three years oi investigation, which included the publication of 30 or 40 
volumes on currency and banking matters, this monetary commission prepared a Bill 
for a central bank, a Bill which we know in America as the Aldrich hill. That Bill 
brought forward in 1911 was the subject of wide-spread discussion and criticism.” 

Dr. Sprague went on to say that it was after all that extended consi¬ 
deration and discussion that the Federal Keserve Act was passed. Here, 
the Koyal Commission was appointed early last year, and so far as I 
remember, it took about six months’ time to make its recommendations. 
Six months' time might have enabled it to make a recommendation with 
regard to the gold standard and gold currency being established in India, 
because the subject had been very much discussed in the past. But I 
submit that six months' time was not sufficient to enable the Commission 
to give tha country and the Government a scheme for a Central Bank 
such as the country needs. Let' me quote the last piece of advice which 
Dr. Sprague gave to this Commission. He said: 

“ I think our experience raises the pre.sumption that in the case of India you will 
not reach the desired haven by a consideration of banking, currency, and ex'change 
matters alone; but you wil! find that they are inextricably interwoven in with banking 
development, organisation and practice; and possibly our experience may suggest the 
rather unpleasant consequence that a number of years' work may be ahead of this 
Oommissien.'^ 

t 

Practically the same advice was given by another eminently high' 
authority, viz,, Mr. Strong, Governor of the Bank of England, who said; 

The poipt that I would like to make, using this statement by way of analogy, is 
that the studv of monetary reform in America extended over a period actually of six 
the effort made immediately prior to the establishment of the Federal Reserve- 
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He went on to say*. 

‘ Therefore, if I may make the«e remarks by way of suggestion, it seems to us that 
the fiTRt of dfvehpmpnt should hs a study of those banhng and business condi- 

turns in India which will lay the foundation for the erection of this suver^strurture 
or a central hank of issue. Those studies, it seems to us, should extend specjticaJiy 
into the business that India does, which is largely agricultural and largely confined 
to four or five major crops which produce a large export balance. 

I could not cite two greater authorities than Dr. Sprague quoted^ by 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself, and Mr. Strong, the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Bank of England. They have both recommended that we 
-should take more time and ptudy the question more fuVy before we should 
discuss the question of establishing, a Reserve Bank of the kind which has 
been recommended. I request the Government and the House not to 
disregard that advice. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the House at this stage by pointing 
out the objections to which the constitution of the "Reserve Bank is open, 
but I agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi in one view which ho 
has put forward. I would not go so far as to say that the shares in the 
Bank should be rupee shares, but I certainly agree with him that <he 
shares should not be hold by any one man or a group of men in excessively 
largo numbers, and that this Bank to which it is proposed to transfer very 
great powers in the adininisiration of the counlry’s affairs, should be a 
bank which will have Indians fully represented on it. Let the House 
realise whal this Bank is going lO do. With the proposed modifications 
and extension of the Imperial Bank of India and the creation of the 
Reserve Rank a tremfudous amount of powder to direct and regulate 
the industrial, commercial and other business activities in this countrv 
will pass into the hands of the Governors of the Banks. That being so, 
the representatives of the people cannot be too daiitious ^o see that the 
repre'^entation of the people on such institutions is quit-' satisfactorv. 
They cannot take too great care to see that the TiOgislature and the Gov- 
emmenfe acting according to its washes, should exero’se full control 
over such institution^ T submit, therefore, ih’d the p^opcisal for a Re¬ 
serve Bank should be discussc'd separatel\ from the qu(‘Rtion of the reform 
of currency w'hich is pending befon* us. T do hope that when the Bill 
goes out for opinions these aspects of the question wall bo borne in mind. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones (United Provinces; European)- Sir, I am in 
entire agreement wdth the FTonourahle Iht' Einai.ci' M('mh(‘r that this Bill 
should h(‘ {‘ircuhited for eliciting opinions thereon. Jt requires ^he most 
careful eonsid(‘ration and dtdiherate action, but I was ' erv surjiriscd to 
^hcar^+hnt he wished to delay the consideration of the 4 .jtio problem until 
the introduction of the Budg(T. I (‘iitindv agrc'c wdth the* o ''cr iTonour- 
ahlc iMeinhcrs here who have protested against this delay. I'hc Honour¬ 
able the I inanc(’ Mc'tnher introduced a Bill hist Session wdiiidi w’as to 
s(‘tllo the ratio quest ion from the Y§rv beginning. It is «( qiU'.Ntion that 
is of vital imp(^rtunce; it is a question on wdiich eveiwbodv in Tndin is 
wanting to know what is going to be done and what is going to be the 
result of our dt'hherations in this House, and T think we should consider 
tt as soon ns possible. Personally I am a protagonist of Is. 4 d. ratio, but 
there are other Honenirahle Members in this House who consider that 
18. 18 the correct ratio who also consider that this Bill should not be 
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-delayed. I hope therefore, that the Honourable Mefnber for Finance 
will reconsider what he has said and will endeavour to take the Coinage 
Amendment Act into consideration as soon as possible. 

The Honouri^ble Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
very rarely intervene in a financial debate, and, I should not have done so 
on this occasion, in spite of the invitation of my Honourable friend the 
Pandit (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya) who so frequently referred to 
the Home Member in his speech that it looked as if he thought that the 
Home Member was in charge of the Bill. (Laughter.) But my reason for 
intervention is this. My Honourable friend and colleague, Sir Basil 
Blackett, has been attacked with great ferocity one might almost say, 
for his desire, his alleged desire^—for I am sure n^ing is further from 
his thought—to endeavour to force an issue on the House in a manner 
which it does not like. In fainiess to the Honourable Member, let me 
read what he said this morning. What he said was this! 

“ In answer to the point that was put to me by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas a 
few minutes ago. the Government have not yet come to a decision as to the further 
procedure which will be adopted in regard to the currency measures generally. It 
depends partly on the progress of (ther business; hut I may say that after consulting 
opinions so far as they could do so in various quarters of the House, Government 
are inclined to the view that it will be the desire of the majority of the Members of 
this House tliat the Cuireney Bill '■hould not be brought on for effective discussion 
until the Budget has been introduced.” 

I ha^c iK> d(3iibt th}*: my Ilonourabk* friimd in making those remarks 
desired to elicit opinions from other quartiTs of the House and he has 
been extraordinarily successful in doing so. (Laughter.) Therefore, we may 
say that in regard to that matter the debate' has been profitable. I must 
reallv ask the Hous(‘, however, to bear in mind that no (roveniment can 
hand over the carriage of its own case to the Hour(‘. The Oovemmont 
must observe their reasonable rights in these matters just as the carriago 
of a case is with jtbe plaintiff, if be is the plaintiff and not with the 
defendant However, T have no doubt that the observi^ions that have 
fallen Iroin tlu* Members of this House in this debate vill receive careful 
considcrat'or rrom (Toverninent T cannot say more at pri'sent. T would 
however, point out to •^be House that, wlu'th'^r von diseuss this Bill now 
or Mbt'tber \ou discuss it at the time of tht‘ Budget, you cannot possibly 
divorce' the ’iill from tlu' Budget—Mbelbcr you diseuss it in March or 
discuss it m fjanuar\ I am not a financier and thenffore speak subject to 
corri'ction, but I tliink wdictluT \ou discuss it now or in March the differ¬ 
ence' betwe'e'H the ratios in tlieir cffe'ct is not likely to be a severe 
inatliematieal sum. 1 see m\ Honourable* friend opposite* smiles I ad¬ 
mit that I am not streing on this peiinl I bow t‘ver tbeiutrht it reasonable 
to say, in view of the eibse'rvatiems that have* falle*n from different quarters, 
that (n)V('iiiment have* ne)t come to a de*finite derision as yet on the 
qiicRijon as \u future progress of the Currency Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras Indian Comme'rce): As I am a 
new I'le-mber, I must eonfens T am not quite* familiar with the IiusineRS 
fuici procedure of this nousc. f was under the Irqpression that the Bill 
would simplv be introduee'd without a speech ffom the Honourable the 
Finance Member, as was the case with other Bills that came before. 
* Hovve^vor, as the Bill has beem introduced if is not my intention, at the 
faj;-end of the dav, to make anv long speech. But I want to warn this 
House about certain matters which have come to my notice- It was very 
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unfortunate that the Koyal Commission began its work under very bad 
circumstances. It was boycotted practically in the southern part of India. 
In spite of representations made and ResolutionB moved in this House 
the personnel of tfie Commission was not set right. The result was that 
very valuable evidence which would otherwise have come to the notice of 
the Royal Commission was not tendered before it. Further, it will be 
noticed from the second \olume of the Royal Commission's Report that 
they have omitted to publish the evidence of about 60 gentlemen. I do* 
not see why this evidence should be removed. I may further say that I 
addressed those gentlemen and asked them to let me have the views they 
expressed before th^lKoyal Commission if the Government are not prepared 
to publish the evidence tendered by those gentlemen. Some party in 
the House such as the Swaraj Party may like to publish those views so- 
that the House may judge on the actual evidence tendered and not on the 
“selected” evidence that has been put forward and published by the 
Government. Besides that, some gentlemen addressed the Royal Com¬ 
mission and offered to tender evidence. They did not even receive the- 
courtesy of a reply from the Royal Commission. Here I have got with 
me a letter written by the Chairman of the Ionian Bank in London, and 
this is what he says: 

Nevertheless I may be able to jnve you some points of interest vrhich are not 
availabie to the public. When the Currency Commission was appointed I vgrote to^ 
Commander Hilton Youne and told him I wished to ^ive evidence before the Com¬ 
mission and that I s^uld be obliged if he would furnish me with the names of the 
Commissioners and with the address at which they would meet in London. From that 
day to this *’— 

The letter is dated the 7th December 1926. 

—“ I have not heard one word from Commander Hilton Young and was surprised 
one day to see a notice in the press that the members of the^ommission, or some of 
the members, had returned to India. Before the Commissio# was formed I sent to* 
Commander Hilton, Young all the documents I am now sending to you, and as they are 
now all out of print may I ask you to return them to me.** 

and so on. I do not see why a gentleman of the standing of the Chairman 
Gf the Ionian Bank who comes forward to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission should not even have been shown the courtesy of an answer 
to his letter. I am sorry I have not brought the file of papers with me, 
as I was not aware that the principles of the Bill would bci discussed to-day. 

I thought it would be simply moved in a formal way. I have other 
letters with me in which a number of witnesses complain that they were 
called upon to give evidence and they took the trouble of tendering evidence 
but were not shown the courtesy of having their evidence published. 
1?hey did not know that “only selected” evidence would be published. I 
hope the Government, m they are going to send the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion, will make the evidence which has not been published avail¬ 
able to the Members of the House. It would be better in fact if it ils 
published so that the p^^lic may judge ^hy4t was not published at all. 

Well, it is not my intention to deal IrfNietail with the raJHo question, 
but in passing I may say that the Honourable the Finance Member in his 
Memorandum before the Royal Commission has himself admitted that the 
silver rupee is only a •promissory note printed on silver. May I explain 
the position? It is this, that the Goveimment of India had fixed the 
value of a sovereign at 15 rupees: the value of the silver content of the 
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rupee was about 8 to 10 annas, varying from time to time. The rest of 
the value of the contents of the rupee were kept in the form of a Gold 
Standard Beserve^ and the Gold Standard Beserve has been used in the 
past only to.^enable the foreign merchants in India to send remittances 
home. The result is that the Government have been taking away 6 to 
8 annas per rupee, keeping it in the form of a Gold Standard lloserve, and 
returning it only to the foreigners who send remittances and never under¬ 
taking the obligation to pay this balance to the public here. The result 
is that when we now demand the return of the full value of the rupt^e, a 
portion of which Governm(‘nt have practically been usurping to their own 
uses, we are told that instead of 15 rupees wo shall get hereaft('r onl\ 
Bs. 13-8-0. I may be mistaken by about 2 annas, btvt on the whole tbeie 
is a big loot. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member wants 
to charge loot I think ho had better bo right in his figures. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I think I am fairly correct. 

Now regarding the Gold Slandard, we'll, I do not want to take up much 
of the time of the House, but it seems to be something likt* a “bridegroom” 
without the “ bride “. We had so far only a sterling exchange standard, 
and now wfe are made to believe, to take it at something better than what 
It was before, but really, 1 do not find any difference between tlie two. 
If there is any difference*, it is this. Wi‘ have in the past been criticizing 
the Finance Member and the Government that they have been selling 
Beserve Council Bills without consulting the Assembly or anybody else. 
The result of the Bill is that what they have been doing unauthorisedly, 
they propose to do with our permission, and ‘it is better that we under¬ 
stand fully what the Bill amounts to before we grant our peimission. Now 
some of the Honourable Members here are very happy that wo are going 
to have a transfer of the control of currency from the Secretary of State 
for India to the Government of India here. But from what I have seen 
of the constitution of the Be^^erve Bank and the management of the 
Jmperiid Bank, I am afraid—T am taking into consideration our own 
experience with the Imperial Bank—might be a transition from “ King 
Log ” to “ King Stork We are not sure what control we are going to 
have. It is all right to say that all other countries have got a Central 
Bank and it is a nice thing to get a Central Bank, but we have to con¬ 
sider whetlier it is not the people in those countries who manage the 
Central Bank. Are they not managed by the people themselves in the 
best interests of the country? Here, according to the constitution it 
appears to mo something like handing it over to the foreign exploiter** 
to have their own way, and unless we provide for ample safeguards in the 
matter of giving control to the public, and unless the Beserve Bank and 
the authorities appointed by the Government to control the currency are 
amenable to the discipline and to the orders and mandates of this House, 
it will be very dangerous to han^ over the currency to a new institution 
of the kind proposed in the Bftl.^ Well, about the* Imperial Bank, I am 
speaking now as a banker and as one who represents the interests of the 
commercial community in the Madras Presidency. I am sorry to confess 
*that our experience of the Imperial Bank has been very unfortunate. We 
CMUQ never depend upon the Lnpepal Bank for help (Laughter)—and unfortu¬ 
nately the Imperial still follows the old traditions of the three 
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Presidency Banks and 1 think several Members of this Mouse will t^all 
the part played by the Bank of Bengal in the past in the matter of 
advances and how they brought about the ruin ol the Pwple's Bank of 
India and also hohr they readily came forward to Alliance Bank 

of Simla. When we make any business proposition to the Imperial Bank, 
we are never sure about it and .... 

Tho Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, who helped the Alliance Bank 
of Simla? 

Mr. Vidya Saga^andya : That was to save the prestige of the British 
Banks. While theTeople’s Hank was able to pav 19 annas in the rupee, 
the Imperial Bank never came forward to help them, while they readily 
came forward to help ihe Alliance Bank who could only pay 8 annas in 
the rup(‘e without sufficiently examining the assefs of the Alliance Bank. 
I must warn the House ,it ihis stage to go very carefully through the 
whole (‘videiicc*—even the evidence which has not been published should be 
publisht‘d—and after liilly considering the full bearings of the question, 
the> should come to a conclusion on this question. Then, about the gold 
standard, as I have already said, it looks like a bridegroom without a 
bride. What is the mi'aning of gold standard? What we are anxious to 
have is that we should have gold coin as unit of money and value- Gold 
coin ought to be the monetary unit. Talking about this stabilisation of 
the Bupeo means we are still harping on the old tune- The rupee ought 
to go. It is the bastard rupee which ought to get out of place and wo 
should be assured of the gold standard with gold currency and an under¬ 
taking should he given that gold will be given to people on demand, not 
only to a man who asks for 1,600 tolas of gold but to every body. (Mr. 
Jamnadas M. Mchfa' ‘*1,065.’') 1 do not want to detain the House any 
more. I am glad that the Government have agreedyto circulate the Bill 
and I hope we will have ample opportimities of going through the evidence 
and taking up the Bill at a later stage. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not think it is entirely a 
hovel procedure to make a fairly lengthy speech on a motion for circula¬ 
tion, and if I did so to-day, it was because I desired—and it has always 
been my desire—that this whole subject of the reform of Indian currency 
should bo studied and decided upon with intelligence, and if I may say so 
without offence, I think that i^ome of the speeches to-day showed us that 
it is still desirable. The last speaker made a great point about the absence 
of a certain number of written statements. The choice of what to publish 
is always left as n matter of practice to a Boyal Commission. The Royal 
Commission have exphuned that considerations Of convenience and economy 
have pr(*cluded the inclusion in the published volumes of the whole of 
their material. These arc some only of the published volumes. I do not 
think that it is really reasoimble to charge them with having specially 
selected evidciici' tor p j)artieiilar point of view. But I may add that we 
have, I believe, tho,<)rigiTia1 statomonll |d, most of these cases where 
e\idenc(» has not been published in Hie Finance Department and I shall be 
ha])p\ to allow {in,\ Member who wants to see them and strain his over 
ihi'in. 

I do not propose, Sdr, to attempt to (Aver much of the ground that 
has bei n covered by the various speakers’^ to-day. There are just one or 
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two casual points that I should like to take up. The question of the rela¬ 
tion of the co-operative banks to the new Eeserve Bank is a very interest¬ 
ing one. ' The matter was, I believe, carefully considered by the lioyal 
Commission $nd has been considered by the Finance Dop^ment very 
carefully. It^is qirite clear, 1 think, that the obligations, for instance of 
keeping a special' ^proportion of their demand and time liabilities and 
publishing statements which are laid on the other banks coneerned could 
not be laid in that fonn in the cast of the co-operative bunks. There is 
no kind of slight to the co-operative banks in not putting them in there and 
Government does not consider them suitable for the sort ot connection 
that is proposed in this Bill between the Beserve Bank and the other 
joint stock banks- 

Another suggestion is made that there should be no share capital; 
that the Government should put up the whole of this capital for the 
bank out of its own funds. Well, now, the whole object of our proposals is 
to transfer control over the, currency and credit machinery of India from the 
Secretary of State and the Govpjjnnent ot India to an independent body. 
If the (Toveminent is going to put up the capital, Government is going to 
be the controller. Vou do not g(‘t >c)ur independence. If you arc going to 
g(‘t complete independence }ou must find some means of dissociating it 
from the Government, and it does not seem to me I hat the natural way to 
do that is to ask Government to put up the whole capital. It certainly 
seems to me to be a contradiction in terms. 

A good deal has beem said about the absence of gold currency. I tried 
to maie it clear in the course ot my earluT speech that a gold currency 
might or might not be desirable hereaftor—that was a mailer on which I did 
not wish to express any view at this time—but that whether you regard it 
as desirable or not, it was quite* impracticable at the present moment to 
introduce a gold currency, and that the right method of progression was 
via the gold bullion standard. 1 think it was Sir Purshotamdas who asked 
me whether Government was prepared to give some plc(ige that a gold 
currency should be introduced if the Assembly or Legislature hereafter 
desired that it should be introduced. As I said, I think it would bo 
absolutely useless to prct(*nd to bind your Legislature ten or fifteen yeaiy 
ahead. I have not the least doubt that if the Legislature find that the 
position is such that, there is a possibility of introducing a gold currency, 
and they take the ordinary steps to show that that is their wish, T have 
no doubt that it will be introduced. No pledge given now would affect 
the issue. 

t 

I would like once more to emphasize the point, in view of wliat Pandit 
Malaviya said, that the Beserve Bank and the gold standard are mutually 
interdependent, and any attempt to separate them will be very undesirable. 
fYou cannot solv(‘ India’s currency problem imless you take up the question 
of central banking. Any attempt to separate it would lead you to a wrong 
end. T think it absolutcK essential that this Bill should dc'al with both 
subjects, the gold standard and tht* lic'^erve Bank, and that they should 
not bo separated.into two isoljJtcd conjpnrtnients wH^re one might proceed 
faster than tho othei with possible damage to both. 

A good many speakc'rs have talked al>out the gold bullion standard not 
being a gold standard Ever^(economist who writes on the subject that 
1 know of admits that the gold standard ns at present in force in tho 
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United Kingdom is a gold standard, and i£ that is a gold stand^ jn the 
United Kingdom it iia a gold standard here. There is however no need to 
be too precise terms. A gold standard obviously idUties ofi |rom 

the form that uBiia lo be regarded as the Victoria^ fOnn, a gold currency 
standard, into all sorts of other forms. But all these ehf^es €ure gold 
standards, provided that there is absolute and automatic provision for Ihe 
maintenance of the gold unit, and it is rather waste of time to argue that 
one is and one is not a gold standard. What we are proposing is a gold 
standard without gold currency. We are not proposing a goid standard 
with gold currency at the present time. But that both are the gold 
standard is admitted by all those who have really seriously studied this 
subject, and I do not Ihink we really gain much by quarrelling about 
wrords. I do not think it is necessary for me to attempt to follow the 
very many other interesting lines of thought that have been raised to-day. 
A great many statements have been made with which 1 disagree so entirely 
that it would take me a very long time, even n I had noted them all, to 
correct thorn, but we shall have another opportunity at a later stage to 
deal with this Bill, and I do not think I need continue to discuss it now. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Bill to establish a gold standard currency for British India and consti¬ 
tute a Reserve Bank of India, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions there¬ 
in.*’ 


The motion was adopted. 

: Mie Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
fhe January, 1927. 
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Wednesday, 26th January 1927. 


The Assenibly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
'At Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


EESULTS OF THE ELECTION FOTl TSfE PUBLIC i^CCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 


Hr. President: I have |fc6 inform th* Assembly that the following 
Members have been elected to serve on the Public Accounts Committee: 


Maulvi A. H. Natique, 

Mr. H. G. Cocke, 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhurjs 
Mr. B. Das, 

Mr- K. C. Ncogy, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami I;vengar, 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, and 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (SECOND APPEALS) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Homo Member): Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, for a certain purpose. 


The amendment mode in the Code by the Bill is with reference to 
security for costs in appeal. This Bill, like several of the Bills I have 
recently introduced, is based-^r took its origin, I should say moro accu¬ 
rately, in Chapter 26 of the Civil Justice Committee's Report. In that 
Chapter the Committee recommend^ that in the case of every second 
appeal to a High Court the appellant should be required to deposit in 
cash or in Government promissory notes a definite sum by way of security 
to the respondent for the costs of the appeal. Their recommendation 
actually extended to costs in the lower courts and in the Apellate court. 

The recommendation was circulated to High Courts and Local Govenl- 
ments, for we thought it was a proposition on which further consideration 
was necesssiry, partiedj^y in view of the fact that as regards the qufestion 
of the deposit of coiK - on se cond appeal it was not^ a new question.I 
introduced a Bill simijM to the^^J®^ ^ asking for leave to introduce 

in the last Assembly, owing to the aemkie of that body I was unable 
to proceed further; but when I did introduce it I was asked to make avail¬ 
able the opinions that had been received before I made the next motion 
and I gave a promise that I would do so and I repeat that promise here. 
I will not move this Bill again until the House has had an opportunity 
of considering those opinions. 


( 103. ) 
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I ought to point^^ut that the actual proposition before the House is 
not identical witl|^|plhtt made by the Civil Justice Commitfcee. They pro¬ 
pose that security should be required in all cases. We, after considering 
the opinions of the persons consulted, came to the conclusion that there 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of restricting the proposal 
to appeals from concurrent judgments only and also that it should be 
subject to certain conditions The conditions which are inserted in the 
Bill are that the High Court should have power to dispense with security 
for costs when the judgment appealed from is on the face of it erroneous 
!n law or when a subsequent decision of the High Court or of the Pnvy 
Council has modified or ^tered the law- A further condition is that 
sectiritv shou|fl be required only on the admission of the appeal under 
Order XLI of the Code; and we further limit the proposal to security for 
costs of the second appeal. That, Sir, I thil^ gives a rough outline of 
the Bill before the House. 

I move, Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, I introduce the BilL 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
In British India he referred to a Select Committee consi.«iting of the Honourable Sir 
Bhopendrs Nath Mitra, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Iiala Lajpat ^i, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
MaoHi Mohammad Yakub, Mr. Q. Sarvotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. M. 
Buthnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi—-and with your permission, Sir, I should like to add 
tbH following names : Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Jaranadas Mehta, Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt and the Mover; with instruc¬ 
tions to report not later than the let February, 1027; and that the number of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be 
live.” 


'(Mr. M. 8. Aney: would like to add the name of . . . "’) I 

suggest, Sir, that that mi^t b^ put when the motion is put. 

The subject of this Is familiar, I think I might almost 

say painfully familiar, to those Honourable Members vyho were Members 
of the Inst Assembly, for there were not many meetings of that Assembly 
in which it did not fall to my lot to make some motion connected directly 
or indirectly wRh the protection of steeL But, Sir, I think I have reason 
liO believe that^e are now beginning to reach finalitv, and that when once 
thb House has passed this Bill the Legislature will be spared the pain 
and VearinesB of listening to long speeches, such as I am afraid it is my 
mte to make to-dav, and will be able to ^tand asida^c^and watch the steel 
industry in India forging ahead to a posj^ic^n in whieli it can meet com¬ 
petition from whatever coun^ qf quarts it mayu^ c^e without any 
special protection from the G^emment. And I would remind the House, 
as His Excellency the Viceroy reminded us only two or three days ago, 
that UiRt is the policy laid down for us the Legislature in 19^. Our 
policy ie only to prot^t those industries which can eventually face world 
competition unaided, and only to give them tempwary protection until 
such time as they can stand alone. 
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I expect, Sir, that most Honourable Members ’smII agree with the re¬ 
mark mad^ soH^where in this lieport of the Tariff Board that it is a 
misfortune that the steel industry in India, in so far as it 
is a basic indus^ connected with the manufacturer erf rolled steel, 
is cohoentratecL in the hands of a single firm and that we all 
of us share .the hope of the Tariff Board that eventually shall make 
the industry much stronger and a much healthier induRtr\' bv attracting 
new capital to it and by inducing new firms to engage in it until eventually 
India is self-supporting in the manufacture of an article of national im¬ 
portance. Indeed, Sir, I would go further Already we make the cheap¬ 
est pig-iron in the world. Already pig-iron is one of our important export 
trades, and I think myself, Sir, that we can legitimately look forward to 
a time when India will become an exporter of steel But, Sir, though 
there arc disadvantages in the position as it is at present, yet for my pur- 
'poses to-day the fact^hat the industr^ is con'^•entrated in the hands of a 
single firm has one groat advilntage. I seem to remember that in those 
ten hectic days of May and June 1924, when we passed the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, some misgivings were expressed in this House lest we 
might f© imposing an altogether disproportionate burden upon the con¬ 
sumer in India, and yet after all fail to achieve our object. Well, Sir, 
we are to-day in a position to count up our losses or our gains. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company has placed all its accounts before the Tariff Board. 
They have been scrutinised with that care and accuraev which we have 
learnt to associate with the name of the Indian Tariff Board, and we are 
able to-day to measure the progress that the Compan’v has made, to esti¬ 
mate its prospects for the future and to compare the results achieved with 
the price which we, as representing the taxpayers of India, have paid. 

I do not think. Sir, that it is necessary for me to traverse in any 
great detail the history of the last three years. Every one I think, knows 
that we have had a hard struggle to make our 4 )olicy effective; that at one 
time it looked as if wc had failed and that nothing could Fuve the steel 
industry or rather the Tata Iron and Steel Company from extinction. 
Those diffioultics came as no surprise at any rate to some of us, for T myself 
foreshadowed most of them in the first speech I made on the Steel In¬ 
dustry (Protection) Bill. The truth of the matter is that we passed that 
Bill just at a time when conditions were most difficult in the steel trade 
of the world, or perhaps I might more accurately put it, in the steel trade 
of the Old World. The war had greatly increased productive capacity. 
At the some time it had diminished purchasing power. And the result 
was that production had altogether out-sapped demand. In addition the 
position was aggravated by the depreciation of Continental exchanges, and 
the result was that no sooner had we passed the Act than prices collapsed 
and there was an inrush of imports of steel. I would not have the House 
think that that was in any way due to the fact that the duties imposed by 
that Act are light duties. Thev are not light duties; they are heavy duties. 
The House will see from this Keport that in January 1926 Continental 
bar steel wm coming into India at Its 82 a ton Now, Sir, our prdsent 
duty upon bar steel is Bs- 40 a ton, and the House Will see that that du^ 
is equivalent to a duty ol very nearly 50 per ^nt. ad valorem upon Con¬ 
tinental bar steel; and I think the House wm agree with me that that 
is a heavy duty. In addition the Steel (Protection) Act sanctioned liberal 
bounties on rails manufactured in India. Yet by December 1924 it Was 
already clear that^ the tariff wall which w^e had built up with such' 
care and elaboration only a few nionths before was inadequate for the 
purpose for which it had been 'designed and twice the Legislature bac^ 
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to come to the asaistazice of the industry. In January 1925 and again 
in September lOS^L^the Assembly sanctioned additional bpunties on ingot 
steel, and the nlt^sult is that by March dlst next, in ad^tion to ^avy 
tariff protection, we shall have paid away in bounties a ‘iluin estimated 
by the Indian Tariff Board at Ks. 209 lakhs. Now Es. 209 lakhs are the 
equivalent of £ IJ million. Let it be remembered that that large sum of 
money has been paid away to one single firm, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, and I do not think it can be said that our measure of protection 
has been ungenerous or, as I heard it put the other day, half-hearted. On 
the contrary, we have imposed no small burden upon the consumer in 
India. But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not wish to imply 
that the burden has been unduly heavy. On the contrary, I think that 
we can congratulate ourselves on the comparative ease with which that 
burden has been borne. The collapse of stqel prices to which I have re¬ 
ferred may have embarrassed the Govommem and the Legislature and the 
steel company; but it lightened the load for the consumer and we have 
it on the authority of this Eeport that steel prices in the last threa^ears, 
and now especially, have been on the whole less than they were before 
we passed that Act in 1924. But there is an even better test. The House 
will remember that one of the criticisms made when we introduced this 
Steel (Protection) Act in 1924 was that by these heavy duties we would 
decrease consumption of steel in India. It was pointed out to us that 
the industrial progress of a country is very largely measured by its con¬ 
sumption of steel, and it was suggested that w^e were taking a great risk 
in doing anything which might lead to less use of steel in India Well, Sir, 
I am happy to sqy that those fears have been falsified. I have had a 
careful estimate made of" the consumption of steel in India, that is, of 
our imports of steel plus our local production, and the figures are, I think, 
significant In the three yesprs before the war the consumption of steel 
in India amounted to just over one mfllion tons a year. In 1925-26 the 
consumption amounted to 1,850,000 tons, that is, an increase of 30 per 
cent and I think, Sir, that when we regard those figures we can say with 
some truth that we have not imposed an undue burden upon the consumer* 

That, Sir, is one side of the picture. But there is another. After 
all, though we have not imposed a disproportionate burden upon the 
consumer, we have imposed a burden upon him. We have not done 
that for fun; .we have done it with a definite object in view; and I 
imagine most people in this House are asking themselves what progress 
w'e have made towards Ihe attainment of that object, whether the game 
is w’orth.the candle, and whether we are getting value for the money we 
have spent. The object of ooui^se is the building up in India of a healthy 
s^el industry^ ^d the ans^rer to that question is contained in this BepoH 
and in the Bill which I am submitting to the House this morning. The 
House will see in the fiTst place that though it is proposed that the pro¬ 
tection should continue, it is a less and a smaller measure of protection. 
That in itself is a verv satisfactory feature I have only just referred 
to the difficulties which tl^ steel industry throughout the world except 
America has been passing tfilough during the last three years. Only the 
other dav I saw in a trade paper a summary of the financial results of 
Ifi of the biggest steel firms in England. They are all firtns whose names 
are household namerf in the steel trade. Thev are powerful firms with 
great resources, with great stores of inherited ripH behind them; and yet, 
Sir, during the last three years I think I am correct in saying that there 
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are only two of those firms which made profits. I'he others have 
passed through ^£reat stress and difiEiculty and some of them are even now 
undergoing the painful process of reconstruction. One of the biggest of 
them even had to appeal to Indian Bailways and take away from us 
Mr. Bim, and I have just heard that it has also taken aw^ay one of our 
best" Agents* Now, Sir, contrast the position of the Indian steel industry' 
in l024. It was a comparatively new industry. It had embarked some 
time before upon an ambitious and expensive programme of expansion. 

I may say parenthetically that at that time there was a tendency to ‘ 
criticise the Steel Company for having embarked upon that programme. 
But, Sir, we now know that if the Steel Company hsid not done so it 
would not be in existence to-day. It' had yet to try out a diflBksilltf and 
new process, namely, the Duplex process That process is not in ude^* at 
all in the United Kngdom; it is an American process, and I happen to 
know that some mftnbers of the Tariff Board had grave apprehensions^ 
lest in Indian conditions the^teel Company could not make a success of 
that process. Now, Sir, the *Stcel Company was at that time in a weak 
position to withstand competition. Yet it had to meet competition fiercer 
thanfi(i^er before in the history of India. And we know from this Tariff 
Board*s Beport that not only has the company weathered that period of 
stress, but it has emerged from it a stronger, a better and a healthier Com¬ 
pany. I cannot say too much about the finances of the Company, for 
that of course is a ^delicate matter, but I think that 1 am giving away 
no secrets when I say that at the end of October 1024, the Steel Company 
was in most serious straits for money. Now it is in a ver^^ much 
stronger position, and I am perfectly sure that, as the result of this Beport, 
its credit and its financial position will be very much stronger still. But 
it is perhaps on the technical side that the greatest progress has been 
made. Some Honourably Members will remember that in its first Beport, 
the Tariff Board would not commit itself further than to say this. They 
said that in a transition period oi several years the Steel C^>mpanv might 
succeed in reducing its works cost from a figure somewhere near its. 130 
a ton to a figure soraew^here in the neighbourhood of Bs. 100 a ton. Well, 
Sir, that was a very cautious statement. A little more than two years 
after those words were written, that is to say, in August 1926, the Steel 
Company had succeeded in reducing its works cost to Bs. 98 a ton, that 
is less than the ultimate figure mentioned by the Tariff Board, and I may 
sav without giving away any secrets that in the later months in August 
1926, the Steel Company has beaten even that^ excellent figure. Much 
of course still remains to be done. We know from this Beport that the 
Company's plant in part needs modernising and that it needs improving 
in other respects. We know also that there are economies which have 
to be carried out, economies in labour staff, economies in the con¬ 
sumption of coal, and economies in the consumption of consumable stored- 
But I think that we can say that in the last three years the Steel Company 
has made very real progress indeed. And here possibly I am trenching 
upon a ground which more properly belongs to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and the other Directors of the Company, But I should fikei 
to say that I personally would like to con^jNituflate Mr. Alexander, the 
General Manager of the Steel Company at Jamshedpur, and all his staff 
on the progress they have made in the manufacture of steel at Jamshed¬ 
pur. I beUeve I am correct in saying that the one thought which animates 
Mr. Alexander and the whole of his staff there is the desire to make 
the Steel Company independent of any extraneous aid from Government 
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iu:xd capable of tneeting competition entirely unaided, 'AUd J ftm suro wo 
wish them success in their endeavours. 

I have dealt ^ery briery with our policy during the^last three years 
and its effect both upon the consumer and upon the Steel Company. A 
summary of the matter is contained in the words of the Tariff Board: 

** A review of the progress of the steel industry during the past three years clearly 
ehows the success of the policy of protection adopted in 1924. While the assistance 
givm has been m no way excessive it has substantially improved the position of the 
steel industry." 

1 must say, Sir, that those w’ords are very grateful and comforting to 
me, I suppose that I have identified myself almost more than anybody 
else with the protection of the steel industry in India. I have been 

r eatly criticised for doing it from many quarters, and I must say that 
is a relief to me to find the Tariff Boalfd recording those words and 
<e3cpressing their considered opinion that our policy has been a success 
^during the last throe years. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Bill before the House. The first ^int I 
wish to make is that we are not discussing now—at least 1 hope we are 
not discussing it—the question of principle or of policy. It is perfectly 
true that in the Act of 1924 we guaranteed actual protective rates only 
for a period of three years. That was because the conditions then were 
BO unstable that neither the Tariff Board nor the Government were pre¬ 
pared to commit themselves to a scale of rate for a longer period than 
4 ihree ^ears. But there was no intention either on the part of Govern¬ 
ment or of the House to limit the continuance of the policy only for three 
years. The House definitely amended the Preamble of the Act in order 
to make that point perfectly clear, I am perfectly prepared to admit 
that this House is quite entitled, if it so desires, to go back upon the 
policy of its predc'cessors. 1 only hope it will not do so. Protection 
may be a good thing or it may be a bad thing, but every one will agree 
with rne that once you embark upon the policy of protection, you can do 
no worse thing than to display vacillation or irresolution. If we are to 
make this policy a success, let us have continuity of policy. In that view, 

I do not propose to argue any further than the point wiiether or not we 
shoiild proceed with our policy of protection. The real questions we have 
to decide are the questions set by section 6 of this Act, namely, the ques¬ 
tion wheilier protection is still necessary, and if so, how much. These 
are the questions to which the Tariff Board has addressed itself. 

Now,* Sir, opinions may legitimately ^differ about the conclusions 
arrived nt by the ThtiS Board. But I hope that I shall have the whole 
House with ’me when I coniji^atulnte Mr. Ginwalla and his oo'ileagues on 
an extremely able, lucid and businesslike Beport. (Applause.) I have 
often felt some apprehensions myself, I freely admit it, in regard to the 
policy of protection. It is always’ a dangerous policy, but I have no fears 
About it at all in India as long as we base our prOTOsals for protection 
upon reports such as we gelt fmln the Indian Tariff Board, repcNts based 
Upon a careful and impartial study of the facts. 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Boaird have dealt with these two problems in 
their usual manner. •They have applied the method which they used 
in 1924 and which was acquiesced in and approved by the House then, 
namely, they have attempted to make as careful cm estimate as they can 
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of the fair fieHiag price of Indian steel and to make an equally careful esti¬ 
mate of the priee at which steel is likely to be imported, and then the 
difforBUCB b6tW66n the two constitutes the measure of protection required, 
I h&ve heard it ssid that estimates of this kind are not of very much 
value, but I j^ould like to point out to tihe House that they are an 
Absolutely essential incident of our particular brand of protection. I 
think I mtky say broadly that there are two methods of giving protection. 
One I may call a method of trial and error, that is, you give a measure 
of protection to an industry and you tell them that if that is not suffi¬ 
cient they may come again and ask for more, and again, human nature 
being what it is, industries usually do come up and ask for more- That 
is the history of protection in many countries- It may be a good 
method or it may be a bad method, but it is not our method- Our 
method definitely is the policy of discriminating protection- When the 
last Steel Act wate before the Assembly in 1924, nothing impressed m<» 
more than the insistence sbovm the House upon the necessity for con¬ 
sidering in eveiything we do the interests of the consumer. 

House definitely amended the Preamble of the Steel Act, by 
intmducing the words “with due regard for the well-being of the com¬ 
munity “ in order to bring liome that point. As 1 interpret those words, 
.they mean that this House is in no waj prepared to countenance on the 
part of an} industr} the tendency' to display what I might call a Mrs- 
Micawber-like attitude- The} are not prepared to agree that any in¬ 
dustry which we protect should, so to speak, throw its arms lovingly 
round the neck ol Mr. Ginwala and say, “Never shall I be parted from 
my dear Tariff Board”. Our policy of protection is one which proceeds 
upon the basis tjiat w'e must throughout adjust as carefully as possible on 
the one hand the interests of the industry w’c are going to protect and on 
the other hand the interests of the consumer. If you accept this method, 
it is obvious that }ou must have estimates of this kind. But you cannot 
have them until and unless y0u decide what period of p’^otection you are 
,•going to have. Because the fair selling price depends on the cost of 
production and the cost of production naturally depends upon the amount 
you produce. When you have got an industry, as we have got now, which 
is only, so to speak, in its comparatively initial stages, which has not 
yet attained its full maximum production, obviously you must decide 
what periled }Ou are going to allow for that industry to attain its full 
maximum production before you can decide what the cost of production 
is going to be- The Tata Iron and Steel Company, in 1924-25, produced 
*248,000 tons of steel. In 1925-26 it produced 820,000 tons. This year 
it hopes to produce 380,000 tons; that is to say, it has very nearly attained 
what the Tariff Board thought was the maximum possible output 
with the present plant, namely, 420,000 tons. But, as I have just men- 
i;ioned, w-e know that the plant at Jamshedpur is defective. The details 
are given in Chapter III of the Beport which no doubt the House will 
read. The main fact is that in order to get full value out of this plant, 
a new battery of coke ovens must be put in, new steel furnace must 

be put in, a new roughing stand must be erected and various otfiter im¬ 
provements must be effected. The Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel 
'Company have already recognised the necessity of these improvements 
and they propose to make them from the money supplied by their de¬ 
preciation fund. They hope to complete these improvements by 1981-82 
tloid they hope to begin to have the full value of them in 1988-84. Oh 
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that date the Tarifif Board estimate that the Tata Iron and Steel Com* 
pany will be producing 600,000 tons of steel. I do not mean to say 
myself that I regard that as the maximum possible output when these* 
improvements have been effected* I believe that 600^000 tons is a 
conservative estimate of the amount of steel that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Comply will be producing in 198B-84. It is for that reason that 
the Tariff ^ard select 7 years as the period for which protection should 
be g^vep. And, Sir, Government propose, if this House agrees, to accept 
that period for the scheme of protection. There are several reasons wny 
we should do so. First is the very practical one that if we do not 
accept the period of protection proposed by the Tariff Board, all thf» 
Tariff Board estimates go wrong. The next one is—and this is a very 
important one—I mentioned just now that you are not going to get the 
full value out of your policy until you attract new ofpital and get new 
firms to engage in the Steel Industry. It takes a long time, as the 
Tariff Board pointed out in its first Keport, for a new firm to get steel 
works going and to get them into full production For that reason, again, 
it is advisable to have as long a period of protection as you can. Agfun, 
the longer the period of protection, the lower the rates you can legiti¬ 
mately apply. The shorter the period, the higher they must be- And 
finally, there is the* hope—I do not put it higher than that—^there is 
the hope that by 1933-34 we shall haye attained our end and we shall 
be able to dispense with protection, and leave the steel industry of India to 
stand alone- For these reasons. Sir, Government accept the period of 
7 years for this scheme which we are putting forth. 


Now, Sir, T do not propose to take up more time than 1 can help in 
dealing with the Tariff Board’s estimates as to fair selling price and im¬ 
port prices. What they had to determine was the fair average selling 
price for a period of 7 years. Now, thi^selling price of course means 
the works cost plus an allowance for ov#head, i.e., depreciation and 
interest on working capital plu 9 an allowance for manufacturer’s profit 
When they were dealing with the works cost the Tariff Board had at 
any rate one known figure to go by. They had the actual works cost of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company in August, 1926. Then they pro¬ 
ceeded to make as careful an estimate as they ooulH of the works cost 
of the Company in 1938-34 and in most of the articles they dealt with, 
the arithmetical mean between' those two figures gives you the average 
works cost during the period- I am quite prepared to admit that there 
are certain assumpiaons in these works costs which had to be met. 
Ihere was the assumption that the price of coal would not be material 
ly increased against the Steel Company- There was the assumption that 
waflies would remain more or less upon their present level, and also the 
Tariff Board took into account—and this is a very important point—the 
fact that certain economies were well within the reach of the Steel Com- 
panv and they assumed that these economies would be carried out. And, 
finally, they assumed that the scheme of improvement to which I have 
already referred would also be executed. That is a vital point. All the 
eetimates of the Tariff Board and the adequacy of the scheme of protec¬ 
tion they have proposed depend upon the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
carrying out that scheme of improvement. Then, Sir. I turn to the 
allowance for overhead and mantifacturec’s. profit- These,, ot poume, 
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depend very largely upon the valuation of the fixed assets. The iHouse* 
will remember that ^e property, apart from the collieries, stands m 
the books of the Company at something like 19 to 19i crores. When 
the Tariff Board examined the matter in 1924^ they came to the conclu¬ 
sion that this sum was far in excess of the real value of the property, and 
far in excess of the profit earning capacity of the property, and having 
reference to prices at that time, they in effect wrote down the value of 
the block for the purpose of their estimates to 16 crores. Well, Sir, 
they have earned out the same process now. They have re-examined 
the whole matter in the light of present day prices and they have come 
to the Conclusion that the value of the block for the purpose of their esti¬ 
mate ought toJ>e written down further to 12J crores- That, Sir, may 
seem rather a (hraptic procedure. But I should just like to explain very 
briefly, by reading out a short passage from the Tariff Board's first 
Beport, the principle on which the Tariff Board have worked. They 
say: 

“ Throaghout our inquiry we have botii conscious of the difficulty created by the 
fact that there is only one firm in India manufacturing rolled steel. Inevitably we 
have ^d to concentrate our attention on the affairs of one company, but 
we ha*^ not been insensible to the necessity of a wider outlook. Our estimate 
of the capita? expenditure on which the sale of iron and steel must 
provide a fair return, if the industry is to flourish, and on which the allowance for 
depreciation must be calculated, is not the actual expenditure of " the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, but the expenditure which, to the best of our judgment on the data 
available, any manufacturer of iron and steel on the same scale would have to incur. 
Similariy our estimate of the working capital required is essentially a calculation of the 
extent to which a manufacturer of iron and steel under Indian conditions must incur 
expenditure in anticipation of receiving the price of his finished goods.” 

That, Sir, as I say, is the principle on which the Tariff Board worked, 
and that principle is merely this, that we cannot properly ask the consumer 
in India to pay for the misfortunes or miscalculations of the Steel Company. 
As a result of this the Tariff Board have been able to reduce the allowance* 
made for overhead charges and profit from something like Bs. 58 a ton, 
which was the figure which was adopted in their first Beport, to rather 
less than Bs. 39 a ton. That, Sir, is I think a very satisfactory reduction. 
And the net result will be found in paragraph 77 of the Tariff Board's 
Beport where they give their estimate of the fair selling price of Indian 
steel—I will just read some figures in order to make one point clear. 
They find the fair selling price of rails to be Bs. 118 a ton, of structural 
sections to be Bs. 120 a ton, bars Bs. 129 a ton and plates Bs. 133 a ton. 
When we remember that in its first Beport the Tariff Board calculated 
generally the fair selling price to be Bs. 180 a ton I think that we can 
regard those figures as extremely satisfactory. 

Now, Sir, I come to the other side of the calculation. The House 
will remember that what we are trying to get at is the difference between 
the fair selling price and the import price. I have dealt with the fair 
selling price and I now come to import price. That obviously is a very 
much more difficult proposition. In making their estimate of the fair 
selling price the Tariff Board were on comparatively definite firm ground. 
They hod at any rate some known figures to go upon. But when yen 
come to ti^ and forecast the average level of prices at which steel of 
different kinds will come into India over a period of seven years it is 
^ite obvious that you are up against a very difficult proposition, and’ 
tne difficulty is complicated by various factors. In the first place we 
import steel into India both from the United Kingdom and from the 
Continent. I want atresa that point because it becomes of importance* 
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later on. The House may take it from me that our imports from 
< 50 uiitries other than the United Kingdom and the Continent of Europe 
are so negligible that we need not take them into account at all. In 
addition besides importing steel from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent there is a gap in prices between the two classes of steel and 
also the steel is of different quality. The steel from the United Kingdom 
is of a higher quality as a rule than the Continental steel. Therefore, 
the Tariff Board find it convenient to consider separately first the prices 
-at which British steel is likely to come into India and secondly, the 
prices at which Continental steel is likely to come into India. The British 
4Steel prices afford no particular difficulty. The Tariff Board take the 
.average level of prices in the first four months of 1926. They discuss 
them and come definitely to the conclusion that those prices may be 
fairly taken as representing the average level of prices which is likely 
to prevail in the seven year period. There may be fluctuations either 
•up or down, but according to the Tariff Board they are likely to be small 
fluctuations, the sort of fluctuations that will cancel out over a seven 
year period. But when you come to the Continental steel, then the case 
is entirely different. The Tariff Board say that though the fluctuations 
likely to occur in this seven year period are not likely to be so great as 
the fluctuations in the last three years, yet they say that these fluctua- 
•tions will probably occur,—and they say quite definitely that there are 
BO many factors making for instability of import prices of Continental 
*steel that it will be quite unsafe to frame any scale of duties on the 
.assumption that any level of prices you might adopt would prevail over 
the whole of the seven year period. They absolutely decline to make 
iany forecast or prophecy as to the course of Continental prices over the 
period of protection. They are quite prepared to base their estimates 
*<rf the protection required by the Tata Iron and Steel Company against 
Continental steel upon the average level of prices prevailing in the first 
four months of 1926. But they tell us quite definitely that the difference 
between those prices and the fair Indian selling price merely gives the 
measure of protection required now and that they are unable to say 
whether that amount of protection will prove adequate or inadequate 
•or altogether excessive over the whole 7 year period. 

Now, in paragraph 89 of their Keport they give a table showind their 
^estimate of the fair selling price of the various products made by the 
Steel Company and the prices at which those articles are likely to be 
imported from the United Kingdom and the Continent respectively. The 
point 1 wish to make there is, if the House will compare those figures, 
*thev will find that the gap in almost every case is greater than could be 
bridged by a mere revenue duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem. That means 
iiO say, that if thB'House accepts those figures they must answer the first 
•question I have put to them in the affirmative, namely, the question 
whether further protection is required. The Government certainly take 
.thBt view. We have no doubt whatever that on the basis of these figures 
we must continue to protect the Indian steel industry, and I do not 
think that that decision will cause any surprise or any difficulty in 
the House. I think those Honourable Members who were present in 
this House when we passed the Steel Industry (Protection) Act in 1924 
will bear me out when I say that not one of us had any expectation that 
nfter a period of three yearn we should be able to take away protection 
Altogether and leave thb industry to stand alone, therefore, I the 
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House to accept the first proposition, namely, that protection to steel 
is required. 

I come now to the much more difficult question of the method or the 
form of the protection. As regards those articles which are imported only 
from the United Kingdom there is no difficulty. It is merely a straight¬ 
forward comparison between your fair average selling price of the Indian 
product £ind the price at which the articles are likely to be imported. 
I take two typical instances. First let me take rails. The Tariff Board 
tell us that o^^g to the reconstitution of the European Railmakers Asso¬ 
ciation in the middle of last year it is extremely unlikely that Continental 
rails will be iipported Jnto Lidia in the future and the only competition 
that we arc likely to get is from the British firms. They have made 
their estimate of the fair selling price of Indian rails, that is, after making 
allowance for freight, at Rs. 118 a ton. Thc\ find that the average 
import price is Ra. 105 a ton and that the protection required is Rs. 13 a 
ton. Our present rate of duty upon rails is Rs. 14 a ton and in addition 
we have given bounties at Rs. 82 a ton during 1924-25, Rs. 26 a ton 
dupng 1925-26, and Rs. 20 a ton in the current year. The Tariff Board 
now propose that these bounties should be discontinued and that the 
rate of duty should be reduced from Rs. 14 to Rs. 13. I myself think 
that having regard to the well being of the community and the interests 
of the consumer that is a very satisfactory result. The Tariff Board couple 
their recommendation with the suggestion that the Railway Board should 
buy all its requirements of rails from the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
over the 7 year period at a price of Rs. 110 a ton. Well, the Railway 
Board have made an offer to the Tata Iron and Steel Company on those 
lines, but we have not yet come to any final decision in the matter. 
The Steel Company feels rather shy—quite naturally in view of the 
criticisms that were made in 1924 on their long-term coal contracts— 
the Steel Company feels rather shy of entering into long-term contracts, 
hut as I have said no final decision has yet been arn7ed at. Another 
typical instance is galvanised sheet. The House will see that in accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board wo propose to remove 
altogether the duty on spelter which is a very important raw material 
for Indian industries. And as a result of that measure we are able to 
reduce the duty, or to propose rather that the duty should bo reduced, 
on galvanised sheets from Rs. 45 a ton to Rs. 30 a ton. Rs. 80 a ton 
IS equivalent at present prices to an ad valorem duty of 12i per cent. 
Seeing that the ordinary revenue duty is 10 per cent, the House will 
*see that we are very nearly back in respect of galvanised sheets and 
also in respect of rails to the ordinary revehue duty. I should just like 
to congratulate my friend Mr. Neogy on this result. I remember that 
when I moved the Steel Industry (Protection) Act in 1924 Mr. Neogy 
was very anxious to get a reduction of the duty on galvanised sheets, 
Ibut in order to leave the scheme of protection intact he withdrew his 
.amendment. Now he has the reward of virtue. Not only am I able to 
•say that the duty we imposed in 1924 has in no way injured Kis friends 
in Bengal, on the contrary our imports of galvanised sheets were an 
absolute record in 1925-26, bigger than ever before, but also we are able 
i>o reduce the duty on galvanised sheets to what is very nearly the 
•revenue duty. 

It is when we come to the treatment of articles which arc imported both 
feom the United Kingdom and from the Continent that we get into diffi¬ 
culties. Of these articles I might take as typical structural sections^ bars, 
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plates and sheets. I should like to restate the problem in my own. way. 

I have already pointed out the difficulty we are in arising out of'the fact that 
the Tariff Board Are totally unable to give any forecast as to the future 
level of Continental steel. They have absolutely declined to commit them¬ 
selves to any forecast under that head. Then, Sir, they treat British steel 
and Continental steel as being different cleusses of steeK They tell us that 
to all intents and purposes British steel is equivalent tpt standard steel 
and Continental steel is equivalent to non-stsmdard steel. That is to say, 
British steel is almost invariably up to British standard specification; on 
the other hand, Continental steel is ordinarily sold in thia^^^ountry without 
any guarantee of quality at all, and when it is sold upon the basis of a 
certificate certifying that it is up to British standard the Tariff Board say 
quite definitely that the general user of steel in India has no means c>f 
testing the value of that certificate That is a very important statement 
and I went round to the Indian Stores Deparitnent and asked them to 
confirm it. They said that they could absolutely confirm it; indeed one 
of the officers of the Stores Department told me that the Stores De^eurt- 
ment definitely had to abandon buying in this country Continental steel on 
the basis of the certificate certifying it to be of standard quality, because 
he said they almost every time they had done so had got into trouble with 
their clients. British steel is more reliable in quality, in acourswy of rolling 
and in strength than Continental steel. For that reason to some extent 
it serves a different demand. British steel is used wherever you require 
a high factor of safety; that is to say, it is required for all purposes connect¬ 
ed with the industrial development of India, big factories, railway bridges, 
public works of all kinds, and also it is used almost entirely by the big 
engineering firms for fabrication. But, and this is another important point, 
there is a certain overlap between British steel and Continental steel, or 
what I may call standard and non-standard steel. If British prices exceed 
Continental prices by more than a certain figure, which the Tariff Board 
put somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bs. 7 a ton, then you find that 
Continental steel tends to displace British steel. Now the steel industry 
competes with both classes of steel. Wo have at Jamshedpur a Metallurgi¬ 
cal Inspector to the Government of India and owing to the work of that 
officer and his staff, the Iron and Steel Company can produce standard 
steel, and it does produce it. Only the other day we were able to buy ftom 
the Iron and Steel Company 8,000 tons of steel required for the rebuilding 
of the Nerbudda bridge on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway which had 
been washed away in the fioods. But it also makes steel which it sends out 
without any guarantee of quality and which steel competes with Continental 
steel We can now appreciate the problem the Tariff Board found themselves 
up gainst. Their problem was to devise a scheme of protection which, while 
adequate for the Indfkn steel industry, would not impose an undue burden 
upon the consumer of either class ot steel and which would not be ineon- 
sistent with the general well-being of the commimity. That is how the 
Tariff Board stated the problem for themselves. They proceeded to ffis- 
cuss six possible methods of solving this problem. It would take me too 
long to go through them all, but 1 will just mention them very brieffy. 
They reject the idea of discriminating between standard and non-standiro 
steel, because for practical reasons it is quite impossible to work a system 
of that kind. They decline to base their protection u]^n the prices at 
which Continental steel is likely to be imported because that p^ould give 
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^altogether excessive protection to the Steel Company. They have had to 
^nre-up the idea of anti-dumping duties, that is to say, of having discriminat¬ 
ing duties agauist .countries which were sending steel at dumping prices 
because if you went in for that the inevitable result would be infringement 
of our mostrfavoured-nation agreements and disorganisation of our foreign 
trade. .They discard the idea of bounties because they say that for a 
period of seven years it would be impossible to give bounties, or, as they 
put it, the financial objection is decisive. And by a process of elimination 
they come down to two schemes. They say that both of these schemes are 
practicable but they are only prepared to recommend one. One is called 
the average weighted system of duties and the other is a system of discrimi¬ 
nating duty. Tjt>e theory of the average weighted system of duties is this. 
You hav-e in Inma Tata steel competing both with standard steel and non- 
standard steel. You try to estimate the proportions in which the Indian 
steel competes with those two classes of steel, and then, having regard to 
this proportion, you fix the duty intermediate between the rate of duty 
adequate to protect them against Bntish steel and the rate of duty adequate 
to protect them against Continental steel, and you hope that by the appli- 
<5ati(Ai of that intermediate rate of duty you will be able to secure to the 
iSteel Company its average selling price. That sounds difficult, but 
let me explain it by taking a concrete example, that of structural sections. 
The Tariff Board estimate the fair selling price of structural sections in 
India at Bs. 120 a ton. They tell us that British sections are likely to 
«ome in at Bs. 104 a ton; that is to say, the amount of duty you require is 
Bs. 16 a ton. They tell us that Continental sections are likely to come in 
at Bs. 86 a ton; that is to say the duty you require is Bs. 84 a ton. They 
estimate that Indian steel competes with British sections and Continental 
sections in the proportion of half and half; therefore, their intermediate 
duty is Bs. 25 a ton, midway between 16 and 34. The result of putting 
on a duty of that ainoimt would be that British steel would come in at 
Bs. 129 a ton and Continental steel at Bs. Ill a ton, and ti-c theory is that 
half the Indian steel would secure a price in the neighbourhood of Bs. 129 
and half a price in the neighbourhood of Bs 111 a ton. Thus for their 
structural sections taken as a whole the Steel Company would get an aver¬ 
age of Bs. 120 a ton its fair selling price. That is the theory of the average 
weighted system of duties. But of course there is an obvious flaw in the 
argument. As the Tariff Board say, an estimate of the probable sales of 
Indian steel against British steel and Continental steel, resi)ectively, is a 
very unsafe basis for a system of duties. For if your estimate of probable 
sales is wrong, or if it goes wrong in the course of your period of protectioni 
then the whole basis of your system of duties goes hj the board. For 
-oTij instance, as I have just mentioned, if the cost of British steel 

i3j«ooN. exceeds that of Continental steel by more than a certain figure, 
then Continental steel tends to displace British steel. Now under this 
system British structural sections will come in at Bs. 129, Continental sec¬ 
tions at Bs. 111. Owing to this excessive disparity in price the tendency 
wiD be for the consumer in India, in spite of the higher element of safqjjy in 
using British steel, to change over to the cheaper steel, and the result will 
be that a greater proportion of Indian steel will sell at the lower price, 
namely, 111, and a smaller proportion at a higher price, namely, 129. 
'Therefore the Steel Company would not get its fair average selling price, 
Es. 120, for its steel protection. It would get a good deal less. That is 
the first objection to ting avstem, naunely, that it is going to be inadequate 
for the Steel Company. The next objection is that it sends up unneces- 
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4;his Act XIV of 1924, the whole of oiir tariff in regard to steel will get 
into confusion; and, therefore, we must get down to this job. But I 
have no desire in any way to rush the House into accepting to-day the 
principle of discrimination. The case of the Government is so strong that 
the more it is discussed the more we should be pleased, because, we are 
quite sure that the more the thing is discussed the more the merits of the 
lleport of the Tariff Board will be brought into prominence. Therefore, 
all I ask the House to-day is to accept the principle that further protection 
18 required. Everything else we can talk out in Select Committee. And, 
Sir, before I sit down I should like to say one thing iQore. I think in 
this matter of steel Government have tried throughout to identify them¬ 
selves with this House. We are up here against a difficult position, but 
I have no doubt if we discuss it calmly and dispassionately in Select 
Committee, we shall be able to arrive at an agreement and I have no doubt 
also that the House will see that this scheme put up by the Tariff Board 
is the best scheme. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: Motion moved; 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protwtion of the steel 
industry ia British India be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honour¬ 
able sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Lala Laipat Rai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Maulvi Mohammad Yakub, Mr. Q. Sarvotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. M. 
Ruthnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Mr. M. K. Acharya, Kumar Oanganand Smha, Babu Amar Nath Dutt and 
the Mover, with instructu ns to report not later than the Ist February 1927; and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be ftve.” 

Sir Walter WUleon (Associated ChamTjers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): May I move the addition of the name of Mr. W. S. Lamb 
to that Committee? 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the name of Mr. W. S. Lamb be added to the list of the Select Committee 
Qnst proposed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): I move that the name of 
Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla be sidded. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

” That the^name of Mr Ghanshyam Das Birla be added to the list of the Select 
‘Committee.” 

•^ho motion was*adopted. 

Mr, B« Das (Orissa Division: Ifon-Muhammadan): Sir, I was a little 
disappointed m going through this Report of the Tariff Board. I parti¬ 
cularly refer to paragraph 106 of that Report. Sir, this Tariff Board was 
presided over by an ex-Member of this House, a politician, yet the Tariff 
Board say with regard to Imperial preference: “We fed that we are not 
concerned with the political aspect of the caset.“ Further on they sayr 
“ do not feel debarred by poMtfcal considetatiooS from recommending 
it.“ I make bold to here that the Tariff^BOard by keeping pditioal 
•questions out of consideration have killed the very goose that laid That 
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golden egg—the Tarift Board. The Tariff Board was appodnied on a vote 
<of this Assembly to give effect to the policy of fiscal autonomy in India 
and I think they luave made an initial mistake and throughout this report 
this initial blunder has been perpetrated. 

Well, I listened to the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Chailes 
Junes, and I am glad to find that he wants to see that there is a certain 
amount of protection to Indian industries, particularly to Indian steel. My 
own impression is that Indian steel would not have come to this bad posi- 
*tion if the manipulated system of currency in June 1924 had not forced 
the Assembly agfiun to have recourse to a system of bounty instead of 
protection by putting a certain^ amount of additional duty on imported 
steel. For that the Government ought to be blamed and not we, the 
people. We wanted to protect our key-industry. The system of cur 
rency is such that the Goveniment manipulate it in such a way as to kill 
our national industnes It disorganised the steel industry; we know it 
has disorganised our cotton mill industry and for that another Tariff Board 
have been appointed and we \\ould soon have their Report. Of course, 
only yesterday, we had the Currency Bill before us and we are going to 
consider it, but that vicious princaple, the manipulated system of cur¬ 
rency, is at the root of everything Instead of giving protection to our 
industries it obstructs the development of our industries Sir, I am 
against the system of Imperial preference that is being introduced. That 
unfortunately happens to be the underlving principle of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board This House has passed various llesolutions for 
the last six years and Members have said times without number that there 
should bo no svstem of Imperial preference or preference to the United 
Kingdom. I can consider any system of preference when I have got equal 
status an the Empire, when I have got Rwaraj. I can consider no svstem 
of preference either to the United Kingdom or to any part of the 
Dominions until I am recognised as an equal member of the British Em¬ 
pire. If not, I would not consider it; I would rather see industries going 
down than keeping this system of Imperial preference to the humiliation 
of my nation. 

I just want to go into detail as to what this differential system of duty 
may do The Tariff Board have considered that question and in para¬ 
graph 104, page 68, they say that the additional cost of Continental steel 
Imported through British ports will be such that people will not be m- 
duced to bring in Continental steel at the rate of duty specified on British 
steel as they expect transhipping charges would be too high. But I may 
say that for structural steel British engineering films may receive ozideiB 
from the railways and they will execute those orders on the Continent; 
and there is nothing to prevent them from shipping the goods direct or 
"tlftough British ships to India. If Indian dnd Continental firms combine 
i^d have their offices in London, Hamburg and BomBay and impoW; Con¬ 
tinental steel through British ships, they will evade the additional duty 
put upon Continental steel That is one of the reasons why disoriiiimating 
duties. should not be levied. Who knows that there may not have J»een 
mafali^atidn of prices by these coifabines, these steel finpofters wl^ther 
Britisfh,_rndian ot Oontiheffital, and the idvoices may be faked to avoid 
^paymaift df duties? 

One feoommeudarion that the tariff Board made was to ash the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to recommend to the Bailway Board to purchase their 
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rails in India. I was very disappointed when I heard from my Honourable 
friend, Sir Charles Innes that the Government had not come ta any deci^ 
sion. 

The Honoorabie Sir Ohailes Innes: May I interrupt the Honourable 
Member. I told the House that we made an offer on those lines to Tata'a 
and that it was Tata’s who were making the difficulties. 

Mr. B. Bss: What I understand my Honourable friend to 
say is that a proposal had been made to Tata’s; but for the 
last three yeiurs we have been pressing the Government of India 
and the Railway Board to make all their purchases for tbeir 
requirements of iron and steel from Indian manufactured iron 
and steel; but our demand was not given effect to. I myself asked 
dozens of questions in this House and various Honourable Members have 
also raised the same question; but no steps have been taken so far to 
confine Government purchases to iron and steel of Indian manufacture. 
I will just refer to paragraph 131, page 72, of the Tariff Board s Report, 
where serious allegations have been made with reference to the purchase 
of rails against some of the Company-worked Railways. It states: 

** For the first time w.3 have had herious complaints as to the quality of our raila 
and we are informed that the latest specification issued by the Consulting Engineers, 
Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, definitely states that rails made by the Basic 
Bessemer process will not be considered. The only object of this is to exclude rails 
of Indian manufacture as the Basic Bessemer process is not used in England.’* 

By purchasing these Tata steel, Railways profited during the war and 
oven after* it. To-day world prices have gone down. They do not pur¬ 
chase Indian rails. They forget their past obligations to the Indian manu¬ 
facturers and to-day they go beyond the recommendations of the Railway 
Board, beyond the inclination and desire of the Government of India, and 
make their purchases outside of India. Yet the Railway Board cannot 
control their action but say, “Thcqe are C(^lnpany-mauagcd Railways 1” 
They have received crores and crores of rupees as guaranteed dividends 
from the tax-payors at a time when they could not earn any dividend on 
their subscribed capital. If the Government have some control over these 
Companv-managed Railways they must insist that their first duty is to 
purchase Indian iron and steel, and those Railways, be thev controlled by 
Companies or by the Railway Board, which do not buv Indian rails are cri- 
minallv negligent of their dutv. Crores of rupees have been squandered on 
these Railways to bring them up to their present level of successful under¬ 
takings, and vet they have repudiated their obligations to the tax-payers 
and to the country. 

I will refer also to paragraph 129, page 171, where the Tariff Board 
r^fer to the Anti-dumping^’ legislation that was requested by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company: 

** The claim is partly based.** 

Mr, T. Prakaaam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I rise to a point of order. Is the Htm- 
ourable Member in charge of this motion entitled to sleep in the House? 

Mr. PfSHMIWit: I do not think the Honourable Member is sleeping. 
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** The claim is partly based on the statement that the price of E^lish rails offered 
in India has been below that at which similar rails have been sold to English railways/' 

The Select Committee will, I hope, look into these points, especially 
the allegations that have been made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and I hope they will call for a copy of the representation made by Tata's 
and go into details. I am not concerned with the Tata Steel industry. I 
want to see adequate protection given to Indian steel. I do not want to 
see that by the present Bill now put forward before the House, we are 
going back on the past decisiCns of tlie House itself and committing our¬ 
selves to any system of pt^ference, be it Imperial or preference to the 
United Kingdom. That has never been our policy. We will not think 
of giving preference to the United Kingdom or the Dominions as we ore at 
variance with all of them at present. 

Pandit Hadan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I heartily congratulate the Honourable 
Sir Charles Inncs on the excellent statement which he has made on the 
subject of this Bill. He is also entitled to our grateful acknowledgment 
for the share he has taken in securing protection to the Indian iron and 
steel industry during the period of his office. The statement which he 
has made must have given much satisfaction to the House in so far as 
it has shown that the action taken by this Assembly has helped the 
Tata Iron and Steel Industry of India to a large extent in its fight against 
foreign competitions. So far as that is concerned I am sure nil Honourable 
Members will join with me in expressing our grateful acknowledgment 
to the Honourable Member for Commerce. 

But- when I come to deal with the present Bill I regret I cannot 
agree with my Honourable friend. The Bill introduces a ve’y important 
principle, that of preference to manufactures of the United Kingdom 
over those of the Continent, That is the clear issue writ large on the 
Bill. Bead it from the beginning to the end, that is the most important 
point that stares you. In paragraph 3 of the Statement of Objects and 
Bensons it is stated: 

Following the Tariff Board’s recommendations, the Bill provides for the imposi¬ 
tion of differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles. Such articles, if 
of British manufacture, will be .subject to a lower rate of duty—which the Board call 
tlie basic duty—and if not of Briti.sh manufacture, to a higher rate of duty. It is 
the difference between those two rates which constitutes what the Board call the addi¬ 
tional duty.” 

Now the question for us to consider is whether .we are prepared to 
accept the principle of the preferential treatment of the mani^actures 
of the United Kingdom. The reasons that have been advanced in support 
of this preferential treatment are, I regret to say,^ not of a character 
which would carry conviction to this House. In paragraph 101 of their 
Beport, the Tariff Board say: 

” It is obvious that a system of uniform duties will impose a heavier burden on the 
coiftnmer of Standard British or Indian steel than would be imposed under a system 
of differential duties, and although, with the greater approximation of British to 
dodliuental prices, this burden has somewhat declined, it will appear that the amount 
e|Ul appreciable.” 
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Tbaaa altcnr niontioning the difierences in prices of certain artiolea, 
they, go on to eay: 

W« attach considerable importance to this aspect the case, becaase ^e general 
aser of'steel has no organization by ^n^hich, when Continental steel is certified to be 
kA British standard, the va'ae of the certificate can be checked. If, therefore, he 
*wlsbes to use British Standard Steel, he mast use steel of either Indian or British 
manufacture. Ordinary Continental steel imported into India is less reliable in quality, 
accuracy of rolling, and strength, than British Standard steel, and is for this reason 
iihstiltable for use in the construction of large buildings, bridges, and other works, in 
eHiich any defect may seriously endanger public safety. Any measure, therefore, caU 
cnlated to discourage the use of British Standard steel, save in so far as this is 
essential for the protection of the Indian Indus^A clearly undesirable.” 

I did not know that it was part of the duty of the Indian Tariff Board 
to advise people in regard to engineering matters. I did not know that 
they were empowered by the terms of their reference to express an opinion 
such as they have expressed here on the comparative qualities of British 
and Continental steel. I do not know whether Continental manufac¬ 
turers will agree to the proposition which the Indian Tariff Board have 
BO positively laid down, that the ordinary Continental steej imported 
into India is less reliable in quality, accuracy of rolling and strength 
than British Standard steel, that it is for that reason unsuitable for 
isse in the construction of largo buildinf/s, bridges and other works, and 
that to such an extent that its use in such buildings, etc., may endanger 
public safety. The Board then go on to say: 

A system of uniform duties would involve an increase in the cost of rolling stock, 
railway bridges, and oiht'»- constructional work. Irrigation and water supply schemes 
would be more costly, and industrial development would be affected, since factory 
construction would be more expensive. Municipal corporations, in particular, under¬ 
take many works in which the use of Standard steel is essential. As examples we 
may refer to the recent construction of a large steel water main by the Bombay Corpora- 
tioD, and the project for the replacement of the Howrah Bridge.” 

They say further: 

” The supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of industrial progress, 
and for this reason the grant of protection to manufacturers of machinery to compensate 
tlNkm for the higher price of steel under a protective tariff, is likely to present serious 

difficulties. At the same time it is obviously disadvantageous to penalize the manu¬ 

facture of machinery in India by the imposition of higher protective duties than are 
abeolntely necessary, and to this extent a 83 rBtem of uniform duties would tend to 
retard industrial development in this country. Further, if Continental steel is sold 
in India at very low prices, the Indian industry may be forced in self-defence to lower 
Hs standards and, the quality of Indian steel might, in consequence, deteriorate.” 

I Buhmit that all this is special pleading of a very poor kind, and 

it is not convincing. The point before the Tariff Board was—what were 

the kinds of steel which were m use in India; what steps were necessary 
to protect the Indian steel from the competition of the foreign steel that 
was imported into this oounry and used by the people*. They have 
tm^relled beyond that consideration, and I submit, that they have 
gtme wrong in giving so mui^ weight to these ulterior cobsiderations. 
It has not been suggested that Continental steel is so dangerous that 
its introduction into India should be discouraged by a measure such as 
has been suggested. It is not even now suggested that Continental steel 
lAolikl ttoi be allowed to ealer India because it is so unreliable tiiat 
buUdltilifB and beif^s btdli wilh itwiigiit enfiok and gke way* If it 
is so unreliable I think It should not be allowed to come liM ffiie ^coixnltyi 
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But nobody has said that Continental steel is so bad as that. It then 
comes only to this, that English steel is of a higher quality than Conti¬ 
nental steel. I am quite prepared to accept that view, but doe^ it follow 
ttiat every Indian consumer ^ould therefore be forced, should be coerce^ 
ipto purchasing British steel or Indian steel and no other steel ? There are- 
niany people in India who would like to have those articles of English 
manufacture which are superior to articles of the same class made in« 
Continental countries, but what is that man to do who cannot aiOEord to* 
pay their price? Are you going to say that no one shall wear any cloth 
except cloth of English or Indian manufacture? Are you going to say 
that no one shall own a motor car except one of English make because 
several honourable men b^ave that an English car is better than aa 
American oar? Are you go^^'to lay down provisions of law to encourage" 
or discourage the use of certain classes of articles by private individucds 
in the manner in which it is proposed to do it in the case of steel? One- 
should have thought that this was unthinkable, and yet we have 
such provisions embodied in the Bill beft»re us! The Tarijff Board have* 
clearly gone wrong in this matter and the Government have erred in 
following them. 

• 

I submit that the simple question before the House is, what is the 
measure of protection that Indian steel needs to-day. I agree with the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Bill that it is desirable to continue 
to give protection to Indian steel, and I am sure the whole House will 
agree that such protection should be given in the fairest way possible; 
but 1 Rtrongl> object to this jirmciple of preference to the United Kingdom 
manufactures being introduced as it has been introduced in the Bill before 
us. If the question of preference to United Kingdom manufactures has 
to be taken up, let it be taken up as a matter to be discussed and con¬ 
sidered by itself, for then all the considerations which can affect the 
question can be taken into account. But here the whole question is, 
what is the best way of giving legitimate protection to Indian steel? 
And I submit the best way should be found out without committing the 
House to the far-reaching principle of giving a preferential treatment to 
the manufacturers of the United Kingdom over Continental manufacturers. 
It has been said that the Tariff Boar(f have examined all other alternative 
proposals and have rejected them. True. But when this Bill is before 
the House the House ow^es it to itself and to the people to carefully 
examine the opinion of the Board before it forms its own opinion as to 
whether it should or should not accept the principle of preferential treat* 
ment to the manufactures of the United Kingdom. Having given the 
matter my best consideration I submit that the House should make it 
clear that it is not prepared to accept this principle, and if it is not 
prepared to accept this principle, the Select Committee should be asked 
to suggest such other measures as may be adopted to give the necessary 
protection to Indian steel, eliminating this principle of preference to the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. It is not for me to suggest here 
what would be the best course to follow. We have ^ot very capable "men 
on the Select Committee, and I have no doubt that they will be able to 
help the House with other acceptable proposals. I also suggest that if 
they consider it advisable, the Select Committee might inviti membert 
df^tbe Tariff Board to discuss the matter with them and ask them k> 
express their opinion with regard to the other proposals which may be 
brought forward before the Select Committee. I d6 not kuow that tfaev 
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[Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya*] 
proposal for uniform duties supplemented, where necessary, by a system 
of bounties, is entirely oondemnable. 1 Imow of the strong opinion that 
has been expressed against a system of bounties, but we must adopt a 
system which will appeal to the people. What will the people of India 
say when you publish a Bill like this where you lay down that if an 
article is of British manufacture it is to pay a certain amount of duty, 
and that if it is an article of Continental manufacture, it has to pay a 
much higher rate of duty. Throughout the country you will make 
Indians think that you are forcing the Indian consumer to pay a higher 
price for Continental steel to encourage the -^se of British steel. If 
Continental steel can come into India at a cheaper cost than British steel, 
it is our duty to let it come in, except in so ‘far as it competes with 
Indian steel which is manufactured at the Tata Iron and Steel Works. 
The English manufacturer knows what he has to cater for. If he finds 
that Continental steel is cutting him out in India, I am sure he has sense 
•and strength enough to adjust his position. I am sure he is not going 
to be defeated easily by the Continental manufacturer. It is not part of 
the business of this legislature to help the English manufacturer by 
preferential duties to enable him to sell his products cheaper here than 
the Continental manufacturer is able to do. I therefore submit that the 
question should be fully examined and some means should be devised by 
which, without giving preferential treatment to English manufactures, 
protection can be given to the Tata Iron and Steel Works to the extent 
needed. Speaking personally, I may say that, if no means can be devised 
for giving this protection at present, the matter should be postponed for 
some time. The fear that has been expressed by the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Bill that if we do not pass the Bill by the Blst March, 
very serious consequences are likely to follow, should not frighten us into 
a hasty acceptance of the proposals contained in the Bill. The proposals 
are of a very wide character, they are of a far-reaching character. To-day 
we are asked to give preference to manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
in the matter of steel. I do not know whether to-morrow we shall not 
be asked to give preference to the manufacturers of the United Ejngdom 
in regard to some other article. I therefore submit that the House should 
express its opinion clearly on this question and should ask the Select 
Committee to consider what other methods may be adopted to achieve 
the object which we all have in view, namely, to give that protection to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company which it may need without showing 
this preference to the steel manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

Pandit Motilal Kehm (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
modan Urban): Sir, I merely rise to a point of information. It is not for 
me to criticise the verj^ able speech of the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Bill nor the Report of the Tariff Board. I simply want to know 
.^hat we shall be affirming if we accede to the present motion. What is 
the principle of this Bill? Now under ordinary circumstances the princi¬ 
ple Is to be adduced from the Preamble. If we look at the Preamble 
it is confined to the very laudable object of continuing the policy of difl- 
orimin(|^ting protection of industries in British India. But when one goes 
to clause 2 of the Bill one finds that the real object seems to be protec¬ 
tion of articles of British manufacture which may be imported into 
India- Now atl I want to know is whether it will be open to the Select 
Committee in conaidexing the Bill to eliminate those words ** not of 
British manufacture or whether we shall be taken to have approved of 
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sthe principle of Imperial preference or British manufacture preference, 
whatever you may call it, by merely voting in support of the motion. If 
it is the former, of course my Honourable friend’s answer will determine 
my vote on the point. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Might I answer at once. Sir. 
Perhaps I did not make myself clear in my speech. I am not asking 
iihe House to-day to commit itself to anything more than the principle 
4ihat further protection is necessary for the steel industry. I do not ask 
it for the moment to commit itself to the principle of discriminating in 
favour of British manufactures. 

Mr. S. SiMvasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I also wish to associate myself with the view just expressed by my 
Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that the House must 
set its face against the introduction ol the thin end of the wodgo—^namely, 
preference to be given to goods of British manufacture. The policy of 
protection, if it is to bo continued as I suppose it must be continued, 
must necessarily be one of protection independent of the question of the 
source from which the competition comes into India. 

I find the Tariff Board does suggest'several other methods of dealing 
with this matter. There are six methods they have boon examining and 
out of these six methods I find two methods certainly can be suggested 
as alternative methods. The first method they suggest is the imposition 
of different duties according to the quality of the steel imported, as to 
which they do raise certain obicctions but I think the objections do not 
appear to be quite as valid as they wish to make out. Then the fifth 
method they suggest seems to me to be quite as easy as any method that 
can be devised, namely, the imposition of a uniform duty on steel im¬ 
ported from any source based upon the difference between a fair selling 
price and the weighted average prices for foreign steel. That would 
obviate any necessity for differential duties. I find that with regard to 
this method they observe in paragraph 100 of their Keport: 

'* The weighted average system of duties has the advantage of simplicity in adminis¬ 
tration. With a single scale of duties for steel from all sources enquiries as to the 
country of export or of manufacture become unnecessary and delav in the Customs 
Department is reduced to a minimum. On the other hand it must be recognised that 
an estimate of the Steel Company’s probable sales of standard and non-standard material 
during a period of seven years, is not a very secure foundation on which to build a 
System of duties.” 

Many of the other objections to this fifth method which they have 
examined seem to me to be hypothetical. Whether they are right or 
wrong is not the question. I think it is a question of policy for the 
Indian Legislature to set its face definitively against any system of 
Imperial preference. Protection we must have for our own indigenous 
steel industry; but that protection must be so devised as not to introduce 
anv kind of preference as between one s^t of articles imported from dreafc 
Britain and another set of articles imported from the Continent. It is 
quite obvious that the system of protection can be easily evaded if this 
system of preference is to be introduced. I have nothing to say upon the 
tJther matters, except that though I may congratulate along with the 
IHonourable Member in <^rge of the Bill the Tariff Board on their 
admirable Beport, my ^aJwairation is discounted by the fact that they 
iihink that this preference raises only a political motive and therefore for 
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kystajp. Th^ abows the disadvaotage of haying a Board ct 

tbie description. 

Pandit Hrirtay Hath Knam (Agra Division: Non-Muharoinadan 
Kural): Mr. President, the principle underlying this Bilil is the result of 
the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission; and whatever might have 
been the diflerences of opinion regarding it three years ago, considering 
that it has been in operation benehcially for the last three years, I hope 
no one in any quarter of the House will be disposed either to contest the 
principle of protection or the need for the continuance of protection to the 
steel industry. But while accepting the principle that underlies the Bill 
it is necessary to see in what mjuiner the Bill seeks to enforce it. Now, the 
apt^rehension has already been given expression to that the phraseology 
of the Bill leaves it doubtful whether the system of differential duties 
that has been adopted in Iho Bill has been adopted on economic or on 
political grounds. Government, I am aware, can say that the system 
of differential duties proposed in the Bill is not the same thing as a system 
of preferential tariffs, inasmuch as this system will not, by increasing the 
competition of liritish standard steel with a similar description of Indian 
steel, be injurious to the interests of the consumer, or, by raising the 
general tariff, prove detrimental to the interests of the consumer. But 
it must be admitted that the language of the Bill is such as to make one 
suspect that things might in future be regulated not in accordance with 
the principle of quality but in accordance with the place of manufacture. 

In the second place, Sir, the Tariff Board have argued that it is 
necessary to vary the duties only in the case of Continental steel ns one 
may bo practically ccjiain that the prices of British steel and articles 

manufactured from British steel will remain pretty constant. But in so 

far as Continental steel enters into the manufacture of British articles 
one may ask whether it will not be necessary, should the prices of Con¬ 
tinental steel fail, to increase the protection granted to Indian steel ns 
against British-made steel. Again, the Tariff lionrd themselves recognise 
that the difference between the duties imposed upon British and Continental 
steel may lead manufacturers of Continental steel to ship their material 
in the first instance to an English port and have it reshipped from there 

to an Indian port, and in order to prevent this they suggest certain re¬ 

medies. Now, I do not know whether those remedies will prove effective, 
or not; but it is possible that they may not. In these two cases, then, 
there is a possibility that we may have to raise the duty even on British 
steel. I w'oUld ask the Honourable Member for Commerce to tell us 
what are the reasons that lead him, in view of these things, to fix the 
duty on British steel for the period of seven years to which this Act will 
apply. Another thing to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
Housp is the fact thjct section 5 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 
1924 finds no pl^e in the Bill before us. Now, that section dealt with the 
conditions w-hich should be imposed on any company, firm or other person 
not, already engaged at the commencement of this Act in the business of 
xn^ulacturing any one or other of certain artiides (steel rails, fish plates 
^ wagons) before it should be entitled to receive any bounty. Now, ib 
fnay be said ^bat as the«system of bounties has been oondeamed and as 
:po bounties will be granted'fn accordance • with this Bili, tiiere was nny 
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reason for the insertion of this provision in the new Bill. I know, Sir, 
that the Hepprt of the Snliemal Capital Committee recommended by a 
majority that the imposition of the restrictions contained in section 6 
of the Act erf 1924 would be practicable only in case bounties were granted 
and should not be enforced in case a new hrm came into existence by 
simply taking advantage of the general protective duty. I have read the 
Beport of that Committee, but whatever force there might be in the 
objections of that Committee, it is clear that in the case of both existing 
and new firms, it is possible for Government to insist that the firms in 
question shall give facilities for the technical training of Indians in the 
manufacturing processes involved in the business. That certainly would 
not involve any interference with the conduct or management of the* 
business in any way. In the second place, Sir, it is possible that new 
firms may come into existence or existing firms may begin to mamifaO' 
ture the articles mentioned in section 5 We have it from the Tarjff 
Board that two companies have prepared plans for the manufacture of 
steel in this country. Now, one of ^heni is a concern that existed before 
the Act of 1924 was passed, and I imderstand that neither of them was 
engaged in the manufacture of the articles mentioned in section 5 when* 
the Act of 1924 was brought ,into force. If this is so, then in the case 
of these Companies, we could enforce at least some of the provisions of 
section 5. At the time when the present Act was under discussion in 
1924, it was known that these companies were contemplating the manu¬ 
facture of steel in this country and ff with this knowledge the Honourable 
Member for Commerce accepted this section, 1 presume that he accepted 
it because he thought that it could be applied to them From this point 
of view, Sir, I am unable wholl} to condemn the method of imposing 
bounties Bounties will certainly bo, financially speaking, costly and the 
burden may by no means be a sma'll one In future wc have to take 
into account the fact that this Act wdl] last not for 3 years but for 7 
years and that the quantity of steel that will be manufactured in India* 
wdll increase substantially in future but it may be worth ^ehile to retain 
the system of bounties to a certain extent and incur additional cost in 
order to have the advantages contemplated by section 5 of the Steel 
(Protection) Act of 1924 

There are one or tw^o other things Sir, that I would just like to draw 
attention to before I sit down. The Tariff Board mentioned that the duty 
they have recommended on steel rails would be the proper duty only 
in case all the rails mnnufaotiirod by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
were bought by the railway companies. I hope Government have arranged' 
with the railway companies for the purchase of the entire output of rails 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

Mr. B. Das: Will they ever do that? 

Pandit Hriday Kalb Knnsni: I should like to know from the Honourable* 
the Member for Commerce whether railway companies have been asked to 
purchase aU the rails manufactured by t£e Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Sir WaiUr Million: They have offered to do that. 

The tlqqouiniMs Sir Ohadaa Ipnes: I just pointed out that I had already 
told the House that the Eailway Board had made an offer of this Rind to* 
the Tata JroD and Steel Company and that the Tata Iron and Steel Com-^ 
pany for the moment were unable to accept It. 
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Pandit Hilday Vatli Xnnira : I am afraid I eould not hear the Honour¬ 
able Member when he siud that in introducing the Bill. 

The last thing that I wish to say is in connection with the Indianisation 
of tlie Tata Iron and Steel Works. The Tariff Board point out that the 
number of covenanted employees has been reduced from 229 in September, 
1924, to 161 at the present time. Now, this is certainly a reduction of 
about 66 . But it appears from the Keport that about 115 men were em¬ 
ployed after the Act was passed in May or June 1924. That being so, at 
the time the Act was being considered, there were 114 men employed. 
Their number has since been reduced by 17. In the year 1921-22 there 
were only about 73 covenanted employes. That means that in 2 year3 
the number increased to 114 and since then it has come down by 17. It 
is not possible, Sir, to acquire technical knowledge and experience in a day. 

But even so the rate of Indianisation adopted does not seem to 
me to be altogether satisfactory and I hope that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company will take this matter into their further consideration. 

Before I sit down I should like to say that while I have criticised the 
‘Tata Iron and Steel Company on this score I should not be understood 
because of that to underrate the national value of the efforts put forth by 
that Company to manufacture steel in this country. We recognise that 
the Company is engaged in national work and we are therefore willing to 
give ^ it all the support that we can. But in order that it should be 
thoroughly national its efforts should be to place its management in the 
hands as far as possible of men trained in the country, and I trust that 
this point will be borne increasingly in mind by the Company in future. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Sir, the principle underlying this Bill is stated in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons to be one of “ discriminating protection 
of industries in British India Again it is said that so far as this parti¬ 
cular protection is concerned it would be extended only for a period of seven 
years. The Haoouroble Member has embodied the policy of discriminat¬ 
ing protection in the Bill and in asking the House to accept it he was good 
enough to say that the House should accept it having regain to the position 
of India in the British Empire. The position of India in the British Em¬ 
pire is knr^wn to all of us. The position of India in the British Empire after 
six long years of struggle is known to every one. We have been told, 
notwithstanding the demands made for self-government, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice made by the country during the last six years, that India 
could not think of coercing th6 British Parliament. Well, we are here in 
this House and if we are to maintain our self-respect are we to pass this 
Bill accepting this as the principle? And on what principle, on what 
ground should there be anv descrimination in favour of British steel 
or iron? How are they entitled, when we have not been able to persuade 
our* British friends to agree with us even on small matters—even on a 
very simple matter of enforcing the attendance of a Member, who had been 
elected to this Assembly, who, had been served with a summons from His 
Excellency the Governor General to attend this House but prevented— 
when we have not been able to enlist the support or the sympathy of 
'that section of this House. We have not been able to enlist their sympathy 
on questions on which there could b^ difference of opinion, with regard 
‘to the protection of our elementary rights of person and property. On 
what groimd should the British have the right to ask us to ^opt as a 
•principle of this Bill that there should be discriminating protection so far 
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as British steel or iron is concerned. I should certainly say that we are 
anxious to be on equal terms and to deal on equal terms with the British 
when thfey deal with us fairly and justly. We shall certainly be ready to 
do it then, but not until then. I would injplore the members of the 
Beleot Committee particularly and every one of the Members of the 
House, when we deal with the clauses of this Bill, to consider very 
•carefully and decide in such a manner that India's interests, not only in 
regard to Tata's but with regard to the steel industry generally, are 
sufficiently protected. Are we to be taken in this matter of protection also 
step by step just as they are proposing to take us in regard to self-govern- 
ment. Therefore I say. Sir, on the first point, they are not entitled to 
claim it. Secondly—only seven years protection. Why? Because cal¬ 
culations will be made by experts as regards rates and sales and prices 
and all that. But arc we not entitled to say here in this House and on 
this Bill that there should be protection for this particular industry, not 
for seven years only hut until the need for protection ceases to exist. We 
all know the sufferings of this Tata Company since the starting of that 
great institution in India; how they havei suffered I knew. And I also knew 
it from the late R. D Tata himself, how he had secured some protection 
from Great Britain herself at an early stage But it is a different matter 
now. This is a piece of legislation with a seven years* limitation, which 
is not necessary. Leave it unlimited. Are we to be fed with a spoon in 
regard to ever\’ littlo thing. Self-government we are not entitled to, and 
even protection for a small matter is to be doled out to us for a few years 
first, then another year and some more later. My friend here corrects me 
that that is only with regard to the rates. Well, rates mean protection as 
I understand it. I do not want to enter into small technical differences, 
but how is this seven years calculated? I have tried to understand a bit 
of these calculations so that I may be able to deal with that aspect also to 
some extent. When I sav these things there is no desire on my part that 
anv special protection to be given to this particular companv should not be 
given; but if we have to legislate we have to do our duty in the best pos¬ 
sible manner, and I would therefore request this House and the members 
of the Select Committee not to allow this Bill to pass with this basic duty 
as basic principle as it is stated hero. It is stated here in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons as follows: 

“Such articles, if of British manufacture, will be subject to a lower rate of duty” 
—^which the Board call the basic duty— 

“ and if not of British manufacture, to a higher rate of duty. It is the difference 
between these two rates which constitutes what the Board call the additional duty. 
Power IS taken in clause 2 of the Bill to increase or reduce the duties on articles not 
of British manufacture, subject to the proviso that the duties on such articles shall 
not be less than the duties on similar articles of British manufacture.” 

It is ridiculous to put it in the Bill in that particular form and to ask this 
House to pass it into law. I therefore request you. Sir, not to d$ it. 

Sir PurshotamdaE Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber: .Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I shall begin on this occasion, as I did on the previous 
occasion when the question of steel protection was under consideration, 
by divi^ging my interest in steel protection as far as it affects the Tata 
•Iron and Steel Company. I am a Director of that Company and as 
such still hold shares as I held in 1924- I do not rise to-day. Sir, 
to give on behalf of the Company any explanation or any reply to the 
various points which have been urged in the course of the debate. My first 
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purpose for which X rise to>day is to in my capacity as a Direotci; 

of the Tata Iron ajad Steel Board, my congratulations to Government os^ 
their being able to-day to Resent to the Assembly a scheme for. continur 
ing the proteetion and on their being able to say to the public that the 
scheme which was started in 1924 has not been as bod a failure as it 
was apprehended at that time in some quarters* There is no doubt 
that in 1924, and for a year or two thereafter, the steel industry to which 
protection was afforded had to pass through some very trying times. The 
Honourable Member in charge, Bir, referred to various quarters in which 
credit for the present condition of the Steel Company is due, and I am 
sure that he will allow me to add to that by naming the late Mr- B- D- 
Tata, who stood the largest amount of brunt of those very dark days for 
the steel industry. 1 wish to add my tribute, Sir, to the many that 
have been offered to the Honourable Member in charge on the very lucid 
statement that he has made to-day. But such lucid statements from 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes have been the rule, and if he did any¬ 
thing less, we should have been f^eatly disappointed. I only hope that 
when seven years later (should the Select Committee pass the Bill put 
before us), when the Member in charge of the Commerce Department 
brings before the Assembly a. motion that protection to the steel industry 
be discontinued because the steel industry had established itselt indepen¬ 
dently, 1 hope, Sir, that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, if he is not 
then in the <lovernment of India, may be present in the gallery here; and 
I am sure that he will be the proudest ex-official of the Government of 
India, for having ensured for India, during his tenn of office, this impoit- 
ant basic industry and given it under certain circumstances of great strum 
to himself. So much for the personal part in connection with the Bill. Bub 
1 cannot pass on to the next point without adding just a word about the 
Tariff Board, and especially the Chairman of the Tariff Board, Mr. 
Ginwaln- I am sure that Members of this House will admit that the 
Beport that is under the consideration of this House is on the same lines 
as the various other Eeports of the Tariff Board—marked by great 
thoroughness, great clarity of treatment and especially by a complete view 
of the subject under examination from every possible aspect. My 
Honourable friend from Madras criticized the Beport by saying that the 
Committee had overlooked the political aspect contained in one of the 
recommendations. There perhaps may be no difference of opinion that 
it has been overlooked- But, Sir, the Tariff Board have not been un¬ 
conscious of it; in fact in paragraph 105 the Tariff Board themselves make 
it clear that they are aware that there is strong feeling against any 
preference either to the United Kihgdom or any part of the Empire, but 
they say that they propose to look at the question from the point oJ view, 
puj»i and simple, of the economic aspect. It is true, Sir, that in this 
particular ease if the Tariff Board had tried to take cognisance of the 
political aspect of the question it would have suited us on this side of 
the House. B\it it may be. Sir, that another Tariff Board might have 
liked to take a view of the politicul aspect of the question which might 
not have suited us; and after all does this House wish that a Board or 
a committee appointed for the express purpose of a scientific enquiry into 
a question should also take cognisance of the political aspect of things? 
<1Sir WnU^f WHUtm : I should have thought that we wished 

to reserve that to this tHOnse, That is one metier which tie Ooverv- 
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ment of India at the very best could only be entrusted with for the 
j)urpose of putting forward their proposals. 1 am afraid this House 
would be very jealous of any Committee or any Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment, barring the Government of India as a whole, tAking any view 
on the political aspect of things. I hope that I have succeeded in mak¬ 
ing it clear to my friend Mr. Srinivas^ Iyengar that the Tariff Board do not 
deserve any censure for having overlooked the political aspect of the ques- 
•tion. It is for the House to do it and I hope the House will rise to the 
occasion and ido what is right, fair and just in the best interests of India- 
With these remarks, 8ir, I hope the 'House will endorse their 

tribute of great appreciation of the splendid Report that the 
'Tariff Board have given us, so full, so complete and con¬ 
fined to the economic aspect ot the question only* Regarding 
the preference part which is contained in the Tariff Board’s Report, my 
constituency, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber have submitted to 
Oovemment the opinion of the Committee in very unmistakable words 
and terms. The telegram which I had the honour of forwarding to Sir 
Charles Innes last Sunday afternoon said that the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber did not approve of what they termed the 
backdoor way of preference- 1 am very glad that Sir Charles Innes in 
the course of his opening statement made it clear that the approval of 
the motion before the House, namely, reference to Select Committee, 
only involved acceptance of the principle that further protection was 
necessary for the steel industry and nothing further- The other question. 
Sir, is left open to be considered in the Select Cornmittet' and T do not 
wish to anticipate any of the various grounds which I am sure ihe Select 
Committee would take into the fullest consideration before they submit 
their report to the House- lAocidentally and to my great relief I find, 
Sir, that I am disabled from acting on the Select Committee I am not 
at all sorry for it I wish the Select Committee the joy of the task that 
there is before them. The names that we have heard embolden mo to 
hope that the Select Committee will give a report which will meet the 
case without sacrificing any of the various views and standpoints which 
Rave been put before the House, especmllv by mv friend Mr. Prakasam 
and Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya. I feel that T need not elaborate 
upon the reason why the Tata Iron and Steel Company are not able to 
complete or accept the offer of the rail contract wRich the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has referred- As he himself knows, there are 
various sound reasons why the Tata Iron and Steel Companv cannot 
accept the offer with any alacrity but T do not think details about these 
transactions need be discussed on the floor of the House. 

But I cannot conclude, Sir, without referring to a very remarkable 
•part of the condition of the motion that is before the House. The motion, 
Sir, says that the Select Committee should submit their report by the Ist 
of Pehruary. Sir Charles' Innes has told us that it is veiry necessary that 
this Bill should be passed, presumably by both Houses, before the Slst 
of March* I congratulate Sir Charles Innes On the great foresigjit with 
which he undertakes things in very good time. Sir. That is in smart 
contract to what Sir Basil Blackett told us yesterday, he was going to 
do. But there also, Sir, I read something which I am afraid does not indi¬ 
cate to us that the two questions, namely, "the question erf ratio and 
steel pmtectioii, are bsifig treated with evenRatided justikje. Th\u Bill 
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before the House, Sir, accepts the recommendations of the TarifE Board 
which are bused on the Is. 6d. ratio. If these proposals are accepted, 
I am sure that the Honourable Sir Charles Junes with his usual energy,, 
us soon as the Select Committee’s Beport is in, will worry the Home 
Member to give him an early date and will get the Bill before the House; 
and if the Bill be carried, in view of the strong Select Committee which 
is being appointed, I am afraid that there is a very serious risk of the 
House being told later of the ratio of Is. 6d. being approved by it in 
this Bill* The whole of this scheme of steel protection is based on 
Is. 6d. If Is- 4d. is approved it would mean t^ much protection for 
the steel industry. Indeed, Sir, and may I ask, not the Honourable Com¬ 
merce Member, nor the Home Member separately, but the Government 
of India as they are represented here on the Benches opposite, whether 
this is the ri^t way of getting a question settled which will affect every 
measure which will come before this House this Session- Why not get 
the ratio settled first and then get your Steel (Protection) Bill* If the 
Is. 4d- ratio is passed by the House—and I will assume for a moment it 
does—the Honourable the Commerce Member will have to come back for 
an amendment of this Bill. Will the protection imder the la. 4d. ratio be 
th(' same as the Is- 6d- ratio? In a certain paragraph of the Eeport 
the Tariff Board themselves say * that all the calculations are based on 
Is. 6d. I would like the Honourable Commerce Member to tell us what 
the protection will need to be if the ratio happens to be Is* 4<i- Very 
little indeed, at any rate not such as will tax the consumer so heavily. 

I therefore feel that before this protection Bill can be considered by this 
House or can be disposed of by the Select Committee, the question of the 
ratio must be settled, and the question of the ratio must be brought up 
before the House for their serious consideration- Whether the Select 
Committee after what I have submitted will agree to go ahead with this 
question of the various duties without getting a clear idea of what the 
ratio is going to be, it is for them to decide* I think it my duty. Sir, 
at least to point out that there appears to me to be what I may call— 
it is a very appropriate w^ord and it should not be unders^'d to convey 
any reflection—a trap, jind I do not think this House stoiild fall into 
that trap. I hope things will be taken in the sequence in which they 
should be taken in matters fiscal and financial. The ratio must be settled 
first and everything else must follow that- I have pleasure in support¬ 
ing the motion before the House- 

Lala La]pat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, at this 
stage I rise just to make one observation because it seems to me that 
the distinction that has been attempted to be drawm betw’een political and 
economic issues is simply gratuitous. Jn these days of silver bullets 
there is absolutt'ly no distinction between political and economic issues, 
and if there is anv at any time it is very faint. Politicad issues involve 
economic issues and economic issues involve political issues. The ques¬ 
tion of the exchange ratio as w^ell as the question of the protection of the 
steel industry have both political and economic aspects, and it is verv diffi¬ 
cult to separate them. As T understood from the speech of the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of the Bill, the basic principle of this Bill is to 
continue protection to the stjiel industry which was adopted in 1924. The 
other questicHi involved in this Bill is whether that protection can be made 
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effective without the differentiation which the Tariff Board has tried to 
make between Continental and British steel. It will be for the Select 
Committee to see whether that protection can be made efi&oacjous without 
that differentiation and if not, whether they will prefer to midce that 
differentiation or to reject the Bill as it is. That is a question for the 
Select Committee to consider and to report on to this BLouse. I under¬ 
stand these two issues are both political as well as economic and therefore 
there is no use making any clear distinction between the two. The two 
things are interdependent the political and the economic issues; the 
basic principle of protection is accepted. The other question of differentia¬ 
tion will come before this House for discussion after the Bill has been 
reported upon by the Select Committee. The House will then decide 
whether protectioi/ can be given without differentiation or whether the Bill 
should be dropped altogether. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I did not see any intention on the part of other 
Members to rise so I thought I had better do so myself in case I was shut 
out, as I was on a previous occasion. But if T might. I would suggest 
to you that as it is nearly half past one, it might be for the convenience 
of every one if we take it after Lunch? As you will, I am quite ready toj 
proceed. 

Mr, President: The House stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assombled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, at the outset 1 need do no moru than remind 
the House, as it is well aware, that I have already declared my personal 
interest in the Iron and Steel Works on a previous occasion. I desire 
to join in the epngratulations which have been passed and paid to the 
Tariff Board for their wonderful Heport. Whether one agrees with it in 
whole, in part or not at all, it will 1 am sure be readily admitted that they 
have shown the greatest consideration to the tax-payer and to the Company, 
and they are convinced that the protection they recommend is the mini¬ 
mum that will prove effective. Their finding should do a great deal to 
allay the fears of those who 1 bought that the introduction of any protective 
systeni in India at all meant despatching India, the steel and iron and 
other industries, on the downward path to ruin. 

But there ore one or two points in the Report on which I wish to offer 
a few observations. It says on page 19 that the coke ovens cannot at 
present turn out sufficient coke for the manufacture of pig-iron and it is 
thought necessary to provide additional coke ovens. ^ I think that is Hardly 
fair. So far as it goes, my experience is that any concern whidh tries^'to 
be directly self-supporting from start to finish is in great danger of having 
the overlapping of certain parts of its plant, and constant adjustments are 
always neoessary. The point I wish to make here is, that a concern 
which receaves so much protection and help frcHn the public and from the^ 
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: tax-payer in the ebape of these protective duties, which cause an increase 
in the price of steel wMoh reacts upon the producers of coal and coke, 

' should not grudge a modicum of profit to those whose business it is to 
produce both coke and coal and try to seize the last ounce of it for them¬ 
selves. It is the case that all coal oompames raise slack, that they have 
. to dispose of that slack and many of them turn it into coke themselves at 
the point where it is raised and at a price which compares favourably with 
any price at which the Tata Iron and Steel Company can make it, after 
first carrying the slack to Jamshedpur. That argument is streUgthened by 
the fact that it is admitted that the Tata Iron and Steel Company employ 
. some 70 per cent, more men in the manufacture of their coke and pig-iron 
at Jamshedpur than the Indian Iron and Steel Company do, vide page 25 
of the Tariff Hoard’s Keport. 

Sir Charles Innes pointed out this morning, in one of those masterly 
speeches we are so used to from him, that W’e have paid by our grant of 
bounties 209 lakhs to the Tata Iron and Steel Company 1 wish to do no 
more than remind the House, what I want them always to have prominent¬ 
ly in mind—that Tatas themselves paid out in dividends between the %year8 
1919 and 1022 Ks. 1564 lakhs, so that what has happened is that we have 
restored to the Company money which in my view their directors ouj^ht 
not to have paid out They should have husbanded their resources, in 
which case the demand for protection would have been less when it came 
to us than it really was. At the same time, we were aware of that at tho 
time, and wv voted the protection in order to save the Company, which we 
have done; and it is a source of satisfaction to us to find that* it has been 
successful and that we have now reached the stage of reducing the amount 
of burden to b(* placed on the tax-payer. 


Tho Government attitude to-day varies somewhat from that of tho past 
in so far as they have now found themselves able to accept the Tariff 
Board's finding en bloc, whereas on the previous occasions they brought 
before us a Bill somewhat modifying those proposals.*' ^ 

The only prinoiple of this Bill is the continuing S’protection for a 
definite period of seven years, and if wo accept tho principle of proteciion 
at all w’e must not quarrel with the seven years nor dispute that the pro¬ 
tection must be effective. The Tariff Board"also point out that this protect 
tion should be sufficient to encourage other Companies to start and develon, 
and I am sure we all hope that they will do so, since there is no better in¬ 
centive towards efficient production than competition. It is very grati¬ 
fying to see that the returns of the Company are steadily improving. Com¬ 
petition, however, will do more than tariffs to bring those matters to a 
' high state of perfection. 


I notice that no protection has so far been provided for the railway 
w^on tadiistry, which at the moment is now open to this handicap The 
Mtual imjDort duty on the steel ftom Which wagons are made or would he 

itself can now be 

^ u ¥' tlwreiote. a matter which 

wU fiMfattbly otmt! before u* ]at4^ to deal tHih. At the preaeat moment 

-tiling** »cei,A 9 f a<)tne.botflitjt rad I tmduataad that 
^ giill a few rupees m wie ftovelkitn^t locher to continue paying 
those bounties a little longer. 
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I do not wish to repeat the arguments thai I made in the past about 
achieving these protective results by payments on the bouiity system, 
only because that question has been fully gone into b,y the House and wo 
have had to deal with it in other wa.ys But the Govornmont in referring 
this parliculur question to the ^J’ariff Board spiked any guns that the Tariff 
Board might have wanted to bring to play upon it by putting tho respon¬ 
sibility upon them to suggest where the money should eoino from I I 
must also reserve for another occasion some remarks which I feel vould bo 
deserved in regai:d to the Tata Company’s method of treating their share¬ 
holders. It has been said on behalf of the Company that tho propo ala 
wliich thev recently made were due to the indication given to them by 
Government that some drastic reduction or change of their capital should 
be necessary Tho point which I hope I will havi' another occasion to 
deal with will be the unfairness of differentiating in favour of the ordinary 
and deferred shareholders at the expense of tho second prefenmcc share 
holders only 

I nevt turn to the question which has been raised in this House, that 
these differentiating duties now proposed are in the nature of 
Imperial preference Sir, paragraph 93 and the following para¬ 
graphs of the Tariff Board Keport place one, I think, in a very 
strong position to defend these propos«ils on the purelv economic grounds 
as stated Tlu' Tariff Board make it perfeetH plain that the Taia Steel 
Comp 111 N produces “Standard sled’’ Now, li has beem said and accefited 
so often in this House' that if vou are going to have protection at all you 
must make it effective, so I ask what would be the uso of imposing a rate of 
dutv which would sound all right on paper but would not provide your 
steel company with a market^ Paragraph 93 says: 

“that tho Tnta Steel roinpany produces British Standard specification, but the 
rnaiket foi this (lass of steel is not sufficiently wide to absorb tho whole of the 
C^ompany’s production *’ 

What, therefore, would be the use of a merely paper rate of protection 
it it docs not provide a market*^ Paragraph 95 makes it plain that, without 
a distinction in duties, wc should have to have the inaximiim rate of 

Bs 30 per ton ns^tho import duty instead of Bs 19 per ton which the 
Tariff Board have found will be suflfieient as a basic rate Tt means simply 
that the price of Tata sti'i'I w^ould be raised to the country and that every 
45 onsum(‘r would have to pay Bs 30 per ton, Bs 11 more than the Bs. 19 
which th(* Tariff Board find will be quite sufficient, except when it is neces¬ 
sary to reserve some portion of the Contment.il market for Tatas The Hon¬ 
ourable Sir Charles Tnnes made that point as plain ns ho could Tt onlv 
requires a little emphasis Dismiss from your mind that it is a question of 
“British” steel, and fake it onlv that it is a question of “Standard Steel” 
vrrstis ”Non-8tandird Steel” T do not think that it could be put in any 
'simpler language thnn that And tho final reason for their finding seems 
to me to be very definite in paragraph 101 * 

“ Nor can we overlook the fact that the Rteel industry is,« basic industry and any 
unnecessary increase in the price of standard steel will raise the cost of the fftw 
material of other Indian industries ’’ 

In paragraph 102 there appears the remark, which we all know so well, 
that “the supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of mdus- 
trial progress’*. That, Sir, to mv mind, makes it very very plain that 
there is no question of Imperial preference whatever, but simply a case <A 
there being six methods of dealing with the position, of which the Tariff 

I 0 ■* 
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Board reject five in favour of the sixth. And having studied their remarks 
very carefully myself, I have come to the conclusion that the sixth method 
as the best o£ the half dozen. 

Hr. H. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I hope it is 
not final. 

Sir Walter Willson: Those, Sir, are, I think, the only remarks I wish to 
make at the present stage, except this that I am not enamoured of the 
idea that the Select Commitl(*e’8 Keport should necessarily bo in by the 
Ist of February. But if we arc going to sit at all, by all means let us sit 
and get on with the work, and it will be for the House subsequently to say 
when our final conclusions should be reached. 

*Mr. H. A. Jinnah: Sir, at present I am not concerned so much with 
the various provisions of this Jhll. So far as the principle of this Bill 
is concerned, I have no hesitation in accepting it as it was very clearly 
and lucidly explained by the Honouralile Member in charge. It is no 
use my congratulating him, but I must say this that when I listened to 
his very interesfing speech, even a layman like myself was able to under¬ 
stand the important issues involved in this Bill; and when a layman can 
be made to understand these within an hour’s speech, having regard to 
the complexity of this question, I think, if I may say so, it is a very 
groat compliment to the Honourable MemlxT. (Ap])lause.) Sir, I have 
come to no conclusions at all and T hope that mv ITonourabTc friend has 
not come to any final conclusion and wdll be oj)on to conviction as I see 
his name appears amongst the members of the Select Committee. There¬ 
fore, I will not express any opinion at all having been privileged to serve 
on the Select Committee. At the same time, 1 am sure that the opinions 
expressed from the various quarters of the House will be of very great 
use to the Select Committee, and it is just as w^eli that the Select Com¬ 
mittee that you are going to appoint should be placed in possession of 
the views expressed from various quarters of the House. 

t "i 

Sir, two difficulties have been pointed out. One is, is this an Imperial 
preference or is it merely differential duties which are sought to be 
imposed on economic grounds? Thai is one controversy. The other con¬ 
troversy is the point of my friend Sir Burshotnmdas Thakurdas. His, 

point is that if the Ilntio Bill—F will describe it as the Batio Bill for the 
sake of brevity—if tlic* Batio Bill which is before this House and the 
question of the ratio is decided, then it will materially affect the decision 
of this House, because in that case it inav not be necessary to have the 
duties which are proposed by this Bill. In other words, the protection 
which this Bill seeks to give by its provisions is based on the ratio of 
1^. , and, if eventually it is decided that the ratio should be 1«. 4d., 

it will make a considerable difference to the duties which this Bill pro¬ 
poses. The Select Committee I suppose must proceed with their work, 
and when they make their report it does not follow that this Bill must 
precede the other Bill. It will be entirely in the hands of the House to 
say that the further consideration of this Bill should be postponed until 
the other one is taken up. But for that reason wo should not delay 
the work of the Select fommitteo, and therefore T am prepared to agree 
tot* this motion with one suggestion which is purely one from the 

^SpiMch not correctod by tho Honourable Member. 
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business point of view, and that is that it will not be possible as far 
as I can see for the Select Committee to make their repoi% by the Ist 
February. 

Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member wish to suggest any alter¬ 
ation in the date? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, Sir. 1 am going to suggest that instead of 
the 1st it should be the 8th February, because 1 think this is an important 
measure and the Select Committee will not have sufficient time. There¬ 
fore, the amendment that 1 suggest is lhat instead of the Ist it should be 
the 8th February. 

Mr. President: The question is that the word “ 8th ” be substituted for 
the word “ 1st ”. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): 1 am one of those 
Members who had taken ])art in the debates not only on the general ques¬ 
tion of the policy of ])rotecti()n, but on the question of protection for the 
steel industry. It is not tlu^refore necessary for me to make a very long 
sj)e(‘ch on this subject, but I feel that it is necessary that I should with 
your indulgc'iice reit(rat(‘ very briefly some of the points which I had then 
stressed in niy speecfujs on this question. 

At the outset it is necessary to state that I am not one of those people 
who think that it is in the interests of this country* to revert to the anti¬ 
quated ploiigh or to the charka. I strongly believe that it is in the 
interests of this country that industries on modem lines should be develop¬ 
ed, but I believe also that these industric's should be developed on proper 
and sound lines. 1 strongly believe that when we develop our industries 
all cla8S(*s and cominunitit*s in this country should derive their benefit. I 
also believe that thewealth ]>roduced in the industries should be more 
e(juitably distributed than it is to-day. Sir, 1 am not also against the 
j)rinciplc of protection b(‘cause I believe that there are countries in this 
world who stilt'believe in a commercial war, and, as long as such countries 
exist, it is necessary for our country to take steps to protect its industries 
against those peo}>le who conduct commercial wars. But, Sir, I do not 
believe in tfie methods of protection which have been advocated in this 
House. 1 feel that the method of protecting an industry by means of a 
tarilf wall is tla? worst method that the Government could have selected. 
In tluj first plf^ce the method of protecting an industry by means of a tariff 
wall is uncertain in its ri'sult. In the year 1924 we raised a tariff wall round 
our steel industry, but we found very soon that that tariff wall was in¬ 
sufficient to protect the industry. We had therefore to resort to another 
method of protecting the industry, namely, we had to give bounties to that 
industry. Why should we therefore prefer a method which is not certain 
of achieving the result wliich w^e have in view? Moreover, the method of 
protecting an industry by means of an imjiort duty throws a burdtin upon 
those people who may not be able to bear that burden. It SB tru^^that 
the nation requires the steel industry. But, if the nation requires the steel 
industry, and if that industry requires protection, the burden of protection 
•should fall upon those classes which are able to bear the burden of that 
protection. Unfortunately, when you impose import duties, you cannot 
discriminate between tho class which is able to bear the burden and ffche 
class ^ which is not able to bear it. From this point of view 
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the nietbod of protecting an industry by means of an.import duty is un¬ 
desirable. 1 would even prefer the method of protecting on industry by 
mewis of bounties, because the protection so given is in the first place a 
visible protection. Unfortunately, in our country a large number of people 
are ignorant and illiterate, and when protection is given to an industry they 
do not even understand what it means. They do n(jt understand that in 
giving protection to tlie industry they are making a very large sacrifice. 
1 have seen people who did not realize that the protection of an industry by 
means of an import duty moans the imposition ot fresh taxatum. 1 have 
seen people wlio did not realise this. Now, from this point of view protec¬ 
tion of industries by means of bounties is really in the interests of the 
country, because peo])lc in the country will realize that a particular industry 
is being proU'cted at the cost of the nation. Then, secondly, when you 
protect an industry by means of boimties, it is possible for you to throw the 
burden of that protection upon such classes as arc able to bear that burden. 
If for })rotecting an industry we require, say, 2 crores and 0 lakhs, as we 
required to protect this industry during the last three years, it is quite 
possible to raise that sum by increasing the income-tax by a very small 
proportion, and the burden of tliat protection will then fall upon a class 
which in my judgment is quite able to bear that burden. Moreover, Sir, 
there is great ('cjuity in throwing that burdtm u}>on tliat class. We in this 
House represent mostly those classes of people who pay income-tax, imd if 
we by our vote are ‘'going to impose a burden upon the country for the 
protection of an industry it is better tliat the burden should fall upon those 
people whom this House represents. Sir, on acv'^ount of these considerations 
1 should hav(‘ preh'rred to protect the steel industry by means of bounties. 
Sir, in my judgment, if an industry is a basic industry, a key industry, and 
the nation requiri's it, it is b('tter that that industry should be contrcdled by 
tlie nation it sell and not by private owners. I tluTefore think that all basic 
and key industries should la* owned and controlled by the nation and should 
not be left to private eiiteriirise. Sir, 1 therefon* tliink tliat this steel 
industry which is considered to be a basic industry should be protected by 
the nation conducting that industry, owning it and ki'oping it under its 
control. Sir, if you adopt this method of protecting industry it is 
possible for the nation to protect it adequately, bi'causc', if the nation makes 
Racrific(*H in order to pniic'ct this industry in a time of depression, it is 
po*’ 'hie for the nation to reap the benefit and share in the profits when 
pro^pc'rity comes. Unforfimately, under the present circumstances, you 
ask the nation to make sacrifices when the industry is'in a depressed condi¬ 
tion, hut when tlie de])ression passes away and the industry becomes 
pn^speroiis lh(‘ nation will not, or at least may not, bo allowed to share in 
the prosperity of that industry. Sir, it is quite possible, and I hope that 
ft PM after a few ;vcars the old boom might rc-appear and the industry 
may b(‘gin to give very large dividends. But it is also possible 
that after a tew years a time of depression may come, and again this House 
may be asked to r(‘-imposo the protective duties. Now it is not right that 
^y nation should make sacrifices for developing an industry without sharing 
in the profits of that industry. I therefore think that the method of national- 
ieing the key industries or the basic industries is the best melhod of develop¬ 
ing industries and is alsA' in the best interests of the country. Then, Sir, 
the method of nationalization will enable the nation to give adequate pro¬ 
tection. After all, when you give protection to a private enterprise, there 
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will be a limit to the sacrifice which you may ask the country to make 
in the interests of that industry. But if the nation owns and controls the 
industry, the nation may, in the hoj)e of being compensated in a few years, 
malic larger sacrifices than it will make if the industry is in private hands. 
I therefore think, Sir, that in the case of the steel industry we should give 
up the policy which we arc‘ following at present and should adopt the policy 
of taking this industry under the control and ownership of the whole nation. 

But, Sir, 1 fully realize that the House as constituted under the present 
circumstances may not be favourable to this proposal (Hear, hear). {A 
Voice : “Too advanced”.) Hut it is quite possible for this House to 
follow the inetliod which they approve of, with some modifications, and 
to take at least sullicient precaution to see that the country will not 
lose on the whole. It is therefore necessary that we should impose certain 
conditions upon those peoj)le who want to take the benefit of the policy 
of protection which this House has enunciated. The first condition that 
1 would lay on those peo])le who want protection at the hands of this 
House is that not only should the interests of those people who invest 
their money in the industry ho jn’oteeted, but the interests of those 
people who invest their hiiniun labour in the industry should also be 
protected. (H^ear, hear.) 1 tliiuk, 8ir, that that condition is an absolutely 
nec(‘ssary condition to l)e laid on those people who want protection from 
this House for th(‘ industry. 1 hope, thendore, that this House before 
it i)asses this Hill will impose* Hus condition. My colleague, the Honour¬ 
able MoinLt'r for Agra, has inoiitioned tlie omission of certain conditions 
from this Hill, i know. Sir, that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
may say that when )ou give* protection by imposing duties on goods 
inij)ortecl from outside, it is im])ossibJe for you to discriminate* between 
those people wdio would obey these conditions and those j)eople who 

do not. How are }ou going io punish those jieople wdio do not follow 
the conditions laid down? Hut, Sir, if the industry wants protection, 
it will be the duly o# Unit induKbr} to see that every one who gets the 
benefit of that industry will follow' the conditions laid dowui by this 

House. It is possible’ for us to insist that those people who conduct this 
industry will form themselves into a federation or adopt any other kind of 
amalgamation se) that all the conditions laid dowm by this House will be 

follow'(‘d l)y»'thosei j)eopl(5 wlio get tlie benefit of this industry. If they 

are unwdlling to fonn a federation or if they are unwilling to form them- 
se'lves into an organisation which can make* the menihcTS follow the condi¬ 
tions laid dowui by this House, the’n ce’rtainly it is ne)t the business of 
this House to give proti’ction to those people who are unwilling to follow 
these conditions. I tlu’refore think, Sir, it is quite possibh’ for this House 
to impose certain conditions upon those people who want protection at 
the hands of this House. The first condition, as I said, wdll be that 
those people who invest their human labour in this industry should bo 
protected. Then, Sir, 1 would lay down another condition and it is this, 
that those people who g(‘t the benefit of this policy of protection will 
not misuse this protection given to tliem. 1 wjll therefore lay down a 
condition that in the case of those industries which are prote<iled a limit 
to the dividends to be given to the shareholders should be fixed. It is 
necessary that these industrio.s sliould not come to this House again and 
again fof protection. If wo restrict dividends this industry will be placed 
on a sound footing. Then by restricting dividends it is possible for the 
nation to reap the benefit of the prosperity of that industry when the 
nation had made sacrifices for that industry when it was in a depressed 
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condition. 1 therefore think that before this Bill is passed this House 
should insist tha4i in the case of this industry the dividends to be given 
to shareholders shall be restricted according to the discretion of this 
House. Then, Sir, I should also lay down a condition that the industries 
which are protected in the interests of the nation shall not be transferred 
to any foreign company or to people who have no interest in this country. 
It is quite possible that that industry which the nation hod protected 
after a good deal of sacnfice may be transferred to foreigners or to foreign 
companies. It is therefore necessary that we should lay down a condition 
that this nation is not going to make sacrifices for people outgide this 
country. If sacrifices are to be made those sacrifices ought to bo made 
for the people in this country and not for people who are outsiders. 
It is therefore necessary that we should lay down this condition very 
clearly that any industry which is to bo protected shall not bo transferred 
to foreign hands. Then, Sir, I should also lay down ‘a condition that 
those people who are in authority in this industry sh^ll be Indians. I 
know, Sir, the interest this House takes in the Indiani^ation of the 
services. 1 therefore hope that this House will insist that the manage¬ 
ment of works or undertakings which are helped by this House by pro¬ 
tection shall be Indianised at the earliest date. Sir, my colleague the 
Honourable Member for Agra mentioned this point and he pointed out 
that in the year 1921-22 the figures given by the Tariff Board are that 
there were 74 covenanted hands on the Tata Iron and Steel Works. Now, 
this was the year of the (‘uquiry. The Tariff Board stated that the 
number of coventuited hands was going down. But when the enquiry 
was finished the number wt'ut up, and 1 again read in this year's Tariff 
Board’s lleport that although the total has gone up to more than 200, the 
number is again going down. Now, this House ean very well see that 
wluTcas in the year 1921-22 the numlxT of covenanted hands was 74 it 
is 161 to-daj. 1 am quite sure that this House is ^ot going to he satisfied 
with this kind of Indian! sat ion. It is not Indiainsalion; it is quite the 
other way. 1 therefore hope that when this Bill is passed the House 
will insist that the industry which is to receive protection at its hands 
shall only be protected on the condition mentioned by me. With these 
words I support this motion. ^ 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzuffarpur cvm Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan); Sir, 1 rise to suppf)rl wdioleluMirtedly the prineii)le of this Bill in 
so far as it seeks to pnwide for th(‘ continuance' of j)rol('etion to the steel 
industry hy means ol inerc'ased duties on imports. Bui at tlie same tinio 
I must make my position quite clear h\ stating that I am opposed to the 
system of Imperial prt'ferenee which is sought to be .introduced in the Ib'port 
of the Tariff Board and the Bill. Beading the summary of the Beport 
I'find this at page 98: 

‘‘ Competition in certain products comc.s almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
and in otners from tbo United Kingdom and the (’ontineiit. We regard it as probable 
that the prices of British steel in tbo future will bo fairly stable, but the course of 
Continental^ricos cannot be foreseen. On oeonomie grounds, therefore, it is advisable 
that two s^es of duties be imposed, a basic duty fixed with reference to the price 
of British steel and an additional duty based on the margin between British and 
Continental prices, allowance hoing made for the difterence in quality between the 
two kinds of steel. The basic duty will bo levied on 'steel coming from all countries 
while the additional duiics will be confined to non-British steel." 

Sir, ia this short paragraph two statements have been made for which 
I find no justification in the body of this Beport, so far as I have road 
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it: one is the reference that the price of British stool in the future will be 
fairly stable, and the other is tliat there is a difference in quality between 
the two kinds of steel of Jiritish and forci^D inunufacture. I am glad to 
see that the system of bounties is not sought to be introduced into this 
Bill. 

With regard to the point sought to bo made by niy friend Mr. Joshi, 
I shall refer him to page 99, paragrujjh 18, whjeh 8a;yR- 

“ The condition^ of employmoni of Indian labour at Jamshedpur are found to be 
satisfactory, and good* pi ogress is being made \n the appointment of Indians to the 
higher technical posts.*’ / 

I ho2>e these two jioints will not he ovcTlooked. 

I shall also commend to ihe Honourable the (kunmercc' Member'the 
following recommendation of the Tariff Board (p»tge 99), which says: 

“It IS essential *m tlie interests of the ]ndid,u industiy that railways should encourage 
tlio use of IndipiTi' strucluial steel by revisinc tho designs for bridjges and other 
structures so as to permit <jf the uiilv.ilion of the maximum amount ot steel manu¬ 
factured in India.” 

Sir, 1 wall make only ('ue remark at this stage. I am glad that the 
Honourable J^andit Malaviya and Lala Lajpai Bai have taken the earliest 
opportimity of spiuiking in supjiort of this Bill, because judging from the 
literaliiri' whicli w'ent out in tlu'ir names during the last few months the 
public W(‘re l(‘cl to believe Biat ibose gent lemon wore opposed to the system 
of prot(‘clive duties. 1 hold in my hands a Hindi leaflet wdiieh purported 
to luive bc‘en sigju'd by Pundit Malnviya and Lala Lajpat Kai. It was dis¬ 
tributed broadcast during the (declions, and there is ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is absolutely 
irndeviuit. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 was only going to say .... 

Mr. President: OrdiT, order The Chair has ruli'd that the matter the 
Honourulilo Member is I'ehrriug to is entirely irrelevant 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 will make no reference to this leaflet, but 
merely say Unit a section of llu' public wen‘ led to believe that thepe 
two gi'iitlomeA wen* eiitindN opposed to tin* last Tariff Bill which we 
passed. {Hovic liononruhJr Mrinhcrs: "‘You are wrong there,'*) I have 
got the leaflet and woll maki‘ a pri'sent of it to you. 1 do not want to 
make any further reference to the matter. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bomhav City : Non-Mnhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
rise to make a few ol)ser\atioTis on this Bill and I do so wdth considerable 
hesitation, as a layman, in a short speech which 1 propose to moke with 
the view of finding out more faids and also of stating my position clesu’ly 
because I have agreed to he on the Select Committee of this Bill. 

First of all T mnsl congratulate* the Government on their w'ondorful 
despatch—and 1 hope w^e shall have many instances to congratulate them 
in a similar manner—with which they have embodied the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commattee in this Bill. From the dates I find that the 
'Report was made on the* 14th December, 1926, and the Bill is dated the 
14th January, 3927; that means within a month. May we hope, Sir, that 
similar despatch will he shown by the Government when other Bills are 
on and other reports are to be considered, 
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The cue feature of the Bill which I thanh should be very clearly dis¬ 
cussed in this House is the one which the uncharitable critics of the Gov- 
cmirient of India have described, and will describe, as the backdoor way 
in which preference is given to British articles. It is supposed, speaking 
Iroiii the point of view of distant Bombay from which 1 come, that the 
Government of India arc in the habit of presenting to the people many 
unpleasant alternatives by impaling them on the horns of a dilemma. \\e 
had one instance of it yesterday, wdien my Honourable friend, the Muham¬ 
madan Member for Bombay City stated, what j|^ regarded as a very exten¬ 
sive apprehension on my side of the country, that the Government of India 
desired to put this House in the position, vvln'n the Budget comes up, of 
being' ivsked to accept one of two unpleasant alternatives, namely, a ratio 
of 1«. (W. or a deficit. My Honourable friends will recall Jinnah's 
speech yesterday in which he voiced this apprehension in^vefy cle^ar terms 
The same uncliaritable critics, Sir, are apprehcmdiiig that is very im- 
fcjrtiinate that the Government are pr('sent,ing this Bill in which we are 
as].(‘d to su[>port the kt‘v industry of this eountrv, namely, Tata iron and 
slec'I, only on the condition that we agree to give preference to British arti¬ 
cles. Tliougli a politician, I may state clearly that I am not afraid of 
giving preference to British goods, but I do think, w^th all the sincerity 1 
can command, that we should agree to give such preforeneo only for an 
adequate price. I do think in the first insianct* that to allow British pre- 
fiTcnci' to cr(*ep in bv a side door is objectionable Secondly, to allow it 
to com(» in for such a small price as a little protection to the Tata’s is 
politiealh inexpedient 1 do think, Sir, thal this is too small a price to 
be paid by Britain for obtaining pri'ferenee for British articles. I will say, 
as a politician, that if I was sitting at a round tahh^ and bargaining for 
my country and the British agreed to pav an adequate price, c.g., if they 
agn*erl to remove' all the British soldiers from India or to Indianise all the 
services witliin five xears, T would be the first man to accept preference 
for British articles There is no doubt that the Govemment are surrepti- 
iiouslv introducing a far-reaching principle by a backdoor. So far as T re¬ 
member, the principle of foreiern preference was ruled out by the Tarifl 
Board in a previous re])ort T have not the book before mo. Wc unfor- 
fnrtat<'l\, sufTor from a lack of books here, T think T am —^f I 
wrong T wish to be corri'cted—in saving that in a previous report the TarifI 
T^oarJ definite]V ruled out all idea o' giving prc'ferenco either to Britain 
or to the Briiish Empire, and I am surprised, Sir, that the same principle 
lias be('n now recommended as a condition on which alone onr steel 
mdu»lr\ can reetdve protection. There are a number of other questions 
ubich I should have liked to ask, but T propose to reserve them as I happen 
to b(‘ on th(' Sc'lect Committee and T shall have a chance of putting them 
to the TTononrablo the Commerce krembor. But one or two of these ques¬ 
tions T will jiropound here so that mav have the answers in the 
spc'cch Ihe Commerce Member will make in reply to this debate and we 
shall know in the light of those answers how to shape our conduct 
accordingly. 

T find in this Bill there an' one or two assumptions made which I 
tliink are unjustified. I do maintain, Sir, that the danger of dumping 
Continental goodA into India seems to me, as a lavman, to be somewhat 
exaggeraled. I should like to ask the Honourable Member for Commerce 
whether there is any embargo or ban placed in England upon Continental 
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goods, or whether the public in these ContiiK'ni al places endanger their 
safety by the use of these articles of steel for the purjiose of con¬ 
structing bridges, etc. I think it is special pleading—that particular para¬ 
graph in the Tariff Board’s Eeport where they speak of the danger to 
public saf(‘ty in employing non-British steel. Likewise*, have proper 
safeguards been providecl in the Bill against dumping? Supposing British 
merchants rea'lise that in India their goods are acceptc‘d on belter terms 
than elsewhere, and supposing tliey satisfy all their indigenous needs 
by the employment of Continental steel, reserving all the British steel 
to bo shipped to this country, whal p?*ovision is there in the Bill against 
such dumping? Tin* Eeport of the Tariff Board contents itst‘lf with the 
pontifical remark that according to modern economic science it is im- 
practicnblo fo dc'vise any way of preventing dumping 1 Say this is 
pontifical, just like their remark abonl bounties being antiquated. What 
w(‘ as laymen want to find out, and T liopt* the Honourable the (/ommerce 
]Vr(*mhor will suggest this when we come lo dost* grips in the Select Com¬ 
mittee is, what provision is made hero against such contingencies. 
Supposing British made nrlicles of steel gradually det(*riorato from the 
slandnrcl level whieh is spok(*n of in the Bill, wliat happ(‘iis then? 
Supposing, cm the other hand. Continental countries shi]) their steel to 
England bc'eausc* EiiLdand Is to lx* prtdenc'd and through Emglnnd they 
ship their goods to India and eonsecpient dumping fcdlows, what ])ro- 
vision against ibis is made* in the Bill? I find none and I shall ask the 
Honouralile the Commerce Mc'mbor when wa* meet in the S('l(*et Com- 
niitt(‘e what provision he suggests. 1 submit, Sir, that these questions 
are very important. Two or thrc'c of them I have sounded here with a 
\iew to getting some repl\ whem the Honourable tlie Commeree Member 
r(‘])lii‘s to the* debate. ''I’ln* others 1 sliall resc'rvo till the time when wo 
mc'c'l in the' Selc'el Committee. 

1 must conelude by eongratulating the Honourable the Commerce 
Mc'Tidx'r on the wvmderfulh lucid sp(*ech whieh lu* macb and whieh 1 
followed v(‘ry earc'fully so far as it was possible to do so at this distance*. 
I do hope the Select Committ(*e wdl'l l)(*ar in mind all the ])oints which 
have Come out in the course of this ch'bate and that the* Bill w’ill eorne 
hack lo this House in a considerably better form than it is now. 

(Sev(*ral Honourable M(*mbers moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The qu<*sti<)n is that tlu* Cjuestion be now jiut. 

The motion wais adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: S,ir, I think tlie course of this 
debate* shows the wisdom of tlu* course which 1 have* eloeted for, namely, 
that at the present moment the House should only commit itse'lf to tlu* 
principle that furthcT protection is re(p]ir(*d and that for the rest w^o should 
talk out the mattcT in S(*leet C(>mmitt(*G. Tlie speech we have just heard 
from Mr. Jayakar is an example of what I mean. Mr. Jnyakar has 
put to me some very pertinent questions. Ho hae asked me, for instance, 
“ What is going to happen supposing Britisli steel in tlu* course of the 
next f-even years deteriorates from its present high (piality?" Ho has 
« asked mo: “What is going to happ(*n supposing British steel makers 
import th'^ir semi-finished Tnat(*ria1 from the Continent? How are they 
going to k(*ep up to qualitv of their steel?” Now, Sir, those are very 
difficult and technical questions. To me it w’as obvious that th(‘RO qu(*s- 
tions would bo ask(*d. T have had the answers worked oul ; T have got 
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them, but as I have said they 6^ intricate and they are technical matters, 
and it will be very much^ simpler* for me to discuss them across the table 
of a committee room than ai^^s the floor of this House. And, Sir, the 
same remark applies to almosjb every other question that has been raised 
in the course of this debate. As far as the Government are concerned, 
as 1 said, we are so porfeotiy satisfied with tlxe stnmp^h of our case that 
wo are only too willing that the case should ho probed, explored and 
sifted in every possible way. 

The only point that I wish to take up in thiS debate is the suggestion 
of Mr. Jayakjir that w(‘ are trying to introduce preferential treatment 
by a backdoor. I am not going 1o discuss the question of preferential 
treatineiit here; I do not admit there is any preference at all. I do not 
admit then' is any prehirenco in the sense i|a( yhich that term is ordinarily 
used. But what are the facts? Whal \ve introducing by a back¬ 
door? The faets of the matter are that this matter has been examined 
by a Tariff Board, a Tariff Board c(;»iaist/ing of two Indiana and one 
Kiu’opean—Indians, I may say, who are just as keen and jusi as patriotic 
as any MeiYiber of this House. Those' Indians have' definitely recom¬ 
mended—^they have dt'finitely told us that in the economic interests of 
India they can only recommend one plan; and because we the Govern¬ 
ment have accepted that opinion, tbo^, forsooth, gentlemen get up and 
say: “You are introducing prcfenmcc by a backdoor."' There is no back¬ 
door about it at all; but ns I have said I do not wdsh to detain the 
Hous(' now. We can discuss the whole of this matter in the Select 
Committee, and, Sir, T hope that the House will accept my motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of tlie steel industiy 
in British India be referred to a Select Committee consisting? of the ITonournMo 
Sir Bhiipendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. R. Jnyakar, Lalu Bajpat Rai. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Manivi Muhammad YaKuh, Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao, Sir Waller Willson, Mi 
M. Ruthnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Jo.shi, Mr, R. K. Shanmiikham Chetty, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Mr. M. K. Acharya, Kumar Gangauand Siiiha, Mr. Amnr Nath Dutt, Mr. W. S. 
Lamb, Mr. Ghansyam Das Birla and the Mover with instructions to leport not later 
than the 8th Feliriiary 1927, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constituto a meeting of the Committt'e shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 


BATE FOB THE ELECTION ()E TFTE BEPITTY BBERIBENT. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that I have fixed the following days 
for the election of the Deputy President. Nominations to be handed in to 
{he Prcsidi'iit not later than 3 p.m. on Fridas, the 28th January. Election 
on Monda\, the filst January, after questions. In this connection I would 
invite the attention of mt'inhers to the provisions of Standing Order 5. 

The Assembly thi'n adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 27th Jamaw'. 1027. 
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The Assembly met ii^lfche Assembly Chamber of the Council House At 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEK SWORN: 

Rai Bahadur Taiit Bh^st^ Roy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian Com¬ 
merce). 


QUEStiuinS and answers. 

Closing of the Rest Camp foe Beitish Teoops at Deolali 

L *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state whether the 
creation of the Deolali rest-houte for British troops and officers was a 
war measure ? 

(5) What is the total number of men and officers who availed themselves 
of it annually and the total annual cost incurred on its maintenance? 

(c) For what period was the rest-house continued after the cessation 
of the war and for what purpose? 

(d) When do Government propose to close it? 

(e) Will there be any additional expenditure, by reason of its closure, 
Hinder any other departmental head? 

(/) What will be the total saving by such closure? 

{g) Why was this saving not secured much earlier? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) Before the War Deolali was one of a chain of 
rest camps maintained for troops, particularly those moving to and from 
ports. During the war, this rest camp was expanded to deal with the 
dnereased number of troops proceeding overseas and returning. 

(b) I am afraid that there are no figures to show the annual occupation 
of the rest camp during the war, but as many as 3,500 British troops have 
been concentrated in the camp for short periods. Figures of the * total 
iB^mual cost will take a little time to obtain. I have called for them and 
will communicate them to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(c) The camp has been maintained on a reduced scale since the war 
tor the use .of troops passing to and. from India. 

(d) At ,me end of the present trooping season. It has already Ibeen 
reduced, a small nucleus. 

, will probably be a small increased expenditure on miscella¬ 

neous itemw, Such as the fitting and hiring of additional military cars anif 
Iritchen Am; and tn attached section at Bombay to deal with personnel 
unavoidably detained there. 
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(/) The net savings cannot ba calculated at present bdtf Government 
hope that they will amount to some lakhs. 

(g) Because it took some time to tetum to normal trooping conditiona 
after the war, and to inthxihibe' tftie system of direct embarkation and dis¬ 
embarkation. The camp bOUlrf not be abolished until that system had been, 
tried and found satisfactory. 

* Estimated Loss in WoaKtEG the HximuBAGH^PoRT Sandemae Railway. 

2. *111. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference j^^the statement “ The lose 
in working the (Hindubagh-Fort Sandeman) ^ile is expected to be fully 
covered by the saving in Military expenditure occurring in the Memo¬ 
randum on the Estimate for strategic lines, circulated with the Railway 
Budget for 1926-27, will Government kindly state the estimated loss in 
working? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At present only ihe portion between Hindubag:h 
and QiTa Saifullah .is under construction. The loss in working on this 
part, including interest on capital cost is estimated at Rs. 2,47,000. 

Annual Savings accruing to the Army Budget owing to the Construc¬ 
tion OF strategic Railways. 

8. *Kr. V. 0. Xslkar: With refei^nce to the information given on 
August 18th, J926, in reply to starred question No. 114, by Mr. Burdon 
that an aim^al saving of Rs. 1,85,000 would accrue to the Army Budget 
by the oonhtruotion of the Hindubagh-Killa Saifulla Railway, will Govern¬ 
ment please give similar information, as far as it may be available, for 
the other strategic railways already in existence or in course of construe* 
tion? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No other strategic line except the Hindubagh- 
Killa Saifulla Railway is at present fn course of construction. Information 
as to the annual savings, if any, w^hich would accrue to the Army Budget 
owing to the construction of other strategic lines or the extra expense 
which their Budget would have to bear if those lines in existence had not 
been constructed, is not available, and I do not know how it can possibly 
be procured. 


Salaries op the Chief Mining Engineer and his Staff. 


4. •Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 292, printed at page 471 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, Volume 
VI, is any portion of the salary of the Chief Mining Engineer 
and his staff debited to the various Government Departments Nisuch 
as the Army Department, the Public Works Department Gbvm- 
ment Press for whom he acts as the agent for purchasing ^ not, 

why not? 

‘V' 

Mr. A. A. L. Paraona: The Chief Mining Engineer’s dep 



other'Government departments a fee of 9 pies per ton of Vbkl, pnluhas^ 
through him. for advice in regard to tenders and contracts, foi/oailrying out* 
inspection of supplies at the collieries, and for inspecting the ^Shipment 
of supplies at the Calcutta docks. Government consider this arrangement 
more equitable than fnaking a direct charge to eaclv Govommient depait- 
ment for a portion of the salary o^ the Chief Mining Engineer and hia 
staff 
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RESEBVATt^N OF FlBST AND SECOND ClaSS CoMrAllTMLNTB ON THE Ea8T 

Indian Railway. 

4 

6. *Ml, H. 0* Xelkar: With reference to the reply given on August 
18th, 1926, to starred question No. 4, will Government kindly state the 
considerations which led to the introduction of. the experiment of reserva¬ 
tion from Howrah to stations on the East Indian Railway of first and 
second class compartm^ts on payment of one fare less than the marked 
sleeping capi^city ? ^ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parwus: The experiment was made as a result of the 
request made at a meeting of the Local Advisory Committee, and in the 
expectation that it would result in increasing the Railway’s earnings. The 
Agent has now decided to extend the experiment to all stations on the 
East Indian Railway subject to a minimum distance of 100 miles. 

ChaBGES for the RESEijiVATION OP INTERMEDIATE aND ThiRD ClaSS 
Compartments on Railways. 

6. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that intermediate and third class 
compartments are usually reserved on payment of fares equal to tKeir 
marked seating capacity, while first and second class compartments are 
reserved on payment of fares equal to their marked sleeping capacity 
instead of their marked seating capacity; and if so, on what grounds is this 
distinction based ? 

Kr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative, the reason being that seating accommodation only is 
provided for intermediate and third class passengers, while sleeping accom¬ 
modation is provided for first and second class. 

Anticipated Return prom the Bombat-Howrah Overlaid Mail Train. 

7. ♦Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the construction at a cost 
of Rs. 7,40,000 of two rakes for the Bombay-Hffwrah Overland Mail train, 
will Government kindly state the anticipated return on the total (not 
additional) capital invested? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; Wo expect the receipts from the train to he about 
Rs. 24 lakhs, or Rs 4G,0(X) more then the running cost and depreciation 
combined This gives a return of 6*2 per cent, on the expenditure of 
Rs. 7,40,00f). These are ihe host estimates I can make, but as the Hon¬ 
ourable Member is, T think, aware, it is almost impossible to work out 
ekaotly the running cost of a particular tram 


MSTHOP ADOPTED BY RAILWAY COMPANIES IN AMERICA SHOWING EXPBN- 

‘ DrrUBiit distributed between Passenger and Goods Working. 

^ ) i. 

8. niii H. 0 . Kelkar: With reference to the* reply to starred question 
No. -118, printed at pages 108-9 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volun|ie Vin, are Government aware that railway companies in America 
have, during the past few years, devised and adopted a method by which 
they can <%eparate, with reasonable approximation to accuracy, the outlay 
allocable to passenger traffic, and if so, what are the practical difficulties 
in adopting the s^me method in India ? 

a8 
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Mr. A. A. L. PariOQ8: We understand that rwlway coihpanies in 
America submit figures to the Inter-State Commerce Commission showing 
expenditure distributed between passenger and goods working, but our 
infonnation does not enabje us to endorse the suggestion that these figures 
represent a reasonable approximation to accuracy; in fact we understand 
that the American Railways Accounting OfficeHs Association, to which the 
railway officers responsible for compiling these fibres belong, has informed 
the Ipter-State Commerce Commission that in^ts opinion they are not 
worth the cost of (*ompilation. The matter will however be looked into 
when we receive* the report of the officer rcoently deputed to examine 
American methods. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: May I know. Sir, whether it is a fact that the Gov-* 
emment of India used to give separate statistics for goods and passenger 
receipts, and even with regard to passenger receipts, they used to give 
receipts for first and second class passengers. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I think, Sir, that the Honourable Member is 
aw^an* that we do so now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, if this practice has been discon- 
Itinued now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: My answer was that we do so now. I think 
the Honourable Member referred only to separate figures for receipts. 

Teansfkr of Rs. 3 Ceokks on account of Rolling Stock: from the 
Capital at Charge of Commercial Lines to the Capital at Charge 
OF Strategic Lines. 

9. •Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether the transfer 
of Es. 3 crores on account of rolling stock from the capital at charge of 
oommercial lines to the capital at charge of strategic lines and also the 
similar transfer of the capital at charge of the Aden, the Laki-Pazu-Tank 
and the Tank-Kour Khimi Railways wore placed before the Railway Finance 
Committee, as containing an element of reducing the amount receivable 
by the General Revenues, under Ihe convention of separating the railway 
from the general finances, and if not, w'hy not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No special reference was made to the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, though the fact that strategic railways 
were being made to bear their proper share of the capital expenditure on 
rolling stock w’as brought to their notice when a supplementary grant under 
the Demand for strategic Imes was placed before them last year. I may 
mention that the necessity for making the adjustment for roiling stock as 
a, mat tor of correef accounting was brought to the notice of the Railway 
Board by the Chief Auditor of the North Western Railway, and was 
accepted both by them and bv the Auditor General, before thfc Assembly 
had Rcceptt'd the convention separating railway from geneml finances, 
though, of course, ihe adjustment became of more importance after the 
separation, since without it proper effect could not be given to the deci¬ 
sion of the Assomblv that the interest on the capital at charge and the 
loss on working strategic lines should be home by general revenues. I’he 
classification of the railways mentioned by the Honourable Member as 
strategic was also settled before the acceptance of the separation conven¬ 
tion, and I may add, before the Standing Finance Commiittee for Rail¬ 
ways was in existence, though the formal orders issued subsequently. 
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ICl. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
say whether he will now place this matter before the btanding Finance 
Committee lor Eailways and obtain their orders as to the allocation? 


Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Hr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Why? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Because I think the Standing Finance Com 
mittee for Eailways has plenty to do with current subjects without going; 
into matters so long past. 

Hr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Do I understand, Sir, that the allocation 
of this matter, which will bo decided now after the constitution of the 
Kailway Finance Committee by Government, is not a matter on which 
thS Eailway Finance Committee has an^ jurisdiction at all? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Standing Finance Committee for Eailways 
has no jurisdiction in this matter. It was decided before that Committee 
was in existence. 

Hr. N. H. Joshi: May 1 ask. Sir, whether the matter was placed 
before the Legislative Assembly? May I ask, Sir, whether the Govern- 
mont has no reply to this question? 


Poll-tax on Asiatics i\ Kex\a. 

10. *Hr, N. 0. Kelkar: Have Government received any representation 
from the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association on the subject of the 
raising of the poll-tax m Kenya exclusively on Asiatics? If so, what 
steps have Government taken to prevent or remedy this act of injustice? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes An Asiatic Poll-tax Ordinance 
was passed to enable funds to lie raised for further expenditure pn Indian 
education I may, how^ev(*r, mention tliat an Ordinance on precisely the 
same lines as the Asiatic Poll-tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in respeer of Europeans for an analogous purpose, but 
under it Europi'ans will pay a tax of 80 shillings while Indians pay 20 
shillings. Government are in communication with the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment. 


Uniform Railway Fares and Rates on State Railways. 

11. *Hr. N. 0. Kelkar: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the question of fixing uniform railway fares and rates at least on all 
the State Eailw^ays in India*’ If so, do Government contemplate any 
reference on this question to the Rates Tribunal or any other independent 
action ? 

, Hr. A. A. L. Paraona: The question whether uniform rates should be 
fixed for passenger fares was answered bv implication by the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways last January, when they were considering 
the reductions made by the different Railways. If the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will refer to Volume II, No. 6 of the Proceedings of the Committfee, 
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he will find that they considered that in fixing passenger fares the finan* 
cisl conditions of the different Eailways must be taken into account. 
PhysicaJ conditions also require consideration and the Government of 
India do not propose to refer the question raised by the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber cither to the Hates Advisory Committee or to any other body. 

Mr. H. M. Joahi: May T ask, Sir, whether the condition of any parti¬ 
cular railway docs not affect the revenues of the whole country? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It certainly affects the railway revenues of the 
whole country. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask. Sir, why should the people of the whole 
country pay for these losses or profits of one railway? 

(No answer ) 

May I ask, Sir, then the reason for not having uniform rates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reasons have been stated in the answer I 
have just given to the question. 

Fitting OF Automatic Centre Buffer Couplers to Roliing Stock on 

Railways. 

12. *Mr. Iff. 0. Kelkar: .<^re Government yet in a position to make 
a pronouncement on the question, which w'as under investigation last year, 
of fitting automatic centre buffer couplers to the rolling stock in India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The question is still under investigation Pre¬ 
liminary trials were carrii'd out at Kanchrapara last autumn in order to 
discover what structural alterations, if any, will be necessary to the under¬ 
frames of existing veliicles in order to fit them to take the automatic cen¬ 
tral buffer coupler. ''1 hese trials showed that the underframes will require 
strengthening in certain respects and further trials wdll shortly be made in 
Lahore with vehicles so strengthened to see if any additional strengthening 
is necessary. We hope, w'hen these trials have been completed, to be able 
to work out the coat of convi rsion and to come to a decision whether it is 
immediately practicable as a financial proposition. Subsequently it will of 
course be neccssarN to detenuine exactly what form of automatic central 
buffer couplers should be adopted. 

Kumar Qanganand Sinha: How long, Sir, w^ill it take for the trial 
to be com picked? 

A. A. L. Parsons: T um not quite sure but I think the trial going 
on in Lahore will be completed by about Ma> or June. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Ho the Government still intend to put 
down spoculativt' figure's in the Budget for this purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid the Honourable Member must wsut 
until he sees the Budget. 


Railway Collierifs. 

I 

IB *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: Will Government lav on the table a statement 
of the railwa\ collieries acquired from time to time showing their original 
cost? 
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Mr. A. A. L* ParsonA: A statemeni giving the information asked for is 
laid on the table. 


Statement showing the Bailwag Collieries acquired from time to time with their capital 
cost up to 31st March, 1926, 


Colliery. 

Capital outlay 
up to 

:31st Maich, 1926 


Rs. 

1. Bokharo-Uamgarli (E. I. R. & Ih N. R.) .... 

30,29,180 

2, Sawang (E. 1. R. & B. N. R.) 

8,53,754 

3. Kurhurbareo & Serampore (E. I. R.). 

66,04,489 

4. Mohpaiii (d. I- P.) ........ 

8,18,981 

5. Bhurkunda (State Railways) ....... 

28,81,586 

6. Kargali (G. I. P. Ry.j. 

44,96,488 

7. KhoBt (N. W. R.). 

2,73,662 

8. Khobt Pressed Fuel Factory (N. W. R.) . 

48,092 

9. Religara (IML & S. M. and B., B. & C. I. Rys.j .... 

16,86,163 

30. Jamngdih (M. S M. and B., B. & C. I. Rys.) 

63,50,318 

11. Takhir (M. & S. .M. Ry.). 

1,06,070 

12. Argada (B. N. R.). 

26,27,24 

13. Takhir (B. N. Ry.) . . *. 

1,19,747 


Manutscti «E IN India or Articles IN common Uhe on Raii.wavs. 

14. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: With reference* to the reply to starred question 
No. 1038 (d), printed at page 1618 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Vdlume V, what decision, if any, has been arrived at in regard to the 
manufacture in India of articles in common use on railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The question was remitted to the Tariff Board 
at the end of March, 1925; they have not >ct reported on it. 

Translation op Acts of the Supreme Legislature into the principal 

Vernaculars. 

15. *Mr. N, 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the present official arrangement 
f^r the Acts of the Supreme Legislature being translated into the principal 
vernaculars and published for public information? 

(b) Have Government considered the question of printing such verna¬ 
cular translations or concise summaries of these in a handy form and mak¬ 
ing them available to the public at nearly the cost price ? 
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Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (6). The present arrangement is that Urdu^ 
translations of those Acts of the Indian Legislature which the Department 
of the Government of India concerned considers important enough to be 
translated are issued by the Government of India and are made available 
to the public at nearly the cost price. The question of the translation of 
Acts into other vernacular languages is left to the discretion of the Local 
Governments concerned. Government do not consider it necessary to sup¬ 
plement the action of the Local Governments in this respect. 


Dbclaeation op the Day op the Assembly Elections ab a Pubi ic Holiday 
BY Local Goveenments. 

16. ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state in how many Provinces^ 
the day of the Assembly elections was declared a public holiday? Was 
the question of the declaration of such a holiday as a matter of neces¬ 
sity and a matter of uniform imperial administration ever considered? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; The declaration of public 
holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act (section 25) is a matter for 
the Local Governments. Government have no information of the actioni 
which Local Governments have taken, and do not consider it necessary to 
interfere with their discretion in the matter. 


Council Bii.ls and Teleouaphtc Transfers drawn on India by tha 
Se(’Retary op State, etc. 

17. ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement giving information under the following heads for the 
year 1924-25: 

(a) Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on India by the 

Secretary of State, and the profit or loss by the exchange 
operations; 

(b) Sterling Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on London by 

the Government of India and the profit or loss by these ex¬ 
change operations; 

(c) Imports into and exports from British India of gold and silver 

(coin and bullion) and the amount received and the amount 
coined in the mints; 

(<f) Beceipts charges and net profits of the paper currency depart¬ 
ment ; 

(c) Number and value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints; and 

(/) Value of notes in circulation and composition of the Paper 
Currency and gold standard reserves. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a), (d) and (e). The attention 
of the Honourable Member is invited to accounts Nos. 94, 98, 62, 62A 
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and 64 in the Finance and Revenue Accounts for 1924-25 which give the 
required information. 

(b) No sterling Bills or Telegraphic Transfers were drawn on London 
by the Government of India during 1924-25. 

(c) The figures of imports and exports of gold and silver are given in 
the monthly Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, copies of which arc available in the Library of the. Legis¬ 
lature. The figures of the amounts of gold and silver received and coined 
in the Mints are furnished iu the Reports on th^ Administration of the 
Mints at Calcutta and Bombay for the year 1924-25, copies of which have 
been placed in the Library. 

(/) Information regarding the value of notes in circulation^and the com¬ 
position of the Paper Currency Reserve on the 7th, 15th, 22nd and the 
last day of the month is published regularly in the Gazette. A quarterly 
statement of the composition of the Gold Standard Reserve is also pub¬ 
lished in that Gazette. 

Realignment op the Great Indian Prnivsvla Railway. 

18. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that Government have ordered 
or are going to order a survey for a new alignment ef the (ireat Indian* 
Peninsula Railway line, between Khandala and Karjat, with a -view to 
give up the whole of the existing Bhorc Ghat? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : An estimate of the cc st of rejiligning the Great 
sTndian Peninsula Ifailway so as to efiminate the Bhore Ghat reversing 
station was sanctioned in 1925 and the work is in progress. 


Rules and Ohdkrs rhlattng to the Preparation op Lists op 
Vcjteks for the Legislative Assembly. 

19. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the rules or orders now in force, under wdjich the lists 
are primarily and then finally made of the Legislative Assembly voters 
qualified as such voters by reason of the paym(*nt of Income-tax? Are 
Government sure that the practice of making these lists is uniform in all 
the Provinces? 

Mr. L. Oraham: The Government of India issued certain executive 
Instructions to Income-tax Officers and Returning Officers regarding the 
nature and extent of the information to be supplied by Income-tax Officers 
to Returning Officers in connection with the preparation of electoral rolls 
for the purpose of the recent general election. They are not prepared to* 
lay those instructions on the table. Elections to the Indian Legislature 
constitute a provincial subject and the Government of India liave no 
information regarding the uniformity or otherwise of the practice in the 
different provinces. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Do the Government of India realise the necessity for 
uniformity in this matter? 

Mr. L. Orahiin: Conditions vary so much in the different provinces, 
that I do not think we can possibly think of issuing such instructions, Sir. 
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Legislative Assembly Voters. 

20. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that even the holders of certihcates 
•of the payment of Income-tax, automatically deducted for shares and 
Government securities on an income of even less than two thousand rupees, 
are allowed, under the present practice, to be enrolled as Legislative 
Assembly voters? 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: The electoral rolls are pre¬ 
pared by the provincial authorities and Govemment have no infonnation 
as to the interpretation which they have placed on the qualification 
arising from assessment to income-tax in the case of holdeits of the certi¬ 
ficates mentioned in the question. 

Allowance to an Income-tax assessse op Deduction for Interest 
ON Capital prcviijed by ihe Assessee himself out op his own 

Funds. 

21. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that under the present rules 
for the assessment of Income-tax, deduction is not allowed, m the cal¬ 
culation of expenses, for interest on capital provided by the assessee him¬ 
self out of his own funds, that is to say, Capital, not shown as actually 
borrowed for the purpose? 

(b) Have Govemnu'nt considered the question of allowing such deduc¬ 
tion as being equitable in an economic sense? 

Tha Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: The answer to the first part of the 
•question is in the affinnative and to the second in the negative. 

Revision op the Ratfs of the Assessment op Super-tax. 

22. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Do Government intend to revise the rates 
of the assessment of Super-tax in view of the easy condition of Imperial 

^finances? 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett! I regret I cannot anticipate my 
Budget Statement. 

R\sii Act of a Soldier at Chalisgaon Station. 

23. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: (a) Has the atienlion of the Govemment been 
<irawn to a report, in the Indian Daily Mail of the 26th November last, 
of tin act of rashness on the part of a member of a travelling British 
regiment on the night of 23rd November, at the Chalisgaon station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, resulting in serious injury to a boy 
ofisix years standing on the platform? 

(b) Do Govemment propose to make an immediate inquiry into the 
facts of the case and obtain a report as to the identity of the offender, 
the identity of the regiment of which he is a member, the nature of 
steps taken by the Railway Polio© and the Commanding Officer in charge 

•of the travelling troops, and the nature and measure of punishment meted 
out to the offender? 

(c) Is it a fact, as stated in the newspaper, report, that even the station 
authorities were unable to obtain the name of the offender or the regiment? 
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Mr. O'. M. Young: (a) No, Sir, but Government lia\e seen an account 
of the same incident in the Mahraiia of the 0th Dectmher 1926 The 
injury is reported to have been slight and not sciioub, it was promptlv 
attended to by the medical ofhcer in charge of tlie train, and efforts were 
made to identify the person who was responsible for it The train Wrif> 
not carrying a regiment but soldiers from 33 di&erent units 

(h) The incident has been investigatid ver\ earclullv both by the 
military authorities and by the Governna nt of Bombav through lht‘ local 
civil nuthorit es The results ot these inquiries are eiiibodud in a state¬ 
ment, which I lay on the table 

(c) Yes 


Statimnif referred to tn rtpbf to parts {h) and (c) of ^.tarred question No W. 

On the 23rd November last, at about 10 30 H m , a '.pcciril troop train from Bhu^awal 
halted at Chalisgaoii station The tiam was canying soldiers from 33 differtmt units, 
who were on their way to England 

While the train was moving into tin station an empty beer bottle appears to have 
heen tossed out of one of the carnages, and to have struck a small lioy who was 
standing with his father on the platfoiiii The fatliei it ported the matter to the 
Hallway Police and to the station authorities Bui it was dark at the time and it 
was impossible to ascertain who had thrown the bottle as, owing to the fact that the 
tram was moving when the l>ov was hit, the parent could not tell fiom what part 
•of the tram the liottle had been tin own 

The medical officer of the tram, howevei, immediately attended to the l>oy who 
was only slightly injured The latci enquiries by the niilitaiv authoiitus and the 
Government of Bombay also tailed to elicit the ident ty ot the person who threw 
tthe bottle 


Extenditire on the South A>rkan Deputaijon to India and the 
Indian Dleegaiion lo Soiih AiEic\. 

24 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the tofal amount of expenditure 
borne by the Indian Treasury on account ot the recent visit of the South 
African Deputation to India? 

(b) Will Government state whether the South African Deputation was 
^of a wholly official or wholly unofficial or of a mixed character*’ 

(c) What is the total amount of expenditure sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment for the official Deputation to the South African Conference^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (ft) Tlie total expenditure fs esti¬ 
mated at Ks 70,000 Accounts have not vet been imally adjusted 

(h) The Deputation from South Africa was a parliamentary deputation 
•sent to India by the Union Government It comprised representatives of 
4 j 11 parties in the South African Parliament and included one Minister 

(c) The estimated expenditure on account of the Government of India 
Delegation to South Africa is Rs 1,17,000 
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* Mr. JamziEdas X. X«h.U: Is not their expendittire paid by the South* 
African Government as a return of courtesy ? 

The Bonourahle Xr. J. W. Shore: Not all their expenditure, but they 
have been treated a^ the guests of the South African Government during 
Iheir stay in South Africa. 

Xr. JammULae X. Xehta: Have they been treated on the same footing? 
Have the South African Government borne the same charges as we have 
done? 

Tha Honourable Xr. J. W. Shore: Certainly. The Unicoi Government’o 
hospitality has been gratefully acknowledged by the Leader of our Deputa¬ 
tion. 

EBCIirlTMENT FOR THE InDIAN ArMY PROM THE BoMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

26. *Xr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement showing the total number d combatant and non- 
combatant recruits, enrolled in each year during the last twelve years 
1014-1926, classed according to Provinces, and also the total number of* 
trans-frontier Mussalmans and other trans-frontier men enrolled during this 
period? 

(5) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
rules and directions now in force for the guidance of Becruiting Officers, 
for the purpose of recruiting Brahmins, Mahrattas and others in the 
Bombay Presidency? 

(c) W’ill Government specify the classes, castes, races or nationalities 
to which enrolment of combatant recruits is confined in the Bombay 
Presidency, and the numerical limits or percentages, if any fixed for 
each? 


Xr. G. X. T(mng: (a) 1 lay on the table a statement containing all the 
figures available for the period. * 

(b) There are no speeial recruiting regulations for tlie Bombay Presi* 
denoy A copy of tlie Becruitdng Kegulationg of the Indjun Army is in 
the I.ibrnry. Tliere arc liundbopks dealing with some of the classes re- 
^ited to the Indian Army, including one that deals with Mahrattas and 
Dekk|ini Mussalmans. These handbooks contain no rules or directions 
and are intended merely for the information of voung officers. They are 
however available to the public. ‘ ^ 

• (c) The classes ordinarily enlisted as combatants from the Bombay 
Presidency are Konkhani and Dekkani Mahrattas and Dekkani Mussalmans. 
The details are as follows: 


Cavalry . 

Heavy Artillery. 
Bombay S. & >1. 
Mahratta Light Infantiy 
Bombay Grenadiers . 
2nd Bombay Pioneers 


S sfjnadrons of Dekkani Mussalmans. 
l/8rd of the Indian personnel are Mahrattaa. 

1/3rd are Mahrattas. 

25 Companies Mahrattaa susd Dekka&i Mussalmans. 
5 Companies Mahrattas. 

4 Companies Mahrattas. 
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Statement of Bfcruite enlietedfrom let Augvst, 1914 tff 80th Septemher, 1926. 



m4 

1-4-18 

1-1-19 

M-JO 

1-1-21 

1-1-33 

1-1-23 

1-1-24 

1-1-26 

1-1-20 

ProTinoe. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


si-a-18. 

{ 81-12-18. 

1 

31-12-19. 

31-12-20. 

1 

81-12-21. 

81-12-32. 

31-12-28. 

31-12-24 

31-12-26. 

80-9-26. 


{a) COXBATASTi. 


Madras 

16,667 

28,487 

3,487 

6,078 

862 

1,274 

680 

6:o 

684 

604 

Bombay . • 

26,783 

18,168 

1,392 

8,977 

2,244 

647 

866 

1,044 

1,133 

64J 

^Bengal 

2,646 

4,066 

47 

138 

4 

1 

2 


- 


United Provincea 

88,927 

78,886 

9,160 

16,808 

4,246 

2,600 

2,633 

1,806 

1,899 

1,239 

Punjab and Delhi 

3,49,878 

97,173 

18,867 

29,760 

10,019 

11,422 

10,185 

9,268 

13.440 

9,328 

Trana-f rentier , 

N.-W. P. P 

408 

27,767 

1 7,foa 

2,162 

4,281 

1,940 

1,716 

1,130 

1,241 

1,466 

1,021 

(Baluchiatan 

1,264 

682 

67 

245 

140 

106 

243 

314 

240 

04 

^Bihar and Oriaaa. 

2,624 

6,506 

1,^69 

2,866 

123 

9 

1 

1 


... 

1 

Central Provincea 

1,391 

2,471 

117 

386 

160 

76 

10 

13 

10 

10 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

4,337 

1,624 

446 

670 

344 

387 

110 

87 

113 

66 

Burma . . 

1 

8,826 

1,498 

1,742 

116 

1,690 

067 

864 

966 

666 

Total 

4,31,083 

3,43,983 

38,383 

04,301 

20,186 

10,893 

16,716 

16,246 

19,068 

13,401 


(6) NoV'Combataktb 


Hadraa . . I 

11,448 

19,198 1 

16,140 

6,481 

2,437 

. 333 

184 

110 

100 

1 106 

Bombay . . 

10,286 

1 12,146 

4,726 

3,202 

2,C6S 

143 


87 

ISI 

86 

Bengal . . 

9,117 j 

26,463 1 

0,176 

6,091 

2,603 

C4 

6 

5 

24 

5 

United Provincea 

46,474 

80,766 

34,280 

80,977 

7,968 

1,179 

622 

795 

1,136 

732 

Punjab and Delhi 

44,467 

26,620 

23,248 

13,364 

0,2^8 

3,337 

1,968 

l,4u4 

1,660 

1,108 

N -W. F. P. 

4,410 

^ 4,680 

2,867 

1,709 

1,446 

210 

02 

107 

144 

^4 

Baluchiatan 

328 

10 


6 

16 

3 

... 

4 

7 

8 

Bihar and Oriaaa 

10,883 

12,469 

* 8,216 

6,683 

447 

11 

4 

6 

6 

13 

Central Provincea 

2,004 

6,830 

1 2,020 

864 

290 

33 

9 

10 

41 

27 

A mer-llerwara . 

810 

406 

249 

341 

133 

33 

37 

16 

24 

7 

Burma . . 

0,663 1 

490 

62 

1 : 

13 

68 

40 

31 1 

16 

H 

Total 

*l,&6,6a8 

1 1,67,072 

1 1,00,482 

' 68,486 

27,202 

6,404 

2,0M 

2,683 

3,887 

2,247 


* 191410 1918 figurcH do nol include skilled labour xho were engaged but not enrolled, 

(c) The recruiiminl of tranH>(ronlier pergonnel wm Htopped during the war and reopened In 1921. 

The following are the uumbera of. trana<frentier peraonncl aenring in the Indian Army on the following 
4ate8 


lat January, 1021 



Afridla and Mohmanda. 

. . 742 

OrakuM. 

86 

Total. 

828 

Ditto 

1023 



. 

718 

120 

842 

Ditto 

1023 

, 


. 

OK 

281 

1,140 

Ditto 

1914 


• • 


808 

241 

1,139 

DiUo 

1026 

, 

• • 

• « 

810 

104 

1,004 

Ditto 

1026. 

• 

• a 

. 

747 

268 

1,000 
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Amendment of Rule 24 of the Bombay Legislative Council 

Rules. ^ 

2G. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table the correspondence, if any, between the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government, on the subject of the recent amendment of 
rule 24 of the Bombay Council Rules relating to the Governor's veto on 
motions involving discussions on matters of general public interest? 

Mr, it/G raham: No amendment has been made in rule 24 of the 
Bombay Legislative Council Rules. The Honourable Member presumably 
refers to the recent insertion in those rules of a new rule 24A. I should 
like to explain for the information of the Honourable Member that this rule^ 
which has been inserted in all the provincial Legislative Council Rulesi as 
well as in the Indian Legislative Rules, was not designed to confer power 
on the Governor to disallow motions of a character which were previously 
admissible and not subject to such disallowance but to moke express pro¬ 
vision in regard to the moving of motions other than Resolutions, The 
position previously prevailing in regard to the moving of such motions 
was somewhat obscure, and in certain quarters the view prevailed that 
the rules did not admit of the moving of any such motion. Rule 24A 
renders such motions admissible subject to the conditions specified in sub- 
lules (2) and (3). The Bombay Government having accepted the rule 
without comment, no purpose would be served by laying on the table the 
correspondence to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Repokt op the Back Bay Reclamation Committee. 

27. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the Back Bay Reclamation Committee’s Report 
together with the evidence recorded by the Committee? 

(b) Do Government propose to grant an opportunity to this House, 
during the present Session, to discuss this Report, so far it relates to the 
responsibility of or to the Government of India for the sanctioning of the 
scheme? 

The Honourable Sir BIhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Report has been 
published. A copy, together with copies of Parts 1 and III of the 
evidence recorded by the Committee, will bo found in the Library\ 
Copies of Part II are still awaited from England, and a copy will be placed 
m the Library when received. 

(b) Government do not propose to allot a day for a discussion of the 
Report, but it is open to any Member, who so desires, to move a Resolu¬ 
tion on the subject. 

, Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I suggest that Government should in the pubho 
interest give free copies of this report to the Members of the Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter will receive 
due consideration. 

Speeches of the Rkpuesentatiyks of India at the recent Imperial 

Conference. 

28. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government bo pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the fhll text or official summaries of the speeches of tho 
representatives of India at the recent Imperial Conference? 
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Tbs Honourable Sbf^exander Muddiman: Copies of the full texts or 
of oflSoial summaritiis of tte speeches made at the Conference have not 
3 et been received. The papers will be placed in the Library of the 
House when they are received. 


Utilisation of Profits by the Taia Iron and Stelt. Company. 

29. •Mr. Iff. 0. Kelkar: Apart from the references made in the* 
speeches of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and the Honourable the^ 
Finance Member, on the occasion of the Assembly Debates on the questioik 
of the grant of a bounty to the Tata Steel Company, was there any corre¬ 
spondence between the Company and the Government of India, on the 
subject of the Company utilising its profits, or the amount of the bounty^ 
in any particular manner, towards the payment of the Company’s con¬ 
tingent liabilities or the distribution of dividends among any classes of 
shareholders ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply is in the affirmative. 

Examination for the RBCRriTMENT of Accountants for Railway 
Audit Offices under the Accountant General^ Rulways. 

30. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Was any examination held in November 
1926 or before that for recruitment of accountants to the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment of the Railway Board? 

(b) If so, how many candidates for admission to the examination were- 
selected from each Province and on what principle? 

(c) How many among these candidates were Indians? 

(d) How m§ny candidates in all passed the examination, and how 
many of them were taken in the service? 

(e) Do or do not Government intend to hold another such examination? 
If so, under what conditions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) I presume that the Honour¬ 
able Member refers to the examinations which have been held annually 
for the past 5 years for the recruitment of probationary accountants for 
the Railway Audit Offices under the Accountant General, Railways, the 
rules for which are given in Appendix TI to Railway Audit and Account 
Code. Such an examination was held by the Accountant General, Rail¬ 
ways, in 1925. 

(b) 47 candidates were selected. Of these 11 were from the Punjab, 
4 from Delhi, 3 from the United Provinces, 11 from Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, 8 from Bombay and Sindh, and 10 from Madras. Tlie exami¬ 
nation was widely advertised in provincial newspapers and candidates 
were selected from those who satisfied the necessary conditions as* regarde 
age and educational qualifications. Steps were taken to secure ^thai, ae 
far as possible, all provinces and communities were represented.* 

(c) 45 were Indians. 

(d) The examination was competitive and the two best men were 
appointed to the service. 

(e) The last examination was held in November 1926 and the next 
examination will be held in May 1927 on the same conditions as before. 
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I^OMINATION O? MbMBEES OB AdTISOBT CouklfTBES BOB StaTE AND 
OTHBE EaILWAYS. 

'31. *Mr. H. 0* Xslkar: (1) Will Government be pleased to state what 
Authority is finally responsible for sanctioning nominations to the Eailway 
Advisory Committees for State and other Eailways? 

(2) Do Government propose to suggest to this authority the advisability 
. of nominatmi at least one representative of Eailway Passengers’ Associa¬ 
tions to eaon* Advisory Committee according to some settled scheme of 
Yepresentatioa? 

Ml» A. A. L. Parsons: The rules governing the nomination of members 
‘Of Advisory Committees vary to some extent on different Eailways. I 
will supply the Honourable Member with a copy of the rules of each Eail- 
*way if he wishes. On State-managed Eailways provision is made for the 
'nomination, by the local Legislative Council of the Government in whose 
jurisdiction the headquarters of the Eailway are situated, of three re¬ 
presentatives, and lay down that these nominees should be selected so as 
to represent the travelling public as well as rural interests. This provi¬ 
sion has also been adopted by i^fiayy of the Company-managed Eailways. 
In the circumstances, the Goveimnent of India do not propose to take the 
Action suggested oy the BLcnourable Member. 

.(Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar rose to put Question No. 32.) * 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member (Mr. C. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar has not taken his oath yet and, therefore, I do not propose to 
Allow the question in his same to be put. 

(In accordance with the above ruling; Questions Nos. 32 to 34 were not 

put.) 

JSXPENDITXJBE INCIARED ON THE APPOINTMENT OF ExPeAs ENGAGED TO 
ADVISE ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OP EaILWAY ACCOUNTS, 

36. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to state the 
-estimated cost involved in the appointment of experts now engaged by Gov- 
-emment for advising them on an improved system of Eailway Accounts? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Two lakhs, 

t 86. 

'Phoscbiption OB Books under the Press Act, 

87. •Hr. K. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the number of books proscribed 
under the Press Act since the year 1911? 

, (b) Are Government prepared to consider the question of entertaining 
applications to have particular pages or passages in any proscribed book 
podntad out to persons who may wish to reprint proserflbed books, and are 
prepay to give an undertakiiig that such pages or passages shall be 
omitted in the reprint? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: (a) The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is doubtless aware that the Press Act was repealed in the year 1922. 

I do not know whether he wishea to ascertain the number of books pros- 
•cribed between 1911 and 1922. But if he does, I will try to supply the 
ionformation. 


t Wat withdrano. 
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(6) Action under the 3Pre8s Act was taken by the Local Governments. 
If the Honourable Membei** has in mind any particular book I would su<?- 
gest that he should make his proposal to the Local Government concerned. 

Proscription by the Ptnjab Government of a ret.vtino to 

THE Nabha State. 

38. K. 0. Kelkar: Will Oovemmont be pleased to lay on the 

table a copy of the proscribed book about the Nablia State, marking the 
particular passages which, in the opinion of Government, justifi(‘d the 
proscription ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I understand that tlio book 
referred to by the Honourable Member was proscribed bv the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment. It is open to any person who has any interest in the book under 
section 99-B of the Criminal Procedure Code to apply to the Higli Court 
to set aside the order. It would not be desirable to adopt tbt? alternative 
procedure suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Number of State, Akalt Pius oxers. 

39. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to give the 
l|itcst figures for: 

(1) the lotal number of persons undergoing imprisonment in India 

without trial; 

(2) the total number of ^ophili prisoners in India and in the 

Andaman SetthniT^nts: 

(3) the total number of Biali prisoners and 

(4) the total number of Akali ])risoners released on acco])tanco of 

conditions offered b\ Government*^ 

(h) Will the Government be pleased to state the exact conditions offered 
to Akali prisoners for rclensc**’ 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: (a) (l) Tiu' kitost fi?ure^ 

available arc: 

Under Piegulation III of 1818, 17; iindm* the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, 72; under the Madras Uegulalion IT of 1819, 161. 

(2) The Government of India hav(‘ no information as to the total num¬ 
ber of Moplali prisoners in India As to the number of Moplali ci>nvicts 
in the Andaman Islands I must make iurther (‘uquiric's end wih let th(‘ 
Honourable Member know later 

There are no prisoruT^ in jail or undcT d(*tention because tliiw aie 
Akalis and I have no infonnation as to the number of Akalis in tb(‘ Punjab 
jails. The conditions govtwning the release* of certain Sikh prisoners w^ere 
announced b\ His^Kxccllency tlu* (ioveriior of flie Punjab in thcjyegis- 
lative Council on the 9th July. 1925. it 

Trial and Conviction of T)r. Takak Nath 'Das tx the Unixed 
' States ob America. 

40. ♦Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) With reference to the telegram appearing 
^in the Times of India^ dated the 11 th December, 1926, page (13), will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state, so far as they know, the facts of the case of 
Dr. Talrak Nath Das^ 

B 
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(b) Was the prosecution undertaken at the instance of the Government 
of India and with what result? 

The Honoarftble Sir Alexander Muddlxn&n: (a) The Govetpment 
of India arc not aware of any case against Dr. Tarak Nath Das other than 
that in which he was convicted nearly nine years ago on a charge of violat¬ 
ing the neutrality of the United States of America. 

(6) The answer is in the negative. 

Reoui^tions iiKfJAin>iN(j Admission. Pay and Puospects of Members 
OP THE General and Station Services i\ the 
, Tklkoiuph Detartment. 

41. *Mr. D. V. Belvi! (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
their attention has been drawn to what is published under the caption 
Indian^ not allowed. General Grade of service in Telegraph Department 
closed to Indians ” in the issue of the Indian National Herald^ dated 
Monday, December 13, 1926? 

(h) If so, are the allegations made.^ainst the Telegraph Department 
true? ' \ 

(c) If not, what are the facte? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of the 
rules regAilaliug llie aduussion, pay and prospects of the General and 
the Station Grade of services in the Telegraph Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(!') No *1 * 

(t*) GciutuI Scrvici' is not closed to Indians as such. 1 would refer the 
Honounihle Mi'inlar to the reply given in the Assc‘inbl> on the 27th Janu¬ 
ary, 1920, (o j)ail (</) ot the starred question No. 331 hy Mr. M. K. 
Acharya on tlie same subject. 

File J)ej)artnunt is, at ])ro^ent, overstaffed and the recruitnumt for 
General Service is confined to probationers obtained Irom certain Anglo- 
Indian seliools witli which the Depariinent had d^ltiTed into an agreement 
sotn(‘linK‘ ago Of tlie six sueli schools the arrangeiucnt with one has 
alread\ be(‘n tennmated and the Tel(‘grnpli Training (^lass in another 
schof)l will hi' closi'd shortly. 

Tlu* question ol eiiiplovmeni of clerks on non-operative duties is under 
consideration, but no action in this direction can obviously be taken imtil 
tlie surplusage of telegraphists has been uiped out. 

^Fhe Telegraph peons arc* graded as “inft'rior servants”, and in the 
mjUter of ptuislon the\ are treated in the same way as any other inferior 
servant ot the Government. ^ 

Th«nalli'gi‘d grievance of postal hands absorbed in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment pri'simiahlx refers to certain men who initially joined Government 
service as Postal signallers and who have l)e(*n appointed at a later stage 
of their service as Station Service Telegrajihists. These men are getting 
the increments diu' to thi'in in the scale of pay of Station Service tele¬ 
graphists from the dut(‘ of their being taken on pennanently in the 
Station Service Tludr request to be allowed tb count the service render¬ 
ed by them as Post.i] ^iignallers towards increments in the scale of pay 
of Station Service Telegraphists was rejected after mature consideir^tion. 
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Tn this connection I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 
given in the Assembly on‘the 28th February, 1925, io unstarred question 
No. 20^, by Mr. M. K. Acharya. The mutter was further reconsidered by 
Government since the date of that reply but they came to the conclusion 
that there was no justification for modifying their previous orders. 

(d) A copy of the regulations asked for is laid on the table. 


Jif>(jidations rf‘<j(irding admisniou. and prosperty of inewheis in thr Tolegtaph 

I)epartmnii for i^rneud and Station Serncei^. 

The SiRTiallinK Establishment of the Traffic Branch c'ompiises two Services; General 
and Station. Men in the General Service are liable to transfer anywhere in India or 
Burma, w'liereas Telegraphist.s (whethi'i men or wminon) m the Station Serviee arc 
immune from transfer outside tlie station to whuh their serviee is attached, hut they 
must undertake liability for field service or transfer in time of war or iiationa* 
emergency. All eandidates must go through a course of training in a recognised 
Telegraph Training Glass and must pass a qualifying evamination before appoint¬ 
ment ns Telegraphists. There are two kinds of training classes :— 

(1) fbiverriment Training classes. 

(2) Tiaining (lasses in < ertain approved schools or colleges 

Instruction in a Government Training class usually lasts for twelve months and 
candidates are accepted bcl\Netii the ages 'of 16 and 20 yenis. They receive, while 
under training, an allowance of Its. 20 a month. The system of Training classes m 
t^ppioved S( liools or colh'ges is difFerenl. Gandidates between the ng(‘s of 16 and 18 
yeai's, who elect foi tin 'relegi.iph Ser\jec, uic generally given a two years’ course 
in Telegi.iphy which takes the ])la< e of leilam snl)pHls in tht'ir ordinary school 
ciuncnium. .At tlie (‘iid ot tlii' eoinse they base to })ass a (jiialifyiiig test. Kor every 
candidate passed out troin an appioied scliool or eolh‘ge tri.ining class and admitted 
into tlu^ Dcqi.irtinent as a Gemini .Service Telegraphist, a bonus of Hs. 100 is paid 
to the seliool and Bs. 60 to thi' eant^ate, .nid for each admitted as a Station ^’ei’vice 
'reh'grnpinst, a bonus of Bs 70 is t»id to the s( bool and Bs. 40 to the candidate. 
Tlie (jualifying test in signalling is 20 words a minute in all subjects on Morse. Only 
boys or girls of good character and health and fair all-round (‘dueation are accepted. 
Gills are rei niited for the .Station .Seivne onfv 

me (aiKiKiaies wiio pass me iiiiai tests toinmeme tlnnr service as telegraphists. 
The rates of pay of Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters for the (leneral and Station 
iServiees are :— 


{J’clegrapho^ts). 


Bs. 

8( )_5—10() -10—2ri0 

General Service 

, 

Station Service — 



UG at Rnngoou . • • • , 

, 

00-—”) ] HO 

(h) at Galcutta and Bombay 

. 

80- 5—170 

(c) at Madras and Karachi • . . , 


70—”,—100 

((/} at all other places where the Station St rvice 
boon adopted ..... 

has 

60—5—1,50 

{Telegraph 



General Service ...... 

• 

2/ O' —10—025 

Station Service— 



(a) at Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras 
Karachi ...... 

and 

N 

200—10—250 

(b) at all otlier plat'es where the Station Service has 
been adopted ...... 

180—10—2.30 


• -r. telegraphists are eligible for duty allowances of Rs 10 

Us. 20 or J^. 40 a month, as the case may be, while holding charge of departmentai 
telegraph offices or certain supervisory appointments requiring special training or 
technical ability. The number of such allowanced appointments varies from time 
to tinie according to the requirements of the Department. 
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Telegraphists are eligible for promotion to the grade of 
thereafter to that of Deputy Superintendent in the Tr^c 
appointment as officers in the Superior Traffic Branch. They 
appointment to the Electrical, Engineering and Wireless Brand 
for wliuli men are selected from the Traffic Establishment - 
and after undergoing a special course of training and passing specified exaunnations 
they are appointed Engineering Supervisors or Electrical Supervisors or Wireless 
Operators, ^ 


Telegraph Master andt 
establishment and for 
are also eligible for 
les of the Department 
arly in their 'service: 


UesOM TIOXS PASSKD IIECENTI.Y BY THE AlL-L\D 1A TELEGHArHlSTS' IFnioN. 

42. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
the Besolutions passed recently by the All-India Telegraphists’ Union 
under the presidi iicy of Mr. M. B. Jayakar, M.L.A., and forwarded to 
Government by* the General Secretary of the Union? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: A copy of the Besolutions 

is Inid on the table. 


1. Notwillisianding Government's official statement of the recruitment of the 
operative staff lieing entirely stopped, as th| re<5i’uitmcnt thereto which is still going on 
year after year, is not based on justice and fair-play and is apparently worked on 
comiminal basis; re.solved that the Government of India be respectfully approached 
through the Head Quarters to open recruitment for the General as well as Static* 
Service, only on the basis of merit without any distinction of caste, creed or colour, 
or community. 

2. Tliere lieing a (.ornolele stagnation in the clerical cadre owing to the number 
of ap|>oirifments in the rirst and Sewnd Glass, not being in adequate proportion to 
the number of apjKiintments in the Third Glas8> txmsequently offering no scope for 
the recognition of tlieir .services in pay or progj^cts; lesolved that tne (ilovernment 
of India be approaclied through the IIead|Quarters to afford wider openings to the 
deserving clerks, by way of replacing Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters in charge- 
of non-operative and non te< hnical branches, by first and second class clerks, and by 
ilraftiiig (M^npetenl tyjiist-cleiks as Munny operators on a more attractive salary. 

3. The .\ll-India Telegraph Gniori, Bombay Branch, views with very great dis¬ 
appointment the decision of the Government of India in regard to the Postal recruited 
men whose set vices were requisitioned by the Department itself in the Telegraph 
offices, but wlio.se previous loyal seivices in the Postal Department were not taken 
into considcratum in the niattei of ])ay when absorbing them into the Telegraph 
Department, as has been dono in the of Military Of^ators, when absorbed under 
similar circumstances; resolved that the Head Quarters He requested to make further 
representations in the matter, as justic'o demands a more sympathetic ctinsideration 
in the case ot Postal recruited haiids. 

4. As till* peons in the Tclcgiafdi Depaitiuenl have to perform more responsible 
and laborious duties tlian their fellow workers in the Postal Department, it is hereby 
resolved that tlie Goveinuient of India or any other proper authorities be approached 
through the Head Quarters, with a view to have their services recognised in the 
Rupeiioi grade, with a guided allowance, instead of the fixed pay allowed to them 
as at jiresent. * 

5. Besolvetl that the Goveinment of India be approaihed through the Head Quarters 
with a request for an early rcdre.s.s of the longstanding giiev^ances over which repre¬ 
sentations and reminders are being constantly submitted withouj^ any more tangible 
result.s than that they are under consideration. 


BM-ENDlTfltK ON 'Nlw'DeIIII AND THE NeW SeCUETARIAT, 

48. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: Will'Government be pleased to lay on the taWe 
a atatonient showing the amount of public money spent on "“New Delhi” 
in general and on the Ncwi.Secretnriat in Baisina in particular up to the 19tb 
January, 1927? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A statement giving the 
information asked for is laid on the table. 

Statement, 

E\ix*ndituve 

(appimiinniolj). 

IN. 

Now Delhi. 

New ISecndariat ....... 1,00,12,(XM) 


MaLPUACTIOES j)UjnK(, the recent Etections. 

44. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the allegations f)l corniption and malpractices which 
were said to be openly and dariugh in vogui‘ in the last elections? 

{h) Do Government propose take steps to inquire into the allegations 
and stop the recurrence of such pffences m future*^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
in the Press allegations of electoral mal})raf*1iees, and they have received 
ftmilar reports from sotiie i)rovinceR 

(h) 1'he existing arrangements provide lor the invalidation of an elec¬ 
tion obtained by eorriipl means, and lor prosecution under Ghaptcr IX-A 
of tile Indian Penal (\)dc The foniier procedure can bo initiated by an 
election petition, to be presented ordinarily b^^ a candidale or an elector. 
The latter requires the authority ot Govenmit'nt, but, seeing that all the 
offences m (Mia])ter IX-A are non-cogni/able, Government must rely on 
the rtaidini'ss of those who luivt‘ intonuation to make it available The 
success of both proci'durcs thendore depends on tin* public spirit ot jirivate 
citizens li is the diitv of all lo.val and good citizens, and in an especial 
degri*e of tliose who have the political advancement of India nt heart, to 
aid Govc^mnieni in putting the law in motion Government will readily 
avail tlieinselves of a^^'-i&^iance to tliis end, and look to active aid from the 
public in enforcing the present law, rather than to special measures or 
an amendment of the law% to prevent in future the offences w’hich are said 
fo have occurred during the recent ch'ctions 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is the Honourable Arember n^vare that this allegation 
has been made against Lala La^pat Eai in tlie election campaign? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Can an Honourable M(*mbc^r put a question 
to auofluT Alember, Sir? (Langblcr) 

Date of tite Aptointmevt of the Sfaittory IIoval (/OMAri'^sioN. 

45 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Eoyal Commission for the purpose 
of revising the Government of India Act of 1919 will be appointed before 
1029? 

(b) Is it a fact that Lala Lajpat Bai is expected to be a member of 
this Commission ? 

pie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (ja) and (b). The date of 
appointment and the personnel of the Commission are both matters within 
the sphere of the Secretary of State and the Government of India have 
no information on either. 
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Rules primed by thb High Coitets under the Code op Civil 

Procedure. 

46. *Mattlvi Mnhaininad Yakiib: (a) Are Government that 

different EEigh Courts in India have framed different rules under the Civil 

Procedure Code which cuuae great difficulties and create Anomalies in 
the adininistration of justice and that the rulings given by one High Court 
according to the rules framed by that tribunal cause great complications 
when cited and followed by Courts under another High Court where the 
rules are quite different? 

(6) In order to sifliplify the matter do the Government propose to 
withdraw from the High Courts the power to frame rules and m^e it a 
function of the Government of India to frame universal rules under the 
Civil Procedure Code for the whole of British India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Governnieni are not 
aware of the diflieulties and anomalit*s referred to b\ the Honourable 
Member. 

(h) Tlie answer is in tlie negative. 

Removal op the Rau-way Oppices from Lucknow to Calcutta. 

47. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub t (a) Has the attention of Govt‘mment 
been draw’n to tlie agitation in the business circles of the United Provinces 
on account of the removal of the railway offices from Lucknow to Calcutta? 

(b) Have Government considered the question of the inconvenience, 
trouble and financial loss which it is alleged the removal of these offices 
will cause the people of the United Provinces? 

(c) Bo Government propose to order the retention of at least a branch 
of the East Indian BaiWay offices at Lucknow? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («) Representations have been received from 
certain quarters. 

(b) and (c). The offices were removed to Calcutta as a consequence of 
the amalgamation of the administrations of the East Indian Railway and 
the Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway wdiich has resulted in considerable 
savings in the cost of administration and accounts—estimated at over 3 
lakhs of rupees per annum. The Government regret the inconvenience 
referred to by the Honourable Member but do not propose to order a re¬ 
transfer of apy of these offices to Iswcknow. 

T should add that Lucknow^ is now^ the headquarters of the Lucknow 
Division of the East Indian Railway, and the offices of the Divisional Super¬ 
intendent oc*cup\ a considerable part of the former administrative office 
building of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

"New Railway Station at Lucknow. 

48. *Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
new railwav station at ljucknow' was built at an enormous cost of Rs. 73 
lakhs? 

(6) What are the reasons for dismantling the old building of the statioiL 
which was in itself a ver\ large and commodious one and spending an 
enomious sum of public money on the construction of a new building? 
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(c) Are Oovemment aware that the Agent of the East la'dian Bail way, 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the new Lucknow station, is 
reported to have ssiid that similar stations will soon be built at Cawnppre 
and Ali^bttd? Arc Government prepared to consider the question of 
stopping the |)roposed constructions? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 73 lakhs was the cost of the whole scheme 
which included, besides the building of the new railway station, receiving, 
despatching, and marshalling yards for goods trains, a local goods station 
and parcel office, and arrangements for transhipment between broad and 
metre gauge stock. The cost of tlie now railway station itself w^as under 
Ks. 12 lakhs. ' ^ 

(b) The old station building had to bo removed in order to provide 
efficient marshalling arrangements tind thc^ other facilities for goods traffic 
which J have mentioned. I may inform the Honourable Member that the 
whole Bciuane for increasing the capacity ‘^f the (old) Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railwa.v, of wiiich the transfer oi the station building to a new site was 
but a part, was e\p(‘cted to give a K‘tum of 64 per cent, on its estimated 
cost, and though tla* final cost of the Lucknow station remodelling has 
been gri'atcr than was expected, the expenditure on the entire scheme is 
itill expected to \ield a return of about 6 per cent, on the total capital 
outhn 

(c) Crovemunent have seem a r<‘port of the remarks made by the Agent 
of the East Indian llailway at the opening of the Tmeknow station, which 
arc not entindy accurately r(*prodnccd in the FTononrable Member’s ques¬ 
tion. They have sanctioned a sebeme for a common ])assenger station and 
a common goods ,>ard tor tlie different railways meeting in Cawnporc, 
when' present arrangements are inconvenient to the public and uneconomic 
in working, and this scheme necessitates the rebuilding of the present 
station. There is at present no proposal to rebuild the station at 
Allahabad. 

Employment of Mussulm\n.s tx the Opfick of the Chiel^ Commissioner 

OF Delhi, etc. 

49. "'Haulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that out of 5 senior 
posts in the office of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi not even one is 
he'ld by a Mussulman? 

(5) Do the Government propose to draw the attention of the Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner to the Government of India's Memorandum 
No. F.-1^6/26-E8tb8., Horne Departmint, dated the 5th February, 1926? 

(c) Will the Govemm('ut be pleased to inquire and state in how many 
oases effect was given to the Memorandum mentioned above by the subordi¬ 
nate offices and other departments directly under the Government of India 
since it was issued? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Yes. 

(h) A copy of the Memorandum referred tO has been sent to the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner. I am not aw^are if my Honourable 
friend is in possession of a copy of tliis Memorandum. To the best of 
•my knowledge 1 have never been askod to supply him with one although 
he *appears to be acquainted with its contents. 

(c) Government have already taken steps which will enable them to 
observe the progress made in giving effect to their policy and they are not 
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prei> ired tc institute special inquiries of the nature suggested by the 
Hof .unifelf Member. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Bas Birla: May T inquire if the OovemmeaiJ^ants to 
'Jntroduec the principle of oomnumal representation in the Serviced^as well? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The i^onourable Member 
rnav inquire, but T nni nof pr()j)Osing to answer him at this moment.* I 
have made statements on tliat point on several occasions. 


EMnoYMFAT or MfssALAT\Ns ()\ THE Bombay, Bakoda and Central 
♦ ^ India Railway. 

.50. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to an open letter addressed to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, published in the Muslim Outlook^ 
Lahore, dated Sunday, the 24th October, 1926? 

(6) Arc the figures given in the letter showing the number of the 
European, Hindu and Muslim employees correct? 

(r) Do the Govenmiont propose to move tht' authorities of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway to adopt effective measures to imprqj^ 
the prevailing conditions so tar as Mussulmans are concerned? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(h) We do not l\(‘ep statistics separately for the broad and metre 
gauge systcuus of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
we have not therefore b(‘eii able to check the figures given in the letter. 

(c) The letter was addressed to the Agent and he has already been 
made aware of the general policy of Government in these mutters. 


Admission of Doolies and PALvNQriNS to the Platpowms at BEfapi 
Raii.m \y Stxtion ' ^ 

% 51. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: An' Oovemment a^^are of th^ 

strong N'cling and S('nsalion amongst the respectable* families of Delhi 
and <»thei towns in North(*rn India caused by an order of the railway 
uniborities at Delhi ])r()bibiting doolies and palanquins on the platform 
for tlie ns(* of purdah ladies'’ 

(/)) An (luvi')nineni aaare that religious sane1it\ is still attached 
to file Purdali in the faunlies f>f a vtTy large number of respectable fafnilies 
in Upper India whose ladies cantilever come out in the public ♦ven in a 
hioY/a? 

{( ) \re (io\eminent aware that owing to the fame of Delhi for its 
pfiysieians and doctors, spteiaJly on i'ef*o"*’t f *' i)n* Cad\ TTardm^T^i' TTn*ndal, 
a large nunilx r of invalid ])nrdah ladies (M»rn. to I)t*]bi for treatnirnt ^or 

whom it would be impossible to walk over the highly inconvenient and 

long bridge's at llie raihvny station? 

(d) Considering 1he above facts do Goverrmient propose to order the 
railway antboritics at Dt'lhi to withdraw the above order prohibiting doolies 
and th(‘ palanquins oi\the platform? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : The Honourable Member has ^ not 
got the facts quite correctly. It is true that the indiscriminate admis¬ 
sion of palanquins to tlu* Delhi platforms has been stopped. But the 
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Station Superintendent has full discretion to admit palanquins where he 
is satisfied that they are necessary, and 1 see no reason to suppose that 
respectable Indians will be put to any inconvenience. 

t * 

Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Arc ihv Govcmmenl aware, Sir, that the 
ladies of Hakkn Apnal Khan s fuTnily were not allowed to take their 
palanquip on the piatfonn of the ]I(‘lhi station? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: J ihink I am correcl in saying, Sir, 
that it was on the complaint of that p:cntlcman that we took Ihe matter 
up with the Riatlon aulhoritic'S of D(‘lhi. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mav T ask what class of people is regarded as repect- 
able bv the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the llonourabh^ JMember means 
to suggest that b\ ‘respectable” I r‘h'r I > “weaJihv ”, he is entirely mis¬ 
taken. 


Season Post Ofiioe at MinAM, lt(\ 

52 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: {a) Will the Government be ydeased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the monthly income and expen¬ 
diture of the season J^ist Ofiiee of Milam (District Almora) for the months 
of June, July and August, 1926, respectively? 

(h) Do Govermiu'nt y)ropose to make the Post Office of Milam perma¬ 
nent? 

(c) it a fact that ihe ]>r('vaihTU' rate ot wages of a coolie in Patti 
Mal^j^ J’oqhr, Di^triei Almora, is Its. 15 yier mensem? 

' ? (d) Is 4t also u tact that the season Ikist Oflica* of Milam is situated at 
an altitude of 11,260 ft above the sea level on the northern frontier? 

(e) Do Gov('rnin(‘nl pr(jpos(* to raise the pav ol mail runners of tho 
Milam Posl Office from Us 12 p(*r im nsem to Us. 15 per mensem? 

(/) Ts it also a fav*^ that a mail runnt'r cannot be engaged for distances 
of more than 5 miles? 

(g) Is it also a fact that there are five mail runners between Milam 
I'ost Ofilce and Mansiari Post flffiee? 

(h) rs*it also a fact I hat the distance frian Mansiari Post Office to Milam 
Post Office is JIO miles? 

(i) Do Government propose to employ one more mail runner in addition 
to 5 mail runn(Ts already employtal in the Milam Post Offic(‘? 

(/) Ts it a fact that the work of the postmen of the Mansiari Post Office 
(District Almora) lias increased very much owing to th(* spread of education 
and they cannot purrctually visit all the villages to Which they have to carry 
heavy parcels, money oiders, insured articles, registered letters and 
ordinary letters, postcards and newspapers in large numbers? 

(fc) Is it a fact that only two postmen are worlcing in Mansiari Post 
Office since 1895? 

(1) Do Gbvemment therefore propose to appoint two additional postmen 
in the Mansiari Post Office so that the work may be done satisfactorily? 
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Sir Ganen Roy : (o) A statement showing the monthly income and ex- 

nenditurc of the Milam 

Season Experimental Branch 

Office during the 

period of its existence in 1926 is furnished below: 


Name of month. 

Income. 

1 

1 


Ks. AS. P. 

Ba Afl, p. 

June 1926 . 

74 14 5 

97 0 0 

July 1926 . 

90 4 8 

]?7 0 0 

August 1926 

. 106 2 8 

‘ 97 0 0 

September 1926 . 

74 2 7 

97 0 0 


(6) No, the Milam Post Office cannot yet bo made permanent as its 
income is insufliciont to cover the cost. Tt will, however, be opened 
again ns an Expc'rimenlal Post Office duririf^ the next season. 


(c) Govenin:i(‘nt have no information. 

(d) Y('s. 

{c) No Kunners can be obtained without difficulty on Rs. 12 per 
mensem 

(0 No 

(ry) Yes. 

{h) Yes. 

(0 No. ^ 

(j) No rc'port repjarding this has been received but an enquiry will be 
made. 

{Ic) No, in addition to two pemianent post men, there are two season 
postmen. 

(/) No. 

Mr. K. Ahmed With riii'rence to question 52 (j) are the Government 
aware that during the last election there were many letters and election 
pamphlets, and in view' of that fact what w'as the number of additional 
postmi*!! deputed for the purpose ot safe dtdivery of letters, pamphlet^*' 
etc- ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: 1 have no mfonnation on the subject. 

Mr. K. Ahmed' Is it nol a fact, Sir, that ti telegram w'as sent to Mr. 
Sams by certain candidates for (‘lection that tlu'ir election pamphlets and 
letters were not delivt'red properly, and therefore it w'as expected that the 
Government of India would give dirt'clions to the Postmaster General, 
Bengal and Assam, to tak(‘ sufficient steps for the early delivery of elec¬ 
tion lettiTs and pamphh'ts. Is in\ Honourable friend's office ^aware of 
that ? 

Sir Ganen Roy . No 

UNSTARHED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

MtrsMM Cr>KRKs tn the Ofuce of the Divisional Atmir Oipicbr, 
North-Western Railway, Delhi. 

f. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Gov(‘rnment be pleased to place 
on the table a stateinent showing the total number of clerks in the office 
of the Divisional Audit Officer, North-Western Railw^ay, Delhi, showing 
how many of them are Muslims? 


t ‘*00 Ansvier to unstarred question No. 2. 
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Total Amounts of Salaries drawn by the Hindu and Muslim 
Clerks in the Office of the Divisional Audit Officer, 
North-Western Railway, Delhi. 

2. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub; Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table separate statements showing the total amounts of salaries 
drawn by the Hindu and the Muslim clerks in the office of Divisional Audit 
Officer, North-Weatern Railway, Delhi? 

The HonouralJte Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Hindu and Muslim Ci.erks in the Office of the Divisional 
Superintendent, North-Western Rahway, Delhi. 

3. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (n) Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement showing the total number of clerks in the 
office of lh<‘ Divisional Su|>erinlend«.*ni, I-iorth-Western Railway, Delhi, 
showing how many of them are Muslims? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to place on the table separate state¬ 
ments showing the total amounts of salaries drawn by the Hindu and the 
Muslim elerlvs in Ihe (jffict‘ ol tlu‘ l)i\isional Siiperint(‘n(l('nt, North- 
Western Railway, Delhi? 

The BEonourable Sir Charles Innes 1 lain* it that the Honourable 
Meniher a\ ish's to salisfv himsoli v\lu*llur there is a due ))roporlion of 
Muslims in llie eh'rieal ^taff oi the ofliee to which he relcTS ''Phe informa¬ 
tion for which tlu* Honourahle Meniher asks is not available, hut 1 may 
inform him that tlie (Jovi'rninent of Indi.i have just issued orders relating 
to the measiin's to he adopted tor s(‘euring the appointment of members 
ot minority communities in tlu* diffi'rent offices of the (lovernnient of 
India. These'. instructions have* been eommunieate'd to Jhiilw'ays and I 
hav(* ne) doubt that tluw will be* followed up 1 w’ould ask th * Honourable 
Member to waiit and give time for this pe)lie\ to be given effect to. 


PANEL OF (^HAIHMEN. 

Mr. President' In acvvirdanei* with the provisions of rule 3 of the 
Indian Le^gislative Ruh‘s I annonnei* that 1 liave nominated tin* fexllowing 
Members to be on the Pane*! of Ohairm<‘n 

Mr. M. A Jinn ah : 

Mr. S. Srinivasa I\e*ngar. 

Tlu^ Rev. I)r. F. M Macphail; and 
Mr. M. R. Javakar. 


STATEMENT OK BPSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Me*inher): With your 
permission, Sir, I desire tf) make a statement about the probable-course 
of business during the next week. • 

On Monday, the 81st Januars, a motion wall first be made to introduce 
Bill further to am(*nd the* Indian Limitation Act, 1908 (Article 152). 
A motion will next be made to refe»r to a Select Committee the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Amendmt'nt) Bill which was introduced on the 25tb 
January after pul)licMtir)n under rule 18 of the Indian Legislative Rules 
Thereafter motions will !)♦■ made to take into consideration and, if those 
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motions are passed, to pass the following Bills which were introduced on 
ilio 2r)ih January, namely: — 

(1) the Bill further to amend the Kegotiabld Instruments Act, 1881, 

for a c(‘rtain ])iirposo, 

(2) the Bill further to amend the Indian Securities Act; 1920, for 

certain luirposcb, and 

(3) the^ Bill lurlher to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for 

certain purposes (S(‘etions 20 and 21). 

On WedncHdas. tlu' 2nd of IMiruarv, anv hiisin(‘ss remaining over from 
Monday, the 31st Januan, will first he takcai up. A motion will then be 
made to refer lo a Sehrl Committee the Bill {iiriher to amend the Code 
of Civil Proeeduro, 1908, for cc^rtain [airj)os(‘s ((‘xc'eulion of deen'es and 
ord(‘rs). '13ier(‘alter motions will Ix' made to fake into consideration and, 
if those motions arc* pass(‘d, to fiass the following Bills, namely: — 

(1) file J-Jill furlh(‘r to amend flie ('ode of Civil Procedure, 1908, for 

certain purposes (amendment of sc‘otion 115), and 

(2) the Bill further to amend the Indian Jiegistralion Act, 1908, for 

a eertjiin jiurposc. 

As Honourable Members are aware, 'Puc'sday, the 1st of February, and 
Thursday, tin* 3rd, hn\(' be cm allotted tor non-official l^ills and Kesolu* 
tions, respec•tivel^. There will be* no meeting of the House on Friday, 
the 4th, or Saturday, the hth. 


THE CODE OF CiVlTi PllOCPB)UKE (AMENDMENT) BILL (EXE¬ 
CUTION OF DKC^PEES AND OimEPS) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move* for have to intioduee a Bill turtlur io anu'nd ibe,(\)de ^>f ('ivil 
Prot*i*durc‘. 10t)H, ior eertain purposes. 

This, Sir, IK anotlu'r bve-jtt’oduet of the l{e 2 >ovl oi flu* CJivil Justice 
Commilt«e and it deaL ma.nlv with cpiestioi s telainijif to the execution 
of deerci s and ordc'ts Tie* Civil efustiee Committee* devoted a groat deal 
of their line* and a e()U*-ul(*T?d)h' f>roportiou n{ tlu'ir b’oport to thi*so most 
important (jueslions lb)uoiu'*ible Mi mix is will find their valutible 
ohservations in Chapters 29, and 31 of their Btpori v\hie*h mainly re¬ 
late to ordiTs midcr Piut 11 and Ord(*r XXXI o' the First Schedule to 
tin* Code. v\hu*h as I have* said re'hiti to the* execution of decrees and 
orders 1 do nol think I m*e*d at tin*- stage* detain the House by tdking 
tile m throiigb tin* clauses ot the* 1911 The r. a sons for the amendment 
are* tullv » vplained in the* Xote*s on Clauses and they are not capable of 
g(*in‘raliyatiun e'xee'pt hv (X]»lanatu>n in e onsieh rahle (U‘tail. 1 lb(*ivforc 
move'. Sir, feir leave to introduce*. 

3'he motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

I’HE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member); Sir, I 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
for certain purposes, 1)6 referred to a Select Committee. 

This Bill, Sir, is introduced with the purpose of effecting various minor 
alterations of machinery in regard to the income-tax law as it at present 
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stands. Some of them are with a view to preventing evasion or other 
difficulties which have arisen. Some are introduced to clarify the meaning 
of the law as it stands. They are some of them in favour of the tax¬ 
payer and «ome of them are in favour of the tax-collector. It is almost 
impossible to suinmariise the purposes of the Bill without going through 
each clause and explaining it in detail. The explanations in detail are 
given in the ytatpment of Objects and Ileasons. I need not refer at any 
length toiclauSe *2(a), which is chiefly designed to secure that proper 
arrangements shall be made in computing income-tax for the depreciation 
of elephants and things of that sort. It has been claimed that for certain 
purposes elephants arc machinery and ought to be allowed to get the 
benefit of the provisions regarding dopr(‘ciation which are applied lo 
other kinds of machinciry. On the whole the Income-tax Department 
have been satisfied that the elephants ought to bo depreciated, and this 
clause is for that jiurpose. 'J'he question raised in clause 2(b) is one of 
considerable interest. I'bti general principles on which our law and the‘ 
financial arrangements between the provin^'cs and the Central Government 
are based are that the right to impose an income-tax on profits is reserved 
for the Central Goveriiuieni. Tin* (|uestion w^liether the provinces should 
get a shani in the profiis of income-tax is a different one. This is a 
question of the authority to impose a tax calculated ou profits. It is 
obviously undesirable Ihtit you should have more than one authority 
independently imposing a tax assessed on gross profits or net profits 
because, if you all()>v tlial to go on ver\ far, voii might very (piickly find 
various taxailori autliorities bt'lween them trying to colli'ct 17 annas in 
th(‘ rupee. The principle of the reformed arrangements is that the pro¬ 
ceeds of the in(M)m(‘-tax go lu the first instanct‘ to the Central Government, 
and that the CVntral (}ov(‘niment has the first right to collect a tax on 
profits. Ill most easi‘s cess(‘K, road cesses of the sort that are montiom'd 
here, and oih(‘r local taxation are not ass(‘ssed on ])rotits but are calculated 
willi reference* to oIIkt considerations assi'ssed in anotlu'r way. and when 
they are so assessed, tliey are avowed as deductions from iho income on 
which income-tax is collected. But in some cases it has been found that 
local authorities are collecting what is practically a second income-tax. 
for example, on the income of coal mines as in tht* case here, and our 
object ill proposing this clause is to make it elear that local taxes ought 
not to b(* assessed on profits: they ought to be assessed otherwise, and 
thh-f if in any case th(*y an* assessed on profiis, tli(‘y cannot be allowed 
as a deduction from tlu* profits for the purposes of the Gentral Govern¬ 
ment’s income-tax. If tlint b(*came a frequent occurrence, the result might 
be to frittiT away the whole of the incomi* bt'fore tlu* (\^ntral Government 
had the opportunity of collecting a tax. It is as flinch in the interest of 
the tax-payer as of the tax-collecting authority that the law should bo 
clear on this subject. The object of clause 4 i.s to remedy an omission 
in the existing law, wdiich is silent as to the procedure which ought to 
be follow^ed in assessing a Hindu imdivided family in the year following 
the year in wdiich partition lias been efiecti'd. Clause 5 deals with the 
procedure to Tbe follow'ed in assessing a firm in the year following that in 
which there has been a change in its constitution or a company that has 
succeeded a firm or vice versa. There arc conflicting High Court judgments 
on the procedure to be followed. It is difficult to say from the point 
'of view of the Government, of the tax-collecting authority, which of the 
two procedures laid down by the two different High Courts is most con¬ 
ducive to the interests of the revenue, but the Government have come to 
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the conclusion that on the whole the fairest arrangement all round, though 
net necessarily the most conducive to the productivity of the tax, would 
be the ruling of the Allahabad High Court. Clause 6 confers oh Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-Tax and Commissioners of Income-Tax power to 
rectify mistakes in their appellate or revision orders, which is obviously 
desirable. Clause 7 deals mainly with the assessment of th^^rofits of 
export trade whether conducted by residents in British Ixfma or by 
agencies or branches in Jiritish India of non-residents and of Import trade 
conducted by agencies or branches in British India of non-residents, the 
law on which has been proved to be rather vague and unsatisfactory. 
The change proposed is one which has been the subject of very consider¬ 
able discussion and corre^spondence with the commercial interests con- 
cem(*d. The next clause 1 have to refer to permits the income-tax ofi&cer 
to impose in the first instance leas than the maximum penalty whereas at 
"present he has the pfwer to impose only a single penalty, and he cannot 
subsequently increase it. The next clause, clause 9. deals with the grant 
of refunrls under section 48 and the relief of small incomes. At the 
presemt time if the Indian income of an assessee is iindtT two thousand 
nipets, it is not liable to Indian income-tax and the assessee is entitled 
to obtain a refund of the full amoimt. But ho very likely may have an 
income ninning into thousands or millions in another country. Under 
the British law, his total income, wherever earned, wherever arising, is 
taken into eonsid(‘ration before the small income relief is given. Under 
the Indian law at present that relief is given simply with respect to the 
total of the Indian income, not with resp(‘ct to the total income all over 
the w«rld. 1'here is obviously no very sound rtaison, 1 think, why the 
Indian law should !)(> more gemeroiis to the millionaire than the British 
law, and it is also important from another point of view that we should 
improve our ])r(‘S(‘nt ])Osition. Ix'cause the machiner>’ for giving those 
refunds is a rather troubh'sotne and expensive one, and when the law is 
changed as proposed in this Bill, there should he a very large reduction 
in the nunilx'r f)f ease^ in which claims for ndund will he made. Clause 
11 is directed against the difficulty to which 1 have more thhn once" 
roferrc’d in this House of whai I may call the legalized evasion of the 
provisions of the income-tax law. Its object is to provide that a partner¬ 
ship deed cannot he registered unless (he firm not merelv files a deetj pf 
partnership specifying the partners’ shares, vvhieli is all that is at present 
required, hut also actually divides the profits in accordance with those 
shares. That is the purpose of clausf* 11 of this Bill. When T introduced 
.^ ^ ^ this Bill and it was announced that tlie intention was to move 
- * - on this occasion for a Select Committee, I was under the 

imprc'ssion that the Bill as a whole had boieo circulated for the purpose 
'of eliciting opinion thereon. It was puhli«jhtd .at the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber and the intention was that it should tiitjn be circulated/ by executive 
iiction for the purpf)Se of obtaining opinions. Owing to n misunderstand¬ 
ing the Bill as a whole has not been so circulated, though It believe that 
so far j»s the subjects are concerned to which the more important of those 
(*lnus(‘s of th(' Bill that might possibly be regarded as contentions relate, 
the Central Board of Bevenne has alreadv at one time or another ascertain¬ 
ed the views of Chambers of Cqinmeree in regard to the principles involved. 
In view, however, of the fact tl^at the Bill as a whole has not yet been 
circulated, I am quite prepared, if it is the desire of the House, to accept 
the motion which I see on the paper, that the first step should he that 
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the Bill should be circulated. But 1 now move formally that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposee, be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Sir V||tdr SaiEfSOOn (Bombay Millowncrs Assocaation: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, 1 am very glad that the Honourable the Finance Member 
accepts my amehdment it it receives any substantial support from tlie 
House and 1 think it is due to me to put forward my reasons for consider¬ 
ing that circulation—or if he vish(‘s it to call it so further circulation—is 
advisable. I feel tliat some of th(‘ clauses, at least one of the clauses, 
of the proposed Rill have very far-reaching efft'cts duo largely to the 
drafting of prc\i()us legislation which lias liad legal consequences not fore¬ 
seen at the time. The whoh* position of Income-tax legislation has altered 
considerably during the last few \ears, particu'iarlv at the present time 
in England, and no\N 1 see indications of a trend in the same direction 
in this country. Originally thr* Legislatures laid down in the income-tax 
laws very definite rules and ver\ restricted powers to the ex(*cutive. The 
relations between the tax-collector and the tax-iiayiT w'cre then found to 
be satisfaclorv ; vcr\ littl(' friction t‘nsu('d and the Legislature in coiise- 
qu(‘nce proceeded to give wide ])ow^(‘rs to th(‘ executive sonu'times on a 
d(*finit(* iinderstanrling that such powtTs sliouhl not he used to the full 
and should be restricti'd 1 v means of rnk^s The convention arose 
that these pow'ers were onh given to he iis(‘d in spia-ial cases, and this 
1 think was more or'less the position bofoi’e the w’ar. The effects of the war 
caused tlu‘ needs of r(‘venue to be von great, and as there was the usual 
nb]'‘criou to extra taxation those responsible for getting revenue from the 
country dt'cided that th(‘ administration of the Income-tax Act should 
lie tight(*ncd. The result of this dt'cision at home, and T think also 
to some extent in this country, is that w<‘ have among the* higher officials 
responsil le for administerina the Law^ a re-reading of the Act so as to 
take* advantage of th(' full l(‘gal rights of the Ex('cutive and among the 
lower officials (and T tliink that nuunbers (*ven on the Govormnont side 
will agree wath this) a tendency to make unjustifiable demands on ignorant 
t^-pau'rs whieli w^ere not substantiated and wdiich were dropped when 
ehalienged There were a mmibor of cases howiwor, wdiere the un¬ 
fortunate tax-yiaver did not know his or her rights and paid the tax 
unnecessarily. Sir, liorc \vv liaya* a case in print given to us in 

the Statennmt of Ohjods and Tlcasons by th(‘ Finance Member. Under 
clause 7 the Courts in this country haye given o])pc>sing ludgments on 
one of the clauses of the t^pating Act. Th(‘ reasons for those opposing 
judgments are, T think simpler This clause* yyhich was intended to follow 
English pSoceduro wois intond^^d to he \yhat is called a machinery section. 
Owing to the fact that certain w'ords diff(‘red from the English Act a 
subsequent Court came to the conclusion that lt‘gnll> it could he construed 
as a charging section. THhere is, T think very,little doubt that when 
those clauses were brought before the Legis'lature there w^as no intention 
that this should be a charging section, the intention being that it should 
^follow the British procedure and be merelyva machinery section. T think, 
Sir, that n great deal of credit is due to the Honourable the Finance 
Member for having brought this up before the Legislature. T think that 
he probably felt that his position if he took up the purely legal aspect 
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of the income-tax legislation here might in fact put him in the position 
of taxing the tax-payer in this country along lines that were not intendei 
by thc5 Legislature or even b\ the Finance Member at the time when 
he asked for that legislation. I see great difficulty for the Finance 
MemLor from the moral aspect. He wants extra revenue. He^as the 
right legally under the judgment to demand that revenue. H^'Ulfls that 
the Legislature did not intend to go along those lines and 1 repeat great 
credit is due to the Honourable Member for bringing this up before the 
House so that wo can <loci<I(‘ whether w(‘ wish to relieve him of any 
moral restrictions that nia\ have b(‘en put on his predecessors and w^hich they 
may have carried out in j)ractice by executive' action. We can either free 
the Finance Member from tlie-fie restrictions or limit him to the position 
which used to exist in practice. 3 think, therefore, that the circulation 
of this Hill will elicit facts concemitig this particular clause for instance, 
from the various trading and commercial bodies of the country. As 1 
am given lo understand by ni\ legal friends, Ihe consequences of the 
prosonl Hill would allow the revenue authorities, if they so desire, to 
assess everv importer, whethcT a small trader or a large merchant house, 
who was dealing wdth manufacturers or merchants abroad, to assess every 
Indian importer for the profits that might be estimated to have been 
made by the foreign manufacturer. That T am given to imderstand is 
one of the (‘ffects of this clause and though tlu* revenue authorities here 
may not desin' to use this pow€‘r. we must face the position that some 
subsequent Finance Mtunber in the desire for extra revenue in looking 
through ^h(* Act and estimating his eights may choose to exercise it. I 
think, therefore, that the Bill needs a ver\ careful eonsideration. 

There is also a further class of business wliieli will b(' affeeted under 
the Bill We beard ye8terda\, when Sir (Miarles Tnnes was referring to 
the si eel industry, bow he anticipated and hoped that the need for 
attracting new capital to Bie steel industry would be incr by the pro¬ 
posals lu* put before the House. 1 don't know whethc'r the House 
appn'ciates the fact that should this Bill become' law, every debenture 
that is issiH'd in a foreign country tht' proceeds of wdiieh arc remitted 
to this country and used for developing an industry, will he liable to 
Indian income-tax The House will re'alise that it is not the fore4j(ii 
investor who will ])a\ this tax. He will refuse to tak(‘ up a debenttire 
unless it is clearly laid down that it is free of al'l Indian taxation ; so the 
result in practice will he that industries here, unable to rely upon Indian 
resources and di'sirous of obtaining debenture capital al road, will neces¬ 
sarily have to pnv a higher rate of interesi than w^ould otherwise be the 
case heeaiisc* Indian income-tax on loans njade abroad must he provided 
^for. This, I think, is a situation thfit will have to be very carefully 
eonsidi'red by the House. V 

There is furtlier aspect and that is the effect of this legislation on 
the business of hanks. I am not at all certnit that if banks here in the 
ordinary course of their business were to take deposits in this country 
on which they paid interest and w'cre to remit those deposits abroad, 
I am not at all certain that iHK^ej this Bill they would not be asked to 
supply the Government of TnfHh with a return of any interest or profib 
vrhieh might be received abroad. It is perfectly certain that no Bank 
or business concern could possibly unravel its various financial transnotions,. 
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which might cover several countries, to obtain this information. So in 
practice the Bank would bt* charged with tht‘ full income-tax on the 
full income that might be expected to have been received out of the 
country. I am not at all certain too whether the (lovemnicnt of India 
would not be entitled to ask for Indian income-tax on the interest of 
every trade hill that is drawn on an importer in this country The amount 
of worjf that vould be necessary to show what the actual protit was, 
would.^ nn mind, be so huge as to make it impossible to obtain any 
relief, because the House will agree that because there is interest on a 
trade bill it is not likely that that interest should be all protit It is 
quite possible that the Tnone\ that was used in discounting that 1 ill \fa& 
borrowed from somewhere else The protit would, therefore, be trivial 
but as it would he so difficult to arrive at it the indome-tax authorities 
would attempt to charge the tax on the full interest 

This measure is by no means an easy or a simple one; it is very com¬ 
plicated and very far reaching, and I think this House would be well 
advised to acci'fit the olli i that llu Fin ineo Member has made us to 
allow it to bf cMrcidatfd to elicit tiirther opinion 

Mr. A. Hangaswami Iyengar (Tunjon* cum Trichinopoly Non-Muhum- 
madan Itural) Sir, after the elaborate manner in which the Honourable 
Member wdio preceded me pointed out thi* difficulties and couiphcations 
that lurk in the amendment proposed bv the Honourable* the Finance 
Memlx'r, I do not propos(‘ to sa\ anything in regard to tlu motion tor 
circulation, (‘\cept lint I think the motion lor eniailation ought to be 
supported on other grounds evi‘n more nnportant from tlu* point of view 
of the finances of this country and the division of sources of the hnanci's of 
this conntr\ botw(‘en the s<‘veral authorities, apart from am question oi 
in('on'e-ta\ 

Sir I find that in tlu' Statement of Objects and lieasons, in regard 
to one nnportant elaine in the Bill, naineh clause 2, the Honourable the 
Finance Member has stated • 

“ Moreover tb« Cential Government have always contended that provincial or local 
taxes on profits should not take precedence ot Central taxes on the same piofils„ and 
if this printiple is satnficed serious loss to Centrnl revenues rnav result 

Sir that a position which is of far-reacliing consequence, and in fact 
the Honourable the Finance Member expanded it so far as to say in this 
House that we are asked by this Bill to assent to the proposition that 
no local taxes ought to be assessed on profits If that is the proposition 
which is sought to ho introduced, I say that the method by winch the 
Finance Member proposes to intrcduco this principle is certainly objec¬ 
tionable. The sole matter, which clause 2 deals with, is whether when 
such taxes are assessed they $ihQuld not be deducted in computing income 
for purposes of taxation The question of principle whether the local 
Government have the right to assess these taxes on profits, on the basis 
of which they have been allowed actually to assess them, is a question of 
far Erreater importance than the question of deductions. T think, therefore, 
that if the Honourable Meipber thinks this principle ought to be establish¬ 
ed, he ought not to introduce this principle in this Bill but should face 
jSouareU the question as to what extent the Local Governments should be 
allowed to fissess taxes on profits Mv friend, the Honourable the Finance 
Member said that it is as much in the interests of the tax-payer as of 
the Government that there should not be too nmnv authoritieb who should 
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be* permitted to tax income. This argument proves too much. He begim 
by saying that we will eventually find that the tax-payer is ass^sed in 
all at 17 annas in the rupee. When we come to examine the basis o^ all 
taxation in the country, we must arrive at the proposition that all taxes 
direct and indirect, ought to be paid out of income or property; therefore 
to say that the tax-payer will find that he is paying 17 apnas i^pee 

lb not to prove that income-tax should not be levied by two authorities. 
Indeed, I can cite any number of Continental countries in which such taxes 
aie levied by central and provincial authorities. We in this country have 
always claimed that by such taxation, direct or indirect, as we have been 
mulcted by, the Government have managed to take a much larger slice 
of income from the poor Indians than in any other country. 

I want the Government of India, therefore, to face this question, namely, 
to what extent income-tax could be made available for provincial purposes 
and also, conversely, to what extent could land revenue be reduced to 
the basis of a tax on incomes. These questions ought to be raised when 
we fliscuss the remodelling of taxes in this country or the revision of the 
taxing system of this country in connection with the Taxation Committee's 
Report. The principle ought to be examined by Local Governments and 
Local Governments ought to be placed in a position to say to what extent 
they should exercise the right of taxation over incomes based on profits 
or on property. I therefore support the motion for circulation. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I wish 
to support the motion made by Sir Victor Sassoon on another ground. The 
circulation of the Bill will give an opportunity to other people to suggest 
the clarification of certain other matters connected with the Income-Tax 
Department. If the Bill is to be amended it miirht be amended for the 
clarification of all doubts that have arisen in regard to other matters. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member will 
allow me, he will find that the amendments he is suggesting would be 
outside the scope of the Bill. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: I am subject to correction. 

The Bill contains several matters, and it was intended to clarify certain 
matters on which doubts have arisen. If there are any other matters 
which require clarification, they might as well be included in this Act. 

I have been told that this cannot be done; therefore, I accept the motion. 

Mr. M, 8. Sasha A3ryangar (Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, this motion certainly requires consideration. 
Rome feature of this Bill require a close scrutiny not only by this House 
but also bv the larger section of the public whom they may affect. Clause 
22 of the Bill is an instance in point. It attempts at excluding Provincial 
taxes or local rates from the category of admissible deductions under the 
Income-tax Act. The claim is made on the ground that Central Revenues 
are to have preference over provincial fsxes. If that principle is not re¬ 
cognised. the Honourable the iSnance Member suggests it would’result 
!n a diminution of the Central Revenue. I submit. Sir, we have also to 
take into consideration the corresponding hardship which the adoption 
of this principle would have on the classes affected bv this clausd. Once 
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this House accepts this principle that local taxes must yield in preference 
to Central taxes, it will have very far-reaching consequences; and 1 eubmit 
that the view point of the classes affected is not quite unwarranted, has 
been upheld by the Calcutta High Court. I therefore submit that the 
circulation of this Bill to the people affected is necessary, and more reasons 
will be forthcoming to show why this principle should not be recognised. 
Clause 7 is another instance. There is no doubt a conflict of views between 
three High Courts, and the Honourable the Finance Member did concede 
that it is not very easy to find out the means which should be adopted to 
set at rest this conflict. No doubt it is quite legitimate for the Legislature 
to seek tn set at rest the conflict, but the moans to be adopted are things 
for calm consideration; and I appeal to the House to accept the motion 
for circulation in order that we may have the views of the large body of 
the Indian public whom this Bill so materially affects. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City. l\on-Muhammadan Urban): 
8ir, 1 was at one tmie ot the opinion lhat a reference of this Bill to the 
Select Committee forthwith would secure its adequate consideration; but 
after hearing Sir Victor Sasscon, I feel it would serve the interests of the 
country better if the Bill was, in the first instance, circulated for opinion. 
Particularly, I want to draw the attention of the Hindu members of this 
House to clause 4, sub-clause (2), where the question of notice is dealt 
wdth when a Hindu joint family divides. Sir, the Income-tax Act has 
done more to break up the joint Hindu family than the attacks of the 
social ri'former I do not know whether this break up is ultimately for 
the good of Hindu society or not. I myself have not been able to make 
up my mind on that question, buf there is no doubt that the Income-tax 
Act is increasingly leading to the break up of the joint Hindu family This 
view was confirmed during the recent elections when I found four voters 
in a house where I had expected to find one; they had all divided the joint 
family inconie, the reason being that#if they had kept their income joint, 
the State would have taken a much larger slice of it. They had the sense 
to divide in order to avoid the exactions of the State and for that reason 
also there were so many voters. But, Sir, although it maj^ be an open 
question wdiether the breaking up of these joint Hindu families would be 
for the interests of the Hindu society, the way in which this Bill wants 
to deal with the notice question is highly objectionable. Only 15 days 
time is allowed for giving notice to the authorities when a member of a 
joint Hindu family seeks separation from his co-parcenors. In spite of 
the disintegrating effect of the existing Income-tax Act, the sentiment 
of the joint Hindu family is so great that brothers would not like to divide 
while their mother is alive if they can help it. But this Bill says the 
moment there is a division, it shall be notified within fifteen days. N<*»w, 
Bir, it is open to one member of the joint Hindu family merely to write 
a letter to his co-parceners declaring that he has separated and from that 
day under the Hindu law that family is taken to be partitioned if it is a 
joint Hindu familv. Tn such a case those members who do nejj like to 
be partitioned will naturally begin to negotiate Mdth the brother who has 
given notice and it will take time before these family confabulations are 
completed. Fifteen days is too short a time for such a purpose, but this 
Bilt will break up the family wdthin fifteen davs. If notice is not given 
wdthin fifteen days, then everv one, even those who* do not want to 
separate but who are trying to keep the family together may he charged 
by the income-tax officer a penalty equal to the amount of the tax. TTiat 
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is the direct consequence of this clnusc. 8ir, 1 would have suggested ii> 
the Select (k>iiimittee or here in this House if the Bill had gone on, that 
the obligation for this notice must only be imposed on the member who 
is 8cel<iug the division and that the time allowed for giving notice must 
be longer than fifteen days ruder the clause as it now stands all mem¬ 
bers iiieluding those who want to remain undivided will be bound to give 
notice and that fifteen days lest the inef)me-lMX officer should come 

down upon them nnd make them the victims of so much additional taxa¬ 
tion. Tjiis serious danger to the integrity of u joint Hindu family is one 
reason for which I would liki' the circulation of the Bill, and T enfiroh 
agree with 8ir Victor SassfKUi lliat it should be circulated. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finanee Metnber) : Sir, I cannot 
believe that the Honourahle Member who has just spoken is entirely 
correct in the opinion h(‘ has expressed on clause 4. 1 gather he has been 

stiidyiug the Hill with some vigour in the ratluT less lluin 15 days notice 
that I g)ivt‘ him and uuin not have gathered th(‘ exact ineauing of the 
clause. I rise to make a tew remarks oti the points made. I understand 
the Honourable Barontd who spoke tirst was referring mainly to clause 7. 
I agree that clause 7 is an imf)ortant clause and requires careful study 
It has indt'ed had careful study both in the Central Ih ard of llevenue and 
in consultation with various classes oi assessts^s. nowe\er uow' that the 
Bill is to hi‘ circulated a lurther opportunity wall he givim tor ds study, 
though r do not think' it is tmtirely open to soua* of the dangers wdiieh were 
suggested. The pictiire lhat was drawn was rather an alanning one and 
of some of tlu'se alarms I havi' failed, at any rate at ])rt'Stad, to ivcognise 
the validity 

As regards clause 2 (6) in rt‘gard to the position of local and ei'ii'iial 
taxation, !]^,perhapH gave tht‘ impression w’hen I first spoke that the (h>vcm- 
ment were* trying to lay down a prineiple not at present in existence ol 
very far-reaching importance. 1 was expressing certain views in the 
atalement tiiat I made, hut the slatement in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons is much narrmver, I think, than w’hal Mr Hangaswami 
Iyengar made it to appear “ The Central Oovennuent liave •always con 
tended That pnivincial or local taxes on ])rofits should not take procedimce 
of (’entral taxes on the sanu' profits.”’ That is to say, if a load ci*ss <,r 
something of the sort is directh assessed on the profits, it cannot be 
dediic\ed fr« in** the meoine which is assessable for Central income-tax 
That is as a matter of fact the law at present. The law at present is that 
a local cess, if it is asst'ssid on jirofits, is not^ a pennissible deduction from 
the income taxable to income-tax. But there arc cetlain cases in wh^'ch 
a cess which is nominally levied on immovable property is in fact assessed 
on profits, and it iji^ affirm an existing principh', not to introduce a new 
pfinciple, Thai the Gervernment have introduced this clause in order to 
make clear that thet^e eases. *w'hieh one may call borderline cases, are 
really within flu* inischii'f of the law as it stands. The whole question of 
the desirability of allowing Provincial Governments or local authorities 
to collect what are known on the Continent as ccnihnc» addifioneh on th<* 
income-tax is (f course quite a different one; but I would point out that 
in those cases there is no question of the vvniime additionrl eolleete# by 
the State Govomm^nt or the Provincial Government being allowed as a 
deduction from the income which is assessable to income-tax. It is an 
additional tax on the income after the gross profits have been ass^sed, 
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not a charge on that inconi’e which is deductible before "profits are assessed 
for the purpose of the central income-tax. But that is really quite a 
different subject. It is possibly my fault either in th(‘ wording of the 
Statement of Objects and Eeasons or in something I said in speaking that 
the wider issue seemed to have been raised. That is a very interesting 
issue but it is not raised in this Bill, and Heaven forbid that I should seek 
in a small Bill like this to bring down on myself the necessity of debating 
such a large issue either here or in Select Committee. 

Sir, the Government are willing to accept, if that is the wish of the 
House, the motion for circulation. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the indiun Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee.** 

Siupe which the following amendment has been moved: 

That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President: 1 have to infomi Honourable Members that the Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly will be in his room to-morrow from 2 to b p.m. to 
receive nominations for the office of the Deputy President, the election 
for which is fixed to take place on Monday, the 31st January. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
3let January, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of tlie Clo?k, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEBS SWOBN. 

Mr. Hnrchandrni Vishindas, C.I.E., M.L A (Sind * Non-Muham¬ 
madan Eural); 

'^rijut Tariin Bam Phookun, M L A (Assam Valiev • Non-Muham- 
madan) ; 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, M L A (Bomba'^ Nominated Non- 
Official); and 

Mr. Chaman Lall, M L A (West Punjab Non-Muliaminadan). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 

AccK'S to Whitten Statements before the CuaRENi y Commission, 

53 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government place on the table the 
written statements of the 63 witnesses before the Currency Commission, 
which were not printed in Volume II (being appendices) of the Commis¬ 
sion's report? 

The Honoural)!# Sir Basil Blackett: The choice as to what mutc'rial 
should be published is normally l(*ft to lln* decision of a^commission and as 
tlic statements in question were not piiblishi*d by th(' Commission for con¬ 
siderations of convenience and economv, the Government do not think it 
would serve any useful purpose for them now to place these statements 
on the table which would involve considerable expense in printing them up 
with the Debates I shall glad, however, t(^ arrange for access to be 
given to the Honourable Member to the original statemepts which arc now 
in the possession of the Finance Department. 

Advertising oe unoi^imed Postal Cash Certificates. 

54. *Mr. B. 0. Kelkar: What is the total number^, and the total 
amount of postal cash certificates which: 

(a) have been permanently credited to Best-Office Funds by reason 

of their remaining unclaimed? * 

(b) are yet held in suspense account (though not yet credited) for 

the same reasoo? 


( W) 
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What steps do Government take by way of advertising in District and 
Taluka newspapers the names of holders of certificates in (a) and (b)? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackest: (a) and (b), No such cases have 
yet occurred. The latter part of the question therefore does not arise. 


Policy akd JJ^penditure re Exhavations in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro'. 

‘*‘llr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state: 

(1) How long do Government intend to carry on the work of ex¬ 

cavation relating to discovery and preservation of ancient 

monuments in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro)? 

(2) What is the average annual cost of these archsological operations? 

(3) What is the scheme in contemplation about the permanent 

distribution and location of these archsBological finds? 

(4) Is it a fa^t that Government have received requisitions from 

public museums or private patrons of ancient art from foreign 

countries for these finds? 

(5) Will Government state their intentions in the matter? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: (1) Government hope to carry on 
the work till the whole site has been excavated. It is not possible to say 
how long this will take, but it will be many years. 

(^ Excavations on an extended scale commenced only in the cold 
v*^oatner of 19‘2r)-‘26 and from then till the 31st March, 1927, roughly rupees 
one lakh will have been spent. 

(3) and (5). No scheme has \et been considered, but it is not improb¬ 
able that the bulk of the finds will remain at Mohenjo Daro itself. 

(4) Yes, from the British Museum only. 

36—59. (N(^t put us the Honourable Member—Sir Hari Singh Gour— 
had not yet takca his oath.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Does my Honourable friend 
ask question No. 60 \ ? 

Hr. Oaya Prasad Singh: No, Sir, I do not ask that question. 
(Laughter.) 

Pi^TiTc\TioN OF Skeen C»>MMiiTEE's Report. 

61. *Hr. Oaya,!^rasad ^ght Will Government kindly state by what 
time they propose to publish the Report of the Skeen Committee^ 

tREFXT.sAii OF Passport to Mb. Saklatvaia. 

F 

60. ^Mr. (raya Prni^nd Sinqh : («) Will Government kindly state if Mr. Saklatvala, 
M.P., has been refused passport to visit iadia? If so, why? 

(h) B it a fftex that Mr Raflatvala is the only Member of Parliament who has been 
refused permission to como |o India’ Was any other Member of the British Parliament 
ever refused permission to visit India? If so, who and when? 

(f) Will Government he* pleased to |^ace on the table all (xurrespondence which may 
Lave ^ssed betwe^ them, and the Inolt Office, and Mr. Saklatvala, on the snbject? 
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140. *Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to infopi 
iiRe House when the report of the Sandhurst Committee which concluded 
its work on the 4th November, 1926, is likely to be published? 

(6) Will the Government state what action they propose to take re- 
^araing the recommendations made by the Sandhurst Committee—in their 
report which was signed on the 4th November, 1926? ^ 

(c) Do the Government propose to place their proposals in the light of 

the recommendations made in the report before the House during this 
session ? / * 

4 

(d) Do Government propose to give the House an opportunity to discuss 
and deal with the recommendations made in the report before the end of 
this session? 

(e) What step, if any, have Government taken regarding the report, 
and what steps do they propose to take? 

iCr. Q. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I will reply to question 
No, 61 and question No. 149 together The Government of India are 
at this moment in correspondence' with the Secretary of State on the 
question of the publication of the report and connected matters. As soon 
as a decision is reached, I will moke a full statement to the House 


Differential TiiiATMENr in Poll-tax and Education in Kenya. 

62 *Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the following Ilesolution passed by the Indian National 
Congress at Gauhati, on the 27lh December, 1926? 

“ In the opinion of th** Congress the progreiisivcly lestrictive legislulion against the 
Indian settlers of Kenya ns induced by the ’.ate&t action of the Kenya Government in 
increasing the original poll tax of 20 bhilhiigs which by currency manipulation was 
raised to 30 shillings, and which has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, 
IS calculated to demonstrate afresh that British Imperialism means conservation of 
Europeai^ interests at th^ cost of Indian interests, libeity, and aspirations.” 

(h) Is it a fact %tat in Kenya a simi of 1132,000 is required for the 
education of about 960 European children only; and 1120,000 for the educa¬ 
tion of about 2,318 Indian children in Kenya? 

(c) Will Government kindly state why Indians alone have been subject¬ 
ed to the payment of the poll-tax; and what steps, if any, have they taken, 
or propose to take in this matter? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of 
East African Indians wailed upon His Excellency the Viceroy fc» the 
redress of this wrong? 

. The Honourable Mr. J- W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government have not yet received official infqrmatio4 on this point 
but understand that the position is as stated 

A ^ ^ 

• (c) The Honourable Member is mistaken iif^ supposing ^ that Ilians 
alone have been subjected to the poll-tax There is also a poll-tax at a 
higher rate on Europeans. The Government of India have made repre¬ 
sentations regarding the system of financing Communal education in 
Kenya. The answer to the second part the question is iil the negative, 

A 2 
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Mr. S. 0. Bogr: May I ask the Honourable Bducation Member 
when he expects to get the official report on the subject? 

The Honovrahle Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 do not quite understand what my 
Honourable friend means by an official report. 

Mr. X. 0. B«)y : Official report from the Secretary of State showing the 
exact position. ^ 

The Holumritile Mr J. W. Bhore: It is not the business of the Secre¬ 
tary of State to furnish official reports to the Government of India, Sir. 

Mr. X^O. Boy: Will he make a representation setting forth the position 
of the Indians in Kenya to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have already informed my Honour¬ 
able fnend that we are in communication with the Colonial Government 
on the subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: That is exactly what I want to know: when does he 
expect to get an anewer? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: I cannot tell him that 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know when these representations 
were made and when the Government expect to receive a reply? 

It* TOe Honourable Mr. J W. Bhore: Ileprescntations were made directly 
we were in receipt of information 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: What time, I want to know 

Thi Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sometime in December I think—I 
cannot ^ivo the exact date 


Political and Economic Stws oy Indians in Tanoanyikv. 

63 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to tho African Comrade of Dar-es-Salaam, dated the 24th 
November, 1920 (jingo 11), regarding the compositiss of the Legislative 
Council of Tanganyika? 

(b) Is it a fact that out of the 7 non-official» appointed as members, 
only 2 are Indians, and the remaining 5 are Europeans? 

(c) Is it not a foot that about 90 or 95 per cent, of the trade of 

Tanganyika is in Indian hands, and that the Indian population in that 
territory is muohj/Jarger than the European population? * 

{d) Have Government been able to find out on what -basis such appoint¬ 
ments have been made? * 

(c) What improvements, if any, have been made in the political, or* 
economic status of the Indians in Tanganyika since it became a mandated 
territory? ^ 

The Howcmrable Mr. J. W. Blftrs: (a) and (b). The reply is in the 
affirmative. ' ^ 

(c) According to the last census of the Tanganyika territory, the number 
of Asiatics in Tanganyika (excluding Arabs) was 10,950 of whom about 
9,411 were Hiptisb Indians, as against 2,447 Buropeana. Statistics are 
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k«ai*lable showing what percentage of the internal and external trade 
is in the hands of Indian traders but Government understand that it is 
considerable. 

(d) The appointments have been made in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926. The 
East African Commission recommended that the unofficial members of the 
council should be individuals nominated without regard to representation 
of particular races, interests, or public bodies, and should be persons 
selected as being most likely to be of assistance to the Governor in the 
exercise of his responsibilities, and it is understood that the nominations 
have been made on this principle. 

(e) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the annual 
reports by His Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the administration of Tanganyika territory, copies of which 
will be made available for his perusal if desired. 


Claims op Indians in Tano^nyikx against ex-German Colony. 

64. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques¬ 
tion No 21 of the 21st January, 1026, regarding the claims of Indians in 
Tanganyika, has the attention of the Government been drawn to the 
African Comrade of Har-es-Salaam, dated the 17th November, 1926 (page 
5), m which it is stated that the Mixed Anglo-Gennan Tribunal of 1923 
decided that Colonial debts were not debts of the German Empire, and 
that the legal successors of the ex-German colonies should bear the liabi¬ 
lities ()f the payment of the Colonial loans? 

(h) How far is this a correct presentation of facts; and what stops, if 
any, have been taken by Government towards reimbursing the Indians in 
Tanganyika? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Government of India have recently seen the 

article in the African Comrade of Dar-cb-Salaam, dated the 17th November, 
1926. 

(b) They have no information as to the correctness of the statement 
in regard to the matter referred to in the article, but they are making 
mcjuincb. 

Sale op Plots (T L\xd round auott Moaibassa Ligfit-hoitsl. 

05 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Smgh: (a) Has the attention of Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to a report published in the Hfndustan Times, dated the 
19th May, 1926, in which it is stated that the Mombassa District Com¬ 
mittee, a purely Government bodv with representatives of various com- 
raunitit's as mere advisers, has offered for sale phis of land round about 
the Mombassa Light-house, but has stipulated that though Indians may 
purchase plots and build thereon, they shall not reside in them? 

(b) Tf so, why is this racial disOI-imination, and what steps have the 
^Government taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are in communication with His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India on the subject. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the information be available to the Mem^^ 
bers of this House, Sir? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: What information? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You say that you are in communication with 
the Colonial Oovcmincrit on this subject; and whatever communication is 
received, will it be available to th's House? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W Shore: T must wait and sec what the reply 
is before I can answer tliat question. 

Fa(J[.it4fs to Di{. SuDiiiNOitA Bose to visit India. 

66. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques¬ 
tion No. 297 of tlie 271b January, 1926, re^ardine; the grant of a permit, or 
emori'encv (•(tI ificnte to Dr Sudliindra Bose to visit India, has the attention 
of the Government been drawn to his letter published in the Amrita Bazar 
Patri/ia, datt'd the ir)th December, 1926, in which he complains that he has 
not vet succeeded in getliii" a permit to visit India, in spite of the assurance 
given by Mr H S Amorv in the House of Commons in February last that 
Dr Bose “ could at any time obtain a certificate ”? 

(h) Will tlie Government be pleased to state definitely whether they 
have anv oh]oction to allow Dr. Bose to visit India? And if they have none, 
what facilities have they offered, or are willing to offer to Dr. Bose in this 
direction ? 


Case of Dr. Sudiiindra Bose. 

183. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a communication purporting to be from Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
Lecturer, State University of Iowa, and published in the Indian National 
Herald of Bombay, in its issue of Monday, 9th January, 1927, under the 
heading “ Indians Banned from India ”? 

(6) If so, are the allegations made by Dr. Sudhindra Bose true? 

(c) If not, what are the facts? 

C'SE OF De. Sudhindra Bose. 

184. *Mr- D. V. Belvi: (a) How many times did Dr. Sudhindra Bose- 
%pply for a permit to go to India in the course of the last five years? 

(h) Is it true that each time his application for a permit was refused? 

(c) If so, what were the reasons for the refusal? 


Cask of Dr. SIudhindra Bose. 

185 *Mr. D. V Bplvi: (a) Were anv conditions ever laid down by’ 
Government for the grant of a permit to Dr. Sudhindra Bose? 

(h) If so, what were the conditions? 
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The Bonourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: With your permission I pro¬ 
pose to give a single reply to question No. 66 and to the three questional- 
asked by Mr. Belvi on the same subject. 

The newspaper eirticle referred to does not accurately state the position. 
Since his renunciation of British Indian nationality on becoming an Ameri¬ 
can citizen shortly after the outbreak of the war, Dr Sudhindrn Bose has 
on two or three occasions applied for facilities to visit India 1 liu\e pre¬ 
viously stated in this House that it was considered inadvisable to grajit 
him a British passport, as a passport constitutes a proof of national status, 
and since the judgment of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A in the case 
of U. S. A. versus Bhagat Singh Thind the national status of Indians 
naturalised in the U. S- A. has been a matter of doubt. Dr. Bose was, 
however, infonned that the Government of India had no objection to tho 
issue to him of an Emergency Certificate for a direct journey to India 
I am not aware when Dr. Bose first applied for an Emergency 

Certificate, but failure to issue one to him immediately was 

due to a misunderstanding by tho British representatives in America. 
This was corrected and Dr. Bose was infonned by the British 
Embassy early in 1926 that he could have an Emergency Certificate on 

application to the projier authorities If, as is alleged, he is still not in 

possession of the Ceriificate it is to be presumed that he has not applied 
for it. Dr. Boso did as a mattc^r of fact correspond with the British Em¬ 
bassy on the subject in the beginning of 1926 when he sought for an assur¬ 
ance that he would be granted a safe conduct and facilities for his return 
to the United States This unusual assurance the Government of India 
were not prepared to give. No conditions wore laid down for the issue 
of a certificate. 

Results of last Elections to Legislative Assembly. 

67 *Mr, Gaya Prasad Sln^: Will the Government be pleased to lay 
a statement on the table showing, Province by Province, the percentage of 
electors of the different Provinces who voted in the last general elections 
in the Legislative Assembly? 

Results of list Elections to Legislative Assembly. 

117. *Mr. Harchaiidrai Vishindas: Will Government be pleased to 
state the number and percentage of voters who voted at the last elections 
for the Legislative Assembly as also the number and percentage of Muslim 
and non-Muslim voters respectively? 

Results op last Elections to Legislative Assembly. 

118. *Mr. Harcliaadrai Vishindas: Will Government be pleased to 
state how many members of the European constituencies and Chambers of 
Commerce were returned unopposed and how many opposed to the Assembly 
at the last elections? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman; With your permission, Sir, 

I will answer questions Nos. 67, 117 and 118 together. The information 
desired by the Honourable Members is being collected and will be placed 
m the Library in the form of a Return as was done on previous occasions. 

68—79. Mr. M. K. Acharya: May T, Sir, ask the questions standing 
in the name of Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar? 

tQuI^tionR Nos. 183, 184 and 185. 
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Mr. pTMidant: The Hoiiourable Member kxK>ws that the Member in 
whose name the questions stand has not taken his oath, and the Chair is 
not disposed to allow those questions to be put by any other Member. 

80—86. (Not put as the Honourable Member—Baja Baghunandan 
Prasad Singh—^had not yet taken his oath.) 

Development op Vizaoapatam Haebour. 

87. *Mp. K. 0. Kelkar: Will Government give full* information on the 
iollowing points: 

(a) What is the total area of land acquired for the development of 
the Vizagapattam Harbour and the connection with it of the 
Vizagapattam Bayapur Bailway? 

(h) What is the total amount of compensation paid for the two 
classes of acquired land? 

(c) Who bore tlie cost of compensation for the land used by the 

Bengal-Nagpur Bailway, in connection with the Viza:^apattam 
Harbour Scheme? Did the company or the Government Bail¬ 
way Department bear the cost? Was there any agreement 
between the Government and the Bailway Company, with 
reference to the Bailway section in question and about the free 
grant of land required? 

(d) What is tlie date of the agreement, if any? 

(e) In what year was Ihe declaration for the acquisition of land 

mode under the Land Acquisition Act? 

(/) In what years was the cranpensation for the acquired land paid 
to the owners of land acquired? 

((/) Was Government a party to any litigation in connection with 
these acquisition proceedings, either in the subordinate courts 
or in the Madras High Court? If so, what is the result of the 
. litigation ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons! (u) 10,li;5-04 acres for the development of 
Vizagapatarn Harbour The Hailwn,\ connection referred to by the Honour¬ 
able Member is presuniahh the Raipur Vizianagram Bailway of which 
the Section Viziaiingram-Parbatipur has already been constructed and 
the remaindtr is under coiisfruction By the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway. 
This Bnilwi\y does not come near the Vizagapatarn Harbour. 

(h) Bs. 45,00,000 approximateU. 

(r) The compensation paid for the land has been met from Central 
Govemniont funds allotted for the development of the Harbour. Land 
for tht* eonsfruction of the Bailwa\ connection reh'rred to is charged to 
ihe Capital Account of the Bengal-Nagpur Bail wav under the terms of 
the PriiK ipal (Vuitract with llio Ccanpany. Tlit re w'as no special agree¬ 
ment for the construct'on of this Thiihvay 

(rf) Does not arise 

(c) Di'clarations for acquisition of land were issued in 1920, 3922 and 
* 19‘2(V 

{0 Payments have been going on since 1922.^^ 
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(g) Two original civil suits and 20 appeals have been filecT in local 
courts. The Deputy Collector’s awards have beqin confirmed in two 
appeals; all other cases are pending. 

Three revision petitions were also filed in the Madras High Court. All 
of these were dismissed. 

Exemption op *2nd and 3rd class Sardars op the DeucaN under 
Indian Arms Act, 

88. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar; Is it a fact that second and third class Sardars 
of the Deccan have, under the existing rules under the Arms Act, been made 
liccncees instead of cxemptees, and that also only upto their life time with 
regard to anns in their possession? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Vcs. 

Maharartitiu Brahmins in the Army. 

89 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government staTo whether there was a 
special military compan> consisting of Maharashtra Brahmins before the 
war? If so, for hov\ many ;veHrs was it in existence? What was its 
nuinorical strength? the company still in existence? If not, what were 
the reasons that led to its disbandm(*nt? In how manv different regiments 
are tlicre at present an> Maharashtra Brahmin sepoys? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer to the first (pi(‘stion is in the negative 

The next four do not arise. 

15 battalions of the Indian Army lecniit Maliratta sqioys. I am in¬ 
quiring how ni<in\ ot lhes<‘ n emit Aluhrattn 7^*rahinin8, and v^ill inform 
tlie Honourable l\Teml)er in due course. 

I 

PrOVTSIOV for M\H\RS, IllMOSHlS WD Mwos IN TIIK ArMY. 

90 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether there is at 
present a battalion of Mahars in existence? If there is no such battalion 
in existence, was an;> haltalion of tliis descripti<>n in existence at any time 
lefore*’ In case the battalion ha^ been deiriohiliscd, how have the Mahar 
unils of‘the battalion been dis]josed of? Ts there any definite provision at 
present for the inclusion of Mahars, liamoshis and Mangs in military 
regiments ? 

Mr, G. M. Young: I dure In Jit }UN sent no n^giilar infantry battalion 
composed ol Mjihars A h.iit ilmn e(enp()s(‘Ll (Uitirelv of this class was 
t-irined during the (Ireat War in June 1917, and named th(‘ lllth Mahars. 

It wais disbanded aftir tlie war and the nn n wtro demobilisi d- There is 
no dc'finito pro\ision at jiri'simt for the melusion f)f Mahars, Mangs or 
Painoshis in regiments 

91—95 (Not ])iil .IS the Hononralile .\romher-*—Mr. Duraiswoimi 
Ai}.angar—had not }et taken his ojith ) 

WoMLV VerTFRs TO Lem^lativk Assembly. 

96. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Oovoniment please state the total 
number of females registered as voters for the purpose of the last Assembly 
elections in India? *4i!» 
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(6) Were any special means adopted to ensure that all the females 
entitled to a vote were duly registered? 

(c) Will the Government please state tht' percentage of female voters 
in each province who actually got their votes recorded? 

(d) Were any special facilities provided in any of the provinces to 
purdah ladies to have tlieir votes recorded? If so, will the Government 
please state what those facilities were? 

(e) If the answer to part (d) he in the negative, will the Government 
please state whether it is prei)ared to order for the future that special polling 
arrangements should always be made for purdah ladies in wdijch only femak 
Polling and Presiding Officers should be employed? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (c) The Keturn 
referred to in iny reply to qucPtions I have just ausw'ercd woll contain the 
information required by the Honourable Member. 

(h) Elections for Indian and IVovincial Legislatures ht'ing a provincial 
subject find the electoral rolls Ix'ing prepared by officers subordinate to 
the Local Government, the Government of India have no information. 

(r/) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to amendment No 4 
of the amendments to the Legislative Asaembl,^ (Bengal) Electoral 
Begulations which were published with the notification oi the Government 
of India in the Legislative Department, dated the 29th June, 1926, wffiere- 
hy suitable arrangements were r< quired to be made for recording the votes 
of pardanashin female voters. The Government of India have no infor¬ 
mation regarding the nature of the arrangements made in pursuance ot 
this requirement. No similar amendment has been madi' in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly Ebctoral Begulations for provinces other than Bengal, 
and the Government of India arc unaw'^are whether special facilities were 
provided in any other province. 

(e) For the remsons indicated in the reply to (b) the Government of 
India propose to leave it to Local Governments to move in the matter. 

Abdul H&ye: I do not want to put question No. 97 at present, Sir 


Expenuituhe in connection with the Malabar Rebellion* 

98 *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Ha]l |Caaem: Will the Government 
be pleased to state the actual cost incurred in connection with the Malabar 
rebellion? 

The Honourable Sir Alezandar Muddiman: Excluding the ordinary 
charges on account of the units and formations employed in quelling the 
rebellion, which were not compiled separately and cannot now be cal¬ 
culated without an undue expenditure of time and labour, the not total 
^xtra military expenditure separately compiled is Bs 18.57,701. The 
Government of India have no information as to the amount falling on 
provincial revenues, nor can we estimate the loss to private individuals. 


Proposat.s for Manoalore Hasan Railway Line. 

I 

99 ’'‘Khan Bahadur Hafl Abdullah Hafl Kaaem: (a) Will Ihe Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state what final orders have been passed by them regard¬ 
ing the construction of the Mangalore Hasan Raflway? 
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(b) Have any proposals been submitted to them either by the Madras 
Government or by the Mysore Government? 

(c) If so, will the Government be pleased to place the correspondence 
on the table of this House? 

(d) Have Government any intention of constructing the above line at 
a very early date? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons; Wc recently received a communication from 
the Madras Government enquiring at the instance of the Soutli Knnara 
District Board what chance there was of a hne being constructed in the near 
future, and are taking action on that communication 1 cannot at Die 
moment make any statement as to what the final decision will be TIu' 
Honourable Memlior is probabH aware that when the ju'oject was 
examined in 1017 its financial prospects were unfavourable 


CoN=5 /RTTTION OV LtNL BT.TWEJA ATa stlAl.oUh AND MaU’H TO AIoRMUOOA. 

lOD *Khan Bahadur Hali Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
Lyster and partners were deputed by them in 1919 and 1920 to report on 
the jiossilulities of developments at the ports of Malpe, Tuticorin, Noga- 
patam, Mangalore and Coeonada in Die Madras Presidency? 

(h) If so, will the Government bo pleased to place their reports on the 
table of this House? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said committee has recommended the construc¬ 
tion of a railway line between Mangalore and Malpe ? 

(d) Do Government intend to extend the railway line from Mangalore 
to Malpe? 

(e) Is it a fact that the construction of a railway line from the coast 
line (from Mangalore) to Mormugoa is under contemplation*’ If so, when 
will the work of construction be undertaken? 

if) Have any estimates been made? If so, by whom, and what is the 
probable estimate? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(6) A copy of the report has been placed m the Librar\ of the House. 

(c) It will be seen from jiaragraphs 15, 116 and 124 of the report that 
the firm advised that the port of Malpe should be developed only if 
the improvement of Bhatkal was not pn ceeded with aud that if it were« 
decided to develop Malpe it would be necessary to connect it with Manga¬ 
lore by railway. 

(d) It is proposed to carry out a survey of a litu' ol raihva\ from Manga¬ 
lore to Malpe in 1928-29 and its construction will depend upon the re&Tifca 
of the survey. 

(e) No. 

(/) Does not aris*'. 

hXPENDTTVUE ON MusEIM EDUCATION. 

101. *Khan Bahadur HaJi Abdullah HaJi Kasem: (a) Will the Govet>i- 
ment be pleased to state the names of Mohsunmadan colleges established 
in each province whose cpsts are borne by the Government? 
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(4) WhBt amount is being spent every year on Muslim eduoation in 
each province?, 

^o) What is the amount spent for the last ftve years on the various 
institutions referred to in part (a)7 

The Honouralde Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a), (b) and (c). The information 

asked for is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
ia due course. 


Naval T«ain)NG Insthttions in India. 

102. ^Khan Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Ha)i Kasem: (a.) Will The Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state the number of naval training institutions opened 
by the Government in India? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is such an institution in Bombay maintained 
by Sir Muhammad Yusuf Sowdagar, Kt. ? If so, has it been recognised by 
the Government and how much subsidy is given to it? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) No nautical training institutions 
have so far been opened by the (rovemmont of India but institutions for 
the braining of lascar seamen opened by the (lovernmontw of Bombav and 
Madras had to bo closed down mainly owing to the scarcity of pupils. A 
training ship for deck officers will be established shortly. 

(b) No subsidy is paid by Governnumt to Sir Muhammad Yusuf’s 
Marino School at Nova Island, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Are the Government aware tliat the Indian Marine 
Committee of Inquiry spoke of this Instil ution in very high tenns, and do 
they propose to help tliis institution in any way or not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I believe, Sir, that qut'stion is being 
considered by the Bombay Govomment, but I am unable to say what the 
result of the consideration is. 

Policy of Cot^onisation of Andamans by Moplahs. 

103. *Blian Bahadur Ha^ Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will The Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Moplah pri oners 
deported to the Andamans in connection \\ith Moplah rebellion arc still 
induced to bring their families there? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place the report of the committee 
appointed by Government to inquire into the question in 1926 on the table 
of this House together with the report submitted by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to place the report of the Cardew 
mitico appoint(‘d in 1020 and the Government orders passed thereon on 
the table of this House? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Andaman Islands are marshy, unhealthy and 
unsuitable for dwelling purposes for the Mo))lah prisoners? 

(e) Are Government aware of the discontent and dissatisfaction caused 
among the people of the .Madras Presidency bv the poliev of the Gov¬ 
ernment in the colonisation of the Andamans by Moplahs? If so, is tliere 
any interOioii to ^toj) iheGaigration ol the families of the*- prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The prisoners in 
question i.re nlloWl?d, if they wish, to import their families. 
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(b) The report of the deputation referred to with Oovemment’s 
resolution thereon has already been published. I am prepared to supply 
the Honourable Member with copies. On my return from the Islands I 
recorded only a note for the information of His Excellency and my Honour¬ 
able colleagues. It is not the practice to lay such papers on the table 
of the House. 

(c) The report of the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-19‘JO is a 
published document. If the Honourable Member finds any difficulty in 
securing a copy, I shall be glad to assist him. The orders passed on the 
report d^al with a great variety of subjects, and (Government do not con¬ 
sider that it would serve any useful purpose to lay them on the table. 
If the Honourable Member wdll indicate the subject or subjects on which 
he desires further information 1 will consider whether among these letters 
there are any that will be of value to him. 

(d) Certain coastal areas of tlie Islands arc marshy and consequently 
malarious. Tlie sites selected for the Moplah villages arc suitable for 
dwelling places, and the climate is very similar to that of Malabar. 

(e) Government do not anticipati* that their jiolicy will cause discontent 
among the people of the Madras Presidency and have no intention of 
stopping the migration of prisoners’ families 

Street Names in Cantonment Bazar Area of ITydeeabaT) Sinp. 

194. ♦Haji Abdoola Haroon: («) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that streets in the Cantonment Bazar area of Hyderabad 
Sind have been recently named? If the reply be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state by w'bom the names were fixed and on 
what principle? 

(b) Were any proposals invited from the residents? If not, why was 
this not done? 

(r) Have there been any protests from any of the residents to the 
Cantonment Board regarding tho names given to some of the streets? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Government have no infonnation at present,* but 
I have made inquiries and will lot the Honourable Member know the 
result as soon as possible. 

Wheelers^ Contr\<t for Batlway Book-Stales. 

105. *Hali Abdoola Haroon: (<?) Will Government be pleascKl to state 
since when the firm of Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co. has enjoyed the 
monopoly of selling books, stationery and newspapers on the various stationa 
of the North-Western Kailway? 

(b) Is there any contract existing between the North-Western Bailway 
Administration and the abovenamed firm on this subject? If so, what 
are the terms of that contract, on what date docs it terminate and what 
amount, if any, is annually charged from the firm^ 

(c) Before entering into contract with the said firm, did the Bailway 
Administration invite tenders from others also? If so, what are the names 
of all those tenderers and the reasons for rejecting their offers? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the- 
Agreement, if any, existing between the Bailway Adminiitratkm and 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler A Co. ? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Since 1888. 

(b) and {d). Government do not think it necessary to lay a copy of 
the agreement between Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and Company and the 
North Western Railway administration on the table, but they are quite 
prepared to let the Honourable Member see it if he so desires. But 
perhaps the following information will satisfy the Honourable Member. 
^Ihe agreement runs for two years from the 1st January 1927, continuing 
from year to year, until determined by either party on giving not le'^s 
than six months notice in writing. Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and Company 
pay the North Western Railway, in addition to a small rent of one rupee 
per annum for each bookstall, a royalty of per cent, on the gross 
proceeds of all sales at the bookstalls, and a sum equal to 40 per cent, 
of all gross advertising revenue derived from advertisements displayed on 
the bookstalls. The North Western Railway on their side carry books and 
newspapers, etc., for the bookstalls free of charge by passenger train. 

(c) No tenders were called for as this firm has given satisfaction for 
many years past. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I know from the Honourable Member whether 
rny tenders were called for from other firms in regard to the bookstalls 
run by Wheeler and Company, and if not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I have already replied that no tenders were 
called for. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member as to why no 
tenders were called for? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Again as I have already replied, if the Honour¬ 
able M(‘nib('r had listened to my answer, beeausc the firm has given satis¬ 
faction for many years past. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May 1 ask if it is the fixed policy of the Govern- 
rnent that, if in the opinion of certain members of the Oovernment the 
firm is Huppeised to give satisfaction, Ihereftire no tendeis should be called 
frr? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The contract is not let by the Government; it 
is let by the Agent of the North Westc*rn Railway. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Ho 1 untirrstand that the Agent of the North 
Western Railway is not part of the (lovemment ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: You may so understand, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Iiall: Is he not part and parcel of the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether, even if Govem- 
jnent gets propt>sals which are ccrt.ainly more satisfactory than those upon 
which Mfs^rs. WTieelers are now taking the contract, the Govtmment 
won’t consider them because the present firm have been giving satisfac¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. A. Afc L. Parsons: That is a hypothetical question, Sir. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar: I want to know, Sir, whether the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy is, where they think the position is satisfactory, th'at it must 
be in perpetuity? 

(No answer was given). 
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Hr. V. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, if the Government of India is njt 
responsible for the management of the North Western Kailwa^ ? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Mr. N. M. Joslli: And if they are n sponsible for the management of 
the North Western Railway, is not the Agent of the North Western Rail¬ 
way the agent of the Government of India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I ask, Sir, again, whether it is the 
policy of the Govirnrncnt that no other proposals for this contract will 
be taken up so long as Wheelers are there? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: So far as 1 am aware, there have been no 
other proposals for this contract. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May 1 ask the Honourable Member, Sir, as a matter 
tf public morality, whether ho will not consider the proposition of asking 
for tenders from other firms? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: In regard to this matter of asking 
for tenders, wc leave to our Agrnts’ discretion to decide in particular cases 
whether it is advisable to (;all for tenders or to place the contract out in 
the manner they have done so far. This contract has to run for two 
xears, but as 1 notice there is a good deal of feeling on the subject, I 
am quite prepared to say that, when the two years havi run out, we will 
consider the matter. 

Improvements \t Karachi, Pindi and Sukkur W’'oRf(qr>?s on 
North W^esteun Rvii.way to obviate Reduci’ on of St^kv. 

lOf) *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a full-paire article appearing on page 11 of the Weekly 
“ Railway Herald ”, which is the official organ of the North-Western 
Railway Union (Recognised) Lahore, in its i«^slle of the ?4th December 
3920, protesting against the reduction of about 3,000 men on the North- 
Western Railway, and suggesting ways and means whereby such drastic 
reduction could be avoided? 

(h) What were the recommendations of the North-Western Railway 
Raven Committee in respect of the Locomotive, Carria'^e and Wagon shops 
at Karachi, Rawalpindi and Rukkur, and what is the definite line of action 
being taken by the Railway Board in respect of each of those recommenda¬ 
tions ? 

(c) Have the Railway Board accepted the recommendations of the 
Raven Committee, in totn or only partially in eonnoetion with the Locomo¬ 
tive, Carriage and Wagon shops at Karachi, Rawalpindi and Sukkur? 

(d) Are the Railway Board prepared: 

(i) to rebuild the existing Locomotive Shop at Sukkur with addi¬ 
tional pit accommodation, 

(ii) to lay down an up-to-date Carriage Repajr Shop at Sukkur, and 

(iii) to provide well equipped Wagon Repair Shops at Rawalpindi, 
Sukkur and Karachi, as recommended by the Raven Com¬ 
mittee? 

(fl) II the replies to part (d) are in the affirmative, when will those 
Suggested improvements be effected, and how many more skilled labourers 

be required at each place for each shop, respectively? 
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Impkovemi-nts at Karachi^ Pindi and Sukkdr Workshops on 
North-Western Rahway to obviate Reduction op Siaff. 

107. *Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of all men as it stood on Ist December 1926, working (i) at 
the Locomotive Shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi respectively, and (ii) at 
the Carriage Repair Shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi, respectively? 

(b) How many of the men working at each of the above shops, respec¬ 
tively, have been or are being discharged under the plea of closing down 
those shops? 

(c) Were the orders f(T closing down the aforesaid shops issued by the 
Agent, North-Western Railway, with the consent of the Railway Board 
and the Government of India? 

(d) If the aforesaid shops are being closed down in accordance with 
the Raven Committee recommendations, why are not the recommendations 
of the same Committee in respect of opening new shops and extending 
some of the existing ones also being carried out Himultaneouslj^, so as to 
absorb the men not wanted in one shop in the other? 

(c) Why do not the North-Western Railway authorities absorb in other 
f-hops the men to be discharged and thus provide them elsewhere, till any 
surplus of labour is adjusted automatically? 

(/) What objection is there to retaining them in service till the extended 
works, as recommended, are established and their services utilised for 
those ? 

Improvemi.nts at Karachi, Pindi and S ’kkur Wouksiioth on 

NoUTH-W^KSTERN RaHWA'^ to obviate RkDTCTION Ol S'JAIT. 

108. Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Govi'rninent be plcabod to state 
whether new appointments of skilled labourers for the North-Western Rail¬ 
way Workshops and Sheds continue to be made on the Ist and 15th of 
every month? 

(b) How many new men have thus been appointed since the day when 
the Raven Committee Report was published? 

TRia Honorurable Sir Charles Innes: I propose, Sir, with your permis¬ 
sion to give a single answ'er to questions Nos 106. J07 and 108. 

2 The Goveminimt have seen the article referred to by the Honourable 
Member and have considered the suggestions made in it as well as the 
suggestions made by the Honourable Member himself. 

3. The position in regard to locomotive shops and carriage,and wagon 
shops respectively is as follows: 

(tf) Locomotive Shops .—^Thc Raven Committee reported that the 
existing shops at Rawalpindi, Karachi and Sukkur are old, 
badly laid oul and uneconomical. Also that they are inade¬ 
quate to deal with the heavier types of engines which it is 
proposed to use on the North Western Railway. They sug¬ 
gested that all the shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi sib^d 
be closed down and that the existing shop at Sukkur should 
be rebuilt pn up to date lines with pit accommodaliQi^ t(Xt 
40 engines. It has accordingly been decided to clos4 
the kKXHnotive shop at Karachi, but a decision as to 
motive shop at Rawalpindi has been deferred for 
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Thfe locomotive shop at Sukkur is to be rebuilt with pit 
accommodation for 30 engines. 

(6) Carriage and Wagon shops ,—^For similar reasons the Committee 
recommended that the carriage repair shops at Karachi and 
Eawalpindi should be closed down, that the carriage repair 
formerly done in these shops should bo concentrated in a 
new and up to date shop at Sukkur, and that well equipped 
wagon repair shops should be provided at Eawalpindi, Sukkur 
and Karachi. It has been decided to close down the existing 
carriage and wagon shops at Karachi and Eawalpindi, and 
to provide a new carriage repair shop at Sukkur and a new 
wagon repair shop at Karachi. It is not thought necessary 
to provide wagon repair shops at Eawalpindi and Sukkur. 

4. On December 31st last, 1,275 men were employed in the locomotive 
shop at Karachi and 1,389 in the shop at Eawalpindi. In the carriage repair 
shops at Karachi and Eawalpindi 4G1 and 746 men respectively were 
employed. The numbers which are being discharged are: 

Kaiuchi Locomotive ....... 1,047 

Karachi CaiTiage shop • ...... ,371 

Rawalpindi Can'mge and Wagon shop .... 674 

6. It IS unlikely that the programme of Ihe improved shops will be 
completed in less than three years. It is impossible to ss^y what addi¬ 
tional staff of skilled workmen, if any, will be required in the new Sukkur 
shops when iiiey are built In the meantime, owing to the better use 
now being made of rolling stock,'’ locomotives and vehicles are coming less 
frequently into the shops for repairs Secondly, the improved methods 
and organisation which are being introduced in the shops are resulting in 
considerable reduction in the time taken to effect repairs. The result of 
these two factors in combination is that the Administration, though it is 
absorbing as many--of the men thrown out of employment at Karachi and 
Eawalpindi as possible, is unable economically to find employment for them 
all. It would not be justifiable io defer the closing of these shops until 
the now shops are ready, because the work which has to bo done can bo 
done without them. 

6. The order issued by the Agent of the North Western Eailway in the 
matter were issued in consultation with the Eailway Board. The Eaven 
Committee did not recommend that the shops which it is proposed to 
close down should be kept open until the new shops arc ready. Nor, for 
the reasons already given, could this course be justified. The preparation 
of designs, the construction of buildings and the installation of machinery 
in the shops will of necessity take time, but plans arc in course of pre¬ 
paration. 

7. With reference to the question in question No. 108 (a), the 1st 
and the 15th of the montli are the recognised days on which vacancies 
are usually filled by recruitment I do not know how many new men 
have been appointed since the day when the Eaven Committee's report 
was published, but S the Honourable Member is anxious for the informa- 

I will find out and let him know. 

' Grievances op Subordinate Eait?way Employees. 

Abdoola Haioon : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
reasons on account of which they were not prepared to have 
instituted on the grievances of subordinate Eailway employees, 
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as was demanded in the Besolution of Mr. Aoharya, which was passed in 
this House, as amended by Dr. Datta and Mr. Joshi, on 6th Tebruary 
1926? 

(b) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the Besolution 
passed by the International Transport Workers’ Federation Coii^ess, held 
at Paris in the middle of September last, emphatically protesting against 
such indifference shown by the Government of India in this respect ? 

The Bonourable Sir Ohailes Innes: (a) The Honourable Member's 
st1»ention is invited to the answer given to a similar question No. 386 asked 
by Mr. M. K. Acharya on 1st September, 1925. 

(6) The Government have seen the Besolution referred to by the 
Honourable Member. ^ 


Haj C0.MMITTBE AT Karachi. 

110. *Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: 1. Will Government be pleased to furnish 
.the following information regarding the Haj Committee at Karachi: 

(a) The names of the present members of the Haj Committee; 

(b) Since when each of the members has been a member of that 

Committee; 

(c) The rules for appointing members of this Committee and who 

'the appointing authority is; and 

(d) The object in appointing such a Committee and the duties, 

powers and responsibilities of the members? 

2. How many meetings of the Haj Committee have been held between 
Ist January 1926 and 31 st December 1926, and which of the members 
attended all those meetings? 

8. Are the proceedings of the Haj Committee meetings recorded in 
any register, and have they ever been communicated tojbhe press for public 
information ? 

4. What now proposals were made to the Government authorities by 
the Haj Committee of Karachi during the last year, with a view to further 
the interests and increase the comforts of and'remove the grievances suffered 
by the pilgrims? 

5. When will the term of office of the present members expire? 

Tbe Honountble Mr. J. W* Bbore: The information has been called for 
from the Local Government and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
when received. 

Hardships op Haj Pilgrims at Karachi. 

111. *Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the various complaints regarding heurdships and inconveni- 
enoes suffered by Muslim pilgrims in the Pilgrims’ Camp, Karachi, while 
awaiting the departom of their steamers from (Karachi to Jeddah, which 
complaints weia pnWUshed frequently last year in the ** Zamindar ’* and 
the “ U'uhlim Outlook ” of Lahore, the “ AUWahid ** and other news¬ 
papers at Karachi, the ** Hamdeurd ” of Delhi, the ** Bozenameh Khihftkt ” 
of Bombay and several other newspapers? 

(b) it a fact tha£ last year for want of adequate accommodation in 
the Camp, Karachi, hundreds of pilgrims had to stay out in the* 

open ubAer the burning heat of the sim? 
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(o) Ifi it a fact that under such ciroumstanoes the workers of the 
Karachi Khilafat Committee made arrangements for accommodating the 
pilgrims in private buildings, whUe the Protector of Pilgrims himself made 
no suitable arrangements? 

(d) What steps have the Government taken to provide more accom¬ 
modation in the Pilgrims' Camp, Karachi? 

(e) Is there any mosque within the premises of the Pilgrims' Camp, 
Karachi? If not, why has the Protector of Pilgrims not drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the Government to its need being keenly felt by the pilgrims? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Government are aware that 
complaints have appeared in the Press. 

(b) It is a fact that last year there was overcrowding in the Pilgrim 
Camp at Karachi. 

(c) Some pilgrims for whom the accommodation in the camp was in¬ 
sufficient lodged in musafirkhanas and jamaatkhanas. Government have 
received a report that permission was given to the Khilafat Committee to 
erect sheds in the camp, but it was not availed of. ^ 

(d) Government constructed two additional sheds and sanctioned other 
improvements lust year at a cost exceeding Es. 44,000 and propose to 
erect one more shod this year. 

(c) Government have no information on the subject. 

CkEDEJJTIAI.S op PllOTEOTOll OP PlLOttlMS, KaBACHI. 

112. *Ha]i Abdoda Haroon: 1. Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) the name of the Protector of Pilgrims, Karachi; 

(б) his educational qualifications; 

(c) since when he has been holding that appointment; and 

(d) whether b© bad been in Government service before being posted 

there ?' 

2. What Gk)vemment posts, if any, did the present Protector of Pil¬ 
grims, Karachi, formerly hold one after another? 

3. Has he ever been dismissed from Government service or suspended 
or otherwise severely dealt with, before his appointment as Protector of 
Pilgrims ? 

4. If the reply to part 8 is in the affirmative, what were the special 
reasons for his appointment to the post of the Protector of Pilgrims. 
Karachi? 

6. What is his present pay, and what different allowances do.eB he get 
and what amovints? 

6. Does he get any conveyance allowance; if so, how much? 

7. How many trains did he visit at the Karachi railway stations between 
Ist January, 1926, and Slst December, 1926, to receive the pilgrims?^ 

8. What is bis age, and can be continue in service even though he.Jbe 
over 55 years? 

9. Has the attention of Government been drawn to the frequebt com¬ 
plaints against the Protector of Pilgrims, which have been appearing from' 
time to time in the Muslim newspapers all over India and specially in 
the **Al-JVahid’\ Ksraobi and other local papers? Do Gk)vemment pnh 
pose to inquire into these complaints? 

B 2 
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10. Are Govemxnent aware that the’ Protector of Pilgrims last vear 
not only refused to avail himself of the co-operation of the workers 
of the Karachi Khilafat Committee and other Muslim Associations and 
individuals but also did not even tolerate their serving the pilgrims? Do 
Government propose to inquire into jfche reasons for such action on the 
part of the Protector? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1. (a) Khan Sahib Abdul Qadir 
Umar Khan. 

(b) Matriculation examination of the Bombay University and depart¬ 
mental examination of the Revenue Department of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment. 

(c) The Government of India have no information. 

(d) Yes. 

2. Clerk in the office of the Commissioner in Sind, then Mukhtiarkar 
and Mir Munshi to the Commissioner in Sind. 

8 and 4. The Government of India have no information. 

6 and 6. Pay Rs. 175 per mensem, personal pay Rs. 50 per mensem 
and conveyance allowance Rs. 75 per mensem. 

7. No record is maintained of the visits paid from time to time. During 
the pilgrim season either the Protector of Pilgrims himself or one of his 
staff according as the occasion demands attends the Rsdlway Station 
regularly on the arrival of each train with pilgrims. 

8. His age is about 60 years. The appointment is made by the Local 
'Government who are empowered to decide fitness for service. 

9. An enquiry has already been made by the Local Government who 
have found that the complaints were unfounded. 

10. An enquiry will be made. 

Sir Walter Willson: Will the Government kindly tell us how they 
know whether a train is a pilgrim train or not? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I really cannot give my Honour¬ 
able friend that information, but I should think that the Protector of 
Pilgrims must have infomiatfon as to whoVher a train is bringing in a 
large influx of pilgrims or not. 

GovEaNMENT Subsidy to Reuters and other News Agencies. 

118. ^Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they subsidise the Reuters, the Associated Press of India, 
the Free Press of India and other News Agencies, if any, respectively? 

(b) Do the Government of India and any other officers under them 
subscribe for receiving News telegrams from any of those News Agencies? 

(r) If the reply to (b) above be in the affirmative, what is the amount 
of money paid for the purpose to each of the News Agencies? 

(d) Are Government aware that the correspdndents of the Associated 
Presa of India almost everywhere are Hindus? 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a.) The Government sub- 
aidise no news agencies. 

• (b) Yes, 

(c) In 1925-26 the cost of subscription for Indian News Agency tele¬ 
grams was 28,145 and for Reuters’ Agency Rs. 55,200. 

(d) Government have no information. ^ 
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Pandit Ktlakantha Das: Can tie Government inform the House if*there 
are any laws, rules or regulations preventmg non-Hindus from being 
correspondents to any of these News Agencies? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander*,ifduddimaxi: Judging by my experience 
Hindus are very largely employed as correspondents to newspapers in 
India. 

Government .Acnox against Kise in P. and O. Passenger Fares. 

114. ♦Mr, Harchandrai Vishindae: (a) Has the attention of Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the speech of Lord Inchcape at the 86th aimual 
general meeting of the P. and O Company in which he refers to the 
possibility of raising passenger fares at an early date? 

(b) If so, will not a rise in the P. and 0. fares involve the Government 
of India and Provincial Governments in larger outlay to provide for free 
passages for their officers, their wives and children? 

(c) Are Government prepared to ask the P. and 0. Company not to 
raise their fares for the passage of Government officers and their families? 

(d) In the alternative, are Government prepared to negotiate with 
another reliable line of steamers to take and bring back their officers to 
and from England without having to pay the P. and 0. Company's enhanced 
fares ? 

(e) What exactly will bo the extra expenditure involved during next 
year by such^an enhancement in respect of All-India services? 

(f) Have Government received any communication on this subject 
from the P. and 0. Company? If so, will Government bo pleased to place 
it on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (h) The answer is in the 
affirmative 

(r) and (d) Government do noi propose to take the action suggested. 

(^’) This question is hypothetical 

(f) No communication has been received 

Colonel J. D, Crawford: Does the Government receive any rebate on 
account of the passages it secures for Government officials? 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

Movemknt of Troops to China in 1926. 

115. ♦Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Will Government he pleased to 
state what was the number of Indian troops, how much cavalry and how 
much infantry stationed in China till 15th December, 1926? 

(b) Are any troops under orders for transfer to China? If so, what is 
their number ? 

(c) What was the number of European troops, moved from India to 
China during the year 1926, till December 16th? 

Mr. Q. M. Young: (a.) No Cavalry: One Indian Infantry battalion and 
i small detachment of a Mule Corps both at Hong Kong. 

(b) The information desired by the Honourable Member was published 
in a press communique on the 24th of this month. 

(c) None, Sir. 
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116. *llr. Kardumdrai Vidii&dai: (f) Is it true that hnns paying in- 
•come-tax were denied the right to votAat the Assembly election? 

(5) Was that because rules do not permit them to vote? 

(c) If 80 , do Government propose to amend the rules so as to remove 
this disability? 

The Komourahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government presumes 
that the local electoral authorities observed the rules on the subject. 


(b) The rules prescribing the qualifications of electors in Commerce 
•Constituencies in which firms are interested are not uniform. In Bombay 
and Bengal qualification is based on membership of various industrial or 
commercial associations. The Madras rule requires that a partnership 
on whose account a right to vote is claimed shall have been assessed to 
income-tax in the previous year on an income of not less than Es. 10,000 
•dcTived from business. 


(r) No. 

117, 118. (Already answered —vide page 189 ante,) 


Opening op New Delhi by King-Emperor. 

119. *Mr. Harchandrai Viahindaa: {a) Will Government be pleased to 
•state whether they are in commimication with the Secretary bf State with 
a view to inviting His Majesty the King-Emperor to open New Delhi in 
1927? 

(b) If so, what stage has the correspondence reached and is there any 
likelihood of His Majesty accepting the invitation? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The answer is in the 
negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Governments Liability pou Imperial Conference a\i) Militiry 
Naval and Air Projects. 

120. *Mr. Earchandrai VUhindas: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have undertaken any financial responsibility for the 
expenses to be incurred in connection with (a) the Imperial Conference, 
(b) Singapore Naval Base, (c) increase in the Military, Naval and Air forces 
of India, and (d) Air services between England, Egypt and India? 

Tha Hohouxabla Sir Aljoander Muddiman: (a) The Government of 
India have undertaken liability for the expenses of India's representatives 
16 the Imperial Conference. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

(c) The Government of India undertake the whole financial responsibi¬ 

lity for increases in the Military and Air Forces in India. Their financial 
liability for the naval defence of India is at present lindted to the annual 
subsidy*" d 1:100,000. The Koyal Indian Navy, when inaugurated, will 
replace the “ Eoyal Indian Marine ” and will not, for some time at any 
rate, involve any large addition to the Government of India’s marine ex¬ 
penditure. * 

(d) The air services to be operated beffcween England, Egypt and India 
comprise an aeroplane service from CaiiG to Karachi and oi^ip servioe 
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from England to India via Egyft. The Government of India are con¬ 
tracting the aerodrome and hangar required at Karachi for the aeroplane 
service, the estimated cost of these being Rs. 1,20,000, and they are also 
providing certain special meteorological facilities at a cost of Rs. 12,000 
initial and Rs. 28,000 recurring. Ailregards the airship service, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have acquired the land for the base at Karachi, and this 
is being placed rent free at the disposal of the British Government The 
expenditure on this account is not expected to exceed Rs lakhs. i^They 
also have agreed to give a grant-in-aid of Rs. 4 lakhs to this service on the 
imderstanding that the ordinary import duties will be paid on all materials 
imported into India for the work. 

Royal Commission on Agbiculturr to visit Sind. 

121. Harchandrai Vishlndas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Royal Commission on Agriculture is likely to visit Sind 
in order to study the agricultural problemof that Province which are 
peculiar and not common with the rest of the Presidency ? 

(b) If so, when will the Commission visit Sind? 

(c) How long will their stay be? 

(d) In what place or places will they hold sittings to examine wit¬ 
nesses? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes 

(b) Next cold weather. 

(c) and (d) No detailed programme for next cold v^eather has yet been 
prepared. 

Repuction or Passenger Fares on Si ate Railways. 

122 *Mr, N. 0. Eelhar: (a) Wlial is tlie amount of the reduction of 
fare on the East Indian Railway and ihe Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(b) Has this reduction taken place on other State lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I la> on the tabic a ^latemont showing the 
reduction in pa'^senger faros on ^hc four State-managed railways since 1st 
April, 1025, with the fares in force on these railways prior to that date. 
This will I think give the Honourable Member the information he seeks. 


Statement of changes m passenger fares over the following State worked Railways 


1 .—I Radway. 


Class. 

Faren m force. 

Prior to Ist April, 1925. 

1 1st February, 1927. 

Distance. 

Rate* per | 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate pipr 
^ile. 

1 . . . . 

l-~800 

24 pies 

1—100 

24 pies. 


_1 


plUM 



801 and over 

18 „ 

101-800 

18 „ 





I 

- - - — 


, . 1 

801 and over 

. 12 _ 
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1.S, L Sailtrt^if-caatA. 


*■' CSaM. 

• 

Fares infforce. 

Prior to 1st April, 1925. 

Ist February, 1927. 

Distance. 

Bate per 
mile. 

i 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

11 . . 

1—300 

12 pies 

1—100 

12 pies. 


plus 


plus 



301 and over 


101—300 

9 11 




plus 





30l and over 

6 „ 

Inter— 



From 1st Jamim 

ry, 1926, 

JC. t. R. Section- 





Mail 

1—800 

r „ 

1—300 



plus 


plus 



301 and o\ or/ 

5 „ 

301 and over 

3i „ 

OrdUnar^ 

All distances . | 

B „ 

1—300 

B „ 


1 

1 

plus 



1 

1 

301 and over 

3* „ 

O.aiid R. Section— 





Mail and ^^rdinary 

Do. 

H » 

As on the E. I. R. 

, Section. 


Ij—J?. J, Itaxlwaji —concld. 


Class. 

Fares in force. 

Prior to Ist April, 1925. 

Ist January, 1926. 

Ist February, 1927. 

Distance. 

Kate 
per mile. 

Distance. 

hate 
per mile. 

Distance 

Rate 
per mile. 

Ill— 






• 

E. I. R. Sec- 







tion— 







Mail . 

1-800 

5 pies 

1—800 

6 pies 

X—50 

6 pies. 

- 

plus 

301 and over 


plus 

301—600 

3i 11 

plus 

61—800 

4 1, 




plus 


plus 





601 and over 

1 3 „ 

801 and over 

2* ,1 

Ordinary 

All distances 

»* » 

1—300 

3| 1. 

1—so 

1, 




plus 

801 and over 

11 

phi* 

61—800 

8 If 






plus 


0. and R. Sec¬ 





801 and over 

2 „ 

tion— 







Mail and Or¬ 







dinary 

Doi * 

^ 81 „ 

As on the £. I. Railway 

As on the S 

I. Railway 


i 


section. 

section. 
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2 .^^. JB. Bailway. 


' Faros in force prior to Ist 


April, 

1925. 


Class. 


— 

1 Dintance. 

Rate per mile. 

/ 

I . ... 1 1—160 

30 pies. 

- 


1 plV8 




15] & over 

20 „ 



II.* 1—160 

15 „ 



fill,8 




1 161 & over 

10 „ 



Inter • , 1—160 

^ M 


> No cliange. 

Jilvt 




151 & o^er 




III . Mail . . 1—130 

1 5 „ 



jthis 




151 k in or 

4 V 



Ordinary . ^ All distances 

1 H M 

1^ 

1 


3,— Great htdian Beninwla liathray. 


Class. 

Fares in force. 

1 Prior to Ist April, 1926. 

1 1st April, 1926. 

Distant c. 

I 

Rate ptir 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

I . . . . 

1—300 

24 pies 

) 



phis 


> All distances • 

18 pies. 


301 and o\cr 

18 „ 

) 


II . • . . 

1—300 i 

12 „ 




plhS 


r >» >» • 

9 „ 


301 and over 

9 

j 


Inter • Mail * . 

1—300 

n „ 

1 



plV8 


^ No change. 


301 and o\ er 

6 » 



Express • 

As above 

As above 

All distances • 

6 pics. 

III . . Mail 

1—300 

6 pies 

'1 



plus 


y No change. 


301 and over 

1 M „ . 

J • 


Ordinary • 

1—300 

! 4 

* n 

1—160 

4 pies. 

* 

plus 


plvt 



301 and o> er 

„ 

161—800 

8i „ 




plv» 


• 



801 and over 

8 „ 





1t08 
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4.-2'?’. IP. XiUt^agf, 


tClast. 

Prior to let April, 1926. 

Fares in force. 

From April, 1926. 

lit Pebmary, 1927 

Dintanco. 

Rote per 
mile. 

1 Digtance. 

Rato per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Bate per 
mile. 

1 . . . 

1-300 

24 pic8“^ 

All dig* 

18 pics 

1—300 

pies 


1 plun 

y 

tanceg. 


. plus 


1 

301 & over 

18 „ j 



301 A over | 

12 „ 

1 

II . . , 

1—300 

12 „ "1 



1 

1—300 

9 



y 

Do. 


plus 



301 A oror 

9 .. J 



801 A over 

6 

Inter , ^ 1 

All dii* 

5 

1—50 





tancog. 


plus 

y 

No change. 


j 


ul and over 

4i „ J 



III . 

Do. 

81 n 

1—50 

3i „ 

1—50 

31 pies. 




plus 


plus 





51 and OA or 

3 „ 

51—300 

3 „ 






1 plus 







801 A over 

2 „ 


Railway Reserve Fund and Reduction op Fakes. 

123 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount kept in the Railway Reserve Fund created under the scheme 
of separation of finance? 

(b) Has any amount been spent out of this, or do Government propose 
to spend any amount in the near future, and for what purpose? 

(c) Does the reduction of fares on the East Indian Railway and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway come out of this reserve? 

Hr. A. At L. Parsons: (a) Rs. 979 lakhs on the Slst March, 1926. 

(b) In 1024>25 an amount of Rs. 88 lakhs was appropriated from Reserve 
for writing down the value of stores. Government's intentions as to the 
future will be explained when the Railway Budget is presented to the 
Assembly. 

(c) No; but the Reserves are indirectly affected inasmuch as the 
balance available for appropriation to the Reserve Fund would be greater 
but for the falling off in earnings caused by the reduction inheres. 

Publication op Railway Board's Evidence before Taripp Board. 

124 *Mr. H. 0. KeuUr: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Tariff Board is a public body and makes its inquiries in public? 
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(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why any portion of the 
^evidence given by the Eailway Board before the Tariff Board should be 
kept confidential? 

(c) Are Government prepared to publish this portion of evidence also 7 

(d) If not, will Government state their reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Tariff Board has consistently 
adhered to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission that its enquiries 
should be conducted with the utmost publicity. The Commission itself 
recognized, however, that it might not always be possible that the whole 
of its investigations should be held in public, and the Board have sometimes 
found it necessary to admit o\idence which is treated as confidential. It 
rests with the witness in every case to decide whether he will give evidence 
in public, and if he desires that Ins evidence should not be published, it 
rests with the Board to decide wh ‘ther they will admit it on that basis. 

(b) The immediate publication of the evidence given by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner and Financial Commissioner of Railways on the subject of wagons 
would have been prejudicial to the interests of certain firms, and for this 
reason it was necessary that it should bo kept confidential for a time. 

(c) and (d) Yes. The Government of India propose to authorise the 
Tariff Board now to publish this portion of the evidence. 

Reduction in Freight on State RAiiiWAYS. 

125. *111. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state whether any re¬ 
duction has taken place in the rates of freight charged on any items other 
than coal during the last three years on the State Railways? 

(b) What are the reasons preventing a reduction of these rates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There have been no material reductions in 
goods rales during the last three }ears on State-worked railways, except 
for coal. 

(b) In addition to the reduction in coal freights we have made con¬ 
siderable reductions in passenger fares on most railways during the last 
three years, thereby facing as large a decrease in our earnings as was 
consistent with financial prudence. 

Publication of Railway Administration Repokt for 1025-26. 

126. •Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (la) Will Government be pleased to state 
the dates on which the Railway Administration Report has been published 
f'r the last five years including the date of the publication of the report 
of the working of railways for the year 1925-26? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state why there should be-all this 
delay in this publication? 

M[r. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I lay on the table a statement showing 
the dates on which the report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways 
• was published in each of the last five years. 

(b) Volume I of the report cannot be issued until the final figures 
of receipts and expenditure to be incorporated in it are received from tha 
Accountant-General, Railways. They were not received this year in their 
final form imtil the 9th December, while volume 1 of the report was isi^ed 
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on January the 7fch—volume II had been issued in the previous November— 
so the Honourable Member will see that there was no avoidable delay. 
The Itajlway Board are themselves very anxious to get out the report as 
quicklj as possible, and are discussing with the Auditor-General the ques¬ 
tion whether it is not possible to close the accounts finally at an easier 
date. I would like to mention that the Preliminary Abstract of Statistics 
for 1925-26 was issued on September 9th, 1926, a month earlier than in 
1924-26. 


Statetnent showing thp date of issue of (7) Preliminary Abstract of Statistics of 
Indian Railways and (II) Annual Report by the RaUway Board on Indian RaiU 
ways for the last five years. 


Tear. 

* Preliminay 
Abstract of 
Statistics of 
Indian 
Railwa3'H. 

Volume 1. 

Volume II. 

Remorkg. 

1921-22 . 

... 

11-1-1923 

11-1-1923 

* The Preliminary 
Abstract of Statis¬ 

1922-23 . 

1 

5-2-1924 

18-1-1924 ’ 

tics of Indian Rail¬ 
ways was issued 

1928-24 . 

17-9-1924 

9-1-1925 

25-10-1924 

fiitjt from the 
financial ijear 

1924-25 . 

8-10-1925 

31-12-1925 

6-12-1925 

1923-24. 

1926-26 . 

9-9-1926 

7-1-1027 

12-11-1926 



Dismissal or Mr, Wellp, Chief Controller of Stores, E. I. K. 

127. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it true that Mr. Wells, Chief Controller 
of Stores of the East Indian llailway, has been dismissed from service? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether there was any 
inquiry held and what the personnel of the tribunal was that made the 
inquiry ? 

(c) Have any charges of corruption or dishonesty been brought home to 
him? 

(d) If BO. why is be not being prosecuted? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Agent of the East Indian Railway held the departmental en¬ 
quiry which resulted in his dismissal. 

(c) and {d) We were advised that criminal proceedings could not be 
instituted with such a reasonable prospect of success as would justify 
their institution. 

Reasons for Sorphs op 30,000 Wagons. 

^ 128. •Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to expl^ how 

they came to have a surplus of thirty thousand wagons as mentioned by 
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Sir Clement Hindley in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Agri- 
<5ulture? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information given by Sir Clement Hindley 
to the Royal Commission in October, 1926, was that there was no founda 
tion for a complaint of shortage of wagons inasmuch as owing to im¬ 
proved methods of working there had been something like 30,000 wagons 
more than the number required for wwking the traffic for the previous three 
months. The number of course fluctuates from day to day, and it was not 
suggested that there will always be this number of wagons in excess of 
daily requirements. Apart from a falling off in traffic, the surplus is due 
to improvements made in the w^orking of railways and also to additional 
facilities provided during the past few }ears. The main factors which 
have contributed to the surplus are* 

(1) Reduction in the time occupied in repairing wagons with a con¬ 

sequential reduction in the percentage under repair and in¬ 
crease in the number available for traffic. 

(2) Strengthening of track and bridges enabling the carrj'ing capa¬ 

city of vehicles to be increased. 

(3) Improved marshalling yards and terminal facilities and better 

working in marshalling yards resulting in a reduction in idle 

hours of w'agons. 

(4) Reduction of train mileage by doubling tracks or adopting new 

routes thereby decreasing the number of wagons lequired. 

(5) Extension of the use of telephone train control thereby increasing 

the capacity of sections. 

(6) Increased sjieed of trains ownng to the extended use of vacuum 

brakes. 

(7) Gradual elimination of low capacity wagons, an increase in the 

tractive effort of locomotives and an increase in the gross weight 

of trains. 

(8) The system of pooling railway wagons. 

In addition to the above, there are many other contributory causes of 
lesser importance which have oi)erated beneficially to enable railw*ays to 
carry traffic with a lesser number of w^agons. 

Number and Price of Wagovs ordered since 1910 on all Railways. 

129 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (I^) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total number of wagons ordered since 1919 for the State and Company 
Railways?' 

(6) What was the average price at which these wagons were ordered? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The approximate number of broad and metre 
gauge wagooe placed on the line during the penod 1919-20 to 30th of 
September 1926, is 61,976. 

(b) We have not the prices for Company-mdnaged railways but the 
average cost of w^agons purchased for State-managed railways was about 
Rs. 5,170 per wagon. 

- Kumar Qanaganand Slnha: Were the orders for wagons placed in India 
or in England ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I must ask for notice. I cannot remember com¬ 
plete details for so long a period back. 
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Deficient EaJII^ixqs on Capital Expbndituee on State Railways. 

130. *Mr. K. 6. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the* 
total amount of capital expenditure incurred in connection with State Rail¬ 
ways since 1919 including that sanctioned for the current year? 

(b) Is it true that expenditure is sanctioned on the assurance of the 
Agent that such capital expenditure will add to the earnings? 

(o) Is it true that some railways, on which such an expenditure has 
taken place, have not only failed to earn on the extensions but have failed 
to pay interest on the old capital at charge? 

(d) What action do Government take in such cases? 

(e) What is the total additional annual interest charge in connection 
with capital expenditure incurred since 1919? 

KF, a. a. L. Parsons: (a) and (c). The capital at charge of State 
Railways increased from 1019-20 to 192()-27 by 142J crores. The interest 
payable in 1927-28 is 744 lakhs more than that paid in 1920-21. 

(b) Proposals for capital expenditure on op^n lines are considered with 

reference to the considerations stated in para. 7 of the memorandum on 
the subject of “ the programme of capital expenditure and expenditure 
from the Depreciation Fund ” placed before the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for Railways in November 1925 —vide Vol. II, No. 4 of the Pre- 
ceedings of that Committee. ♦ 

Proposals for expenditure on new construction are sanctioned after very 
careful scrutiny of the financial results of the expenditure along with other 
considerations. The scrutiny is, /of course, based on the estimates of 
capital expenditure, (he triilhc earnings likely to be expected, and the 
working expenses involved which are furnished by the Agent and checked 
by the Rjiilway Board in the light of previous experience. 

But estimates both for now lines and open lino works are after all 
only estimates and expectations arc sometimes insufficiently realised. 

(c) and {d). The only main railway systems whicli are at prc*sent work¬ 
ing at a loss aro the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal. For such railwa.vs 
as w’ell as for nil railways, everything possible is done by Government to 
improve the financial results of working, and the financial position of the 
Assam Bengal Railway is now much better than for some time past. 

Tenders foe Electiucal Equipment to be called in Indian Rupees. 

131. *Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: (a) Are Government aware that most of the 
largest producers of electrical equipment are represented in India? 

(b) Are they aware that the Indian Stores Deportment has been pur¬ 
chasing through these agents a large amount of electrical equipment every 
year? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state why tenders for the electrical 
plant required in connection with the new power station at Kalyan are not 
being called in India in rupees, but are being placed in the United Kingdom 
through the High Commisnoner? 

The Honourable Sir llmpendra Nath Xitra: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The Honourable Member presumably refers to the plant and equip- 
jnent for the Electrical Rower Station which is being constructed at Kalyan 
as part of the scheme for the electrification of the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Bailway. In conformity with the Buies for the supply *'6f' articles for the 
pfiblic service, indents for this plant and equipment have been placed 
i 1 )on the Stores Department, London, and no tenders have been invited in 
India. 

Procedure as to placing op Contracts por handling Goods on Statr 
Railways and Amoitnis paid during 1925-‘iG. 

132. ^Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (<i) Will Gk>vemment be pleased to state what 
the system observed is when new lines are thrown open to traffic in plac¬ 
ing contracts for the handling and transport of goods? 

(6) Are Government aware that the rates for the handling and transport 
of goods given on different lines «f railwava in India differ considerably a. d 
that they are fixed not with an> regard to maiket conditions, but are fixed 
arbitrarily by the Traffic Department’ 

(c) Arfe Government aware lhat on Company managed railways the 
system exists of giving out ih^e contracts by open tender to contractors? 

(d) If Government have no information, will they bo pleased to call for 
the same and lay it on the table? 

(e) Is it true that contracts are being given to various firms year after 
year without any inquiry and that adjustments of rates are made only in 
favour of the contractor and not otherwise? 

Procedure 4S to placing ot Contracis for handling Goods on State 
Railways and Amounts paid during 1925-26. 

133. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (la) Will Government state the amount of 
money, paid during the last official year for which complete accounts are 
available, for each of the railway systems under State management for the 
handling and transport of goods with contractors? 

(6) Will Government state whether these contracts are renewed every 
year or not? 

(c) Are these contracts given by open tender, or are they given at the 
discretion of the Traffic Department? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 propose to answer questions Nos. 132 and 13d 
together. 

The general procedure as regards placing of contracts for the handling 
of goods on State-managed railways, whether the lines are new or old, 
is to call for tenders from time to time. These tenders are takei^ into- 
consideration when a decision as to the giving of a contract is made> but 
experience has shown that the lowest tender cannot always be accepted 
and that these contracts can only bo carried out by firms of considerable 
substance and standing. The contracts are generally given fOr. periods 
of throe to five years to enable contractors to develop the nec^psary 
organization for carrying them out, and provided satisfactory work is done 
and the rates are reasonable, contracts are sometimes renewed, as in tho 
interests of trade it is essential that there shall be no failure on the con¬ 
tractors' part. The actual granting of the contracts rests with the Agent 
of the Railway. I lay on the table a statement showing the amount paid 
for the handling, collection and delivery of goods on the four State-managed 
Railways during 1925-26. 
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Statement shoufinj^*^ amfntnt paid /or handling, coUecUon and deUvtry of goods on 
A the State-managed BccUwaye during 19i6-t6» 



iMVOfM*. 

OS- ^Amount. 


Eastern Bengal. 8,16,947 

East Indian. 19,68,911 

^reat Indian Peninsula. 8,93,637 

North Western . 13,52,334 


Total . 60,30,729 


ClRCUMSTlNCES OP ALLEGED FllATJD IN SioBES DEPARTMENT, E. I. R. 

134. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the reply of Gov¬ 
ernment to my starred question No. 22 of the 2lBt January 1926, regard¬ 
ing the alleged fraud in the Stores Department of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, will the Government kindly state the nature of the “ transactions ’* 
referred to therein, and the names of the two senior officials of the Stores 
Department, who were dismissed from service, sAd the grounds of their 
dismissal, together with the reasons as to why they were not prosecuted? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Guarantee Fund money was utilized to meet 
the loss in the store swindling; and if so, to what extent? Will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table an account of the Guarantee Fund 
for the last three years? 

(c) Is it not a fact that according to the Handbook rules of the East 
Indian Railway Company, the entire Guarantee Fund belongs to the 
employees, the subscribers of the fund, and were the subscribers consulted 
before their money w'hs utilized in this way? 

{d) Were the facts placed before a Court of law for decision before 
action was taken in this matter? If not, why not? 

Hie Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (d). The two senior officials, 
w'hose names I will give the Honourable Member if iie so desires, were 
shown as thfe result of a departmental enquiry to be implicated in an attempt 
to accept iron of an inferior and much cheaper quality instead of best 
Yoi^hiro iron, of which 1,046 cwts. were being purchased. They were 
not prosecuted because Government was advised that criminal proceedings 
coTiId not he instituted with such a reasonable prospect of success as would 
justify their institution. 

(b) and (c) There was no loss, and no question therefore arose of 
usii^ the guarantee fund tO meet it. 

Mr. Gaya Praaad Singh: Will the Honourable Member give the names 
of the two officials? 

%ha Honourable Sir Oharlea Innea: The name of one has already been 
given—Mr. Wells. I am* quite prepared to give the other name to the 
Honourable Member outside. 
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pr Indian Ev^plqysss of E. 1. R. of Sta^s Railway 

I^IVILEGBS BY UNFAIR AGREEMENT. 

135. *Mi. CMiya Prutad Singti: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to a petition submitted to the Railway Board by the 
Indian employees of the East Indian Railway Company, and published in 
tha Weekly Muzdoor of Lucknow, dated the 26th February, 1926, in which 
|t ip stated that they have been "practically compelled to sign " a fresh 
liervice agreement bc^d, " under moral pressure and hidden threats ", 
•sometime before the Railway was taken over by Government? 

(b) Is it a fact that all State Railway privileges have been denied to 
•those employees of the East Indian Railway Company, whose services 
were retained, xn. terms of the said agreement? Do the Government pro¬ 
pose to extend the privileges of State Railways to the employees of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(c) Were similar service agreement bonds taken from the European 
employees also? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee fiines: (a) Government received the peti¬ 
tion referred to and have replied to it. They are, however, not aware 
that the employes were made to execute the agreement under any threat 
or pressure. 

(h) It is not understood >\hioh State Railway privileges are referred 
to by the Honourable Member In the petition referred to the main 
grievance which was alleged by the petitioners was the non-extension to 
them of State Railway Leave rules The men were allowed to continue 
under the old East Indian Railway leave rules as the leave rules applicable 
to Slate Railway employes are, at present, under consideration, and when 
the rules are revised it is the intention of Government to give those nf 
the late East Indian Railway Coy. employes who fulfil certain conditions 
the option of coming under the new rules. 

(c) All emi)loy^s, irrespective of their nationality, executed the agree¬ 
ment. 

First Day Payment for Employees of E. I. R. and Furlough 

Figures. 

136. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (.a) Is it a fact that the employees on 
the East Indian Railway get their pay in the middle of the month, and not 
on the first day of the month as in other Government offices? If so, why? 

(b) Will the Govejnment be pleased to state if the Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations and Fundamental Rules of the Government of India are appli¬ 
cable to the East Indian Railway servants? Will Government be pleased 
to state how many Indians and how many Europeans have got furlough 
leave during the last three years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (c) Yes. The pay clerks who travel over the 
line making payments cannot complete their rounds before the middle of 
a month. , 

(b) The Civil Service Regulations and Fundamental Rules are* not 
applicable to the East Indian Railway Company’s servants who were taken 
into Government service. No statistics are available ns to the number of 
Jesdians and Eu»opeans who took furlough on the East Indian Railway 
during the last three years. 

Llea^enAQt-Oolonel H. A^ J. Gidnoy: Will the Honmirable M^ber 
please state whether the delay in giving salaries to the einployees-dl. thSg 
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railway ia the eauee d ao mEuiy of them being in debt to the KabuS monby. 
lenders and others? 

Mr. A. 4. L. Fanons: Not so far as I am aware. 

Booking Facilitiis poe Thied Class Passbnoses. 

187. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that tha 
followi^ notice» dated the 23rd July 1926) h€U3 been issued by the Chief 
Operating Superintendent, East Indian BaOway, Calcutta? 

** The public are Jiereby informed that the authority given to guards to issue 
certificates to passengers to travel without having first purchased tickets for want of 
time as laid down in bye-law 5 (b) at page LXIV a of the current Time and Fare 
Table is cancelled. No passenger will nenceforth be allowed to entrain without a 
ticket. Intending passengers are therefore requested to come to the platform at ileasi 
20 minutes before the starting time of trains, and purchase tickets as laid down in 
Clause 74-P. L. of the same Guide." 

(h) Are Government aware that booking ofifices, specially for Third 
class passengers at most of the stations, are not open sufficiently early to 
allow passengers to purchase their ticket! in time to come to the platform 
at least 20 minutes before the starting fime of trains; and if so, what 
arrangements have been made to remedy this stale of affairs? 

Mr. ▲. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. I would invite the Honourable Mem^ 
her 8 attention to the reply which 1 gave to question No. 183 on the 19th 
August, 1926. 

(b) Government haVe received no representat^ns to this effect. Under 
rules booking offices which have not got continuous booking are required 
to open not less than half an hour before the arrival of trains, but the 
Bail way Board recognise that the enforcement of the system under which 
no passenger js permitted to entrain without a ticket makes a strict obsenr- 
ance of this rule imperative. They have therefore asked the Agent of the 
East Indian Bailway to take special steps to see that the rule is strictly 
observed. 

Examination of System of Communal Repbes'^ntation. 

138. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the speech of Lord Birkenhead in the House of 
Lords in July 1926, in which he said that ** the system of communal re¬ 
presentation tends to stereotype cleavage ”? 

(b) 1 b it in contemplation to examine this system of commimal repre¬ 
sentation with a view to find out as to how far i%i6 responsible for the 
present tension of feeling prevailing in India ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Yes. The quoiation 

mode by the Honourable Member, however, is quite accurate. 

' (b) No such action is contemplated. 

Cow OP Legation at Kabul. 

189. *Mr. Gaya Piaiid Singh: With reference to the reply of 
GoveiJ^ent to my starred ^estion No. 42 of the 25th August, 1925, to the 
effect that the Legation at Kabul, represents the British Government, and 
^e Government of India, “ in fact the whole Empire ", will the Govern- 
ment kindly state why the cost of its znaintenazioe is not shared by the 
British Government, the " whole Eznpte "? 

Mr- 'M. B- Howell: I have nofhhig to add to the answer given on that 
^ oooaiioii by Sir Denys Bray. 
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DdTAILS op StAPF AT KaBOL LEGATION. 

140. *Kr. Ckkya PraMd Singh.: Will Government be pleased to state 
how many European officers and how many Indian officers have been 
given appointments in the Legation at Kabul, and what is the annual 
amount of their respective salaries and allowances? 

Hr. X. B. Howell: ^part from the Military Attach^ and the Legation 
Surgeon and the two Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar the Minister's 
staff consists of one Counsellor and two Secretaries, of whom one is an 
Indian. 

The total emoluments received by these officers are approximately 
equal to those of which H. M. 's diplomatic representatives and their staffs 
of corresponding status in other foreign countries are in receipt. 

Projected Line from Rishikesh to Karanpravao. 

141. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to my starred ques¬ 
tion No. 28 of the 1st February, 1924, and the reply of the Govern¬ 
ment that “ a project for a Railway line from Rishikesh Road to Kama 
Prayag on the way to Badri Nath is at present under consideration ", will 
the Government be pleased to state if they have sanctioned a railway 
survey to be made of the line in question? If so, by what time is the 
survey likelj lo be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsonfl: Yes. The survey of the projected line from 
Rishikesh to Karanprayag on the way to Badri Nath has been sanctioned 
and it is expected that i^ will take about nine months to complete it. 

Prevention op Importation op Cocaine. 

142. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the following passage in the * ‘ Report of the administra¬ 
tion of the Excise Department " of Behar and Orissa for 1924-25 
(page 19): 

“ Cocaine cases show a remarkable increase from 52 in 1923-24 to 98 in the year 
under review. There had been a very substantial check on the use of this deleterious 
drug during the war, and for some time after it; but increased quantities of the drug 
are again apparently com.ng into the country through the ports, and the vice is again 
on the increase.’*? 

(b) Are Govemm«nt aware that in reply to a question on this subject 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 18th August, 1926, 
the local Government stated that " the only effective means of checking 
the traffic is to prevent the import of the drug. That is a matter which is 
under the consideration of the Government of India "? 

(c) What action have the Government taken in this connectioz^; and 
will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the latest communica¬ 
tion of the Behar and Orissa Government on this 'subject ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government have receiv¬ 
ed and read the Report. 

• (b) Yes. 

(c) The Government have not received any communications from the 
Government of Bihar and Orisaa on this subject, except in regard to techni¬ 
cal details arising out of the Geneva Convention. ^ 

. 0 2 
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The importation d cocaine is md has for many years l^en ^jeot to 
rigid restrictions and every effort is made by the Customs Department to 
render those restrictions effective. A copy of the latest Noti^aiion on 
subject is laid on the table, fFinance Department (Central xtevenues) 
IfTotification No. 65, dated the 20th November, 1926.] 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 


NOTIFICATION. 

Customs. 

Delhi^ the SOth November 19t6. 

No. Bfi .—In exercise of the power conferred by section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 
18TB (VTII of 1878), and in supersession of the notification of the Gkiyemment of India 
in the Department of Commerce and Industry No. 720-79, dated the 4th February 1911, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to prohibit the bringing by sea or land 
into British India of any of the articles named in the first column of the Schedule to 
this notification from any place named in the second column of the Schedule except 
when covered by one of the exceptions specified in the third column of the Schedule. 



Sehedvle. 


Articles. 

Prom 

Exception 

1 

2 

3 

1 * («) Haw opium , . 

Any Indian State 
or Foreign Set¬ 
tlement in India. 

Haw opium imported otherwise than by 
po^ 

(ff) on behalf of the Government of 
India, 

(ft) under an import authorisation 
granted by the Government 
of India, or 

(o) in accordance with any rule 
framed under section 5 of the 
Opium Act, I of 1878. 

(h) Ditto 

Any other place 
ontbido British 

India. 

Haw opium imported, otherwise than by 
post, under an import authorisation 
granted by the Government of India. 

2. ?roj>erefl o]iiutn, as dofmod 
in the Hairac Opium t'on- 
vention of 1912. 

Any place outtide 
British Indio. 

No exception. <* 

^ Voca 1( aves 

Ditto 

Importatrons, otherwise than by post, 
covered by an import authorisation 
granted by the local <»overnmcnt within 
whoso jurisdiction the im]»ortor re^'idos 
or has his place of business, or by an 
officer empowered in this behalf by such 
local Government, 

4. (a > Medicinal opium . 

\h) Crude cocaine and ccgo- 
nine ; 

Ditto 

Importatioits, otherwise than by post, 
covered by an import autlu^sation 
granted by the local Government within 
^whose jurisdiction the imporior resides or 

• 

i , 

(c) HorpHue, dlacetylmorp. 
hine, ooeoSne and thdr 


has hia place of business^ or by an offijcer 
empowered in this behalf by sudi local 

respMtive sdis ] 


Odtesuntet. 



Mm iotmms. 
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Articles. 

1 



((2) pBt p« riitont"ofich»l 
joid non-oIBcinal (in 
clndin^ the so-called 
artti-opkrm remedied) 
contaittbii^ more thani 
0'2 per cent, of morp* 
June or more than 0‘1 
per cent, of cocaine ; 

(tf) All preparations contain¬ 
ing diacotylmorphine; 

(/) Galenical preparations 
(extract and tincture) 
ai Indian hemp. 

6. Inaian hemp and bhang *, 


Any fdace ontside 
British India. 


Exception. 

8 


Ditto 


Importations, otherwise than by post, in 
transit to a place outside British India, 
covered by an import authoHsation 
granted by or nnder the orders of the 
local Government within whose juiisdic- 
tion the port or place of impoi^tionr is 
situated, «^nch anthoripations being 
marked “ In transit 


Importation*-, otherwise than by poet, 

(a) on behalf of any local Govern* 
mcnl. 


(4) nnder an im\>ort authorisation 
granted hy the local Govern¬ 
ment withh) whose jurisdiction 
the importer resides or has l^s 
place of husinebb, or by an 
otfi( er emi)owcred in this behalf 
by such local Government, and 

(c) in accordance with any rule framed 
under any local Excise Act. 


Note. —All the entries in the first column of the above Schedule except “ prepared 
opium ” and “ bhang ” shall be interpreted in accordance with the definitions con¬ 
tained in Article 1 of the Geneva Dangerous Drugs Convention of 1925. The words 
"National pharmacopoeia" in that Article shall be interpreted to mean "British 
pharmacopoeia 

A. TOTTENHAM, 
Joint Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


No. 55—77-E.O./25. 


Copy forwarded to—* 

The Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General in Central India and Rajputana, 
the Hon'ble the Residents in Mysore and Hyderabad, the Residents at Baroda, in 
Kashmir and at Gwalio’* and the Agents to the Governor General, Punjab States, 
Madras States and the States of Western India, for information and necessary action. 

All Collectors of Customs, the Collector of Salt Revenhe, Bombay, the Commurce 
Department, the Opium Agent, Qhazipur, the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
the Indian TrUde CopmissioDer in London, the British Trade Commissioners in Indid, 
Calcutta ind Bom^^y. and the Director, Federation of British Industries, Londou. 
for informution. 

The Director General of Commercial Intelligence for publication in the Indian 
Trade journal. f 


(8d.) T. D. AHMAD, 
for Under Secy, to the Govt, of InJMa. 
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LocAtiOK or Impxbial Libba&t* 

148. *Ux. aaya Praaad Singh: Will Government Irindly state what 
decision, if any, they have arriv^ at, regarding the location of the Imperial 
Library of Calcutta? 

The Soncmrahle Mr. J. W. Bhore: A committee consisting of the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, the Education 
Secretary to ihe Government of Bengal, a representative of the Libra^;. 
Council, and a senior'officer of the Finance Department sat in Calcutta in 
December to consider the present condition and future' of the Imperial 
Library, and to make recommendations. The report of tte Committee has 
been received and is at present imder consideration. 

\ 

Passport to Swamt Satya Deva to visit Europe. 

144. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state if there 
has been any communication between them and a^ local Government, 
regarding the grant of a passpewrt to Swamy Satya- Deva to visit Europe 
for medical treatment of the eyes? If so, are Government prepared to 
place the correspondence on the table, ami also state if the passport has 
been refused; and if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: The application from 
Swami Satya Deva foi^the issue of a passport was refused by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Punjab who reported the fact for the information of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Government are not prepared to lay the local Govern¬ 
ment’s letter on the table. 


Strength of various Communities in Provincial Legislative 

Councils. 

145. •Mr. M. A. JTinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleeised to state 
what the exact number of Moslem representatives is in the various pro¬ 
vincial Councils and how many of them are elected; and how many 
nominated ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to furnish similar information as 
regards the members of the other communities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: The information is being 
called for from the various Local Govemments#and will be supplied to the 
Ponourabl^ Member in due course. 


Mvssalmans elected by Special or Mixed Electorates. 

146. •Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1. Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any Musulman has been elected by any special interest electorates 
OP mixed electorate for which a Musulman is eligible for election imder the 
Government of India Act, 1910, since it came into operation. 

(a) To any of the Provincial Counoils; if yes, whShh, when and how 

many? ^ ^ 

(b) To the Legislative Assembly^ if go, when, and how many? 

(c) To the Council of State; if so, when, and how many? 
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2. Will Gk>venxment be pleased to state how many such special interest 
^electorates or mixed electorates exist under the present constitution? 

The Bonoiirable Sir Alexander Kuddiman: 1. A statement containing 
the information so far as it is available has been laid on the table. 

2. Provincial Councils ... ... ... 71 

Legislative Assembly ... ... ... 16 

Council of State ... ... ... 3 


Statement showing the number of Muhammadans returned by special or mixed 

electorates. 


Name of 
Legiglatnro. 

Name of 
Constituency. 

No. of 
Members 
returnable. 

No of 
Muham* 
madans 
returned. 

Year. 

'Bombay Legislative 

Sind Jagirdars and 

1 

1 

1920. 

CoanciL 

Zamindars. 



Oonoral Elections. 

TJoited Provinces 

Teluqdars 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

Legislative CeancU 




Legislative Assembly . 

Bombay Mill Owners 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Association. 




Ditto • 

Delhi constituency^ • 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Council of State • 

... 

Nil. 

Nxl. 


Burma Legislative 

Indian Urban • 

8 

4 

1922. 

Council. 




Elections to Burma 




Council. 

Bombay Legislative 

Jagirdars and Zamin* 

1 

1 

1923. 

Council. 

dars (Sind Land> 
holder^. 



General Elections. 

Bengal Legislative 

Dacca University 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Council. 





•United Provinces 

Taluqdars (Land¬ 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

Legislative Council. 

holders). 




Legislative Assembly . 

... 

NtL 

Nvl. 


rBnrma Legislative 

Indian Urban . • 

8 

• 8 

1926. 

Council. 




Elections to the 





Burma Legislative 
Council. 

‘Council of State • 


N%L 

N%1. 



Information oegarding the last general ejections is not available. 


Pandil miakantha Bee: Will the Government also give the information 
'as to in how many constituenc^s there were Muhammadan candidates, 
iiow many Muhammadan volstf^^are recorded in those constituencies and 
liow many votes were secordeft m all in favour of each Muhammadan 
ccandidate? 
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information iA 'nc^ lik’TRiin my Mmo'cfiate kttdwfedlg'e. H the SbticnhrfitbU^ 
Member will put a question down I will be deljglLt^ to Sittefla^ to €Sl$)ply 
him with the ii^brmation. 


Bengal Detenus. 

147. *lfr. M. A. Jlnnah: (a) Wp the GoTemment be pleased to state- 
how many detenues from Bengal are still incarcerated, and under what 
statute or regulations and laws respectively? 

(b) Will the Government state the period during which each of them 
has already undergone imprisonment? 

(c) Will the Government state how long further the Government pro¬ 
pose to keep them in prison before they are released or tried by a fwoper* 
tribunal ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). The number of 
persons at present detained in jails in connection with the Bengal revolu¬ 
tionary conspiracy is 16 under Regulation III and 72 under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. A statement is laid on the table showing 
the period of detention undergone by those who have been dealt with 
under Regulation III. The Government b? India are not in possession of 
similar information regarding those dealt with by the Government of Bengal 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

(r) With regard to the release of these persons I would refer the Honour¬ 
able Member to the answer that I should have given to-day to Raja 
Raghunandan Prasad Singh’s question on the same subject had he put it: 

** The policy of frovernment in regard to the release of detenus under the Bengal 
Criminal I^aw Amendment Act and Hogulation IIT of 1818 is to release them as and 
when considerations of the public safety permit. As stated recently by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in lii.s address to the Members of this House, Government are prepared to 
release individuals as soon as they are satisfied that their release would not defeat 
the object for which they have been put under restraint, namely, the prevention of 
terrorist outrages.’* 


TA^t of pel sons in detention under Regulation III of 7818. 


Name. 


Bate from which detained. 

Jadn Gopal Mnhherjee 


25th September, 1923. 

Satish Chandra Bhnttacharji aliag 

Pakrashi . 

25th Septeinbei; 1923. 

Bhupendra Kumar Dutta 


26th September, 1923. 

Jyotish Chandra Ghosh , 


26th September, 192.3. 

Monaranjan Das .Gapta 


25th September, 1928. 

hhupati Mazumdar . 


25th September, ’923. 

Amrita Lnl Sarhar 


25th September, 1923. 

Habindra Nath Son Gupta . 


26th September, 1923.. 

Kali Prasad Banerjee. 


27th September, 1923. 

Jiban Lai Chatterji . 


4th October, 1923. 

Satish Cbandia Chakravarti 


23rd January, 1924, 

Aran Chandra Guha 


25fh JamUQ^, 1921. 

Kkran Chandra Hukerji 


25th Jatoiiry, im 

Ptima CNflMndra Bag « 

m March, IftMr. 


2th Mdrdi. 1M4. 

PratuI Qanguli 


22iid^Aug!iet, 192A. 
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KSr. Ik. A. HUkikl -gir, I waftl to know whetlior the Sonourable Mem- 
her will be able to give us the figures of those who are under detention 
^aisider 'the S^ngal Crimmal Law Amendment Aot. 

nth BaaowM* Sir Atekander Knddfanaa: 1 t^hink I have giv^ yen 
the figures. I have not the periods of their detention. 

Mr. M, Jinnali: Will the Honourable Member be able to give the 
piedods of their duatentioii Mtk oat 

nie SottouiaMe Sir AleaaaSer Muddiaaan: The information is not here. 
T will endeavoiir to obtain ft. 

Ifr. "K, S. nfifidsb: Will the Honourable Member asaurer us that he 
will get the information, and place it before the House ? 

fitbnourable Sir Aftxandar Mttdditnian: I have no objection. 

Iftf. A. Rangaswami lyei^ar: Will the Honourable Member in giving 
the information give the periods of detention not only under this Act but 
the amount of imprisonment each of them has undergone in their life? 

The Sonourable Sir Alexander Mnddlman: That, Sir, is very difficult. 
Probably the Honourable Member may know better than I do the previous 
history of these persons. 

148 and 149. (Not put ) 

Economic ISTQUiRy Commiitke, lO^o. 

160. *Kuinar Oanganand Sinha: Have Gov(‘niment considered or are 
they considering the report of the Economic Inquiry Committee, 1925? If so, 
when will they announce their decision regardirjg taking action on the 
Committee's recommendations? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett; The attention of the H nourable 

Meitiber is invited to my rex)h to Starred Question No. 106 in the liegisla- 
tive Assembly Debates dated the 19th August, 1926. The Government 
have not yet received the replies from all Provincial Governments. 


ExTlf.R!tAT. C pital Commtttef, 1925. 

151. ^Kiimar Oanganand Sinha: Have the Government considered or are 
they considering the report of the External Capital Committee, 1926? If 
80 , when will they announce their decision regarding taking action on the 
Committee’s recommendations? If not, why? 

The HononraMe Sir BaeU BlaokeU: The Government are considering the 
Report of the External Capital Committee and the copies of the correspond¬ 
ence with Local Govertiments, etc., which are placed on the table, will 
show tlw action they are taking on the recommendations of the Committee. 
As I said in reply to Starred Question No. 69 in the Legislative Assembly- 
Debates of the 18th August, recommendations have in some cases 

to be oom^cved in Gonnection the Report of the Currency Commissioa 
' Government have already Muiounoed their deoiskwa*. 

And uitroutid^ the neceaaaiy Trgiwifctitiir. 
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Ji%riaL No. i.—Lmm *o JXM Mamaoino OovaBMOBS or wi Ixfibul Bam^ No. 
I>.-5121-F., DATED THE 22x0 Dbcbmbik, 1985: 


I am deaired to forward ifor the infonnatkm of the Imperial two oc^w 

of th. Raport of th. Kxtornal Capital CoT^ittoe, 

1y deliverer by the Hon'ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and Monetary 
progreu. 


2. It will be observed that the External Capitol Committee att^ greatwt 
importance to the development of the vast store of dormant capitel m India "{d to 
ihe increase and extension, with this object in view, of banking faciliUes. They 
empluuiiae the importance of a coordinated surv^ being undertaken at the e^liest 
opportunity of the whole field of banking in India to be followed by a detailed ex¬ 
amination by an expert Committee cr Committees of the lines along which progress 
ishoold be effected. The address of the Hon’ble Finance Member attempts a brief 
survey of the existing position, emphasising the points on which existing informa¬ 
tion is defective and endeavouring to point oUt certain aspects of the question 
regarding which further detailed consideration is desirable. The Government of 
India are consulting the local Governments with the object of filling in, so far as 
possible, the gaps in their information and of obtaining the local Governments' 
views as to the best method of further enquiry. There are, however, as is natural, 
*a large number of questions on which the Imperial Bank will be able to supplement 
the infformation in the possession of Government and to offer useful advice. The 
matters dealt with in the following pari^raphs are of this nature. They are not 
intended to be exhaustive and the Government of India would welcome any sugges- 
.tions and advice both on these and other points which the Imperial Bank may be 
in a position to give. 


3. One question, which is referred to in paragraph, 10 of the Report of the External 
Capital Committee is the extension of the activities of existing banks and the 
crMtion of new branches of the Imperial Bank with the object of increasing the 
facilities for deposit and investment. The Committee recognize that in view of 

the recent rapid extension of the Imperial Bank the ground acquired will have to be 
consolidated Mfore a further advance becomes possible, but they suggest that a com- 
,prehensive enquiry might be instituted to ascertain the localities in which such 
extensions will oner prospects of success. The Imperial Bank has, no doubt, already 
made a careful examination of this question, and the Government of India would 
welcome their views as to the ^desirabilily and possibility of a further extension 
of their branches. In this connection two important questions arise. First, the 

kdesirability of avoiding undue competition with existing Joint Stock Banks and 
jsecond, the possibility of co-ordination with the indigenous banking system of the 
country. The question ctf competition with existing banks leads up to the question 
of increasing the facilities for transfer of funds. The Government of India recog¬ 
nize that the Imperial Bank has recently improved the facilities which it offers by 
reducing the charges made to banks for transfer of funds wherever there is a head¬ 
quarter treasury. The Ooverimient of India would be glad to learn the results 

of this change and the possibility of any further extension of the facilities for 

transfer of funds through the agency of the Imperial Bank ior banks or for the 
public. In this connection suggestions for improvement of the system of remittance 
through supply bills remittance transfer receipts, bank post bills and telegraphic 
'^ansfers thfOugh cuirency might be exmsidered. It is understood that the Imperial 
‘Bank is already considering the possibility of certain modifications in procedure under 
® ‘he same paragraph of the External Capital Committee’s 

iwpon they suggest an enquiry into the possibility of creating new clearing houses. 
Un this point the Government o*f India would welcome the views of the Imperial 
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tmproTing the mechinery ior the tramfer of eecuritiee from one local head offl<» rf 
the BaS to another, or of modifying the system of ac^nts m the Public Debt 
^oea. JO as to facilitate the opening of ftfesh Public Debt Offices in ^dition to those 
at OiUcutta, Madras and Bombay, should this be considered desirable. The object 
of the last suggestion is, of course, the creation of local markets for Government 
seonritiM and tne development of local stock broking which might lead to the develop¬ 
ment of stock exchanges dealing also in industrial securities. The Government of 
India would also welcome any suggestions of the Imperial Bank for the development 
of investment through such agencies as Savings Banks and Post? Office Cash Certificates. 


5. I am also to refer to paragraph 15 of the Report of the External Capital Com¬ 
mittee, which deals with the development of the use of negotiable instruments. On 
this subject the assistance of the Imperial Bank will be most valuable, and their 
attention is specially invited to the suggestions made in paragraph 28 of the Hon'ble 
Finance Member’s address. As stated in paragraph 26 of that address, the position 
created by a recent decision of the Bombay High Court regarding Hundis is already 
under the consideration of Government. • 


6. Finally, there is the important question of banking education in India. The 
Government of India are aware that the Imperial Bank have under consideration 
the possibility of forming an Institute of Indian Bankers and its co-ordination with 
^miiar authorities in England. They would be glad to be kept in touch with any 
development in this connection. 


Serial No. -Lktteb to all Local Govirnmiints, No. D.-6121-F., datid th® 22ni) 

December, 1925. 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Government of Madras, 
etc., two copies of the Report ^f the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an 
address recently delivered by the Hon’ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and 
Monetary Progress. I am also to enclose copy of a letter which has been addressed 
to the Managing Gkivemors of the Imperial Bank of India. As stated in that letter, 
the Government 04 India are anxious, in the first place, to supplement their informa¬ 
tion on the various subjects connected with the development of banking, so as to 

g rovide material for a survey of the whole field as suggested by the External Capital 
lommittee. The Government of India will welcome any information or suggestions 
which the local Government is in a position to offer with regard to the preparation of 
this survey. Their views are further invited on the question of the best method of 
subsequent procedure, whether by the appointment of a Committee, or Committees 
to deal with special problems, or otherwise in order to carry out, so far as possible, 
the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. 


Serial No. S. —Letter from tite Manaoino Governors or the Imperial Bank of 
India, dated the 8th January, 1926. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. D.-5121'F., of 22nd ultimo 
forwarding two copies of the Report of the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an 
address recently delivered by the Hon'ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and 
Monetary Progress, for which we thank you. 

The subject is one which is naturally of great interest to us and we shall be pleased 
fo .do everjHhing we can with the machinery at our disposal to further the enquiries 
which are being made and to assist any Committee or Committees which may be 
formed. 


The various questions raised in your letter under , acknowledgment are 
exammed and a detailed reply thereto will be sent to you in due course. 


being 


^ aXaUTABT TO TH Oovmif- 

mm o» M4DBU, FiMAJna 1 }vas|^iNHt, No. 165, datid ihi 22kd Fiwoait, 1926. 
Development of Banking in India. 
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iB theif l«tt8r MKNte* tB «bM« Uie CkivecDinent India ask :— 

(1) for aay infamMieida or Mggastiooi ^ich this Govamment we in a 

tion to oll^ wiili TOgard to the iNDaparaiion of a anrvay of the wtiola Md’ 
of BaMHfig In India; and 

(81 lot snffgaationa as to tka beat matbod of subsequent prooed«i;p, sskaHur' 
by the appointment of a Committee or Committees to deal with spaoiaP 
preblemi,,or otherwise, in order to <»i*ry ottt, so far as possible, the ra* 
commendations of the External Capital Committee. 

2. t am dlteoted to state in reply that the Gorerainent of Madras would asmre* 
the Government of India that they fully recognise the importance of the subject 
mentioimd in the letter and ans preparea to gave every assistance in their power to* 
thb attggested ei^ttiry. 

3. I am also to state that in the opinion of this Government the most satisfactory 
method of exploring the question would be by appointing a strong practical committee 
composed of banking and business experts, which shonlo deal with special conditions 
in particular provinces by co-opting for each province, as it is visitea, members with 
special knowledge of the conditions and problems existing there, and that any points 
which seem ti require separate scrutiny shonld be examined by sub-committees which' 
should also have the power of co-option. When this committee has framed a detailed 
questionnaire, this Government will afford it every help by placing it in touch with 
individuals or bodies capable of assisting it. This Government would point out that 
in this Presidency they are not officially brought into direct contact with the technical 
side of banking organisations, although they are naturally concerned with the general 
question as affecting the economic life of the people. 

4. As regards question (1) in the Government of India's letter, the Government 
of Madras regret that they have no special information at their disposal outside the 
usual channels, such as the annual reports in the case of the European and larger 
Indian Bankers. Even this information is lacking in respect of the elaborate and 
extensive banking operations carried on by such agencies as Marwaries and Nattu> 
kkottai Chetties. As regards these indigenous banking systems, the Income-tax de¬ 
partment is no doubt in a position to furnish a great deal of valuable information 
as to their methods and the extent to which they assist in the financing of the trade, 
commerce and agriculture of the country. The Local Government are, however, no 
longer in administrative control of the Income-tax department, and the Government 
of India can with more propriety obtain directly from their own officers such 
information as can be made available. 

5. This Government fully recognise the importance to this country of diverting 
its hoarded wealth into profitable channels of investment, and would welcome any 
enquiry which had this object in view. 


Litter from V. S. Rundaram, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of 
India, Finance Department, (Central Kevenxtes), to All Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, C. No. 24-Stamp8/26, dated the 13th March, 1926. 


Proposal to reduce the one anna atamp duty on cheques . 

1 am directed to refer to Mr. MeWatters* letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22flLd 
l^ember, 19^, regarding the report of the External Capital Committee. The ques¬ 
tion of reducing the stamp duty on cheques was not definitely referred to in that 
letter, but the question has now been raised in the Council of State by the Hon*ble 
Mr. P. C. Sethiia and in reply to his question on the subject it was stated that the 
Government of India would consider the matter in connection with the report of 
the Extern^ Capital Committee. The Hon'ble Mr. Sethna also gave notice of a 
Eeeol«tion in the Council of State recommending a redhiction in the rate of itamp 
duty from one anna to half an anna, but owingyMl^e Hon'ble Member’s absence the 
Beaolution will not now be* moved. 

8 . From figures which have been obtamad by tlm Government of India frota the 
local Governments, the amount exf the stata^ dutj ebteined from embeesod* sfism]^ 
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c]>fqyiei i»aA l^esQ to be in the neighboarhood of 7 lakhs a year. The 

enpplied by tM veriw Troyinees are given below :— 


Provinces. 

btamp duty 
on chequeH. 
19;i8-24 

Stamp duty 
on cheques. 
1024-25 





Rs. 

Bs. 

Madras .. 


. 

f 

77,048 

69,252 

Bombay 



e 

£,41,000 

2,60,000 

Bengal. 

• 



2,60,614 

2,28,017 

United Provinoes , f, . 

• 

• 


48,045 

43,477 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Provhiro 




35,854 

85,595 

Bnnna « . . • . 




45,000 

46,000 

JBihar and Orissa 


• 


081 1 

j 

4,626 

Central Provinces 


• 


7,336 

6,100 

Assam . ,. 

• 

* 


j,078 

1,081 



Total 

• 

7,16,161 

6,83,998 


There is good reason 1o believe that the number of cheques stamped with unified 
:atamps is negligible. The above quoted figures indicate that the use of cheques in 
India is still on a relatively small scale, and it appears^ to the Gr>vernmont of India 
a matter for serious consideration whether the rate of duty should not be reduced 
as suggested by the Hon’ble Mr. Sethna with the object of popularising their use and 
extending banking habits. It is true that in England in 1918 the stamp duty on 
cheques was raised from one penny to two pence, but a perusal of the report of the 
debate in the House of Commons on that occasion shows that this proposal met with 
more active opposition than perhaps any other in the Budget of that year, and Mr. 
Bonar Law in defending it definitely stated that his reason for going on with the 
proposal was that the use of cheques had become so established in England and their 
convenience was so generally recognised, that it was unlikely that the increased duty 
would have any effect in reducing the number of cheques used. He added that if he 
bad .any fear that their number would be reduced, he would not proceed with the 
pdro|>osal. The position in India is entirely different, where the advantages and con¬ 
venience df the use of cheques are still imperfectly recognised. 

3. The Government of India would call attention to the fact that in 1921 the 
<piestion of increasing the stamp duty on cheques in India was raised both by the 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal and by the Bombay Government, 
but that on further consideration the proposal was dropped with the agreement of 
all I^ovincial Governments, since it was felt that it would constitute an interference 
with the development of banking. The question, however, of reducing the existing 
rate has not hitherto been considered. 

4. The view of the Governmont of India i.s that tlie proposal to reduce rate 
of stamp duty on cheques is one which deserves careful consideration. They have 
jpot sufficient data to decide whether the existing rate of stamp duty actually consti- 
tutee an obstacle to the developm^t of banking habits, but if it does so, they con> 
aider that this is undesirable in the best Interests of India and think that a redaction 
to anna might be a valuable st^ ^forward as well as a valuable proof of the Gov- 
enunent*8 earnestness in desiring t6 encourage the hanking habit. If the redaction 
of the duty were to result in popularisation of the cheque system, it is possible that 
redaction in the rate of duty would not in the long run lead to a loss of revenue to 
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Provincial Govemmeiita. to wham this revonne of coarse belongs. Tbe Government 
of India, however, would not be in favonr of ahy sngmstion to abolish the duty al> 
together, as was originally suggested by the Hon’ble Hr. Bethcna. It is true tiiat 
in the United States of AmeHca there is no stamp duty on dieques, but it is beUsfved 
that banks in that country find means to protect themselves against the excessive use 
of cheques for pHty sums, which naturally would throw considerable extra work on 
the banka and wmud tend to clog the ma^inery of the Clearing Houses. The Qov> 
emment of India would deprecate i;he introduction into India of any such vexations 
restrictions. 

5. 1 am therefore to request that the Government of India may be favoured ^tb 
the views of His Excellency the Governor in Council on this question. 


Sefktl No, &. 

Copy ‘ forwarded to the Finance Department, for information. 


Serial No. 6 .— Letteb from Miles Irving, Esq., O.B.E., I.C.S., Sbcbxtarz sa 
Government, Punjab, Finance Department, No. 11240-F., dated the 6tb 
April, 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd December, 
1926, and to say that the Governor in Council agrees with the view expressed by 
the External Capital Committee, that an early examination of the various subjects 
connected with the development of banking is most desirable. 

2. With regard to the question of iprocedure, the Governor in Council would 
suggest to the Government of India the desirability of convening a meeting of 
bankers composed of representatives of the Imperial Bank, Joint, Stock, Exchange- 
and Indigenous Banks and of the Co-operative Organisation, and of ascertaining 
their views regarding the necessity and scope of the preliminary survey. If the 
members were not in a position, from their own knowledge, to make specific recom¬ 
mendations, they would be able to make definite suggestions—^preferably in the form 
of a questionnaire—as to what further information was required in order to providq 
material for a comprehensive survey if they considered such a survey to be necessary 
Lo<ml Governments might be then addressed with a view to applying the information 
suggested by the questionnaire. The Governor in Council, however, is inclined to 
the view that the information which the members themselves could supply would 
obviate the necessity of the preliminary survey, and would enable the Government of 
India after obtaining the views of Local Governments if this were considered neces¬ 
sary to decide the form i^ich the detailed enquiry or enquiries should take. 


Serial No, 7. —Letter prom K. M. Purkayastha, Esq., M.A., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber or Commerce, No. F.-5/26, dated the 31st March, 1926. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamberr of Commerce to refer 
to paragraphs 9 to 16 of the report of the External Capital Committee published in 
October last year, in which after briefly indicating several directions in which Indten 
banking and credit organisation are in need of advance and development, the Com¬ 
mittee record a general recommendation “that the first step required is the oollbction 
of accurate and up-to-date information of the progress so far made and a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the whole field which we suggest should* be undertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment without delay”, and that such general survey should be followed by a 
Commission composed of experts. The subject was referred to in course of a debate 
in the Council of St^ on the 10th March and it appears that an enquiry is being 
conducted through omoial agency and that the question of the appointment of a 
Commission for undertaking a comprehensive investigation will be considered when 
the recommendation of the Currency Commission and the Agricultural Commission in 
regard to the banking issues arising in the course of their investigations become 
available. But the Indian banking problem is of so important a c^racter and of 
such far-reaching significance and the issues involved are of so technical a nature 
that a mere departmental enquiry could hardly lead to fruitful results. The probl^ 
requires for its solution a wide study smd critical appreciation, both of the facts of 
the Indian industrial and economic life as also of the history of banking develop- 
jBient in other countries and it is the considered opinion of the Committee of the 
Indian Chamber that a Commiuion of experts Bjtoald be appointed for^with and 
that the compilation of such data as are being Vbwe departraentally at present should 
be left to the Commission itself or at any rate should be undlutoken un^ the d!ree>- 
tion and aupervlston of the Commission. 
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2« The record of booking progress in this country is a piteous ens! The existing; 
bulking facilities ere inadeqnate, unsatisfactory, inelastic and altogether unsuite^ 
to the oountry^s needs and re<;Lttixements. The only brandi of banking in which any 
progress worth mentioning has been made is commercial banking. AU other aspects, 
of banking have either been neglected or prosed failures or achieved meagre results. 
Exchange banking is entirely in the hands of banks of foreign origin. 
IndustruJ banking ended abortive. Experiments on a very restricted scale are being 
conducted in Madras and Burma in regard to land mortgage banking. Banking 
facilities for agriculturalists through any property organised agricultural bank are 
unknown except for such relief as the co-operative banks Cave b^ able to afford onri 
a modest scai^e; and even the progress achieved by the latter hu been both slow 
and chequered. Lastly the problem of a State or Central Bank remains unsolved 
to this day, as the Imperial Bank of India is but a poor substitute-handicapped by 
its very constitution and the manner of fts growth m discharging the functions of 
a banker’s bank. In fact, it has been growing day by day into a powerful menacer 
to the welfare and growth of the Indian Joint Stock Banks. 

3. The most vital progress required in Indian banking is the enlargement of 
working capital. On the Slst March, 1925, the deposit of the Imperial Bank both 
on public and other account was 102 crores of rupees; the deposit of the same datu' 
of the four principal Indian banks wab 41 crores of rupees and of the five Anglo- 
Indian Exchange banks £103 millions. A large part of the working capital of the 
Exchange banks is located outside India; on the other hand there are a number 
of small banks whose deposits even though small have been neglected in this com¬ 
putation. In any case, it would probably be safe to estimate that the working 
capital employed by the Indian banks including the Government balance would 
not exceed 2^ crores of rupees. The figure arrived at is entirely a rough one 
but would nevertheless provide an instructive data for comparison with the cor¬ 
responding figure.8 of other countries. The total deposit of Japanese banks at; the end' 
of 1924 was 72,000 million yens, the total deposit of Canadian banks on 31st July, 
1925 was 2,227 million pounds and the deposit of the Australian and New Zealand 
Banks on 31st March, 1925 was 339 million pounds. The (Committee of the Chamber 
do not desire to examine further these figures in the light of population statistics; 
as they feel the inference can be obviously drawn on the basis of these data alone 
that at present in India only a small part of the current income of the community 
flows into the banks. To stimulate a habit of deposit in the people, to inspire 
confidence in the banking system, to multiply the number of banking organisations 
and thus on a basis of enlarged cash resources, to build' up a superstlructure of 
sound and elastic credit—that is the. first problem of Indian banking. 

4. After a careful study of the facts, special legislation will have to be under¬ 
taken to protect and strengthen the credit of the banking institutions. The question 
will also require an examination as to how far it is necessary to provide for a grant 
of special charters to particular institution or how far it may be necessary to in¬ 
augurate a system of national or provincial banking with the share capital either 
fufiy or partially provided or guaranteed by the Government. The working of the 
Imperial Bank will have to be carefully investigated to ascertain how far it is 
likely to meet the needs of a Central Bank under a reformed banking system and in 
its default, proposals will have to be adumbrated for the inauguration of a federal 
reserve banking system which, with the privil(5go of a note-issuing monopoly, shall 
lend elasticity to the monetary system and as depository of the ultimate reserve of 
the entire banking system shall co-ordinate and pool the resources of the whole com¬ 
munity. It will also have to be ascertained what changes would be required in the 
privileges now enjoyed by the foreign exchange banks in this country so^ as to 
ensure proper safe-guarding of Indian business interests and Jndian co-operation in 
working, how far and in what directions the co-operative banra may be strengthen¬ 
ed, on what basis agricultural banks and land mortgage banks ought to be inaugurat¬ 
ed, so as to bring banking facilities to the door of the rural population as also 
of the middle-classes in up-country urban areas and how the maturation of industrial 
banks which will not brook of any delay is to be effected. The Committee do not 
wish to anticipate how far the developments herein indicated might involve begin¬ 
ning with a clean slate but even recognising the limitation under which a too sharp 
reform of the banking eystem is practicable, there are measures which can be 
adopted as temporary expedients without any violent changes in the existing system. 
In the first place, the competition of the Imperial Bank with the Joint Stock 
Indian banks which is being experienced in many respects must he reduced. It 
may be possible to strengthen the position of Joinst-stock banks by placing on 
depovit a Certain part of the Government balance with these banloi. Simuarly 
•t^ may be taken to recognise the branches of the Joint-stoofc banks as Ooverm 
meiit Tiwnrers in places where the Imperial Bank has no branchea. 
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6 . If the Imi&ial Bank has tbas to strengthen the hands of the Indian Joint* 
atook banks^ the Setter will have to strexu^faen the hands of the shroffs or indi* 
^epons bankers. A fact which handicaps the mobility of hanking rapit^ from one 
pt^ to another and which may be referred to in this connection is the high 
<ooinisiaiinn chi^ged by the banks in coUeotinx cheques drawn ou other stations, 
lilhl c#|ivniai 4 Qn obargM bv (he Irnperial Bank is heavy and that by other banks 
is only triflii;^ less hea'^ but this is comparatively a minor aspect of the question* 
In Qmat Bratain and united States of America the creation of an open money 
lends particul^ mobility to the monetary resources. This mulmt consists 
an disioottnting the salf*‘liQuidating trade bills brought to the commercial banks by 
we innumerable bill brokers and discounting houses. In India except in respect 
of foreign trade the corresponding facilities offered by the open money market in 
Bnglaad and America particularly with regard to the financing of internal trade 
are almost entirely absent. A very necessary development of the Indian banking 
wyalem lies through its evolution of such an open money market so that the 
mtrchanis may be fisumoially relieved by an extended use of the credit instru* 
mcnts. It is no doubt true that trade bills are discounted to a limited extent by 
commercial banks but in the absence of re-discoimting facilities from the central 
bwskirw institution as there exist in Great Britain or United States of America, 
such discounting business is on a very much restricted scale. Signal service was 
in this direction hitherto being rendered by the shroffs and other indigenous 
bankers who grant accommodation to the merchants against hundis. But even this 
ottremely useful and resourceful activity of the indigenous bankers has a tendency 
to lie materially curtailed in recent years. The Exchange banks which used to 
borrow money from abroad to finance the foreign trade in the country have now 
besn relying more and more on the local market; with the result that the resources 
which until recent years were available to finance the movement of internal trade 
are uow being exploited to benefit foreign trade entirely. The Committee of the 
Indian Chaml^r cannot stress too much on the necessity of developing the indi¬ 
genous banking system, as a part and parcel of the open money market as it 
axists in Great Britain or in U. B. A. under the present system the shroffs grant 
aeeommodation to merchants on hundis which in a very large number of instances 
are substitutes of the internal trade bills, the accommodation required being for 
financing actual commercial transactions. These hundis resemble in a very large 
measure the Kingle^name American “Commercial papers” which are freely discounted 
by the American Commercial banks. In the absence of such adequate facilities 

lor discounting, accommodation available in this country for merchants from indi¬ 
genous bonkers is naturally restricted. If, however, under a developed system of 
Indian banking the commercial banks were to freely discount the internal trade 
bills or advance money to the indigenous discounting houses to finance their opera¬ 
tions much of the existing financial strain on the merchants would have been 

relieved. Besides, the great service rendered to the domestic trade, the creation 
■of an open money market will have the additional merit of stabilising the money 
rates and lending liquidity to the resources of fhe commercial banks. 

6 . The question of agricurtural credit has been receiving tgreat attention in 
recent years in New Zealand and in Great Britain and in the latter country only 

recently (he report of Mr. R. R, Enfield published by the Ministry of Agriculture 

formulates im|Portant proposals. With regard to the establishment of a Central 
Loan Bank based on.jihe American and German model as also the liberal grant 
on ^i'he part of th#; commercial bank of overdrafts for agricultural purposes. 
The weakness of the British banking in its total absence of facilities for long term 
investments is also inherent in the Indian system. In Japan and Germany a 

special type of Credit Institution had been evolved which advance money for long 

periods to industrial undertaking on hypothecation of capitalised assets, stock-in- 

trade and sometimes without any gecurity collateral or otherwise. The Hypothetic 

Bank of Japan which was esiahlitliai} ^ in'1897 is now at the head of 27 industrial 
and agricultural banks of Japi^ qaiT^g on business in different prefectures. The 
total advance of those insti^ltiw the Hypothetic Bank at the end of 1924 was 
ever 1,000 million yens or ex^tpiMed at the rate of mint par over 126 crores of 
nipeas. The whole of this fMIgwi ropreteets a long term industrial and egrio^iural 
Investment. i 

’7. These are some el the lalient featurei of the Indian banking problems whicdi 
Uie Committee el Ibe Indian Chamber have thought fit to bring to the notice of 

QovernmeiikNMl^ Indie, their object being te bring out the vastneee lienee 
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involved in any ej^nminatioii of the problems. They suggest therefore that instead 
of a departmental enquiry as is bemg carried on at present, a Commission to 

enquire mto ^ whole question of banking development and organisation of credit 
facilities be appointed at an early date with the widest terms of reference. Tha 
importance of such an investigation cannot be overstated having regard to the fact 
that an enquiry into the banking problems has long been overdue. No further time 
should not be lost in opening the suggested Commission of enquiry. The compila¬ 
tion of such data as are being departmentally made at present could be left to 
the Commission itself or at any rate could be undertaken under the discretion of 
the Commission after it has been appointed. The Committee of the Chamber 
strongly disapprove the suggestion that an enquiry into the banking problem should 
be deferred till the Royad Commission on Indian Currency or the forthcoming 
Royal Commission on Agriculture have completed their labours. The primary sub¬ 
jects of investigation to be carried out by these Commissions are entirely different 
and they might at best touch a fringe of the issues which are likely to be raised 
by the proposed Commission to investigate banking problem. Besides, a problem 
like the note issue which is being examined by the Currency Commission with a 
view to find out whether, and if so, on what conditions the note issue is io be 

handed over to the Imperial Bank can lie settled in a definite and final manner 
only when such defects as exist in the present constitution of the Imperial Bank 

have been removed. Once the Impeiial Bank has been placed on a satisfactory 

footing and on a basis acceptable hi public opinion and useful for the purpose for 
which it is intended, there will be time enough to consider if and how the note 
issue is to be managed by it. The present attitude of the Government may well 
be described as putting the cart before the horse. In the same way no definite 
recommendations regarmng co-operative banks, land mortgage banks and agricultural 
banks which the Agricultural Commission can make will have any meaning or 
significance until and unless the main banking problem of the country has been 
understood and a solution found. The general outline has to be fixed up before 
details can or need be filled in. For those reasong, and for the additional but 
emphatic reason that the country is passing through terrible upheaval and indus¬ 
trial stagnation which requires urgent and immediate relief through a well developed 
system of banking amenities, the Committee urge the appointment at the earliest 
possible moment of a Royal Banking Commission and trust that in regard to the 
peraonntJ of such a Commission, the Government will see to it that there is a 
majority of Indian Members under the Chairmanship of an Indian business man. 

(Acknowledge.) 


fierial No. fi. — Letteu from G. P. Hoog, Esq., I.C.S., SBmETARY to the Govern 
MENT OF Bengal, No. 4T.A.r., dated rHK 16th April, 1926. 

I am directed to submit herewith for the information of the Government of 
India an ovtract from the proceedings of a meeting of the Advisory Board of 
Industries, Bengal, held on 5th January, 1^6 on the subject of a recommendation 
made by the External Capital Committee, 1925, to the effect that a comprehen¬ 
sive co-ordinate survey of the whole field of banking should be undertaken at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Proco'>fJiofftt of fhr 9ih mrpfing of llir ArJriftory Tinnrtl of IiiditsifripM, Prnijal, 7/rV 
at No. Jf.OfhA.^ Free School Street, Calcutta, at 11 a. rn. on 7'ue><day the 5th 
January, 19S6. 


Present : 

Dr. D. B. Meek, M.A., D.Sr.. O.BE., Director of Industries, Bengal, Chairman. 
The Ilon’hle Sir William Currie, Kt., M.L.A. 

D. P. Khaitan, Esq., M.L.C. • 

P. N. Bluerji, Esq. \ 

Rai Jamini Mohon Mitra Bahadur, Begistrar of Co operative Societies, Bengal. 
A. T. Weston, Fsq., M.Sn., M.I.C.E., M.I.E., (Ind.), Deputy Director of 

Industries, Bengal, Secretary, 
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6. Mr. KhaHui marad that tba Hhard aboaM irfjra for aarfy action, oo ^ raoom- 
. mendfttion of Extanai Cipitai Committee to the effert e e^prek^i^ oo- 
4 ^iiuited Burvegr Ot the whole field of Imuking shotild be undertaken. The IB^d 
atiMhed great uiMrtence to this recOxnhiendaticm and desired that Government should 
be pressed to tin early steps in the matter. 


Serial Jv^o. P.—Lkttib fbom th* Manaodio GovurnObs or tbx Imfibial Bank or 
India, No. 1432, dated the 27th Afbil 1926. 

Zn reply to your letter No. D.-6121‘F. of the 22nd December last we have the 
honour to advise you as follows 

1. Exteneton of Banking FacUiUte in India. 

(aj The deeirabiHty and possibility of a further extension of Branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India .—During the past five years the possibilities of practically 
every place of any size or importance in India and Burma have been explored with a 
view to establishing a Brancn of the Bank in such place : and to complete the tale 
of 100 New Branches we have had to open in a number of towns where the prospects 
of the Branch ever paying its way are remote. It is doubtful if it will be possible, 
in the near future, to increase the number of such branches to any appreciable extent 
and any extension for the present must therefore come through an increase in the 
number of Pay Offices and Outstatmns : such Offices can be run at a small cost as 
there are no Currency Chests, witn their lar^ ca^h balances, to be responsible for 
and a less expensive staff can be employed. The working of these Pay Offices and 
Gutstations will furnish us with valuable data upon which to work when the time for 
a further advance in Branch development arises. 

(A) The desirahilHy of avoidino undue Competition with existing Joint Stock 
Banks .—There are now very few places where a Joint Stock Bank is established and 
the Imperial! Bank of India is not represented : our development has therefore un¬ 
doubtedly restricted the immediate field of development open to joint stock Banks. 
This is a matter for regret but the withdrawal of the hanking facilities now provided 
by us with no certainty of Joint Stock, banking development on a more rapid scale 
than has occurred in the past, would be even more regrettable. The result of our 
opening Branches at places where Joint Stock Banks were already established has 
generally l»een an all-round drop in rates to a more reasonable level and to that extent 
the Joint Rtw’k Banks have suftered 1^ our competition but it is not, nor ever has been, 
the Bank’s policy to drive out such Banks by reducing rates below a fair and reason¬ 
able level. The Joint Stock Banks are free from the restrictions which the Imperil 
Bank of India Act puts on the business tho Bank can undertake and this, in itself, is 
of considerable advantage to them when competing with us for business. 

(r) Transfer of Fi/nd?.—Towards the end of 1924 the charge to Banks for the 
transfer of funds wlierever there is a headquarters treasury was fixed at 1/32 per cent 
Tlie total transfers taken by Banks for the years 1923 to 1925 inclusive were as 
follows ;— 


Ks. 

. 26*40 lacs, 

. J;. 91'42 „ 

19‘-f».62*00 „ 


from these figures it is clear that the arrangement has greatly facilitated the transfer 
of funds by banks. 


We have no suggestions to mal« for improvement of the systei^ of remittance 
through supply bills, etc., the prpent arrangement under which tHe Bank issues 
telegraphic transfers and demand drafts at low rates, ooupled with the Government 
supply bill system and the ,«rdinary bazar demand hundi, would appear to fill the 
Country s requirements for Miittanoe facilities and we are not aware of any pro¬ 
nounced demand for improvements in such facilities as are available ♦ 


fo-^dination mth the indigenous Banleing System, of the 
£oun»ry.—The m^genous banking sya^ of the Country u carried m by the S^ffa 
£owcars and Cbettiurs and, from the Weateri^ point of view, u more in the nature of 
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money-lending than banking. The mainstoy of Western Banking, the cwrent ^imt 
•^th cheques freely drAwn thareon, is almost entirely absent and ^though depo^itB are 
taken £Be hr<i»*)oi-tkito they bear to the firm’s total assets are usuaUy small as oonmarad 
with those of a Bank working oh Western lines. At present out re^tions eath the 
indigenous Banker are confined to granting facilities fw r^ittance and financing hm 
by discounting or rediscounting his bills and granting him advances in other ways. The 
business we carry on with these indigenous Bankers and Money-Lenders ib very con¬ 
siderable and it is a business which it is our policy to encourage and develop. 


2. Clearing Houses. 

la) The creation of new Clearing The Bank is desirous of encouraging 

wherever possible the establishment of Clearing Houses and this questmn is one which 
we have constantly before us. 

Clearing Houses are established in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon^ Cawnpo]^, 
Delhi, Lahore, Simla, Karachi, Colombo and Ahmedabad and we have m view the 
establishment of Clearing Houses at Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Peshawar as soon as the 
volume of business at these places will justify this step being taken. 

A Clearing House is an arrangement between Banks for mutual convemence in 

dealing with cheques and other iiegotiable instruments and the advantages to every 
Member of a Clearing House are so considerable that it may be accepted that wherever 
local conditions make it desirable and possible a Clearing House is already in existence. 

It may therefore be granted that Clearing Houses are established more or less 
automatically whenever the volume of cheques dealt with assumes proportions which 
justify their formations hut it must not be forgotten in this connection that Clearing 
iluuseb are brought into existence as the result of the growth of the banking habit 
and the use by the Public of Cheques and that they do not in themselves foster the 
Banking habit nor does their establishment tend to increase the number of cheques 
used by the Public.* 

At many places where no Clearing House is established a system of Clearing exists 

by means of cheques on the Imperial Bank being given in place of actual cash in 

payment of the balance due between Banks established in the place. 

{b) Tht possibility .;/ extending the privilege of the Clearing House to Private 
Banks of suitahU status .—By “private” Banks any concern doing Banking business 
other than the Imperial Bank is presumably meant. So far as the Joint Stock Banks 
are concerned it may be said that every Bank of Suitable status is already a Member 
of any Clearing House established at the place at which it transacts business. Member¬ 
ship of a Clearing Hou.se has always been regarded amongst Banks as a very valued 
privilege and has almost invariably been restricted to Banking Houses of the highest 
integrity and financial standing ; because the Members of the House exchange their 
holdings for settlement at a future time and if any Member were to default before 
settlement tlie other Members would stand to lose their differences but in their own 
interests Members desire that all eligible Banks of the proper standing should join the 
Clearing House. As legards shroftee firms and business houses doing a Banking 
business it is the fact tint the volume of the cheques which passes through their hands 
does not justify a claim to join the Bankers’ Clearing House : they are seldom drawn 
upon by cheque and rarely keep large enough cash balances to meet demands upon 
them with the pifeij^ptnejs which is a prime essential in the fleering House. Such 
parties may degfr^w belong to the Clearing House in order to «ij^oy the prestige such 
membership confei^t hut we would mention that there are many Banks of the highest 
standing in London who are not members of the Clearing House. ® 

(d) Facilities for Clearing cheques on private firms upcountry. 

such cheques is almost negligible. If,'as is usually the case,''there 
IS a Branch wf the Imperial Bank or a Joint Sl|)ck Bank at the place on which they 
are drawn they are collected through such Bank : otherwise they are sent direct to 
the drawees who remit by their own cheque on a Clearing Bank or by cash. 

* {«) Clearing af OlUqu^ between the various Clearing Afcmscs.—Cheques drawn on 

towns at which Clearing Rouses are esUblUhed and p^id in to Banks situated in other 
towns in which Clearing Houses are also established are not as a rule cleared through 
the Clearing House at the latter place but are sent direct to the receiving Bank’s 
Office or Agents in the Towns at whiclj they are payable and cleared by such Office 
*or Agent : ,this is the most expeditious way of dealing with such cheques 
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Tht traiuferabUity and MarktlahUity of Government Secuntiee. 

(a) hiyprovtd Legtd Characttristice,--The Chief W characteristic 
Promissory Note which concerns the Public is that of and 

Government Promissory Notes are governed bjr the Negotiable 

therefore a forged endorsement conveys no titie to subsecjuent holdem, th. 8 . y 

may be holders in good faith and for value. This characteristic must obviously ^ 
as a ohe^ on the ready marketability of Government Promissory Notes but at tn 
same time it affords a con'^iderable measure of protection to holders against loss tnrougn 
theft. If investors want absolute security from theft they can hold their investments 
in the form of Stock Certificates or if they require ready marketability they can hold 
them in the form of Bearer Bonds : the fact that both these forms are comparauvely 
neglected goes to prove that what the investing public require is ready marketabuity 
so far as this is oompatibie with protection against loss : this the Government Pro¬ 
missory Note an its present form provides and we do not advocate any change therein. 


There are, at present, restrictions on the form in which certain endorsements may 
be accepted by the Public Debt Offices; it is, of course, desirable to simplify the 
rules regulating endorsements, as laid down in Chapter V of the Gkivemment Securities 
Manual, so far as this can safely be done and as there appears to be scope for further 
improvement in this direction we propose to take the matter up with the Controller of 
the Currency in due course. 


(6) Improving the Machinery for the transfer of Securities from one. Public Debt 
Office to another .—There appears to be room for improvement in this matter also and 
the Superintendents of the Public Debt Offices are being instructed to submit proposals, 
which will be duly discussed with the Controller of the Currency. 


(r) Establishment of Neu' Public Debt O/^ces .—The establishment of additional 
Public Debt Offices is, In our opinion, desirable from many points of view : business 
in Government paper of nil sorts would be facilitated and work in the existing Public 
Debt Offices decentralized. We consider that there should he on© each in ^ngoon, 
Karachi, the Punjab and the United Provinces or, as a compromise, a Public Debt 
Office in Delhi, working in conjunction with the Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Northern India, to serve both the latter Provinces. Any New Public Debt Office 
opened should not have full powers from the beginning, but its initial duties should be 
confined to the following business 


1. Payment of Interest. 


2. Enfacemeiit and re-enfaceraent. 


3. Renewal, sub-division and consolidation of Government Paper. 

4. Management of Provincial Loans; it is distinctly anomalous that th© Public 

Debt Office for the Punjab and United Provinces Governments should be 
in Calcutta.. 


The above business meets most of the Public requirements; issue of Stock certificates 
and New loan work might be given at a later date. The opening of new Public Debt 
Offices on the above lines would not, we understand, necessitate any modification in the 
present system of accounts. 


(d) Estahhshment of New Stock Exchangis.—Thu only two important Stock 
Exchanges in^India arc* Bcunbay and Calcutta and business flows to these two markets 
even from centres which have exchanges of their own; in fact exieriencc shows that 
It IS i*a8ier to deal ip good Rangoon and Madras securities in lAlgiy and Calcutta 
than it is in their local ncorkets. * ‘ 


Operators go where they are most likely to find what they want and will continue 
to do so until the natural growth of their local exchanges provides them with an active 
market nt tbeir door. As the investment habit grows it will become possible to estab- 
ish now exchaiip^s and it will be our policy to give their creation every encouragement 
hut we are unable to suggest any o«ofeat which an exchange could with^ny pr^ects 
of success bo established at prMfntf We understand that a recent attempt to create 
a stock exchange at LahoM WM • mlure. 


{e) Improving the PamUafUg of Government Loam.--A factor which adversely 
affects the popularity pi Government Loans upcountry is the difficulty and delay in 
obtaining payment of interest at Government Treasuries and we are of opinion that 
the Bank’s Branc^tea would do the business much more efficiently and with mvUt benefit, 
to holders and a oqriw^ndmg increase in the pc^mluity of the paper ^ oenent- 
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We have also in view a step which should tend to p<yularize upcountry Government 
Loans as investments; at present purchase and sale orders have to be sent to one or 
other of the Local Head Offices foi- disposal brt we tiow propose to keep a stock of 
clean paper at some of our larger branrjies and to authorise the respective Agents to 
deal in Government Securities to a limited extent. 

The Developtnent of Investment through such Agencies as Savings Bank and Post 
Office Cash Certificates .—In this connection we are of opinion that the existing faci¬ 
lities are sufficient and we have no suggestion to make regarding their improvement. 

Banking Education in Indio .—The formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers is 
at present under consideration and Sir Norcot Warren is taking advantage of his visit 
to England with the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency to discuss 
certain matters with the authoritie.-k of the English institute. One of the avowed 
objects of the new Institute will be the spread of banking education amongst its 
Members. We are ourselves providing education in practical banking under our scheme 
for training Probationary Assistants with a view to their eventually qualifying for the 
higher appointments in the Bank. 

The Deve1opm.ent of the use of Negotiable Instruments .—This is a matter which 
requires serious consideration and on which we will address you separately at a later 
date. 


Serial No. IQ . —Letfer ruoM M. C. MoAlpin, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S,, Orro, Sicretart 
TO THE CUiVERNMRMT (tp BenoAL, FiNANCE DEPARTMENT, No. 343-T. F., DATED THE 
15th May 19264 


Subject ;—Sum y of the peld of hanking m India and measures for its devdopment. 

I am directed to refe^ to Mr. MeWaiters' letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 2^d 
December 1^5, on the aliove subject and in reply to make the foll<)wing observations :— 

2. The Governor in Council is of opinion that the survey of the field of banking 
should be conducted on the ordinary linos wlierc the object is to acquire information, 
that is, by the appointment of an All-India Special Office with the necessary assistants, 
the formulation of a questionnaire in the .shape of an exhaustive list of questions, and 
the collection and collation of the roplie.s to this questionnaire by the Special Officer 
and his assistants. They would probably deal direct with the exchange banks, etc. 
This Government, however, would be prepared to render as much assistance to the 
Government of India as possible in the way of requesting officers o'** the Co-operative 
Department, District Collectors as far as they are concerned technical questions with 
which they are not coiu'crned might be starred. University professors, private indi¬ 
viduals interested, etc., tr supply replies to the questionnaire and generally to help in 
the enquiry. It is presumed, lK)wever, that the assembling of the results would be 
done by the All-India btnff. 

3. The Governor in Council deems it expedient to lay down the condition that no 
inquisitorial enquiries should be made where such would be expected to bo unwelcome. 
Also the Govcnimoiit of India may consider it neces.sary to ask the Income-tax Depart¬ 
ment to supply them with information on the subject. In that case no enquiry should 
be directly made by the officers of tliat department as it may give rise to the impression 
that such enquiries are being made with tlie intention of assessment of incomo-tax. 

4. As regards the information asked for by the Government of India, I am to forward 

a copy of a note recorded by the Registrar. Co-operativo Societies, Bengal, on this 
subject and to that the following particular points should be enquired into— 

(1) the methods now employed for exchange of funds; 

(2) the extent to which money flows from the European market to the native 

market and vice-versa and how far one is dependent on the other for the 
supply of funds; and 

(3) to what extent the money utilised in agricultufe goes to assist trade and 

commerce and vice-versa, and how,, far it will be possible to establish 
direct relationship between the financing of trade and commerce and the 
financing of agriculture. 

■6. Lastly, I am to say that this Government have no comments to offer at present 
on the question whether the subsequent procedure for carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tions of the External Capital Comirittee should be conducted through the medium of 
a Committee or Committees to deal with special problems. It should, in the 
•opinion of this Government, be left open pending the results of the survey. 
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Xodigeooas banking in Bengal is carried on by Bhatiaa, Marwaris, Chetis and' 
Bengalee family finhs, such as Hatkhola Dutts and Bha^akhul Zamindars. In 
Bengal the business (d Bl^tias and Chetis is confined to Ciucutta and they seldom 
have branches in mofussil stations. The Marwaris on the other hand have branches 
in mofussil and independent Marwaris without head office in Calcutta have often 
settled down at distributing centres in the mofussil. 

2. Capital of these bankers is derived from private funds, borrowings in the 
shape of short loans by hundis either from another banker or from a joint stock 
bank. The indigenous bankers of Calcutta do not as a rule accept deposits from the 
public, though they, particularly the Marwari bankers, accept deposits from mem* 
bers of their own community. Their oonfrires in the mofussil do very often accept 
deposits from the public and issue deposit passbooks and cheques. The ordinary 
Marwaris, Bhatias and Chetis do not like to deposit their surplus funds" in th«» 
Imperial and Exchange Banks. In fact they prefer to deposit amongst themselves 
instead of making use of the Imperial and Exchange Banks for depositing their snr- 
plus, as these banks very often make trouble with regard to signatures in Indian 
scripts. 

Besides hanking the indigenous hankers carry on other business, such as trade 
and commission business. In rural areas they are often the purchasers of rural pro¬ 
duce, the local Agents of Mercantile Firms and the village shop-keepers. They 
often advance money against standing crops so as to be able to secure the crops when 
they are ready for the market. Most of their lendings to agriculturists are against 
standing crops. 

4. The instrument of credit to persons other than agricultnrists is the Hundi. 

Hundi* have been in use from time immemorial for the purpose of exchanging funds 
from place to pbice. These are payable either at sight or afteir a stated number of 
days. They chaiigo bands like bills of exchange and are very rarely dishonoured. 
The rate of disccmut charged is determined by the state of the trade and the stand¬ 
ing of the party. The bankers earn handsome profits by issuing and discounting 
hundis. They also used to give upon places outside India even drafts or letters of 
credits which were drawn after letters of advice were given so that there was 
no risk of their being dishonoured. The total number of hundis drawn and the 

amount covered by them depend on the volume of internal trade. Marwaris are also 
taking now to other means of remittance, as for instance, transmission of cut notes 
s^arately by post, postal money orders, currency transfer and bank drafts. In 
many places indigenous bankers actually send cash through agents by the ordinary 
method of conveyance on account of absence of exchange facilities and in the case 
of less advanced people both owing to prejudice against the use of facilities offered 
by the Imperial Bank and Government Treasury and also with a view to saving 
commission. The indigenous banker plays a very important part in financing to 
a great extent the growth, movement and storage of crops required for local con¬ 
sumption and for the purpose of export. Another form of credit is advances on 
"Poorjas’* or books in which the payee acknowledges the receipt of the money ad- 
vancea to him. These lKX>ks remain with the bankers and all repayments are also 
noted therein. These transactions, however, represent only a small fraction Of the 
business which is done by these bankers. 

5. Rome of the prominent indigenous bankers in Calcutta are known as Shroffs. 
The Shroff aj^ts as a connecting link between the Imperial Bank and Joint Stock 
Banks on the one hand and the trading community on the othtf. He pays cash 
down and takes over the traders’ bills on which however hod* op^es discount at 
a*higb rnte and then discounts them at a somewhat lower rate JntJTthe big banks, 
when necessary, for the purpose of replenishing his funds. The difference between these 
rates constitutes the profit of the Indigenous banker and as his signature is import¬ 
ant and necessary his endorsement has to be paid for. The Imperial Bank does not 
discount a bill of exchange unless it contains two endorsements. 

6. The indigenous hankers at most important centres combine for the purpose of 

protecting their mutual interests associations or guilds which decide not only 

financial claims hut also social tfttMfrels. 

7. As indigenous hankers aratdars or proprietors of godowns form a class by 
themselves an« as suppliers of cash they perform sometime a very useful function, 
pealers in agriculture produce stoc^ t^eir goods in their godowns 

S d besides MtqAri charges they realize commission on sales effected through them. 

I soon ^ goods are stocked they often pay a ^certain percentage of the value of 
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goods. They often advance to their well known clients money to purchMe goode. 
In some oases aratdars charge interest on money advanced but in other oases no 
interest is charged. 

8. There is no system of advances against goods stored in godowns and the control 
of sales iif* godowns by bankers. 

9. There ale also loan offices which are registered under the Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies Act. They try to adopt western method of banking, but their business ia 
solely confined to^ accepting deposits and giving out loans against securities of 
properties or moveables such as jewelleries, etc. They do attract a lot of deposits 
and issue deposit pass-books. These banks are very often unsound as they very often 
utilise their short term deposits in long-term investments. Some special regula¬ 
tion is very necessary for these banks. 

10. There then is a village money-lender. Village money-lenders come under two 
classes :—(1) Substantial men of the village who lend out their surplus funds to their 
neighbours. if6) Professional money-lenders who lend out to villagers often com¬ 
bine some trade with oomir-ission business. 'J’hey depend on their own funds for 
their business but for the purchase of orop'- and carrying on trade they often draw 
funds from other big firms with whom they have business relations in respect of 
their trade. Professional money lender** al.s( often obtain funds from people who 
keep the money with them for safe custody which they often utilise in their own 
businesses depending on the turn-over of their business for repayment. They often 
give nothing in writing to such depositors, but they very often enter the amount in 
their Ixwks in their presence. 

Seria/ No. 11 .— ^Leti’ee from A. H. W. Bentinck, Esq., I.C.S., Orra. Chief Rbcbe- 

TARY, TO THE GOVERNMENT OF AsSAM, No. 4268-F., DATED THE 24tH JuNE, 1926. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Finance Department letter 
No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd December, 1925, and to say that Assam is parti¬ 
cularly backward in the matter of banking facilities on western lines. Prii r to 

the recent establishment of the branches of the Imperial Bank at Dibrugarh and 

Shillong western banking methods were practised only by two or three firms which 
were primarily trading concerns but which in addition afforded banking facilities 

to their customers. This state of affairs is no doubt due to the absence in Assam 
both of large towns and of important industries other than those financed in 
Calcutta. 

2. The enclosed letters from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies give such information as is available regarding 
the banking arrangements of the province, and the Governor in Council finds it 
difficult to offer suggestions as to the best manner of making a further survey of 
the existing position or advice as to the procedure to be followed sulwequently to 
give effect to the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. He is how¬ 
ever inclined to doubt whether the Committee's conclusion IV that India possesses 
a vast store of dormant capital awaiting developm.ent, is altogether correct in its 
application to Assam, and whether if it were so the provision of additional bank¬ 
ing facilitie.s would he the only or the readiest way of making this capital avail¬ 
able for investment. There are few wealthy persons in Assam as the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies shows, well-to-do people have already acquired the habit of 
investing in Government securities and in .substantial Joint St/ock concerns, while 
Co-operative Banks and Societies are being taken advantage of to a considerable 
extent. For the diversion of capital to more speculative ventures connected with 
the ^evelopmeA of the resources of the province it is a spirit of enterprise and 
confidence whicn is primarily required, and it seems probable that increased bank¬ 
ing facilities will be found Tather ancillary to such enterprises than productive of 
them. Further experience of the recently opened branches of the Imperial Bank 
will doubtless afford a useful indication of the manner in which modern hanking 
methods can best be extended in j^ssam but they have not yot been establislied long 
enough ^ to enable any confident conclusion to be drawn'from their working. 


Letter from W. L. Scott, Esq., I.C.S.. Reoistrar op Joint Stock Companies, 
* Assam, to the Second Secretary to the Government or Assam, No. W-J.S., 
DATED the 6th May 1926. 

In reply to Mr. MuUan’s No. 1114-16-F., of 26th February, 1926, regarding the 
report of the External Capital Committee, 1 have the honour to state that very 
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little is known to me about the indigenous banking system of the country or of 
the other matters touched on in the report, A report made by the Income Tax 
Officer, Dibrugarh, who probably s more of the workings of the bazaar financier 
than any one else in the province, suggests that the ordinary development of indi> 
genouM hanking has been somewhat diverted in this Province by the preponderating 
financial interests of the Tea Industry. As a result, the vernacular^ hli|ndi system 
has not attained any great degree of development, the principal nego^able instru¬ 
ments 111 use being cheques and demands drafts drawn by Garden Managers on their 
Calcutta Agents. These are normally discounted at from 9 to 12 annas per cent., 
but in Dibrugarh the Imperial Bank now discounts at 2^ annas per cent. In spite 
of this the Marwari still does a fair umoimt of business at about 7 annas per cent., 
by accepting the risk of transferring the cash to the garden. 

2, It is well-known that many Indian firms, comnr.'ercial and industrial, carry 
on a large business in receipt of deposits from private individuals : how large that 
business is is occasionally lirought to notice by a bankruptcy. The danger of this 
method of business is mentioned in paaahraph 7 of Sir Basil Blackett’s speech; the 
contraction of credit following on the outbreak of the war necessitated in New Zealand 
•emergency legislation to prevent the breakdown of half the large firms in the country 
from the withdrawal of deposits. It appears therefore that there is both scope and 
necessity for an enquiry into indigenous banking systems and the Income-Tax Officer, 
Dibrugarh, sufjgests that it would probably bo best to have local Provincial Com- 
'mittees working under the direction of a central expert committee. 

3. There are in tliis Province and no doubt to a greater extent in other Provinces, 
various Indian Companies of a perfectly sound position, whose shares are not dealt 
in in the open market. The result of this is that an investor in such Companies 
has no easy method of retalising his investments, and the fact must be a hindrance 
to investment. Education of the Indian managements of such companies in the 
advantages of encouraging and providing facilities for free dealings in the shares 
of tlieir concerns would seem to be a necessary step in any advance towards an in¬ 
crease of Indian money in investments. 

I have no opinion to offer on the mo»*e techincal aspects of the case. 


Letter prom Rax Bahadur K. L. Babua, B.L., F.R.E.S., Registrar or Co-operative 

Bocieties, Assam, to the Chief Secbeiary to the Government or Assam, No. 

1378-C. S./C.I.-66, DATED THE IST APRIL, 1926. 

With reference to Mr. Mullan’s letter No. 1114-15-F., dated the 25th Febru¬ 
ary, 1926, asking for my views on the subject of the Indian hanking and monetary 
progress, I have the honour to say that investments of large amounts in Postal Sav¬ 
ings Banks, ]*ostal Cash Certificates and deposits in Co-operative Banks prove that 
there is a good am.ount of local Capital which can be drawn. All these investments 
represent savings of either poor people or middle class people and not of what may 
he (‘alled> the richer folk who generally invest in Government securities and in 
largo Joint Stocks concerns which are considered safe. In Assam the Co-opera¬ 
tive Banks have, during the last few vears, drawn several lakhs of rupees as 
deposits within the province. Indeed money has been coming into our Central 
Banks to nn extent not anticipated before and nil this money has come very largely 
from middle class people with fixed incomes living in towns. The rural societies 
have also drawn some money locally but it is not my opinion that in Assam much 
money is boarded in bullion in the shape of ornaments. The viliagers have few 
onfnments and these will always be required. In my opinion odins are hoarded 
in Assam either by concealing them underground in earthen )x>ts or in some other 
eafe places and ways. If Co-operative Banks thrive and gain confidence, fis they 
are doing now, I believe much of this hoarded money will come to them. The 
Postal Rnving.s Banks and Cash Certificates are seldom availed of by the bulk of 
the illiterate people in the villages. To use these institutions a certain <|egree of 
literacy and Ix^lclncas is required. 

2. Credit facilities in the villagea are largely given by village money lenders 
and traders like Marwarit. The Co-operative Societies have so far been able to 
take up only a fraction of ^this work. There is hardly a p^sant who does not 
reouire credit facilities for his induitry in agriculture. Besides the actual pro¬ 
ducers of agricnltural crops thero are also a large number of petty local traders 
who distribute the produce with B&ance and credit facilities provided by bigger 
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^ta«ders such as the Marwaris. AIL Marwaris do not deal directly with the ani> 
♦culturists. The local petty traders are generally the middle-men between the cmti- 
yatcnrs and the Marwaris. The latter advance against commodities such as mus¬ 
tard, jute, paddy, etc. As far as I am aware negotiable instruments like hundis do 
not, as a xiiie, come into operations in such business with local petty traders though 
they are commonly used in dealings between Marwaris themselves. 

3. Th<f absence of Joint Stock Hanks iti Assam to finance and facilitate trade is 
no doubt a handicap. The Marwaris have to do Imsiness under the various disad¬ 
vantages. Someiimes they liave to carry large sums in ca.sh from place to place. 

I have seen Marwaris travel fust class in Railway trains with large cash with them 
for the sake of safety. Tlnlcss up-to-date banking concerns come into existence 
to discount trade hills, dealings must always he done by cash and paper cannot bo 
used. fThis is a great handicap U the growth of trade and commerce. All the 

large country boats that come up the Brahmaputra every year, seemingly empty, to , 

take down local produce, bring up large amounts in cash for purchase of the ’ 

produce. Fortunately tliere are no river pirates in Assam and the Police are 

more efficient and vigilant, The«e antiquated methods still exist because there are 
no modern banking or trade romittnnee facilities in Assam. 

4. Modern banking institutions are therefore wanted in Assam. The so-called 

small industrial banks ahd the varioi'** Joan offices provide only mortgage credit. 
The large Exchange Banks have no branches in Assam and so far only two branches 
of the Imperial Bank have been opened in Assam. Rimh branches at Qauhati, 
Jorhat, Silchar, and Sylhet appear to be necessary. Facilities for banking and 
commercial education should also be provided for young men of this province and 
such facilities may take the shape of scholarships tenable at institutions in other 

parts of India. Commercial education is not at present under m.y control. 

5. With regard t(j the use of external capital in Assam it is well-known that 
the largest joint stock roncerns, whether engaged in tea or minerals, are sterling 
companies the profits of which entirely go out of India. Much of their money 
spent in working expenses however roirains in the country and it must bo admit¬ 
ted that but for their enterprise the resources of the province would never have 
been developed to the extimt that we see now. As for tea, many Indian Com- 
paines on rupee capital started by Europeans or Indians have now come into existence 
but the Companies dealing with minerals, vk., oil and coal, are still almost ex¬ 
clusively external in composition and capital. The other important industrial con*’- 
panies engaged in timber and oil .seeds are nearly all of Indian origin. 

6. In my opinion it would be well to collect in,formation on the various points 

by a survey but to do this a special officer would be more useful than a Com¬ 

mittee. A Committi'c may however be appointed later to sift the materials col¬ 
lected by special officers in various provinces iind to submit detailed recommenda¬ 
tions thereon. 

7. The copy of the report of the External Capital Committee and of the speech 
delnrred 'by the Tfon’ble Finance Member of the Government of Indiia are returned 
herewith. 


Slrrifrf Xo. /?.--Lrrriim fuoai thk .SKrnKTAUY, Tnuiais Chamufu of Commerce, Cal- 
CITTTA, No. F.-9/26, DATED THE 7'in JlTNF., 1926. 

The Government of India have it is nndersbiod under their consideration at the 
prcpont momonl proposals boairing on tb»* improved trnnsferrability and market¬ 
ability of Goveri/Tnent Soniritieci and I am instructed by the CornTrittoe of the Indip>n 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to address yon in th’s conu'^'ction. 

2. The three specific directions in which progress is being sought are understood 
to be as follows :— 

(4) Improvement in the legal rharnrteristies of Govefnment Securitie.s. 

(2) Improvement in the machinery for the tran.sfer of Securities from one local 

head office of the bank to another. 

(3) A modification in the system of accounts so as to admit the opening of new 

public debt offices. 

3. The Committee of the Indian Chamber are generally in sympathy with these 
'proposals of the Government of India. They recognise that all possible steps should 
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be taken to break the ahjrneea of Indian oapiUd. IVi h a rery large se^ion of the 
pnblic which has not derehq^ an inresting habit the Oovemment Beonritiee are the- 
only form of inyastment wibich sometimes appeals to their economic sense. In the 
circumstances it is a plansible anticipation that the increased popularity of gilt-edged 
securities will stimulate generally investing habit of the Indian public. The dan^^er 
however of an undue popularity of Government Securities jeopardising industrial 
finance must not be entirely forgotten. But such dangers are generall^aaosent under 
normal conditions of trade and business. Moreover, if the demand for iGMJvernment 
Securities tend to lower Government’s present rates of borrowills, the commercial 
interests should have had no reason to complain of the increased ^pularity of Gov¬ 
ernment Securities. 

4. Turning now to the question of improving the legal characteristics of the Gov¬ 
ernment Securities, the Committee are not precisely aware what definite defats the 
Government of India have in view but they would suggest that the stringency of tho 
rules as regards endorsement of securities and the renewal of securities should be 
much more relaxed than at present. The stringency of the rules and the consequent 
harassment to which the holders of securities are often s ubj ected have not been a 
small handicap in the popularity of Government securities. With regard to the facili¬ 
ties for the transfer of Goveriiiiieiii securities from one local head office to another 
the Committee are of opinion that what is really necessary t^ popularise the securities 
is not so much affording facilities for actual transfer of securities as for the actual 
transfer of remittances against securities from one local head office to another. To 
this point th<' Committee will presently return. They generally record their approval 
of the improved facilities suggested, in connection with the proposal of opening up 
more public debt offices, the Committee view it with every sympathy but they do 
not consider that unaccompanied by other measures the mere opening of offices wiB 
lead to increased tuniover business in Government securities. Of the three public 
debt offices which exist at present, the Madras office, for instance, has not to handle 
much business. The explanation is that the mere presence of a public debt office 
does not stimulate business though the Committee are free to admit that oher factors 
favouring increased popularity of Government Securities, the existence of a number 
of public debt offices up-country would be a valuable facility for transaction of 
business in such securities. 

6. The Committee now turn to what they consider the most important proposal 
in connection with the aim at increased popularity of the Government Securities. 
In the first place the Conmittee suggest that the banks should make ft a part of 
their settled policy to finance liberally transactions in Government Securities and 
secondly, they should make available remittance facilities from one local head office 
of the bank to another on the security of Government papers. The Banks are really 
Interested in adopting such a policy. Many of them hold a large portfolio of Govern¬ 
ment papers and as such are interested in the maintenance of a healthy market for 
these securities. In regard to the remittance facilities against Government Securities 
it would be recognised that the banks themselves profit by accepting such business, 
inasmuch as they lend an exceptional liquidity to their resources. Even in the 
London money market, as far as the Committee are aware, the Banks depend for 
the maintenance of the liquidity of their assets, on the advances at call against 
stocks and shares. In India where the stock and share market is not equally deve¬ 
loped the gilt-edged Government Securities offers the best channel through which 
banks can make remunerative investments maintaining at the same time liquidity 
of their resources. The Imperial Bank of India has large resources and can, if "it so 
wishcj, have these proposals accepted by the other banks on the sheer strength of 
its large fidvfftices to the other banks. The Committee feel that the initiative in 
this matter shtnild bo taken by the Imperial Bank. Being, as they are, the Bankers 
of the Oovornment of India in respect of vast amounts for which they pay no 
interest, thev owe a definite duty in popularising Government Securities among the 
investing public. 

(Acknowledged.) 

SfrinI No. /.?.— Letteu from P. C. Tallents, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment OF Bihar and Oiiissi, Finance Department, No. 1445-r.R., dated the 
lOnr ArorsT 1926. 

With reference to Mr. MeWatters’ letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd Decem¬ 
ber 1925, T am directed to say that the description of the indigenous system of 
banking given in paragraph *11 of the Hon’ble the Finance Member’s address on the 
subject of Indian Banking and ^Ijpoi^ry Progress is substantially correct as regards 
tiM conditions bbteinitlg in Bihar and Orissa. Information collected from Tarioas 
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Bonrces shows however that the foUowing propositions, which suppl^ent the informa¬ 
tion there given, oan also be stated as generally true of this province : 

(1) The greater part of the rural trade of the districts is conducted by peri- 

pat^ic traders who borrow articles in kind from the bigger traders m 
fire, principal towns of the district who are usually Marwaris. It is 
the latter class that really finance the trade of the district. 

(2) The big traders who are the mainsprings of the trade of the districts are 

few irf number. 

(3) These traders work on their own capital which they hold for the most 

part in the form of goods and coin. The ordinary Marwan does not 
usually keep a balance at the local bank, even if there is one. JNor 

' ^ does he operate on capital borrowed from the banks or elsewhere. 

(4) So far as extra-district transactions are concerned, at times of pressure, 

c.y., in the lac season in Eanchi and at the jute season in Purnea, largo 
remittances are made through the Imperial Bank and the local treasury; 
but the ordinary day to day transactions are effected through arhataarSf 
who usually themselves or theii relatives or persons with whom they 
are intimately associated, keep arhots both at local head(]uarters and at 
Calcutta between which good, pass without formally changing hands. 

(5) The extent to which the treasury is used as the channel of monet^ 

transactions with parties outside the district vailes very greatly from dis¬ 
trict to district, and for no apparent reason, 

(6) Dhanbad, where there are three banks, is the only place where the ordinary 

business man keeps a bank account. 

(7) In other places there has been no marked change in recent years, in the 

system of financing trade. 

2. The problem of mol)ili7dng the dormant capital of the province and making 

it accessible for the purposes of trade and industry may be approached from two 
sides. On the one hand the dovetailing of the indigenous system of banking into 
the western system is a matter that could best he considered by an All-India Com¬ 
mittee of experts. Such technical questions as the development of clearing-houses 

the standardization of negotiable instruments, and banking education should be 
referred to this Committee. In the opinion of the local Government it will probably 
be found that the linking of the two systems could best be effected at the point 
w^here the trade passes beyond the district unit within which the informal personal 
relations of the indigenous system work satisfactorily. The banks wli’ch are conduct¬ 
ed on western linos might therefore offer greater facilities for financing the trade 
between the great importing and exporting centres and the distributing and collect¬ 
ing centres in the districts. One step by which they could do much to popularise 
themselves for this purpose would he the abolition of the discounts charged on cheques. 
In other respects the local Government do not consider that experience of these 
matters in this province has been sufficient to justify any detailed recommendations. 

3. The problem must also be approached from the point of view of the small 
investor. The dormant capital of India is spread over so vast a population and 
set over against it is so vast an accumulation of indebtedness, that it is likely to 
be many years before the small savings of the agricultural classes will bo drawn 
in any effective volume into the main stream of credit. The obvious manner of 
diverting these accumulations to more profitable channels is co-operative banks, and 

iiave already been made in this direction. TTiere are already over 
175,members of agri<^ultural and over 20,000 members of non-agricultural societies, 
in the jirovinee. The deposits in such societies amount b-) over Rs. 10 lakhs and 
there is every likelihood of steady development in this field. Whether other methods 
of encouraging the investment of small savings can be devised is a matter that could 
^ considered with reference to provincial than to all-India conditions, 
and the local Government are prepared, should the Government of India so desire, 
nurnos”fn^'ther local «nquirie<? and if necessary, to convene a committee for the 
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2. The Government of India desire to supplement their information on the various 

subjects connected with the development of banking and ask for the suggestions of 
this Government on the method of undertaking a survey of the whole field of 
banking. This Govenunent called for the views of the various officials and non- 
officials interested in the subject. I am directed to forward copies o( the replies 
of tSir Lalubhai Samaldas and Mr. B. F. Madon, who have dealt in detail with 
the various points involved. ^ 

3. Although there is a tendency in some quarters to question the existence of a 
large sunply of dormant capital in India, the fact cannot be denied ^by anyone 
who stuaies the statistics of the import of precious metals into the country. The 
causes of this habit of hoarding the precious metals lie deep in the bisto^ and the 
religious and social custom^ ul the people. It is asserted by some non>omcials that 
this tendency is encouraged hv the constant changes in the currency and exchange 

*Joliw of the Government of India and the absence of gold in circulation. Mr. P. 
M. Dalai of Messrs Merwanjeo and Sons is of opinion that when the gold standard 
is fullv established in India, it will give a check to hoarding. All opinion, official 
as well as non-offii la,', is unanimous that the only effective remedy for the hoarding 
habit lies in the widespread development of education in the country. The increase 
of facilities for banking must proceed side by side with it. 

4. In considering this question of the improvement of banking facilities a distinc¬ 
tion should be made between the short term money market, which is concerned in 
the financing of trade and commerce, and the long term or capital market, which 
is required for the financing of indtlstry in which term agriculture, the primary 
industry of India, may be included. The Report of the External Capital Committee 
as well as Sir Basil Blackett’s- speech deal at great length with the problems of the 
short term loan market, but the question of the long term investment market is, 
if anything, of greater importance for the well-being of the country. 

5. In the following paragraphs the question of extending the facilities of bank¬ 
ing in the restricted sense, i.e., of the short term loan market, will first be dealt with. 

6. DepoBxts ,—The Post Master-General, Bombay, has made the following sugges¬ 
tions for the improvement of the facilities now afforded by the Post Office :— 

(i) Savings bank pass-books should be bi-lingual, one of the languages being 

English, and the other the principal vernacular of the part of the pro¬ 
vince in which the head office of issue is situated. 

(ii) Interest on Post Office 6-year Cash Certificates should be allowed to accrue 

after the first and each subsequent quarter instead of after the fourth 
as at present. 

(iii) The limit of the total amount of Cash Certificates in the case of joint 

holders, banks, co-operative societies and holders of public accounts may 
be raised from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000. 

The first two suggestions havp the concurrence of this Government. As for the 
Cash Certificates attention is invited to th«* remarks of Mr. B. F. Madon. He is 
of opinion that the inducement offered by the Govornmont of India in the shape of 
a high rate of interest merely diverts capital from the indigenous banker, where 
it would be more useful, into the post offices, and that it does not draw out fresh 
savings which would otherwise remain uninvested. The fact that the absorption of 
gold and silver ha.s not lessened during the last throe or four years but is on the 
increase, lends* some colour to this view. The question will have to be considered 
by the Government of India. Attenfion may also be invited to the proposal of Sir 
Lalqbhai Samaldas, that the funds of the Savings Banks may be made available for 
the* local money market and particularly for co-operative banks. 

7. There is a consensus of opinion in favour of making out deposit receipts in 
the vernacular. 

8. There is also a strong body of opinion in favour of making out cheques in the 

vernacular, anf^ of the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques. Yernacular cheques 
are already in use by Co-operative Banks. As for the stamp duty on cheques, this 
€h>vernment has expressed its opinion on a separate reference from the Government 
of India. They are in favour of its abolition or reduction, provided the resulting 
loss, of revenue to the provincial exchequer is made good by the Government of 
India. i 

9. As pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett, the most important i^uirement for the 
increase of deposit facilities is the lormation of new banks. It is hopid t^t after 
•ihe necessary interval of consolidation, it will be possible for the Imperial Bank 
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to form new branches. On the subject of the Imperial Bank, however, there is a 
certain division 6f opinion. There is a body of non-official Indian opinion which 
r is inclined to the view that it fails to perform the proper functions of a State Bank, 
while its organization as a private capitalist bank enables it to compete unfairly 
With other joint-stock banks owing to the privileges and concessions it receives from 
the Government of India. This view is expressed in the following extract from 
the reply of the Indian Merchants' Chamber.:— 

“I am, however, directed to mention specifically one point, viz., the veyy 
f important place which the Imperial Bank of India occupies as the key¬ 
stone of the entire banking system of the country. As a regulator 
of the money rates in the country and as Government bankers as well, 
with extensive privileges in remittance, etc., the Imperial Bank is likely, 
to play a very important part in any reforms which may come to be recom¬ 
mended by such a Committee. Under these circumstances it is desirable that 
the constitution of the Imperial Bank, which is at present unsatisfactory, 
should be brought in greater consonance with public demand. As a 
profit-earning private enterprise the utility of this institution is likely 
to be impairea by the jealousy of the tax-payer at any additional pri¬ 
vileges being handed over to that body. While the Imperial Bank of 
India Act at present gives a certain amount of control to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Government of India are always able to plead that 
they have no voice in the internal administration of the Bank. This 
jiosition is unsatisfactory. My Committee see no reason why the whole 
issue of the organization of the State Bank should not be revived and 
this purpose would probably be achieved by an outright nationalisation of 
the Imperial Bank or by a greater control exercised by the State, with 
some method of division of surplus profits. My Committee cannoa 
approve of the displacement of the indigenous machinery for the handling 
of produce, whatever criticism there may be against this machinery, if 
displacement will place farmers and traders alike at the mercy of the 
Imperial Bank without the nec'essary alteration in the constitution of 
that Bank. 

“My Committee would draw attention that the consideration of the proposal 
for a State Bank in India was an important item recommended for 
special examination by the Chamberlain Commission, of which Sir Basil 
Blackett, now Finance Member, was then Secretary. This issue has 
subsequently be(*n shelved on account (»f the wal* and the aftermath 
thereof, but in view of more settled conditions and in view of the 
changes, which the recommendations of the Currency Commission might 
involve, the full hearing of the present position of the Imperial Bank 
in the banking system of the country must be carefully examined. 

“ My Committee trust that whatever action the Government propose to take 
in these directions will he prompt and that the proposed banking enquiry 
will precede tin* findings of the Agricultural Commission, whose work 
would be very incomplete without a careful export examination of the 
method by which agricultural produce is financed at present." 

The above was written before receipt of the report of the Currency Commission. The 
Commission has pr<»posed the formation of a separate ('crilral Bank, freeing the Imperial 
Bank from the existing restrictions and leaving it to develop commercial banking 
facilitie.s a.s a great nlMndia Commercial Bank. There has been no time to consult 
public opinion on this proiiosal. Owing to its very important bearing on tlie future 
of banking in India it will require the most careful cfinsideration. 

The view that the State Bank should concern it.self primarily with the rediscount 
business was strongly urged in the memorandum prepared hv Mr. Keynes, ^nd Sir Ern(st 
Cable which was submitted to the Chamberlain Commission and was ^mhljshrd as 
an annexure to their Report. It has been endorsed by ^tlie Hilton Young Commis¬ 
sion. * 

The re-discounting by the State Bank of bills of indigenous bankers and of bills 
which come through co-operative hanks and joint-stock hanks so as to develop the 
,re-disoount market is a very important step in the development of Indian banking 
and should he investigated in the course of the proposed survey ^f banking in India. 

10. As for joint-stock banks on the European model, the field for them is limited 
in India owing to the illiteracy and backwardness of the people. They have, however, 
by no means approached the limit of their utility, and tWe is room for them in the> 
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D^e iinpOTt»nt,<w)}fn they modily *9“?^^?**? 

we of the verneCTSiin their fieneectioiw particularly m rMpect of cheq , P* ^ 

Bod deposit receipt /% • • • 

11. Thia brinia Sa to the cognate queation of indigenoua 
nnanimousiy in Rv^atr of^fopiiig in’ the indigenous banker and mn , pndiM with 
banking aVatSm* tarting with, the vUlage 

thi Bute Bank. This Government agree with thi. ?>«*, *^“8^ '^Tht que^“?n 
to bo taken for thia object preaent numeroua and formidable (UfficuttiM. ima que 
mart bToarafuUy exairfined'^in the course of the ai^vey. Conditions d>«* >n different 
IdcikiitMB, and tha examination will have to take into consideration the circumstances 
6f the different localities. 

t2. An equally important problem is that of co-operative banks. In the o^ou 
pf a niimbeTof beopfe the future of banking development in the county lies vnth the 
co-oj^rative banks. Attention is invited to the views of Sir Lalubhai Sam^das on 
ihi^ subject, fle proposes among other things the issue of Remittance Transfer Receipts 
on sub-treasuries, the remission of the stamp duty on cheques and the use, under 
restrictions, of the surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative 
banks. As stated before, he desires the use of the savings-bank funds collected by 
post offices in the localities and of the establishment of an orgtinic relation between the 
co-operative bank and the Imperial Bank. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
supports most of these proposals. ITo would also absorb the indigenous banker into 
the co-operative movement, but does not elaborate any practical scheme by means of 
which such a thing could be done. 


13. Uanhinq Educfition .—Opinion is unanimously in favour of the views of Sir Basil 
Blackett on this subject and of his suggestion for the formation of an All-India Institute 
of Bankers to control such banking education. The formation of an All-India Institute 
of Chartered Accountants is also unanimously approved. 

14. The majority of the opinions received are not in favour of Government control 

of banks as tending to relax the sense of responsibility of the banks themselves and 
throwing the odium of failure or mismanagement on the Government. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce is, however, of the contrary opinion. It says “My Committee 
agree to the ch^se inspection and audit by Government not only of joint-stock banks 
but also of private ))anks. Audit by Government should only be undertaken if desired 
by the banks themselves’*. This Government is on the whole in favour of indirect 
and non-official control, by the Imperial Bank or the Clearing House or the 

proposed Institute of Chartered Accountants. They consider liowever that there is 
u<i» objection to audit by Government of any bank if desired by the bank itself. 

16. lUm-ittQHce Facilitifr*. —It is generally agreed that remittance facilities in India 
are satisfactory. The question of extending the facilities to co-operative banks has 
already been dealt w'ith. Mr. Mndon advocates the introduction of the Post Office 
cheque system and the Giro system. The question of the applicability of these 
systems to a backward country like India will require examination. This ilovernment 
endorses the suggestion of Sir Lalubhai Samaldas that greater publicity should be 
given to the facilities already provided. 

16. Clearing Howien.—li is generally agreed that it would be desirable if more 
facilities could be given for the clearing of cheques of private firms up-country and 
the privileges of clewing houses extended to registered private banks of suitable 
stetus as well as to joint stock banks. The question of admitting such banks to the 
clearing house must, of course, rest with the other members of the clearing house 
concerned. ' 


Negottahlt Measures to extend the use of negotiable instruments 

u> Tndm are very desirable if the seasonal strain on the currency with its effect on 
the tHink rate is to lie relieved. The instrument mostly in use in India, viz., the 
hnndi is, however, more in Che nature of a finance bill than of a commercial bill As 
regards the latter the Bombay Chamber of Commerce remarks as follows •—“Mv 

were made a negotiable instrument, the 
produce of ngriciiltnre and industnes could be financed to a greater extent than is 
the case to-day. A few years ago Bengal cotton was tenderable in Bombay by railway 
receipt and the ranway receipt was in all but name a negotiable instrument. Even 
to-d ay in most cl*^es «/ produce advances are made- against railway receipts. If they 
»”*^^**^ *1 further credit would certainly^ be given “ 

Mr. ^don 8 proposal for the creation of real trade bills has been referred to By Sir 

the same point in his reply of which a copy is 
attached. The qiMsixm wiL reqim investigation in the course of the nroi^.Ad 

market., and ihTlaUy^^T 

Ur goods depoeiUd with them. These receipts are used as negotiable 

the agriculturist.. In India the produce m^arkets arrn^’ davlh^d!^^^ 







-^vhatever they «fe in existence they should give warehousing facilities. The receii»ti 
'ol these may be used as negotiable instruments and would serve as good commercial 
4ill8. 

40 18. The majority of the replies received by this Gkiyeihment are in favour di Sir 
Ihtsil Blackett’s proposal for the standardization of the Bill of Exchange. The Chamber 
of Commerce strongly favours the suggestion but Mr. Maa<^ is of a different view. 

19. We may now turn to the question of the capital or long term market for the 
financing of industry. Industrial hanking is in an advanced state in Germany and 
Japan. Even in England the problem of financing industry is more or less unorganised. 
In this country no attempt at industrial banking has been made, if we except the 
unfortunate instance of the Tata Industrial Bank. Company promotion is left in the 
hands of individuals and is entirely unorganised. Germany has evolved a type of 
bank the object of which is the organised promotion of industry. Those banks do not 
keep sboil term deposits. The capital is mostly used for being lent out to industries, 
-ana thdHiabilities are such that a high percentage of liquid resources is not essential. 
The baiiks have got specialised .staffs for examining proposals for the promotion of 
new industries. The shares are issued and placed on the market by the bank and 
are taken up liy the public which has confidence in the bank. The bank has an expert 
agency for carrying out the specialised work of prr>motion. Its success depends on its 
efficiency in promoting the right type of industrial ventures. This Government is of 
opinion that the question of industrial banking should also be examined in the course 
of the general survey. 

20. As regards agricultural credit, the Registrar has remarked that the co-operative 
movement in this Presidency has now sufficient funds to meet the current needs of 
its members for agricultural purposes. But the movement cannot provide funds for 
long term loan.s. A proposal lias just been received from the Registrar for the starting 
of Land Mortgage Banks for the raising of such capital. The capital is to be raised 
principally by means of debentures secured on the first mortgages of land. It is 
proposed that Governmenl should help by guaranteeing the interest, by providing 
expert valuej-s to value the property mortgaged and by asking the Imperial Bank to 
assist in tKe flotation of debentures, and to make advances under section 20 of the 
Trust Act against mortgages taken by the Mortgage Bank. The scheme is under the 
consideration of this Government. 

21. Facifiti<>fi for Inve'^tment .—In connection with the purchase and sale of Govern¬ 
ment securities through the Post Office, the Post Master-General, Bombay, has made 
a suggestion that the annual and maximum limit of investment through the Post 
Office, which stand at Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 22,500 at present, may be substantially raised. 
This Government agree with the suggestion. 

22. The opening of fresh centres of the Public Debt Office, increasing the trans¬ 

ferability and marketability of Government securities and an increase in the number 
of stock exchanges would also be steps in the right direction. Some Government 
securities have recently been placed for forward dealings on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange. This would widen the market for such securities, but steps 

have to be token to guard against abuses in the shape of overtrading and 

speculation. Government have already taken power to do this by means of 
legislation, and the Rules under the Bombay Securities Contracts Control Act are 
now under the consideration of Government. It is true that Stock Exchanges increase 
the facilities, for the marketability of stocks and shares, but a badly managed stock 
exchange which is liable to constant panics and crisis would tend to destroy rather 
^han increase the confidence of the public in industrial investments. While leaving 
stock exchanges to develop in a natural way Government have to Tie on their guard 
against unhealthy developments such as those that manifested themselves on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange and t<^ resort to legislation, if necessary, in order to check them. ^ 

23. Among the means of encouraging the investment habit the possibility of the 

formation of investment corporations and trusts on the lines of those in England 
may be investigated. , ^ 


24. The Government of India desire to obtain the views of this Government on 
the quertion of the best method of surveying the whole field of banking in India 
One of ths most comprehensive enquiries into the general problem of biding currency 
|knd finance ever undertaken was the enquiry carried oat by the ^Natk)^ ^ Monetax4 
Commission in the United States. The method followed by the Commission was to 
invite an exnert to write a comorehanBive monom’ank nn hia __ 


in public the Comi 
•on the various poi 


lOD WK me oral eviaence-M Dangers, businessmen and experts 
arising out of the monographs. Tbe report v^icb Anally'dad 
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to the enactment of the Federal TOneiSatfon o^f of India, 

dure on the above lines ib suggested for the cxnmiderat^^^^ 

Among the most important subjects on which experts might oe invixe 

graphs the following suggest themselves ^ 

institutions. . ^ xu «i 

■ue“.iS"5 

localities vary a good deal this subject will have to be considered on pro¬ 
vincial rather than all-India lines. 

(iii) Industrial banking. 

(iv) Long term credit for the development of agriculture. This suj^t will 

* presumably be considered by the Iloyal Commission on Agricul^M. The* 

•* enquiries to be undertaken by the Government and by the Royal Commis¬ 
sion should be co-ordmated. 

(v) Negotiable Instruments and banking law. An all-India Committee may 

call for evidence, deal with the whole subject and make their proposals- 
after the monographs by experts on the various subjects mentioned above 
and such others as may be referred to them have been received and dis¬ 
cussed in public. 


Lbitir from Lalubhai S\MALT>Aa, Esq., C.I.E., Bombay, to the Government of 
Bombay, dated the 8th Aprh. 1926. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 4373-D. of the 19th' 
February 1®^ calling for my views on that portion of the Report of the External 
Capital Committee which relates to the development of investment and CTQ^t facilities 
in this country. The most important of the C/ommittee’s recommendations is the 
undertaking of a co-ordinated survey of the whole field of banking in India. T believe 
that a survey of the type suggested is v«*rv necessary and may bo conducted under 
the directions of the Government of India by a small committee consisting of a few 
Indian economists who have done re.search work in banking and some representatives 
of Indian Banks. After Government have before them the results of this survey as 
also replies to the references now made they will be in a better position to determine 
whether there is need for undertaking any fnrtlier examination either of a general 
churacter or into special problem.s a.i is suggested by the External Capital Committee, 
though personally I feel that such an inquiry is necessary even now. In this connec¬ 
tion, I have the honour to suggest that whenever sueh an inquiry is held, persons 
connected with the co-opei’utive credit organisation sliould find adequate representa¬ 
tion on that Committee, for in my opinion, the future of banking in India is mainly 
dependent on the extent to which we are able to develop eo-operative credit in rural 
areas. The Imperial Bank, wn'th its one hundred brariehes, as per its programme can 

f rovide banking facilities only in important inofussil centres of commerce and industry- 
t is doubtful whether tliat Bank will, in the near future, expand its programme so 
ns to bring in minor trading centres and .small b.'izar towns within the sphere of its 
activities. Even if that policy was adopted, the Bank raimot, 1 think, afford to incur 
the expense of organising business in .such places for .some years to come. It will take 
one generation wKire before the Imperial Bank is in a jiositio'n to undertake the financing 
of the petty trader and the small agrieultunst or to lap their .savings through its 
clepo.sit .schemes. Joint Stock banks are able to do much less work in this direction 
and*^command few branches—t*.\cept in the case of Punjab National Bank and in that 
of the Bank of Bavodn—at imnortant loca^ centres of indu.stry and commerce. Even 
if they willed otherwise, it would he difficult for them to undertake expend’tnre on the 
work of developing new areas. That gap will, necessarily, have to be filled by the 
development of indigenous private banks or by establishing co-operative banks, both 
mral and urban. While T do not object to granting all reasonable facilities to private 
capitalist banking firms to develop their business, I am strongly of opinion that the 
future of banking in India is indisaolnblv connected with the co-onerative movement 
provid^ cooperative banks are granted the requisite assistance and guidance and are 
fettered by red-tape than they are to-day. It is these institutions which attract 
the wvinga of the small men for profiUble employment locally, among their own kith 
wd kin. Moreover, as the control of these banks will be in local hands and the profits 
in the buBineu, wy* will either ^^il^buted 4unong local constituents or be in 
looni works of public utility, they i»i!l inspire greeter confidence ipnongst investors 
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I shall now reply to the various specific points on which my opinion is sought. 

I. At the outset, I would like to repeat here what 1 said more than once in the 

* ^^ClNincil of State, that to utilise the whole of the resources derived trom the savings 
oljpiersons of small' means collected in postal savings banks 01 invested m postal 
ca|p certificates for meeting the requirements of the Cit^al Govcinment is not 

fair both to the investors and to ilie people of the looftty wlio not'd financial 
facilities. I understand that both in Holland and Belgiuib, the St'ite permits the 
funds of the Postal Savings Banks to lie placed at the disposal of co-oporativc banks 
operating in rural areas, while in Germany, Australia, Italy and the United States 
of America, the savii.gs banks have the fiee disposal of their funds within certain 
limits laid down by the law. The savings banks in these countries are, how¬ 
ever, different from the banks we know of in India inasmuch as they are in¬ 

stitutions managed or supervised and guaranteed by the communal district or 
urban, local authorities. Provided Government agree to set apart a certain portion, 
if not tl^Vhole, of the resources to be derived from postal savings banks and 
cash cert^ates for investment through co-operative agency in short-term agricul¬ 
tural loans on specially advantageous terms, I see no objection, under present con¬ 
ditions, in Government adopting any reasonable methods—short of competihg with 
private banking organisation—to induce people to keep their surplus fundls with the 
State. While recognising the fact that tho postal cash certificates have succeeded 
to a certain extent in attracting the small investors’ money, I fear that a Gov- 
erument organisation is not tho best means to develop to the fullest extent the habits 
of thrift and savings of the rural population, I believe that the unlettered agri¬ 
culturist, petty trader or artisan would prefer to deal with an agency which he 
knows and which knows him and which ran dispense with trouble.some formalities 
at the time of every withdrawal of money nor be Iwund down by hard and fast 
rules regarding the transfer of funds on death. The State, as such, cannot per¬ 

haps he expected to relax the rules and now that the pioneering woirk has been 
done by Government, it should content itself by popularizing the savings and deposits 
schemes started by co-operative hanks which are in touch with the people. If this 
suggestion is fSfct adopted, then I insist that a fixed percentage of the moneys re¬ 
ceived through the Postal Cash certificates should he placed at the disposal of the 
co-operative movement through the Provincial Banks. Undoubtedly, the introduction 
of vernamlar pass liooks and forms will make these investments more popular, Imt 
I do not approve of the post offices accepting short term deposits. That would, m 
my opinion, be competing with joint stock and ro-operativo banks and would, besides, 
introduce a new principle in tho financial machineiy of the State. 

Short-term deposits are accepted both by joint stock and co-operative banks; 
they are not yet as popular in co-operative banks as they should be. Co-operative 
hanks issue deposit receipts in the vernaculars and there is no objection to joint 
stock hanks doing likewise. The provision of facilities for purchase of Ghivern- 
ment securities and the opening of fresh Public Debt Offices may tend to increase 
the volume of short-term deposits as banks npcoimtry would like to have proper 
facilities for the investment of their temporary surpluses in securities and for the 
disposal of such securities when there is a call for funds. Such facilities would also 
serve to make current account business more remunerative than it is to-dsy owing 
to the need for maintenance of heavy cash balances. The loss of interest would be 
reduced if a portion oould be invested with safety in securities and this is not pos¬ 
sible unless, lat a pinch, the securities can be sold at some convenient local centre. 
Another very great desideratum for popularizing current accounts is the remission 
of the Stamp Duty on cheques. Ck^operative banks enjoyed this exemption, but 
it has now been withdrawn. Tho revenue that this duty brings in is inappreciable, 
looking to the greet economic gain which would accrue from the development of 
business transacted through cheques. Such development is to a certain extent on 
account of the disinclination of the trading classes to use stamped cheque forms. No 
stamp duty on cheques is payable in America where we find the largest number of 
country banks. Most of the banking transactions in upcountry banks in India *will 
be for small amounts and the incidence of the duty will, therefore, be comparatively 
higher than for banking transactions in richer countries or even in commeircial cities 
like Bombay or Calcutta. It is argued by those who do not approve of the re¬ 
moval of the Stamp duty that any such step will encoufage the issua of cheques for 
small denominations. It is difficult to say whether, in practice,' the adoption of 
such a policy will lead to this result. If, however, it ikies so and leads to diffi- 
' culties for the' clearing house or for banks which do not wish to encourage this 
.type of bdsinese, they have a reedy remedy in f«d#ng a limit on the amount for 
which cheques can bef accepted by them. Most banks, if not all, do impose such 
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a limit nven now, and the figure will \"ary, being lower in places where banking 
18 unci(*vplop(‘d. . 

ClH^que forms are actually issued by co-operative banks in the vernac^ar 
great advantage and I do not see any harm in this ^bcing permitted. Followipgf' 
the lead set by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, other co-operative nito 
in this Presidency alloi^ the signatures of the drawers and the endorsements W be 
made in the different Vernaculars and the cheques themselves are made out m the 
vernaculars. Although the Pi'ovincial Bank has to accept at its Head Office cheques 
drawn in Marathi, Gujrati and Kanarcse, besides English, no practical difficulty has 
so far been experienced although the daily turnover is on an average 10 lakhs and 
the number of cheques presented daily is two hundred and the expenditure to 
incurred for engaging clerks knowing different vernaculars will in no sense be prohi¬ 
bitive. From this experience of the Provincial Bank, I can say with confidence that 
the use of vernacular cheque forms will popularise hanking business of all types. 
We hnve also found that the hundis issued by a Btranch of the Pr j>]^ cial Bjink 
on the Head Office is a more popular form of remittance than a dflpbtnd draft 
issued in the standard English form. ^ 

I have said al>ove that the co-operative agency possesses great advantages over all 
joint stock banks including the Imperial Bank as also over private bankers for 
carrying on the work of developing banking methods, provided, certain facilities were 
made availa^de. I would like to mention the facilities referred to above. The 
most iniportnnt of these is the issue of Remittance Transfer Receipts direct on Sub- 
Treasuries and the use, under restrictions and on stipulated conditions, of the sur¬ 
plus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative banks or the bnanches 
of the Provincial Bank. Co-operative banks, urban or central, will develop the 
use of modern credit instruments by opening current accounts in small upcountry towns, 
while well-managed village societies groupt‘d round central banks and branches of the 
Provincial Bank can accept freely savings deposits from their agricultnnal memibers. 
8uch rural societies will have, in turn, current or overdraft account at the offices of 
central or branch lianks on which they can draw on demand or at short notice 

to meet withdrawals by members. It is only facilities for withdrawals at short notice 
and the absence of formalities that will attract the savings of agriculturists in their 
societies. 

To what extent such small banks can be started and worked successfully will 
depend upon their ability to earn a profit after meeting all expenses. As is well 
known, the mam item of expenditure m any bank opening current accounts at its 
branches is the loss of interest on cash balances. Heavy balances have to be main¬ 
tained in the absence of facilities for remittances and even if such facilities are 
Available through the treasuries the receipt of money even by Telegraphic Transfers 
will occupy a day. it will be very helpful to the development of deposit bank- 
4ng and the opening of branches m small bazaar towns and trading centres, where 
otherwise no banking facilities on modern lines will be developed, if after taking 
all due precautions regarding security, approved co-operative banks or their branches 
are allowed the use of Treasury funds within limits to be laid down. If the Qov- 
ornment are unwilling to permit of the departure in financial policy which is in¬ 
volved in giving effect to this suggestion, a further condition may be laid down that 
the co-operative bank or its brunch should give in 'exchange a draft on the apical 
institution at the provincial headquarters to enable Government to reimburse the 
temporary \^ithdrawal of money from the local sub-treasuries. I understand that 
the Punjab* National Bank obtains at its branches the deposit of regimental funds 
and account against Government securities lodged with the Comptroller of Military 
'Accounts and what I suggest aliove is merely an extension of this principle. While 
I do not like the idea of fostering agricultural banking through the indigenous 
banking system, I agree with Sir Basil Blackett’s views that it is desirable to 
link up the small rural banks with Ipcp^ial Bank system. The Co-operative sys- 
fiam has already got its internal organisation fairly well developed with the primary 
village banks federated into local central banks and the latter federated into the 
provincial banks at the apex. But what the organisation lacks is the recognition of 
some organic relation bfitiwaaa the co-operative apex banks and the Imperial ^nk of 
India as bankers for 1 have the honour to suggest that relations between 

-these should be developed with the help, if necessary, of Government on the lines 
sketched in my recent address to the Provinoial Co-operative Bank’s Conference, I 
•enclose iMrewith a copy bf the Proceedings which contains this speech and the re- 
eolutioAS adopted by the Confe^edne^ I admit that the policy of the Imperial Bank 
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*of India has undergone a considerable change since the amalgamation of the Presi- 
<ieiicy Banks and from some figures which the Managing Governors of the Imperial 
Bank were kind enough to show me I gather that the Bank’s advances to co-opera- 
^ve banks amount to a crore and a half nearly. It is this policy 1 should like to 
jjsee extended and definitely recognised as part of the Impenal Bank’s obligatory 
duties. 

II. I am in entire agreement with the proposal made by the External Capital 
Committee to create an All-India Institute of Bankers to supervise courses of in¬ 
struction, to hold examination and to promote wider knowledge of and interest in 
various aspects oi modern banking. The Imperial Bank of India would do well to 
enlist the sympathies of all Indian Banks in thi.s move, at an early date. 

III. I do not favour any action which would sap the sense of responsi'oility 

among Indian Banks and hamper their freedom of action. In India, as in other 
countri|h| mistakes have been made by persons conducting banks and I fear will 
continIfiS to be made whatsoever the degree of external inspection. What is ru'cdcd 
IS a wider appreciation of the fundnirental principles of sound banking and it is 
to be hoped that this need the creation of an Institute of Bankers will supply in 
course of time. Public opinion and the constituents of the banks ought to be left 
to take care ele regards the rest, for 1 think that artificial methods like official 
'Control and supeivision are likely to hamper rather than aid action from within. 
Moreover, if anything goes wrong with a parth'ular institution in spite of the pro¬ 
posed extra Qovernment control, Ixith the investors and General public will hold 
Government responsible for such a mishap. flovcrnment sliould not, therefore, 
interfere even with the free choice of Auditors from the circle of those certified to 
audit accounts under the Indian Companies Act, and should not, in my opinion, 

arrange for audit, on payment, of the accounts of small concerns even when so 
desired by the latter. Even among co-operative societies the feeling is growing in 
favour of having aidit by indepenclent recognized and certified* auditors in prefer¬ 
ence to audit by the staff of the Cooperative Department. I would welcome, 
however, aAy such development as the formation of an All-India Institute of Chartered 
Accountants as foreshadowed in the Committee’s Report. 

IV. 1 would like to draw the attention of Government to the interesting system 

of remittances through post offices which has lately been developed in Germany and 
which is fully descriibed' in an appendix to Mr. M. L. Darling’s book on “Co-Opera¬ 
tion in some European Countries” published by the Punjab Government. This 

policy supports the suggestion made aliovp that Go\ernment should be pleased to 
allow to co-operative banks the issue, under previous arrangement', of Remittance 

Transfer Receipts on Sub-Treasuries and to permit drawings, under proper safe¬ 
guards, by co-operative banks and their branches on their credits with the apex 
bank out of balances held by local sub-treasuries. I am further of opinion, tnat 
publicity is retired to be given to the existing facilities allowed by Government and 
the Imperial Bank for the issue of telegraphic transfers and supply bills. The 

extension of facilities asked for by me will, I fear, involve heavier work at various 
local Treasuries, and if an increase of staff is asked for on this account, Govern¬ 
ment should not, I think, grudge the additional expenditure as it would be more 

than recompensed by the development of banking facilities in upcountry centres 

which Government are anxious to secure. In this connection, I would refer to the 
arrangements which obtain in Bombay for the acceptance by Government Treasuries 
of cheques on co-operative banks in lieu of cash payment for land revenue assess 
ment, irrigation fees or other cesses. If this fact is brought to the notice of the other 
Presidencies and Provinces, they are sure to follow the lead set by Bombay. 

V. Private banks and co-operative banks may well be admitted to clearing houses 
upcountry if they fulfil the requisite qualifications and the same would apply to 
co-operative banks. For cheques of co-operative banks the provincial banks should 
be tresited' as the clearing houses, and it would be necessary only for gnch banks 
'to have access to the central clearing houses. Sn far as my information goes, it is 
not a very general practice for private banking firms 19 this Presidency at least 
to allow accounts to he operated upon by means of cheques. Remittances from" one 
centre to another are effected through the medium of hundies payable on presenta¬ 
tion. Oply a banking survey can indicate whether such banks^ would like to get 
registered and conform to the rules and practices of modern hanking. 

VI. It is certainly desirable to increase the nnmber of public debt offices, to 
introduce the use of the vernaculars in the scrips issued, to admit endorsements in 
particular vernaculars at specified public debt offices and to improve the machinery 
for changing the i^acement for payment of interest from one Treasury to another. 

E 2 ^ 
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Goveinmont have no direct concern in the marketability of their securities and need not 
themsi'lvcH suggest the opening of stock exchanges at different centres. If au^ 
when sucli exchanges do corce into existence, they might grant them recognition and 
for tliLs purpose prepare and keej) ready for their use draft rules similar to thoi^ 
suggested for the Bombay Stock Exchange. ^ 

VII. I cannot help laying emphasis on the opinion expressed above that the 
best way of developing credit facilities for agriculturists is through the co-operative 
organisation. For short term credit, the present organisation commands sufficient 
resources, though in the opinion of some, with whom I do not agree, the incidence 
of interest is still high. To perfect the machinery what is now required is a less 
4 'igid system and greater freedom and also consequent responsibility to those who 
are entrusted witli the task of finding funds either in the shape of shares or d^sits. 
The agriculturist will have confidence in the bonafides of the co-operative credit 
organisation and will trust his surplus capital to it only if it assures hi ttt o f its 
ability to provide capital adequate ^r the legitimate requirements of his ag^Wlitural 
operations and, so far as is p^sible, as promptly as the sowcar. Co-operatiVe banks 
said societies will be in a position to give him the former assurance when credit is 
regulated according to security and requirements and is not based on arbitrary limits 
subject to the approval of a central office not enjoying close and regular touch with 
the persons affected. The latter assurance central and pofovincial banka will give 
if tliey are permitted freely to open branches or central banks fpr smaller areas 
can he started with certain assistance in the matter of facilities for remittance of 
funds to which I have already referred above. In addition, we shall also require 
land moitgage banks to provide long term credit for permanent land improvements 
and for redemption of debt. Proposals for the starting of such banks are already 
before the Government of Bombay and both the Registrars’ Conference and the Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference have passed resolutions in favour of the 
establishment of such banks. I trust Government will give their very -favourable 
consideration to these proposals. There is hardly any country in ^rope where 
Government do not assist in the organisation of arrangements for land mortgage 

credit and the Ck)vernments of Japan and the United States of America have devised 
their own arrangements in this respect. The claim of the agriculturist in India on 
the credit and resources of the State for facilities of the typo demanded is equally 
great as in those countries. As regards the necessity of providing credit facilities, 
for industrie.s, I need only .say that I am thoroughly in sympathy with the recom¬ 
mendations in that behalf made by the majority of the Indian Industrial Commis¬ 
sion and with the Resolution passed on the subject in the Council of State in 1922. 

I think some action on the lines of the Commission’s irecoramendation and the 
Council of Stat^ Resolution has long been overdue. Why the State should shoulder 
responsibility for the hnaiicing of industries and why this responsibility has been 
accepted by Government in Germany or Japan, has been brought out very clearly 
by Mr. B. F. Madon in his evidence before the External Capital Committee and I 
am in entire agreement with the views expressed by him. 

VIII. It would, indeed, be useful to have a standardised bill of exchange 
printed on Government stamped paper, both in English and the principal commer¬ 
cial vernaculars, with blank spaces provided for the names of the drawer, the drawee 

and the acceptor. These forms may be made available at local branches of the 

Imperial Bank of India, hit th«iir use should not be made compulsory. I also 
agree that a change in the law is necessary, as suggested, in view of the recent 
judgment of tile Bombay High Court in accordance with which a bearer Hundi was 
held to be restricted to payment to order by an endorsement to that effect. The 
laysc should provide for at IsMt one type of instrument which will not only be drawn 
payable to bearer but will i;einain payable to bearer in spite of anything that any¬ 
body may write on it shaft of cancellation. 

For the extension of credit facilities in India and for improving the liquidity 
of finance in trade ifid industry one thing which will be very help&I is the deve¬ 
lopment of the tradb ficceptaoce and the organisation of its discount. The use of 
such instruments is not very common in India and banks, induding the Imperial 
Bank of India, will have, in the first place to be induced to recognize this system 

of finance by agreeing to dllqount such real trade bills, and not only that io get 

their customers to use these instruments in preference to the system of open b^k 
'accounts with which they and the public are most familiar. More imporUnt than 
this type of bill, is the dom^estic bank acceptance or the bankers' bill and to popula¬ 
rise thit inttrament rests with l^nks themselves, the lead, as in other matters, 
being ti^MR by m Imperial Bank*" of India. The popularization^! such instrumenISs 
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will not only greatly facilitate the financing of inland tiado and commerce^ but will 
provide a valuable security for the Imperial Bank of India against which emergency 
currency can be issued safely by Government, confident in tlie assurance that the 
' facilities which they supply are not utilised for artificial inflation of credit for 
accommodation purposes. The lines on which this development can proceed are 
well described by Mr. Madon in his note to the External Capital Committee. 


Lbitbs jbom B. F, Madon, Esq., Bhucb Road, Fobt, Bombay, to the Govebnment 
or Bombay, dated the 22nd April 1926. 

In reply to yours of the J9th February last drawing attention to the Report of 
the External Capital Committee and asking my views on certain points, I have 
the honour to now reply as follows •— 

I would in the first place draw your attention to the practical illiteracy of the 
populi^n, as much as 92 per cent, not being able to read and write even their 
own ’^naculars. When it comes to the female section of the population, the 
position IS still worse. To ask such people to trust their very hard-earned savings 
to something written on a piece of paper or in a Bank pass-book, is more than 
one has a right to expect, particularly if we bear in mind that the immigrant jrapula- 
tion in the United States (mostly that hailing from Southern and South Eastern 
Europe) is found very prone to hoarding, although in the matter of literacy they 
stand far above the Inaian masses. 

The position is still worse when literacy in English is considered. To those of 
us who pass their lives in the big towns or have to deal mostly with Government 
or Railway employees, it almost seeTn.s as if a smattering at least of the English 
language was very wide spread in India. But the Census Report tells us that 
not more than 5 in every hundred can read and write English. If Banks in 
England were to ke^ their accounts, etc., in the Russian or Chinese language, I feel 
confident that the English masses would fight shy of such banks, and hoard their 
savings. It is therefore nothing surprising if Indian masses fight shy of institutions 
where everything is done in English. 

The above remarks, to my mind, furnish a key to the whole position. It is no 
use talking of Banks or branches of Banks being broad-cast all over the country. 
They cannot appeal to the illiterate 92 per cent, of the population. It is worse 
than useless to develop such banking facilities based on the English language. 

But when T have said this, it is not to be understood as meaning that the money 
of this enormous population is going into hoards, if by that term is to be conveyed 
the idea of burying the money out of sight and out of current ose. Most of this 
money is banked but with the indigenous banker. If this is considered a rather 
bold statement, I would draw attention to the fact that :— 

90 per cent, of the towns, and 
100 per cent, of the rural areas 

have no Bank of any sort in the European acceptation of the term. It would be 
absurd to assume that there are no dealings in all this immense area that require 
some form of banking machinery to handle them. Such dealings mu.st be there, 
and the financing machinery must be there also, although of a different type from 
European Banks. Every one of the towns and many of the villages will nave its 
sowcar or bania or chetty or the indigenous banker under some other name. This 
man i«! not a banker that permits drawings by cheques but allows all the other 
operations, viz. :— 

Deposits to current account of client; 

Deposits for fixed periods; 

Withdrawals (not cheques but cash) as and when wanted; 

Advances on security of produce, of other moveables and of immoveables; 

Advances on produce even before it is harvested; * 

Advances on personal credit; 

Discount of Bills of Exchange—called Hundies both demand and usance ones; 
• Issue of Demand Drafts on their correspondents for remittance purposes. 

The above w*ll show that this man is doing every thing a Bank (in the Euremean 
acceptance of the term) does, and to say that it is Banking that Requires to be deve¬ 
loped is to show an ignorance of the fundamentals of the position. 
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The quehtioii might be raised. Why is this man still the principal banker of 
the masses of India? The answer is. 

He 1 -. known to his clients and trusted by them. No writing has to pass. Th# 
Hanke) and his client do things verbally. There are no hide-bound formalities 
red-ta])e as in most Banks, and particularly in the Imperial Bank and the Public 
I)el)( Office. There are not the same difficulties in case of death of a client for 
his assets to pass to his successois. 

Therefore, the Indian masses will stick to their own indigenous banker for a 
very long lime to come—prrha])s until we have 90 per cent, literacy in place of the 
present 90 per cent, illiteracy. Then again what is it that the European-style Bank 
can give and which the indigeiuais Banker cannot give? I see nothing. As a matter 
of fact there are ceilain penalties imposed on the man dealing with the European- 
style Bank. I'he client mu'-t know English. He must use cheques and pay one anna 
to Government every time he does it. He must put in his money hefor^a fixed 
hour, and to the mind of the masses a very early hour, otherwise it does 1^ count 
for interest. For getting paid on a vernacular signature he must get it verified 
by a Just ice-(if-the-Peace and perhaps incur some expense for doing it. 

T hope J have said enough to .show that any development of Banking on the 
European model will not be of much iLse in getting the masses to put their moneys 
in Banks, and make their receipts and payments through Banks. 

The question then is—on what lines ought we to proceed? My answer is— 
Rope 111 tliis indigenous Banker with the European-style banking organisa¬ 
tion. 

The retort might be made—“Yes, but how,** my reply is— 

By recognising this man’s status as a Banker and treating him as Banker. 

Each of them is the balancing reservoir for the floating funds of his own little 
area just as tlie Imperial Bank is the Balancing Reservoir for the whole country. 
Let Government make use of these Balancing Reservoirs for its own receipts and 
payments each in its own little area. Let these be linked up with the bigger 

Reservoir for tlie whole country by each of them acting as the correspondent for the 
Imperial Bank in his own little area. This will facilitate transactions all over the 
country. It will mean even considerable economy to Government in the matter of 
the District Treasuries and the movement of its own funds, and it will keep the 
circulation of money more even by preventing the present drain of money from the 
vast rural areas. In the matter of this drain the Railways are the worst offenders. 
Every Railway Station collects a lot of cash, and instead of the Station Master 
].)aying it into the local banker and getting from him a remittance order, the money 
is packed and sent on to Headquarters, which, to my mind, is not only a waste 

of time and energy hut is actually harmful from a currency point of view by making 
curreiiey and small change scarce in the interior of the country. If the indigenous 
hanker is so linked up wilh the Imperial Bank, the latter will automatically become 
the balancing reservoir of all indigenous banking, just as it to-day is of all European- 
style banking, because to facilitate their remittance operations those indigenous 
bankers will see the need of opening accounts with the Imperial Bank or other big 
European-style Bank. 

The next most essential stop in such linking up is the development of the discount 
of interna] bills of exchange. The indigenous banker each in his own area will use 
his local capital in the purchase of such bills and get the money free again by re¬ 
discount at tbo^ Imperial Bank or at such other Bank as he baa an account with. 
This has been 'treated more in detail in my written evidence before the External 
Capital CoinTtiiftee, and the Royal Commission on Currency of which I enclose copies 
and,“to which T beg to refer. 

It has been snriously a.sserted that it is not possible to secure even 12 crores of 

such hills f(>r discount that are required for Emergency Currency purposes. Now 

as we know nuv internal trade is far bigger than our export trade, which only 
ari.ses from the marginal <HJnntities of products that India can spare. The 35& 
crores of E\ports create 350 crores of Bills on foreign destination at 30—60—90 
davs or even 6 UKJiith.s* sight. The internal traffic must he 6 to 10 times as large, 
and cfmld be tb' basis of a very large amount of eligible commercial paper, if we 
■onlv go the right wav about it. The importance of doing this lies in the fact that 
if this is done and the indigenous banker sees bis way to ready liquidity of his 
own advances through such discount, he wdll be more ready to come into the scheme 
of banking organization, and play his own part in it. 

I hive already said earlier that in view of the extreme illiteracy of the masses 
this imbgenous hanking agency will be needed for many years !b come. But this 
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is not the only reason. A far more imj>ortant reason is that India is mainly an 
agricultural country, and banking of the type that we are familiar with in the 
present European-stvlc Banks is unsuited to the needs of such nn agricultural popula 
tion. This cannot be bettej- exemplified than by tlie case of England itself. Bank¬ 
ing is very highly developed in that country, so much so that llu'ic aio as many 
as 7,300 Head and Branch establishments belonging to the Big Five Banks alone, 
apart from hundreds of similar establishments belonging to other smaller banks. 
And yet the position as regards the financing of Agricultiiie is so unsatisfactory 
that Mr. Enfield in a Report recently presented to the Board of Agriculture ili 
England says :— 

“The Banks frequently lend on thoir personal knowledge of farmers without 
a definite charge upon iheir property, but the extent to which this 
is done is limited.” 

“The “Economist” commenting on 1/lii.s indicates tlie methods the farinci 
is compelled to resoit to in con.seijuenco and says— 

“The system under which farmers get a large amount of short-term credits 
from traders, dealers, auctioneers, etc , is far from satisfactory. The 
system very often limits the farmer m his market by compelling him 
to sell back to the man who grants him credits and the profits are 
divided. It usually costs more than Bank credit and often obscures 
from the minds of the farmer the fact that he is paying anything for 
monetary accommodation at all.” 

Now the population living directly or indirectly on Agriculture is hardly 15 
per cent, in England. In this country it is perhaps 30 pi*r cent. If the European- 
style Bank, with a Branch perhaps in every .second village, has failed to providi* 
suitable finance for its agricultural population in England, it is easy to see that 
the 250 to 300 such Banking establishments cannot possibly do it in India. What 
is more England’s experience shows that such Banking is not suitable to the needs 
of an agricultural country, and therefore mere extension of such Banking in this 
largely agricultural country is sure to prove a waste of effort and to bring dis¬ 
appointment in its train. Whot is nesdpff, therefore^ is not development of such Banlc~ 
ing, hut development to the fullest extent of the possibilities of the present indi¬ 
genous 81 /stem of lianhing. 

The indigenous Banker performs another function that is of the idmost import¬ 
ance to a community mainly dependent on agriculture. He is a menhant, and is 
ready to buy the produce of his clients or to sell to him the ordinary necessaries 
of life. Then, again, as agricultural incomes can come in only once a year or twice a 
year, he is ready to provide these necessaries on credit, against cash to come in at 
harvest. This again the ordinary European-style Bank cannot do, and is one more reason 
why our efforts should be concentrated on the improvement of the indigenous system 
of Banking and the development of its resources. 

All the above might seem at first sight to show that I had strayed very far 
away from the }>oints raised in your letter but this is not the case. It would be 
easy enough to give superficial replies, hut they would not be the right replies, 
and would not bo of any help to a real solution of the problem. For this, it is 
necessary to bear the fundamental condition*' * the problem constantly before ns, 
and in my reply so far T have tried to indicate what they are. I may summarise 
them here as follows :— 

1. The country is 92 per cent, illiterate oven as regards the vernaculars. 

2. It is 95 per cent, illiterate as regards English. 

3. Eighty per cent, of its population is living directly or indirectly on 

cnltnre. (In this T include the small artisan, ^otc., population of the 
rural areas.) 

The Banking needs of such a population require— 

, 1. Banking in a form where personal contact and personal and verbal negotia¬ 

tion between the banker and his client is possible. 

2. Banking in a form where a Icnowledge of English is not needed. 

3. Banking in a form where a knowledge of reading or writing even in the 

vernaculat is not incumbent or necessary. 
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4 . Banking in which advances cannot be expected to be liquidated day by day 

as m ordinary commercial banking. 

5. A system where tlie Banker not only acts as financier but as merchant 

and as agent for his clients. 

If we bear the alxive in mind, the replies to the various points raised in your 
letter will be as follows :— 

7 ’Ae meanfi by which dcponits mifjht be encouratjcd .—This question shows a mis¬ 
apprehension of the whole posit urn. The only deposits that come under the cognisance 
of the statistician are those of the Joint Stock Banks. Such statistics altogether 
ignore the enormous amounts on deposit with the indigenous banking co mm u n ity| 
and with merchant-bankers and merchants all over the country. My own opinion 
is that there are no moneys held somewhere out of sight that need to be coaxed 
out as deposits,, and any attempts to so coax them out will prove most mischievous, 
as they will simply divert funds from indigenous banking channels to joint stock 
banking which is amenable to statistical comparisons. I say ‘mischievous’ because 
it can only diveif fund.s from that part of the banking organisation that is of 
grtaitat set nee to the country under the present conditions to a part that is uneuited 
for mirk nerutce. 1 shall refer further to it under the head of Post Office Cash 
Certificates. 

Vurrtnt AccountB with Banka including Savinga Bank Depoaita .—No development 
in these directions is to be expected from the ^ per cent, of illiterates who must 
perforce go and entrust their savings if any to the man whom they know in their 
own urea, and who will keep it for them and supply them with such commodities 
as they may need. For the 8 per cent, literates, it is essential that banking should 
be in the vernacular not in English. It is a well-known fact that the indigenous 
banking and. oommercial community make very little use of the commercial banks 
in transactions as between themselves, even in places like Bombay and Calcutta. 
Buch transactions are entirely cash—mainly currency notes—and to enable these to 
bo put through smoothly crores of rupees are kept at home overnight, although th^ 
would earn some interest if in a Bank. The difficulty here is— 

(a) Need to make out the cheque in Engliah .—(Some Indian Banks permit 
signature alone in the vernacular, provided the cheques are signed in 
blank before an officer of the bank. Very few careful men would care 
to sign and pass such cheques, the contents of which they must take 
on trust owing to ignorance of the language.) 

(/y) The afarnp on cheques ,—Even in wealthy England the 2d. stamp is resented, 
and there is strong agitation to return to Id. In wealthier America there 
is no stamp needed. The indigenous commercial community does not 
see why il should pay this tax when, by confining its operations to 
Currency Notes, receipts and payments may be made as efficiently 
without such tax. It Is alsf) forgotten that an anna in India is far more 
valuable than a penny in England to the average individual in view 
of the average income in each country. The figures of revenue from 
the .stamp on cheques are not separately available to me, but my informa- 
tiou leads mo to think that il can be only a few lakhs in each province. 
This small revenue should be given up in the interests of the improve¬ 
ment of the Banking organisation of the country, and thus should be 

removed this obstacle to the funds of the indigenous banking community 

dicing deposited in ordinary banks. This result will also be highly 
desirable from a currency point of view. 

, (r) 7'hire must alao be a change in hanking hours to fit in with the usages 

of the indigenous banker. 

Short 'Term Deposits with Banka .—Many of the above remarks apply to this 
<mo8tioii also. Then, os regards funds that can be spared for a definite period, 
they do go into such deposits. Wliat is not understood is that a very large part 

must in the circumstances of the case go to the indigenous banker and the inatgenoua 

merchant, wliere the client personally knows and trusts his banker, and where very 
littlh reading and 'writing and stamping is called for. These latter—^banker or 
merchant—muv,t have and do have surplus cash in hand amounting in the aggregate 
to very large sums, but in view of their liabilities they want to keep it very uquid. 
T would, therefore, urg^ a reintroduction here of Government Treasury Bills for 3 
and 6 months, which T advocated during the War, and which were then introduced 
and did valuable service. Their discontinuance is a mistake and the keeping by 
oach Ckivemment of <*normous surplus balances that is now in Togne is, to my mind, 
unpardonable extravagance. 
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banking channel, wh.re they ere now mv^le X out- 

^dlna8 o7®lheeelmd actually 8 crore. of 1919 to .„.ly 3 crore. 

in 1923^ The Governmont then came out with the surpnsm<r otfei f 0 o7^roreR 
Tommmmd interest income far fre<. and the amount has rapid v tjone up t., 8^ crores 
13 crores in 1925 and 19i erores this year Governmon seem to he very proud 
of this achievement. Thev do not seem to see that it is not the result of increase i 
thrift but of Riving as much as 1 per cent more to investors w Ooveniment securities 
than thev would otherwise Ret, and advantajjo is naturally taken of such an offn by 
the trading community to pick up a Government security on such 
and as there is a great depression in trade all over the country. 
confidence, they find it safest to put their funds m these certificates till there is more 

confidence in trading circles. 

The figures of suhsciiption to the Cash Certificat^es for pu^shed a 

few days ago sShow that subscriptions have reached the enormous total of 2.06 cr re. 
or at the rate • f 24 crores a year. This is a dnect rosmt of the recent rapid widening 
of the disparity befween the rate of b per cent, income tax free on these Cash Certi¬ 
ficates and the current market yield on Government paper. These figures should be 
an eve-opener to Government and .should make it clear to them, that it is not the 

ordinary rpan who does not understand how to invest that is being drawn to these 

Cash Certificates, but the cute businessman who knows how to take a profit when he 

sees it, and who is exploiting these certificates The bulk of the huge amoimt of 

subscription duiing Maich is clearly by this businessman, and *t is .extraordinarily 
large in this p iriiciilar month bet aiise Coveniment has been fool sh enough to allow 
the rale of 6 per cent, compound interest tax free to stand till Slst March after 
announcing that it was to be reduced to 8^ per cent, thereafter. It was a direct 
invitation to all with spare cash to take advantage of the 6 per cent, offer while it 
•lasted, and tho result, ns might have been expected, is this huge subscription in a 
single month. There is nr valid reason for assuming that these are all new savings 
or money drawn out of old savings in hoards as the Government seem to imagine. Tt 
is simply tho '‘invisible*’ deposits of the indigenous banking organisation that are 
drawn out and made “ visible Every Banker knows how a large credit edifice 
can be built up on a small amount of liquid cash in hand and only a banker can undor- 
^stand the harm that must bo done to the indigenous credit edifiice by the drain from 
*it of such a huge amount of cash in a single month. The increase 16 erores between 
1923 and now is, in my opinion, n diversion of the working capital of the indigenous 
banking community and not savings that would not otherwise be banked, and it has 
played its part in the sesreitv of funds in the interior .snd in a poorer demand for 
commedities, because the destruction of credit and confidence resulting from Govern¬ 
ment’s currency policy hav led to insistence of cash by sellers, and at the same time 
this great amount of cash hes been ^^ilhdrawn from indigenous trading circles. 


The rate is now changed to 51 per rent, compound interest tax free This is still 
a good deal higher than the yield on Government l*aper to-day and the mi.schief will 
continue. If thiift in the small man is really iiioant to bo encouragod why do not 
Government raise the ratf on Post Office Savings Bank Deposits, and ask the Imperial 
Bank to raise its own rat'’ for Savings Deposits. Instead of it. the latter is actually 
lowered one-half per cent Consequently a man who goes to the Savings Bank will get 
only 3i per cent, while the man Wlio buys the Post Office Certificates will get 
’per cent tax froe» ’ This is a most stiange ivay of oneoiiraging savings. 
Govornment i.s pleased to fancy that they nie coaxing out money that would otherwise 
remain in the proveibinl old stocking. Tliev^ similarly fancied in the Reverse Bills days 
that it was all honn fith remitters who scrambled for these Bills and for the £40 Postal 
Orders ! ! The nett result is the raising of 16 crores by Government on very onerous 
terms, a loss of 20 25 Inc-, in unmeessarv additional interest charge, and a ^weakening 
of the indigenous money market and a stagnation of thf Import Trade. I will leave 
H to trained bankers to say what the extent of this weakening of the indigenouft m< ney 
market must be, when the <meroiis sum of 19 erores is withdrawn from the circles 
where the cheque is unknowm, and ail dealings are in cash, but I am sure none will 
deny that it must mean a very serious drain f>n the resources of the indigenous financing 
organisation, and I would most stiongly urge the immediate withdrawal of the offer 
of these cCA'tifioates as an important step in the rehabilitation of the financial organiza¬ 
tion. 


Deposit Receipts in the Vernaruhr. —I have already indicated that not only a 
Heceipt but cheques, and if possible, all banking should be in the vernacular. 
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Fonnnfhn of Jfanks in pJacr^ vfhfrp none nscint at 'present. —I have already expressed 
the view tliat as the conntry is largely agricultural, and extremely ilUterato, more 
Banks after Kuropean-style will not he of much help. However, if this is a desi- 
doratum, J lhi\h thp wosf mitnhfc (iwetopmpnt will he that of Co-operative Banks. 

I’lie-vo ajipnjximate much more closely to the agency of the indigenous banker. The 
men in charge are from, and of th»>^ people. They speak the same language, and can 
enter more readily into the iniiifh and ineils of clients in rural and small urban areas. The 
i^gency employiMi is iil.'io inurli less ci'stly. //, therefore, farmlinTising the peojj^e with 
hanking on the Eiiropfnn moihl is ron'<hlered desirable, Covernment shovld do every¬ 
thing possihle to (urouragi tin ('o-op< rntive Dank. The direction in which this can 
be done is— 

(«) using tln'in, A\in'ievei they exist, as Clovernment treasuries if the Imperial 
Bank is not already there; 

> {h) u.siiig them for lernittanee of revenues from country areas by payment of 

revenue into the local hraneh of .such Co-operative Bank, and getting an 
order on its Head Oftice; 

(c) free rcrnittanee for its funds from the Presidency Town to the rural area 

and r/c» rer.-a; 

(d) tC)taJ exemption from stump duty of both cheques and receipts; 

(f) arranging with the Ihiilways to pay in their receipts at upcountry stations 
to vSiieh Hunkers again.st orders on Bombay or other Head Office of the Bank 
conearned. 


'J’his will save a lot of work and expense to Oovernment nnd the Railways in the 
handling of theit fundh, nnd at the sumo time give the Co-operative Banks a certain 
status, and encourage greater resort to them by the rural community, and so help the 
propagation of Banking on the European ♦model. 

I have already suggested the doing away with the Stamp on cheques. If Gkiveru- 
ment consider it a big order, 1 suggest their doing away with it altogether at least 
in the Oo-operativc movement as the revenue sacrificed will not he important. 

It may ho argued that these Banks are not substantial enough for Government to 
entrust their funds to them, but I may point out that most of the provincial Co¬ 
operative Banks are now very substantial. So also are some District and Urban 
Banks, and will, I feel sure, bo able to afford ample guarantees for the amounts that 
they may be entrusted with, each in its own small area. 

Apart from Co-operative Banks, the best way to propagate the idea of Banking on 
European model is to em'ourage indigenouA Joint Stock Hanks, because they alone can 
provide the nearest approach to the present indigenous agency. The men in charge 
would bo of the people, they could talk the same language, and the client would feel 
much more at home with them than he ciyi ever he with any officer of the Imperial 
Bank. Even so, Uiese I aiiks cannot hope for many years to replace the present 
indigenous agency, because they loo mu.st have cheques and receipts and vouheers and 
what not, which are all Greek to our illiterate masses. But such as they are, they can 
still do a great deal to piopagate the idea of Banking after the European model, 
particularly if they do their work in the rernanila/. 

But these Banks cannot have a fair chance if the Imperial Bank is allowed to 
work as it is now doing. It has many croros of .surplus Government funds and 
funds of semi-Ciovernment bodies for which it has not to pay any interest and it 
goes out foj the same kind of credit and loan hu.siness ilirect with clients that other 
banks do. bis is manifestly unfair, and there can he only one result, viz., that the 
cream of all hanking business must come to the Imperial Bank, who can give most 
favourable terms. Business thus becomes more diflitult for the indigenous banks. 
J hey are, howeier, able to command a certain amount of business in the few big 
centres of commerce and industry, hut in the di.stricts the situation becomes almost 
hopeless. In smli places the Imperial Bank with the Government balances and the 
prestige of homg a Govtrrment Bank naturally commands the position, and makes 
it almost impo sibh* for indigenciis banks to pay their way in such places, because 
they must, on the one hand, offer tempting rates to secure deposits, and on the 
other cater more or less, for the same class of business as the Imperial Bank, which 
meana that they must iiatisfied with business that the Imperial would reject. 

It is clear, therefore, any mmiures aiming at the development of like Banking 
rngmi nation of the rounfru must keep a reform of the present organization and work¬ 
ing of the Impen^ Bank m the forefront. The present working has the defects 
inherent m its origin as a (irivate capitalistic bank trying to do its best for its 
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itfiareholders. Its outlook is consequently narrow, and its metliods arc a replica of 
the methods of ordinary banks, wlio lend eiitliusiaslically in boom limes whon prices 
are soaring, and who get panicky in times of depression when luici^s are at very low, 
and therefore at very safe, levels for loans and credits on sound lines. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to so organise the Imperial Uank that it may more correctly appreciate 
and fulfil its role as a State Bank, and keep the interests of the country and not the 
dividends of its shareholders in view in its lianking policy. If it is not found possible 
to change the present character of the Imperial Banlv. then we should oigaiiiso a 
State Bank. No capital will be required for the purpose as the oxumi)le of the 

Commonwealth Bank of Australia has shown, and such State Bank wull be more 
readily able to look at its banking pioblems and policy fiom the point of view of the 

larger interests of the country, as there will be no sliaieholderb to considej. 

This suggestion may seem to bo in conflict with iny evidence before the Royal 
Currency Commission, where I have advocated the handing over of the Currency 
Department to the Imperial Bank. I may, therefor*, point out that the under¬ 
lying idea there is to fice our currency system from the mauppulatioiis of the 

Finance Department with its cyo to the Budget, and what I there aim at is the 

management of our Curre r.cy .system in a waj to free it from sncli manipulations. 
This can be done cjuite is efficiently if this work is entrusted to a State Bank. 

How such a State Bank might help the development of Banking in this country 
may ho seen from my remarks earlier, where 1 suggest the ripiug-iii of the indigenous 
banker by the discount of iiiterntil trade hills. Tlie words ol Prof. Keynes in his 
scheme for a State Bank for India at page 72 of the Chamberlain Commission’s 
Report might be usefully quoted here. Pi of. Keynes says :— 

“Tins leads us to the question of the relations of the State Bank to other 
flanking institutions. The State Bank ought to aim, I think, to the 
f/reafeAt pOA^dfife extvvf at iv (harounf huAincHS. So far as possrlile, that 
is to say, it should aim at filling its portfolio irith tradv hUh which 
have poiSAcd through the handA of another Jianh or shroff or Marwari 
of high standing and have received their endorsements. This seems to 
me to be the. right channel through wliich the accommodation newly 
available should filter down to the great mass of Indian traders. The 
State Bank would have on its list certain Banks and private native 
financiers of high standing who would bo amongst its regular customers 
and for whom in general it would lie frtpared to rc-discownt freely. 

The power of rc-diAcount might prove a q)Owerful aid to tl^, development of 
Indian Joint Stock Banks on sounder lines than liithert^* and involve 
at the same time a valuable check on them. For, admitting a Bank 
to the re-discount list, the local Manager of the Presidency Bank would 
require, from time to time, to examine somewliat carefully, in confidence, 
the Bank’s position; and the risk of losing its position on the re-di&count 
list might art, to some extent, as a deterrent to rash banking. 

Apart from this cheek, the creation of a re-discount market would render such 
hanks most vital a^AisUmce. Indeed I am doubtful how far it is possible 
for them to develop on really sound lines without it . 

If a State Bank were to encourage the transaction of business by means of 
ti^de hills, through making bills easy things against which to obtain 
advances, native Banks might hope in time to obtain more of them 
for their portfolios and would have something which they could turn into 
caA/i at need by re-diwoiint.” 

The amalgamation of tlic three Presidency Banks into the Imperial Bank of India 
was meant to make the most of tlie exi.sting organi.sation, and provide a workable 
substitute for a State Pnnk. It is most disappointing tf> see that six full years 
after its inauguration as the Jinpcrial Bank, irc have not even the beginnings of 
real trade bills, not even the htginnings of a r*al discount marhet, lioth - such 
essential parts of a sound currency and banking sy.stem in any country. This is 
why it has seemed to those who have given serious thought to the question that it is 
not a mere change of outliKik by tlu* Imjjcri'il Bank but an organic change that is 
now needed, if the B«anKlucr organization of tlie country is to develop as it should. 

* Banking Education, —A scheme for an institution analogous to the Institute of 
Bankers in England is, I understand, now under consideration and should gradually 
creal^ a class of trained bankers in thi.s country. .1 good knowledge of at least one 
of the leading Indian vernacular^ besides the candidate's own mother tongue should 
be made obligatory on all candidates for such training. 
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flour nmprHion and control of Joint' Stock Hanks by Government and their 
Audit if desired by the bunhe themeelves. —There is a feeling among many laynen 
that this would make the working of banks sounder and inspire greater confidence 
of th»* puldic in such hanks. My own opinion based on experience of the state 
of things in Jwan and the United States is against any such Government inspec¬ 
tion or audit. In both these countries, there is very considerable Government control 
oil iianking institutions, and yet, failures of banks are quite as common if not more 
common than in this country, Tliis is because such Government control invariably 
degenerates into cobwebs of red-tape, while the soundness of the security offered for 
its Joans or the necessary tiguidify of its funds are a matter solely for the judgment 
of the Directors of a Bank, and if tliis judgment is faulty, results are hound to be 
had in spite of Government audits and insjiections which will go mainly by rules of red- 
tape laid down in Audit Codes. 

Extension of remittance facilities. —This would be very desirable and we might 
very well imitate in this country the Giro system and the Post Office Cheque so weU 
known in Germany. It will tend to make people keep their accounts in Banks in 
order to get the benefit of this facility. For the first few years I would make this 
service entirely free. 

(Hearing ftouse facilities. —These ought to include every Bank that is willing to 
join the Clearing House. At present many indigenous banks are refused this facility 
on various grounds which is actually detrimental to the interests of the country from 
n currency point of view. 

Developments of Stable Exchanges and market for Government Securities. —This 
is undoubtedly a desideratum, and must go hand in hand with development of banking, 
as it provides for ready negotiability and marketability of securities in which a con¬ 
siderable part of a banker’s fund would have to be invested. 

Long term facilities for Agriculture.—Land Mortgage Banks. —I would strongly 
recommend the adoption of the Federrd Land Banks of the United States with suitable 
modifications. It implies Government participating in capital, etc., and this seems 
repugnant to British traditions and ideas in such matters, but those who argue on 
such lines tliat Government should stand aloof forget that in this country the Govern- 
ment is the greatest landlord and the measures under consideration in this para, will 
tend to the improvement of its own estate and the amelioration of the conditions 
of its oum tenantry. 

Industrial ild/i/c.-—The idea of such lianks is foreign to English trained minds. 
It is, therefore, impossible to make any useful suggestions here, and I would only 
urge the deputatim of some one from the Imperial Bank of India to Japan to study 
the working of tltt Industrial Bank and the Hypothec Bank in that (xiuntry. 

Financing of Agricultural produce by negotiable instruments .—It should not be 
only agricultural produce, but all commodities on their very from the point of pro¬ 
duction to the point of ronsumntion. Bills can be drawn by the seller on the buyer 
at every stage, and these would be the only real trade bllh. In this country they 
are practically unknown, and even considered undesirable. On the other hand they 
are the inost liquid form of security known on the continent and in Japan, and, in 
the United States, special efforts were made some years ago to develop the trade 
acceptance. What hapjiens in this country is that goods have to be sold on credit as 
in otht*r countries, but the credit is given in open book accounts instead of by bills. 
The Imperial Bank or the State Bank can do n great deal to improve upon this state 
of tilings by giving such bills preference for discount over the present bills, which are 
much more in the nature of accommodation bilU. I would refer to my written evidence 
before the External Capital Committee and the Currency Commission for more detailed 
views on the subject. 

If this kind of bills are to be encouraged, the rate of stamp duty on internal 
Bflls of Exchange will have to be made much lighter. The present duty is felt to 
be very heavy, and is constantly evaded by doouinonts being made out “at sight” or 
“on demand’‘ where the business that creates them is really 60 or 90 days or more, 
usance. 'Dus is <lone by attaching a covering letter or something similar to such 
“demand” bill by wliich the party demanding agrees to postpone its demand for an 
agreed period. Government will, therefore, be well advised to make the duty so light 
that no one would care to evade it, that is by making it the same as for demand bnls. 

Change in the law regarding negotiable instruments in connection with above 
bills. —I would recommend as a first stop committees in each province to decide upon 
a standard form ot suoih bills in the leading remnrular of each province as, in the 
nature of the cw, the bill*, if tliwr are to be as common as they ou|lit to be, will 
have to be in ^ vemacular. In tne meantime, a start onght to be made with bills 
in English ia'I^ finance of Ootbwi, Jute and Seeds from the up-country centres to 
ports, and on plisisgoods and metals from ports to the interior marts. 
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Standardised BUts of Exchange payable to bearer in spite of anything that may 
he written on it .—This suggestion of 8ir Basil Blackett voices the feeling in European 
Commercial circles for the need for such an instrument. It really arises from ignor¬ 
ance af vernaculai’s and refusjd to liave to do with anything written in the vernaculars. 
I am afraid the Indian commercial community is not yet prepared for such a revolu¬ 
tionary change. Their present “Shahjog” hoondie goes far enough; in fact, farther 
than I know of similar bills of exchange doing in any other country. The only 
thing “Shahjog” insists on is that the amount may be paid to presenter, but he must 
be one with a recognised place of business, and the Indian Commercial community 
thinks this a most important safeguard, while 90 if not 99 per cent, of such payments 
continue as now to be made in cash and not by cheques. Even under this restriction 
long-firm frauda are not unknown, but they require very elaborate preparations. 
Besides this, I am not aware of “a Bill of Exchange that is not only drawn jiayablo 
to bearer but remaining payable to bearer in spite of anything that anybody may 
write on it short of cancellation” m any other country. 

I would, therefore, advise dropping this idea for the present. What Government 
can do by legislation is to provide that where any such instrument is on the /ace of 
it made payable to bearer it shall remain payable to bearer in spite of anything that 
may be written on the bach, and that any change shovld be indicated on the face of 
such Bill. This will, I believe, remove the hardship that sometimes occurs at 
present. If a drawee pays such a bfll to “bearer ' in spite of the change on its face, 
no will have to thank himself for the consequences. 

This concludes my replies to the ^rarious points raised in your letter. You will 
kindly excuse the length of it, because I could not see my way to make it shorter, 
if my replies were to be of any use to Government. 


Supplembntahy Note by Mr. B. F. Madan, on points in the External Capital 
Committee’s Report, dated 24th April 1926. 

In my reply sent in on the 22nd April, I have already pointed out how Banking 
on the European model by joint stock banks can bo encouraged. In the following 
Note T wish to draw attention to certain things that seriously hamper the successful 
existence and growth of such Banks. 

Government must be well aware of the successful attempt, 'tqnide to wreck the 
Tata Industrial Bank—a Bank that Iiad started with very amplsr'resources and was 
of great promise for the 'future economic development of the country. The way 
it was done was to attack the accounts and to make all sorts of allegations. These 
allegations could have been and were proved wrong in the end, but they succeeded 
in their purpose of wrecking the Bank. This ’was due to tlie very nature of Banking 
business. Its principal working capital is deposits fixed or current, and its business 
is to lend out such deposits. Now, such deposits depend on the confidence of the 
publfr in the stability of the Bank that gets the deposits, and this confidence is a 
very delicate thing, and can be shaken and even destroyed by the least puff of sus¬ 
picion. The allegations above referred to succeed, because very few depositors would 
ever care to wait till they were proved or disproved. The average man’s first inclina¬ 
tion will be to withdraw his monies to a safer place. He won’t take any chance. 

If deposits are then rapidly withdrawn, the Bank must recall its loans as rapidly. 
This is not always possible, because while a borrower may be perfectly solvent and 
his security quite good, he cannot find the money at short notice. T^e Bank sub¬ 
jected to such attacks, therefore, soon finds itself rapidly depicted of its resources 
and unable to get in its own money with equal rapidity, and is in consequence faced 
with incipient insolvency. This was the genesis of the troubles o-f the Tata Indus¬ 
trial Bank, and the necessity it found itself under of amalgamating with the Central 
Bank of India. 

The parties who are attempting to wreck the Tata Bank thus found themsQlves 
foiled in their object of forcing a liquidation on it, and turned their attention to the 
Central Bank of India, who had committed the crime of depriving them of their 
victim. This Bank has been ever since most persistently persecuted, and it speaks 
Iplumes for the ability of its management that it has been able to withstand the 
attacks till ||pw. However, the existence of actual litigation, or the imminence of 
such attacks, must pufr a very serious strain on the management, and divert their 
attention from their legitimate banking work. It must also prevent them from 
making the best nse of their funds for the finance of trade and industry, and compel 
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them to keep an unnecessarily large percentage of their funds Ifei very liquid form. 
A necessary corollary to this is high interest rates, because the necessary dividends 
and vvHorves have to be eariieil from the leading out of a emaller portion of the work¬ 
ing cajutal than would otherwise be the case. The general public is thus made to 
jiay for the attacks of which the Bank is made the target, and even Government 
nuances indirectly have to suffer, because the rate at which people will invest in 
Oovermnent securities must have some relation to the rate at which the same money 
can be lent to commerce and industry. 

1 need not dilate on this aspect of the question to show that Government can 
not regard attacks on Banks as a matter entirely for the Bank and its shareholders. 
Boih the general public and the Government are closely interested in the conse¬ 
quences of such attacks, and it is, therefore, their interest to see that there is nothing 
in the law or procedure of the courts that advances the objects of people making 
such attacks. This object is simply to create an atmosphere of suspicion, destroy 
confidence of the public in that particular Bank, and lead to the withdrawal of its 
-deposits, and possibly to its premature suspension. Therefore, what the attackers 
need is;— 

1. Arnjile publicity for their allegations. 

2. Lengthening out of the proceedings to get repeated chances for such publicity. 

The remedy, to my mind, is legislation— 

1. prohibiting publication by the news-papers of any details of the case or even 

of the plant until the case is decided. 

2. improvement of procedure that will allow of such cases coming to a decision 

in tlio shortest possible lime. 

There is precedent for the first in the recent legislation in Great Britain regarding 
the publication of divorce proceedings. The harm done by the publication of un¬ 
founded allegations in the plaint against a Bank is, to my mind, much more serious 
to the economic well-being of the country. If the attack only succeeds to the extent 
of a partial withdrawal of deposits, the result may be a comijulsory withdrawal of 
its loans the Bank to industrial and trading concerns, and in times of trade de¬ 
pression this may result in sending some of these concerns into insolvency. If the 
attack succeeds as it did succeed in the case of the Tata Industrial Bank, the conse- 
-qnences may be muic serious. 

The next thinff that I think Government should consider is legislation aiming 
at jirovention of snort scales of shares. This may or may not be part of the game 
. of those who are now carrying on a campaign against the Central Bank, but it can 
loe a part, and perhaps a very profitable part, of such campaign. When the attack 
begins some deposits—those of the ntore nervous parties—are withdrawn. As the 
attack gains in intensity, more rnd more deposits might be withdrawn. Bumours 
may be simultaneously set afloat of the imminent failure of such Bank, and fearful 
pictures drawn of the calls that the shareholders would have to meet. If it all 
succeeds, there would be only too many shareholders anxious to get out of the shares 
of such bank before it was too late, and shares would be thrown on the market. The 
parties organizing the campaign, would have sold shares short in the early part of 
their campaign, and these they could now pick up at handsome profits. Attacks on 
Banks can then at times be made very profitable ventures. It might be said that 
other kinds ot business could also be attacked in the same way. There is, however, 
this important difference that deposits (t.f., other people’s money) is not the mnin- 
sbtiu of such concerns, while they are basis of 80 to 90 per cent, of the business of 
a Baiik. Other concerns can, therefore, be affected by such attacks only in a very 
minor degree, and their consequences to the commerce or industry of the country 
would be far less serious. 

The remedy 1 suggest is that the law should enact it to be a misdemeanour tor 
any one to make a contract to buy or sell shares without the specific numbers of the 

shares that are the subject matter of such deal being given at the same time. It 

should also make it a misdemeanour to pass any transfers from seller to buyer with¬ 
out entering on it the specific numbers of the shares concerned. Such misdemeanour 
should make the culprit liable to fine, and in case of repeated offence to imprisonment. 
Provision of this kind ha8„ I believe, existed in the laws of Hongkong for many 
••years, and originated from the same state of things—attacks on tHb stability of 

'Banks tJ^rough short scales of their shares, and rumours set afloat lo justify auch 
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.Serial No. 75.— ^Letter from E. A. H. Blvnt, Esq., C.T.E., O.B.E., I.C.S.. 
Secretary to Government, United Provinctis, I^jnance Department, 
710, DATED the 28th Apottst 1926. 


M.L.C., 
No. B.- 


Subject ; — Report of the External Capital Committee. 

I am directed to invite a reference to Mr. MeWatters’ letler No. D.-6121-P., 
elated December 22, 1925, with which were forwarded copies of the above report. 
'The Government of India ask— 

(1) for apy information which the United Provinces Government <-an offer to 

supplement their knowledge of the various sulijccts connected with the 
development of banking; 

(2) for any suggestions which this Government can offer with regard to the 

preparation of a survey of the wlioie field of banking; and 

(3) for their views on the best method of subsequent procedure in order to 

carry out, as far as pos.sible, tlie recommendations of the External 
('lapital Committee. 

2. The first of these questions includes numerous problems, such as banking educa- 
fiion, Government control over bank‘d, iho piovision of clearing houses, etc., which 
are essentially matters for discussion by experts. The Governor in Council need 
only note that a demand for commercial education, incltiding banking practice, al¬ 
ready exists and is being met to some extent by commercial college and courses, and 
that assistants in some of the jtunt stock banks also sit for British qualifications in 
banking. The main problem, however, is that stated in the fourth recommendation 
of the External Capital Committee :—“India possesses a vast store of dormant 
capital awaiting develo}»ment, and in order to make this available for investment, 
banking facilities must be increased and extended” ; and the Governor in Council 
thinks that the most useful contribution wdiich he can make towards its solution, will 
bo a brie?' description of (1) the distribution of this capital amongst various classes 
of the population, and (2) the extent to which it is really dormant. 

3. (1) Distrihvtiov of dormant capital amonyet different classes of the population.-' 
{«) At the hotlfJM of the social scale there is a large class of unskilled labourers, 
agricultural and urban. Neither in India nor in any other country has this class 
any spare cash to invest. 

(3) The next class, which is equally large, consists of tenant-farmers and of 
peasant proprietors in the country, and of small shopkeepers, artizans and persons 
on small fixed incomes in the towns. Such persons are often possibly well to do, 
but rarely pos.sess much spare capital. The wealth of the agriculturist consists 
rather of kind than of cash. The shopkeeper and artizan require all their capital 
for their own business. Neither the deposits nor the investments of this class will 
ever be large. 

(c) There is a third class, which may be described as that of the small capitalist, 
whose income ranges from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 per annum. He exists both in the 
town anJ the country. He employs his capital mainly in lending. A considerable 
part is as a rule sunk in grain which he lends to cultivators for seed at high 
interest, making recovery usually in kind ; another part is used in making loans 
to agriculturists, shopkeepers, artizans or private poisons, secured, us a rule, by 
land mortgages or jewelry. 

((f) A fourth class consists of persons belonging generally, so far as occupation 
and social status are concerned, to one or other of the last two classes mentioned, 
“who have a certain amount of spare capital which they wish but do not know how 
to invest. The Governor in Council has reason to believe that this class is by no 
means small : and its existence serves to show that if capital is dormant, it is not 
necessarily so because the owners are averse to investing it. 

(r) Next comes a largo and important class consisting of big firms of gra4n dealers, 
cloth merchants and traders generally. Such firms are generally enterprising, and 
often bold in their transactions. They possess consideraWe resources or theS own, 
and command considerable credit: and though they still deal mainly with the indi¬ 
genous banker or billbroker, they are now in close touch with the modern banker 
too. Their experiences during the war period broadened their outlook, and they 
* have now little to learn about commercial finance. 

(/) There is an important class, which, for want of a better term, may be 
described as the “idle rich” ; it consists of absentee landlords, retired offioials and 
moneyed folk generally. Many of them use a part, often a large part, of their 
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wealth in the same way, as the small capitalist. Some are suiBoRntly enlightened 
to use modern forms of investment, notably Government securities : and of r^nt 
years some have begun to invest in iudustnal concerns. But such people invariably 
have Jaigo sums of idle money : and it is in their treasuries that a large part of 
the hoarded wealth of India lies dormant, in the shape of money, bullion and 
<jewelry. 

{g) Another class responsible for keeping substantial stores of wealth in idleness 
(onsists of the deities of the Hindu pantheon from the godling of the village shrine, 
who is recorded as a “proiirietor” or “tenant” in the revenue records, to the major 
deities of the Benares temples. Their wealth, of course, consists of pious gifts from 
devotees, who belong principally to the last class mentioned. 

4. Extent to which thin capital is dormant .—It is clear from this description that 
a large amount of capital is not held in the banks, and consequently is not fully 
avaiUmle for investment. But it does not follow that it is all dormant. 

(а) A large part of it, indeed, is fully active. The mercantile and industrial 

communities and the professional money-lender of all grades are constantly using 

their wealth to the advantage of the country. Even the money of a village bania 

is always moving in its own narrow circle, and fulfils an important function. But 
the methods of such persons are often wasteful with better facilities, they could 

secure the same effect with less capital : and they require, and would probably 

welcome, any change that would enable them to use their money to better advantage. 

(б) Another large part of this capital is dormant because its owners are willing 
to use it only in certain specific ways, and are by habit strongly prejudiced against 
all other kinds of investment. In' classes (c), {a) and (/) of paragraph 3 fecial 
mention must be made of orthodox Muhammadans who, for religious reasons, d^line 
to accept interest. The prejudice is decreasing but still e.xists, and even where it 
has been relaxed it often takes the form of a preference for investment, as the 
interest is regarded as a share of profit, while placing money on fixed d^osit in 
a bank or the purchase of Government securities would come under me ban. 
Capitalists will readily invest in a land mortgage or a grain lending business. Many 
are prepared to sink money in an industrial concern, provided it is their own. and 
whemer they have any expert knowledge of that industry or not. And of recent 
years they nave shown increasing willingness to invest in Government securities, or 
in enterprises backed or guarantood by Government. But the scope of such invest- 
raei^ts is necessarily limited. The average Indian capitalist is by nature and habit 
distrustful : he prefers to kee]) his money imder his eye, and his investments, if 
possible, in a visible formland, on which he holds a mortgage, crops on which his 
loans of grain are secured, buildings and machinery appertaining to the industry 
that he owns. The more enlightened men place some of their money on fixed deposit 
in joint stock banks, but are easily persuaded to withdraw it, even with loss of 
interest, if anything like a scare occurs. Ordinarily, the average capitalist is 
reluctant to put his money in a bank or a private enterprise, of the working of 
which he knows nothing. In the circumstances, much of his capital necessarily 
remains inactive. 


(c) Last, the large amount of capital which belongs to Hindu temples and shrines 
must be regarded as not only dormant, but dead : for it is not likely to become 
available for productive investment within any reasonable period. 

5. If this dormant capital is to be made available to a greater extent than at present 
for investment, it is clearly necessary to examine the needs of the various classes 
who possess it.* On this matter the Governor in Council offers the following 
comments ;— 

The email inveetor. —The ordinary type of bank is never likely to attract 
the small investor for the following reasons’:— 

[a) He is for the most part illiterate and incapable of making nae^ of the 
cheque system as a method of payment. His ordinary transactions are 
also too small to require it. 

(h) Even if banks were so multiplied that a branch existed in every tahsil 
headquarters, diAoai^rs womd often have to travel up to 30 miles to 
, get money, of as a rule, they would only reqnire a small amount 

' on each occaojliM,*' T& such circumstances they would naturally prefer 

to keep their attdMy in their own possession. 

(c) The small investor geherally belongs to the agricultnral class, whose wealth 
, $1 more ^ hind than cash. He works very largely on Credit and 
would thslM^re be apt to regard a bank rather as an institution from 
which he ooold conveniently borrow, than as one to which he could 
profitably lend. But his security would generally be land: and the- 
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ordinary bank is averse to handling land mortfl^ee. And the 
iqdostrialiBt, less regularly perhaps, but frequency enough, is also in 
need of credit : he too has rarely anything to offer as securitv but 
immovable pro^rty, in the shape of his buildinfra and plant. If such 
men find it difficult to borrow, it is certain tnat they will not be 
willing to deposit. 

7. The Governor in Council suggests that the true solution of the problem of 
^e small investor lies in the development of co-operative credit. The primary 
society will be at his door : it will accept the smallest deposit : it will give him 
reasonable credit. ‘ It can be linked to the main banking sys^m through the central 
co-operative bank, thus providing a natural channel for capital to flow either from 
the centre to the circumference or from the circumference to the centre. 

8. The mercantile community. —The big merchants and traders of the province 
already do considerable business with joint stock banks : and these banks already 
do something to cater for their convenience. F,or /'instance, they have “city” 
branches in larger towns, and also branches in certain towns which are important 
merely on account of their commerce. In such places, besides ordinary banking 
business, they assist commerce by a growing practice of holding railway receipts 
and collecting payments due from conbignees. But there are many other places 
in the province to w^hich the banking system could be extended, with benefit both 
to the traders and banks themselves. The Governor in Council could mention many 
important markets in small country towns where large sums of money change hands, 
yet which, being distant from any treasury, possess no facilities for remittance 
whatever save the rail or the post. It is obvious that a temporary branch of a bank 
open during the busy season would be of great advantage to the large firms that 
buy in these small markets; and that they would welcome an extension of the 
banking system because it would provide them both with additional remittance and 
additional credit facilities. 

9. The private capitalist. —This term, for the present purpose, may be taken as 
including that class of monied persons, such as the landlord, the retired official, 
the lawyer or other professional man who, while possessing capital, are not engaged 
in any business which necessitates its use; the class, in short, which has money 
available for long term investments. At present, such investments, if made at 
all, are arranged through local branches of banks, for outside the presidency towns 
there is neither a stockbroker nor a stock exchange. As a result the private 
capitalist seldom puts his money in well established concerns : indeed he is often 
ignorant that such investments arc available to him. And in respect new concerns 
he is at the mercy of professional company promoters or enthusiastic but ignorant 
optimists, who have some risky or even wild scheme to finance. In these circum¬ 
stance it is not surp”ising that he distrusts any concern which is not directly 
managed by Government or which does not carry a Government guarantee in one 
form or another. He would, for instance, be willing to deposit his money in a 
central co-operative bank or in the Imperial Bank, because he would regard both 
as “government” concerns : but he would not be equally ready to deposit in a joint 
stock bank, however well established. And no expansion of the banking system is 
likely to draw the spare resources of the private capitalist out of his treasury, 
unless the banks are such as he will trust. 

10. If, therefore, India’s dormant capital is to be drawn into profitable invest¬ 
ments, the following changes appear necessary :— 

(1) For the small investor, expansion of the system of co-operative credit. 

(2) For the private capitalist and the mercantile community, extension of the 

banking system. 

But in the latter case, there are difficulties which cannot be ignored. 

{a) Such an extension would be welcome to the mercantile community mainly as 
affording them improved remittance and credit facilities. But if the banks, ‘when 
^cotlsidering the establishment of new branches, are concerned rather with the prob¬ 
able supply of local deposits than with the probable local demand for remittance 
and credit, it might be difficult to induce banks to open such branches without 
some assistonce from Government. 

J{b) It is probable that the private capitalist would be willing to place his money 
in any bank tha< also held Government money, since he would argue that he could 
safely trust a bank which Government themselves trusted. That would suggest (in 
present eircumstances) a further expansion of the activities of the Imperial Bank. 
But the External Capital Committee is undoubtedly correct in saying that consolida¬ 
tion must, in the case of this bank, precede further expansion. The Governor ii^ 
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Council ventures however to suggest for consideration the possibilitv of entrusting 
Govemnjent moneys to well-established joint stock banks. It would be necessary^ 
no doubt, to insist on certain conditions, e.y., that such a bank should give securitv, 
that it should maintain an account with the Imperial Bulk, and that there should 
be adequate clearing arrangements between the two banks. If such an expedient 
were possible, it would probably remove the private capitalist’s objection to deposit¬ 
ing in joint stock banks, whilst it would help to solve the difficulty connected with 
the creation of new branches mentioned under (a) above, since the new branch 
in many places would be assured of one large deposit. And finally, Government 
could also assist to remove the difficulty of finding suitable premises which often arises 
when new bank branched are created, by allowing the bank to use the existing treasury 
or sub-treasury premises. 

11. The Hon’ble Finance Member, in the speechwhich a copy was forwarded with 
Mr. MeWatters’ letter No. D.-5r21-F., has observed that “if banking in rural areaa 

is to be developed .... it will . have to be by the recognition of the indigenous 

banking system, and its adaptation, rather than by its sujj^ersession by joint st<^ 
banks managed on we.stem lines”. The Governor in Council agrees that if banking 
facilities are to be provided, not only in all headquarter stations and important com¬ 
mercial centres, but in all trading industrial towns, there will be need of, and room for, 
all the banks already in existence, of whatever typo. He desires to point out, however, 
that there are already signs that the indigenous banking system is adapting itself to 
western methods. Tnere is at least one “indigenous bank” that is, even now, re¬ 
cognised by joint stock banks to the extent that the latter will accept its cheques. 
Many Government treasurers issue their own cheques (or rather those of the firms to 
which they belong), and act as bankers in places where no joint stock bank exists. 
In short “adaptation” has already begun: and, provided that the indigenous banks 
are prepared to regularize their position according to banking law, “recognition” 
should not be long delayed. Indeed it does not seem impossible that in course of 
time the joint stock banks should definitely ally themselves with these indigenous 
banks, and use them as their agents, especially in the smaller trading centres. The 
Governor in Council, indeed, knows that the Imperial Bank at all events is in the 
habit of appointing members of the indigenous banking community to act as their 
“sub-agents” in places where rio branch of the bank exists, which sub-agents manage 
their 'local hvndi business for them : so that the suggested alliance has already been 
made in this case. 

12. One method of attracting money which at present lies dormant would be to 
encourage the formation of a land mortgage bank obtaining funds by the issue of 
long term bonds. The security of a mortgage is familiar and attractive and the 
raising of money by the issue ot bonds enables the small investor to participate as 
the bonds would be negotiable : the investment would also be more liquid tnan an 
ordinary mortgage. The Governor in Council has before him a scheme for such a 
bank with a limited scope, confined to traii.sactions vrith estates managed by the Court 
of Wards, which offer exceptional security. Ordinarily the total indebtedness of 
such estates in these provinces is about li crores. If such a bank were successful, when 
it had accumulated re.serves it might extend its operation to lending money on the 
security of land not under management. The Government of India will be addressed 
further on the .subject if the scheme develops. 

13. Finally, the Governor in Council would make two points of a general nature— 

{(t) The numerous bank failures that have occurred during the past dozen years, 

including those of two important joint stock banks, have caused a feeling 
of distrust in the class that was sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the 
, advantages of a banking system, and has intensified the inherited distrust 

of the unenlightened masses. And if confidence is to be restored or created, 
then it seems probable that Government must be prepared either to assist 
or at least to control. 

ib) At the pv^nt time, the country requires diffusion, not competition, of bank¬ 
ing fiNoilities. Oiilv the bigg^t centres, where business is ample, reqn^ 
more than one bank. Smaller centres require only one, and the a^eni of 
a second wiH certainly cause loss to its predecessor. 

14. As regards the method of surveying the whole field of banking, the Governor in 
Ceuncil ean only offer evkggestions of a general kind. 

{a) He con.sidors thdt a central committee is required to lay down the general 
lines, of the inquiry, to direct it, and to collate its results. 

(1^) But conditions vary greatly from province to province, and in every province 
local knowledge is essential. No single committee can possibly survey the 
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Mitire field with any hope of success. For the detailed investigationa 

provincial committees are necessary. 

(c) It is piobabW that before the survey commences an officer must be placed 

on special duty in every province to collect material and information. 

(d) On any committee, whether central or provincial, there should be present 

experts in the following branches of the subject :— 

(1) co-operative credit : 

(2) joint stock banking : 

(3) in(iigenous banking : 

(4) commerce, carried out on western lines : 

(6) commerce, carried out on indigenous lines : 

(6) commercial law : and 

(7) officials specially acquainted with trade conditions. 

Serial No. /tf.— Letter from W. Booth-Gravely, Esq., I.C.S., Secreiary to the 
Government of Boema, Finance and Rf.venii Department, No. 220-J.-26 (925)> 
DATED THE 3BD SEPTEMBER 1926. 

With reference to Mr. McWatters’ letter No. 5121-F., dated the 22nd December,. 
1925, 1 am directed to state for the information of the Government of India that 
the Local Government entrused the examination of the matters referred to therein 
to Messrs, (h W. Dunn and S. G. Grantham of the Burma Commi.s.sion, the former 
of whom was for some years Registrar, Go-operative Credit Societies, Burma, and 
the latter has been for ovei a year on special duty examining question^ relating 
to Land Mortgage Banking and pre})aring a scheme of national land Mortgage Banks. 
These officers were directed to discuss the questions referred to the Local Govern¬ 
ment with representatives of the banking and commercial communities in Rangoon 
and to submit a joint note embodying, with their own views, the opinions of the 
banking and commercial representatives consulted. 

2. I am now to submit a copy of the joint note submitted by these officers, dated 
the 11th August, 1926, in which, after explaining the methods which they have follow¬ 
ed, they make recommendations in respect of the proposed survey of banking and 
the procedure to bo adopted in the future for dealing" with the results yielded by 
this survey and for carrying out, so far as may be possible and advisable, the 
recommendations of the External Capital Committee. The linos on which the pro¬ 
posed survey should be conducted are indicated in Appendix I of the note, while 
Appendix TT contain.s certain suggestions W'hich have not been adopted in the recom¬ 
mended scheme. 

3. The Governor in Council is in general agreement wdth the recommendations 
contained in the note, and supports strongly the suggestion that Burma should be 
especially represented on the all-India Committee as the interests of Burma may 
not coincide with the interests of India and local opinion is sensitive on the point. 


SURVEY OF BANKING. 

Note on a Preliminary Svivey of Banking and the hf'sf ynrfhod of Kuhsrgupnt piocvdvre 
to derclop internal capital Jfftoyrre^. 

We understand that the intention of the Go\crnnieiit (»f India in its Financial 
Department letter No. 5121-F., dated the 22nd December 1925, was to ask the Orjvorii- 
ment of Burma for ; 

(w) information or suggestions with a view to a survey of the whole field of bank¬ 
ing in India, and 

{b) its views regarding the best method of suhsoquenl procedure. 

fi. These enquiries arose out of con.sideration of the rejxirt of the External Capital 
Committee which held that the way to free India from excessive dependence* upon 
foreign capital lay in “ the encDuragenienl of the Indian investor and the develop¬ 
ment of India’s internal capital resources.” Summarising the conclusions nf para- 
^apns 9 to 16 of its report, the Committee made the following record as Item IV in 
its Summary of Recommendations (pEge 15 of the report)— 

‘‘IV. India possesses a vast store of dormant capital awaiting development, and, 
in ctfder to make this available for investment, banking facilities must 
be increased and extended. The examination of the various technical 

V 2 
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meatiires fnffgMted in th« replies with this object is outei^e 
of the Committee, but we would em^siee the importance of * OO’J™* 
nated survey being undertaken at the earliest opTOirtunity , Avami 
field of bliimg m India. Thi» should be foUowe3r by a detail^ exsm- 
nation by an expert committee or committees of the lines along which 
progress should be effected.** 


fn paragraphs 10 to 16 of its report the Committee indicated some salient matters 
from the investigation of which useful results might be obtained. 


3. It is to be noted that the survey proposed by the Committee was not int^ded 
to be directed only or mainly to Government action. At the end of his speech on 
the 27th November 1926 at Delhi Sir Basil Blackett said : “ There are obvious, and 
I am afraid somewhat narrow, limits within which alone Government action can con¬ 
tribute to a solution of the jproblems involved.It is necessary as he indicated to 
rely upon “ the initiative ot private persons in India, stimulated, encouraged and 
assisted wherever possible by Government action.” The general survey, the Com¬ 
mittee says (paragraph 16 of the report), “ would at any rate serve to focus public 
attention on these most important subjects, and would enable Government to determine 
the questions, a detailed examination of which by experts would be most likely to 
lead to fruitful results.” 


4. It should be observed also that the Local Government is not asked yet to make 
a survey but to furnish information or suggestions with regard to the preparation of 
the survey, i.p., presumably for the limited purpose of settling the plan on which 
the survey is to be conducted. 

6. We were instructed by Government to discuss informally with representatives 
of the banking and commercial communities of Rangoon the questions referred to the 
Local Government by the Government of India, and then to submit a joint note 
i^n those subjects, embodying our own views and the views of those consulted. 
We accordingly prepared as a liasis of discussion a draft of such a note and sent 
copies of it to the 32 persons mentioned in Appendix III. We sent to all these 
persons printed copies oi the Summary of the External Capital Committee’s report 
which was furnished to us by Government and copies of the ^ech upon ” Indian 
Banking and Monetary Progress ” which was delivered by Sir Basil Blackett before 
the University of Delhi on the 27th November, 1925. We also offered to send copies 
of the External Capital Committee’s Report to all whom we consulted; and we sent 
copies to all who asked for them. 


6. We received replies from the twelve persons whose names are marked with an 
asterisk in Appendix III, The opinions received expressed general approval of our 
draft note and of the subjects for the survey which were mentioned in an appendix 
to the draft note; but some criticisms and suggestions were made. The alterations 
suggested by the replies are either mentioned in the following paragraphs, or are 
incorporated in Appendix 1 to this note and indicated by italics, or are mentioned in 
Appendix TI which contains those suggestions which we have decided not to incoimorate. 
The alterations thus indicated have not been submitted to all those who were originally 
consulted. 


7. Our proposal with regard to the survey of banking is that a Government officer 
should be appointed to collect information on the lines indicated in Appendix I to this 
note with such modifications as may be found advisable as the survey proceeds. The 
officer should be given discretion also as to the intensity of the survey in any particular 
part of the field. He should have two or three assistants, of whom one should be 
Burman, and one an Indian and the third, if a suitable person can be found, a 
Chinaman. It is suggested that the Burman should be selected in consultation with 
the economics faculty of the Rangoon University, and that the Indian should be 
a person well acquainted with Burma and qualified to give assistance in obtaining 
infe^mation ('oncerning the business of Chettiars and other Indian financial business 
*2 If IS proposed (Mi •Add a Chinaman in view of the iihportant part which 

the Chinese take in uiop-kAiqsitig in the towns and villages, in paddy business and in 
pawnbrokmg. 


8, Two of the persona consulted 'were of opinion that the number of assistants 
prq|KMAd is not sufficient. One of them considers that two Indian assistants will be 
W^I*Wwry in view of the importance of the Chettiar and other Indian financial businesses : 
the other (who also suggested certain extensions of the field of survey) thinks 
staff will be necessary for the intensive local enquiriea suggested. We 
wome it to the officer appointed to be in charge of the survey to justify the 

appc^ttiant of a larger staff, if he finds it Decenary. 
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9 . The Committee of the Bnrma-Indian Chamber of Commerce disapproves the 
proposal that a Government oflScer should be appbinted to make the survey, and is in 
favour of the survey being conducted by a small committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-officials^ the latter being representatives of Burman and 
Indian interests. The recommendation in paragraph 16 of the External Capital Com¬ 
mittee’s ^port is that the first step, ** the collection of accurate and up-to-date 
information of the progress so far made and a comprehensive survejr of the whole 
field ” should be undertaken by Government. We think that comniittees would be 
more suitable for considering the information provided by the nreliminary survey and 
making recommendations for action than for the work of collecting and compiling 
the materials of the survey. The experience and training of Government officers will 
be of advantage fpr the latter purpose, and particularly in collecting information from 
official sources. We think that it it. not necessary that Burman and Indian interests 
should be specially represented in the preliminary survey by associating with Govern¬ 
ment officers persons not in Government service selected with the object of represent¬ 
ing interests. We think that any bias against Bui man or Indian interests affecting 
the information in the report of the survey would probably be exposed and brought 
to the notice of the expert committee or committees whicn are to be appointed to 
consider the survey. 

10. We think that some co-ordination of the provincial surveys is desirable, but 
not rigid uniformity. The officers or other persons in charge of the surveys should 
be instructed to communicate any in.struction.s as to the conduct of their enquiries 
they may receive from their governments to those in charge of the surveys in other 
provinces. It would be advisable that the general arrangement of subjects in the 
reports of the provincial surveys should be decided upon by the Government of India. 
The heads given in Appendix T to this note are derived from the External Capital 
Committee’s Report, ana might perhaps bo adopted for the reports of all provinces. 
We suggest that a year might be fixed as the time within which the provincial surveys 
should be completed. 

11. The Government of India asks for opinions also with regard to the best 
method of subsequent procedure. We suggest that an All-India Committee should 
be appointed to consider the results of the provincial surveys and to suggest what 
further st^ps should be taken. Though there are many local differences the most 
important conditions will be found common to several provinces, knd there will be 
an advantage in having the experience and suggestions of different provinces considered 
by the same body. In addition there is the probability of a more able committee 
being formed if all India is available for the selection of its members, in whom 
breadth of experience and knowledge of financial machinerv and methods in various 
parts of the world will be valuable qualites. We agree nowever with the opinion 
expressed by the Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce that Burma should be specially 
represented on this cJimmittee, because we think it unlikely otherwise that the com¬ 
mittee will be able to appreciate conditions in Burma. 

12. It ha.s been suggested by one of those consulted that there should be three 
expert committees to deal with (a) opening of new banks or branches, (6) increase of 
facililies for investment, (c) instruction in banking and accountancy. To us it does 
not appear advisable to decide upon this suggestion until the preliminary survey has 
been ^ made. It is evident that most of the problems involved are inter-connected, 
and it does not appear yet that the range of subjects selected will be too wide to be 
dealt with by a single committee. The Committee which we propose should however 
(i) be empowered to obtain any advice or any additional information which it may 
be desirable and practicable to obtain during its sessions, and (ii) be charged witn 
the duty of making such recommendations for action, either by Government or by 
private agencies, as may appear to it expedient on matters involved in the develop¬ 
ment of internal capital resources by improvements relating to banking. The duties 
of this committee under the latter head might perhaps be declared to include the 
making of recommendations for further enquiries into special subjects, if any such 
further enquiries appear desirable. If, as we think probable, the original coimnittee 
could not continue as a standing committee while these further enquiries were^ being 
made, there would not be the advantage of having the conclusions and proposals arieing 
out of these enquiries oo-ordinated by that committee; but we think that probably^ 
if the further enquiries (if any) are undertaken in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the first committee, no further co-ordination will be practicable or necessary. 


TKe 11th Augu^tf 19i6. 


C. W. DUNN. 
S. GRANTHAM. 
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APPENDIX I. 

A SuBVEY OF Banking in Bvbma. 

Nojk.—S ubjects shown in italics were not included in the draft note circulated 
for disi ussion f>ome of these were suggested by persons consulted. Some minor changes 
in the mode of expression have also been made. 

1. New Branches of the Imperial Bank. —The officer in charge of the survey should 

♦)e permitted to apply to the Imperial Bank for information regarding the results of 

the opening of new brnnches in Burma and the nature of their business, and about 

any proposals for extension of their business or for opening more new branches. 

2. Development of Banking of European Type, —Information should be obtained 
regarding the development in Burma banks of the European type (whether owned 

managed V>y Europeans or by others) as to the numl>er of banks and branches and 

tne nature and volume of their business and the classes of customers they deal with 

and any tendencie.s wJiich may be observed relevant to the survey. Both the extension 
t)f the activities of banks and the formation of new banks should be studied. 

3. Tin Jndtgenfius Banking iS*yv</r7n.~This head, together with heads 8 and 9 so far 
as the indigenous banking system is concerned with them, will demand more time and 
consideration from the oflfieer and his .'issistants than any other part of the survey, both 
on account of its importance in present conditions and for future development of the 
internal capital resources of Burma and on account of the lack of information available 
in jmblisJied rejMjrts and statistics. Tn order to limit the time spent on this part of 
the survey it is suggested that the officer and his assistants (a) should collect and 
summarize such general information and statistics as are available, and ih) should 
make a detailed survey (i) in Rangoon, (ii) in one or two selected towns in each of 
the Commissioner’s Divisions in Burma, (iii) in fohr selected districts including both 
urban and rural conditions. 

It is understood that co-operative banking is included in “ indigenous banking.** 
An important development, which should be included in the survey of “ indigenous 
lianking ’*, is pawnbroking, the extent of which is indicated by the vield of license 
fe/»s, which amounted in 1923-24 to Rs. 2,75,496 in Municipal towns excluding Rangoon 
and in 1924-25 to Rs. 1.70.285 in the territories of the Distric’t Councils. The survey 
under this head must include all grades of bqnking business (as indicated in paragraph 
1] of Sir Basil Blackett’s speech) down to the village money-lender and the money¬ 
lenders who finance bazar-sellers in thti towns. 

The survey nhoxihl Inrhide, heslde^t a general revieir of the development of indigenous 
hanking, descriptions of the methods of business prevailing in each class of hanking 
as to {a) efficiency of account keeping^ (h) sources of woiking capital, (c) arrangements 
relating to cash resources and liquidity of assets, (d) methods of rgmxttance, (c) custody 
of cash and vdivahles, (/) the manner of receiving and paying out moneys^ {g) the 
nature of, and m* tfmd of calving, securities for advances ^and (^) the charges made 
for advances. 

The officer in chargi of th* survey .shoutd keep in mind the problem of fitting the 
indigenous ibanktng system into a modern si/ifem of banking as suggested in Sir Basil 
BlaeketVs spieeh of the 211th November 1!l2n at Delhi. 

4. Banking Eduvation.— The <»fficers conducting tho survey should obtain information 

(1) as t<» the existing conditions regarding the training of the various grades of 
bankers both in banks of the modern western type and in indigenous banking business 
and as to <h® suitability for biglier training of the persons employe.d in those grades, 

(2) as to the number of })er.sons doniieilod in Burma who have received, or are now 
undergoing, professional bankers’ training, (3) regarding the results and prospects 
sit any facilities for banking education which have been offered by Government and 
by the Tiuporial Bunk or by other bunks in Burma, and (4) regarding the employment 
available for persons who have been trained in banking. 

5. Sup)i/i/ of Auditors and Accountants, —The survey should supply information as 
to the mcie.ise m Burma of the numbers of accountants qualified to audit companies 
and as to tin* demand for their services. The reports should contain information about 
the action which Government has taken to improve accountancy in Burma and the 
facilities existing and prnpoaed for professional training. An account should be given 
<»f the auditors (other than i^vernment officers appointed as auditors) authorized to 
audit varknui classes of co-operative societies. 

should aho*he given as to the scope existing for qualified accountants 
^ bdldbSf raUufays, municipalities and other businesses and public institutions^ 
irrs^ectve of the demand for their services as auditors, since the scope for such 
emfloym^nt is more effective in regulating the supply of qualified a/ccountants than 
Mas demand for auditors. 
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6. Poit O^ce Cash Ctrtif,catts and Savings Banks .—Statistics of savings bank de¬ 
posits in the Post Office and in the Imperisd Bank and the sale of Post Office cash 
• certihcates in Burma for recent years can no doubt be obtained without difficulty. 
Information is required as to the classes of depositors and purchasers of cash certi¬ 
ficates and any circumstances relevant to the increase of the number of depositors and 
investors and the aggregate amount of the deposits and sales, including improved 
facilities or benefits ofiered to savings bank depositors. The I'se mivde of the capital 
thus made available in the financial system should be explained for tlio information 
of the pu})lic. The survey should cover also the .savings banks of co-operative in¬ 
stitutions and of any other savings banks which are working in Burma. 

Particular attention should he given to the encouragement offered to depositors of 
smcdl amounts. 

7. Dedings in Seevrifies. —The procedure at present used by the public in dealing 
•with government securities in Bii-ma and especially as regards Burmese or Indian 
holdeib or purcliasers outside Kangoon should be described,,and information as to the 
annual value of transactions should be obtained if possible. Similar enquiries should 
he truidt. if possible, in relation to other investnieni The possibility of extending 
pvhlir debt offire facilities to Pangoon and pf'rhaps to other toums and the possi¬ 
bility of creating in Burnuz a money nmrket on modern lines sho^tld be studied. 


Inconveniences and difficulties cxpetiencid in the transfer of government secu¬ 
rities and in the working of the titles tegaidtng endorsement should be enquired into; 
and the nature and history of any srhertus which have been started or proposed to 
facilitate tiansfers of gorcr tinient seciirifiis, rnehtding the schem-e of the Impenal Bank 
for sale and purehase on behedf of the public, should be, described. Enquiry should 
be made aliout the arrangements propo.sed for the marketing of bonds issued by land- 
tpiorigage banks. 

8. Credit Facilities (with reference to the attraction of internal capital).—In ac¬ 
cordance with the general purpose of the survey the collection of information under 
tins head should be directed to showing bow far the credit facilities dealt with can 
bo correlated with (a) the use of internal capital either directly by the owners or 
by banking institutions receiving deposits from the public, and {h) thi bringing into 
emulation of such wealth ns is in the condition of “dormant cnpitnV* in the posses¬ 
sion of the people of the country. 

An account should be given of the history of Government’s agiicultural advances 
for short and long periods in Burma, and of arrangements with co-operative banks 
for disbursement and recovery. With the aid of the Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties and of the officer employed in connection w’ith land-mortgage banks a review 
can be made of the financial conditions of agricultural credit and the relations of 
long and shori-term advances to deposit.s and to debentures or share capital in so 
far as co-operative institutions and the proposed land-mortgage system are concerned. 
Credit afforded to cottage industries by (Jovernment, and the place taken by co¬ 
operative banks in the arrangements .should be described. An aecniunt should be 

given of the credit facilities afforded by Government and the banks to Ihe rubber 
and tin-mining industries in Burma during and since tlie war, and lator to the 
Burma Ciitton Spinning and Weaving Company, and of other schemes undertaken or 
proposed for Government assistance in the financing of indusities. Information should be 
given as to the other methods by which, and the other sources from which, in¬ 
dustries in Burma (other than those owned t>y persons from, or by companies re¬ 
gistered in, places outside India and Burma) are financed. The rice-mill and saw¬ 

mill indu.stries, fisheries and Uf/npf-making and indigenous tobacco manufacture and 
engineering enterprises—for example motor repair shops —might be selected for this 
purpose. Reports on this subject can perhaps be obtained from' the office of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and could be supplemented by local enhuiries by 
the officer in charge of the survey and his staff in to^s and districts selected for 
detailed survey of the indigenous banking system. 

The procedure adopted by hanks and Chettiars in making advances and the part 
played by guarantors of such advances should be. desetribed. 

The officer in charge of the survey should obtain statistics of the borrowings 
of the Rangoon Port Trust, the Rangoon Development Trust and of municipal and 
-other local authorities including both government loans and non-government loans and 
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information regarding their borrowu^ powers^ the aecarity they are able to offer 
and statutory rules oottoerning linking funds, rates of interests and periodts of re- 
(payment^ * 

Somf examination of thtBt teatond variations in Burma of tht demand for money 
and tredti, and of the means by which the sup^y is adjusted to the demand^ wul 
bp necessary because of the effects which these conditions may have upon the attrac-^ 
twn of intemtd capiUd into circulation. 

9. The use of Negotiable Instruments for financing the Produce of Industry and 
Agriculture. —This head would require local enquiries which coild be made during the 
detailed surveys of selected towns and districts. The nature of any inconveniences and 
difficulties affecting the negotiable instruments at present in use should be enquired 
into and explained. The extent to which and the manner in which produce or 
goods placed in godowns or warehouses are used or are available for use as security in 
connection with such documents and the extent to which and the manner in which 
railway or steamer receipts are used in connection with credit should be examined. 
Specimens of doctmonts used in giving advances for paddy, cotton, etc., {sabaqie, 
voQptf pipe, etc.), and of other documents used in connection with indigenous 
credit should be contained, and the n*ethods of business in which they are used should 
be described with regard to possibilities of improvement. 

10. Vernacular Scripts and Hanking Facilitie.<t. —The officer in charge of the survey 
should seek any information that can he obtained from hanks as to the use of 
cheques by persons who use \ernacular scripts. The experience of the co-operative 
hanks on this subject and of other hanks managed by Indians or Burmans should 
be described. 

11. Government Supervision.-.^A retnew of bank failures or frauds upon the public 
committed in Burma jby persons carrying on business of the nature of hanking should 
he included in the survey 'icifh regard to the possibility of safeguarding the public 
by Government supervision. 

12. Internal Capital in Burma. —The officer in charge of the survey should en¬ 
quire into the growth, distribution and circulation of internal wealth and capital in 
Burma. It is impossible to decide beforehand what information is relevant and 
can he ohtsined without unreasoiwhle expense and delay. The officer must decide 
on the selection of information for his report. It is advisable that genercd statistics 
and genetid information upon which conclusions regarding internal wealth may he 
founded should he supplemented and chec7,ed by enquiries in selected areas as sug^ 
gested with regard to the survey of indigenous hanking under Head 3. Such local 
enquiries however should not he enlarged into cm elaborate collection of records re¬ 
garding the standard of living and th>e income and expenditure of individuals or house- 
molds. 


APPENDIX II. 

Opinions which have not been adopted in the Proposals. 

1. Several of those consulted expressed doubt as to the existence of any large 
amount of dormant capital in Birma. 

2. Several of the replies (including that of the Burma-Indian Chamber of Com¬ 

merce) .suggested^ that the SiTvey should include enquiry into the alleged discrimina¬ 
tion between Europeans and Indians or Burmans in the granting of credit by the 
Imperial Bank and other hanks under non-Indian management. We think that any 
tendency of this kind which may he observed, in so far as it is relevant to the 
objects of the general survey, would come within the scope of Head 2 of Appendix I. 
A special enquiry into racial discrimination in lianking appears to be of doubtful 
^relevancy. % 

3. One of those wnsi^lted expresses disagreement with the implication of Item IV 
of the Summary of recommendations in the Report of the External Capital Com¬ 
mittee **that all the dormant capital can be developed by extending banking facilitiea 
or that it is desra3t>le to attract it into banking.** He considers certain other measures 
besides the survey of banking to be necessary including, *’an industrial survey of the 
Province more or less on the linOs on which it has been carried out in the United Pro¬ 
visoes’*, enquiry into “the causes which at present prevent direct investment in in- 

oonoecns** and “development of industrial banking.** Industrial banking, 
fir as anything of that kind exists at present or has existed in the past is 
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not excluded fl^om the survey as described in the Appendix I; and direct investment 
in industries has been mentioned in Head 8. We think that though banluM may 
be regarded as part of the general industrial atmosphere of a cotntrv it is 2k>t ad¬ 
visable that in the survey now proposed attention should be diverted from banking 
to the other subjects which would be involved in a general survey of industry. 

4. The same critic of our draft note suggested the local enquiries regarding in¬ 
ternal wealth which we have added under Head 12 of Appendix I, and also suggested 
that the enquiry should be further extended so as to include enqiiry into the 
standard of living and the income and expenditure of the people of the locality. 
But the purposes of the proposed survey are to show the progress in banking already 
made and to indicate whether and in which direction further progress is required 
or possible; we think that for these purposes sufficient evidence regarding the growth, 
distribution and circulation of internal wealth can be obtained without any elaborate 
enquiries into the standard of living or the income and expendittre of the people. 


APPENDIX III. 

List of Pkbsqns to whom the Draft Note oi^ the Preliminary Sttrvey op Bank¬ 
ing PROPOSEn BY THE EXTERNAL CAPITAL COMMITTEE, 1925, WAS SENT. 

1. The Manager, Burma Urban Co-operative Central Bank, Limited, 4, Maung 
Tawle Street. 

2. The Manager, Dawson’s Bank, Limited, Pyapon. 

*3. The Agent, The Imperial Bank of India, Strand Road, Rangoon. 

4. The Manager, The National Bank of India, Limited, 3, Phayre Street. 

5. The Manager, The Netherlands Trading Society, 9, Merchant Street. 

*6. The Manager, The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 17, Strand Road. 

*7. The Secretary, Burma Chamber of Comirerce, Sharfraz Road. 

8. The Secretary, Burmese Chamber of Commerce, Post Box No. 540. 

*9. The Secretary, Burma-lndian Chamber of Commerce, 7, Mogul Street. 

10. The Secretary, Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 17, Latter Street. 

*11. The Secretary, Rangoon Trades Association. 

12. The Secretary, Rangoon “Rice Brokers” Association, Merchant Street. 

13. The Secretary, Rangoon Stock Exchange, Sooniram’s Buildings, Merchiant 
Street. 

*14. J. C. MacKenzie, Esq., Commissioner of Income-Tax. 

*15. G. B. Hall, Esq., C.A., 70, Phayre Street. 

*16. Messrs. Stuart, Smith and Allan, 12, Phayre Street. 

17. T. R. Narasimham, Esq., G.D.A., 69, Merchant Street. 

18. J. E. DuBern, Esq., O.B.E., K.-I-H., 5, Sule Pagoda Road. 

19. U Ba Pe, B.A., M.L.C., Rangoon East. 

*20. S. A. S. Tyabji, Esq., M.L.C., Rangoon East. 

21. Adamiee Hajee Dawood, Esq., M.L.C 
*22. J. Hogg, Esq., M.L.C., Merchant Street. 

*23. A. V. Ramasubba lyar, Esq., B.A., G.D.A., etc.. Commercial Accountant, 
Utilization Circle, 46a, Dalhousie Street. 

*24. B. N. Kaul, Esq., University College, Rangoon. 

25. M, A. Muthia Chettiar, C/o. S. M. R. M. M. of Mogi*! Street. 

26. The Editor, “Rangoon Gazette”. 

27. The Editor, “Rangoon Mail”. 

28. The Editor, “Rangoon Times”. 

29. The Editor, “Star of Burma”. 

30. The Editor, “JEtangoon Daily News”. 

31. The Editor, “New Burma”. 

32. llie Editor, “Bunrja Exchange Gazette”. 

» 
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Striid No, ;7.—Lettee tEOM VWL Manaoino Govbbnoes of the Impieial Bank of 
. India, No. 3013, dated the 6th Septehbbe, 1926. 

In onr letter No. 1432, we wrote that we would address you separately at a later 
date on the subject of the development of the use of Negotiable Instruments. 

The principal Negotiable Instruments in internal use in this country are :— 

(1) Handle (n) Usance. 

(b) Demand. 


(2) Cheques. 

(3) Bank Drafts, i.. 

With regard to usance Hundis, there is no doubt but that the present high rate of 
Btamp Duty >\hich Ihcso inslrunieuts attract has a detrimental effect on their use and 
we are of opinion that so long as these high rates are maintained any development 
of the use of usance hundis is improbable. 

We have no suggestions to make regarding the development of the use of demand 
bundles : this form of negotiable instrument is lieing increasingly used for remittance 
purposes, as is clearly brought out on page. 19 para. 23, of flie Report of the Con¬ 
troller uf the Currency for the year 1925-26. 

With regard to cheques, the two chief obstacles in the way of the development 
of the use of cheques in this country are, we consider, the stamp duly and the 
number and variety of the vernaculars. The abolition of the stamp duty on cheques 
is rcopmniendod by the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, in para. 
216 df their Report, and we would say that we are in entire agreement’ with the 
remarks in that paragraph. 

As regards the other obstacle, the European Banks in this Country are unable 
to permit cheques made out in the vernaculars to be drawn on them freely (although 
they do permit it to a limited extent, with certain safe-guards) because vernacular 
signatures, at any rate to European eyes, lack, as a rule, the character which is 
usually inherent in signatures in English and forgeries are difficult to detect. We' 
are, as you are doubtlessly aware, training a large numlier of Indians in Banking 
and as time goes on, and these men gain the necessary experience, it should be pos¬ 
sible to extend the practice of permitting cheques to be drawn on the Bank in the 
vernaculars. 

With regard to <mr reinarke in our letter under reference on the subjects of 
Government Securities and the Public Debt Office's, we would say that in view of 
^e Currency (Commission’s recommendations for the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank, which would take over the management of the Government of India Debt, we 
consider that further discussion had be.st bo postponed until the general position is 
cioftror. 

With regard to the establishment of an Indian Institute of Bankers we enclose, 
for your information, a copy of a Circular letter w'hich we recently addressed to the 
principal Banks in India on the subject. From the replies to* our questionnaire 
which are now coming in it would appear that the necessary support will be forth¬ 
coming and that it will lx* possible to establish the Institute in due course. 


Copy OF A ClEClILAE IJCTl’ER FROM THE MANAGERS OF THE IMPERIAL BaNK OF INDIA 

' TO THE Principal Banks in India, dated the 28th June, 19^. 

With reference to our letter of the 30th December last and your reply of the 
♦ have to advise that while Sir Norcot Warren has been in 
London on the Indian Currenev Commission he has taken the opportunity to discuss 
with the Secretary of the English Institute of Bankers the proposal for the formation 
Bankers, the question of the latter being made a Branch of 
the ^glish Institute was brought up again for consideration but the Secretary of 
the Bhjiflish Institute was definitely of opinion that we should form our own Institnte 
in India, the principal rea.son being that although the English Institute deals with 
raatters concerning Banking in general it i$ not sufficiently in touch wiUi Indian 
affairs and conditions to undertake successfully the management of a Bran<^ there. 

The Secretary of the English Institute has however given an assurance that 
tn the event of an independent Institnte of Bankers being formed for India we 
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can rely on the English Institute for any advice and assistance which may be found 
necessary including, if desired, assistance in setting the annual examination papers. 

It would therefore appear desirable that the scheme outlined in our letter under 
reference should be proceeded with and that steps should now be taken to form an 
independent Institute of Bankers for India on lines analogous to those of the English 
Institute. The first step in this direction would appear to be the appointment of 
a Secretary to whom would be entrusted the duty of organising the Institute, draw¬ 
ing up the Constitution, framing Rules, etc., precisely on the linos of the English 
Institute of Bankers. 

As the desire for an Institute appears to be strongest in Bombay, it is suggested 
that the Head Quarters of the Institute should, in the first instance at any rate, 
be established there : centres being opened elsewhere as experience may show to be 
desirable. 

Appointment of Secretary. 

The ultimate success of the Scheme will to a great extent depend on the Institute 
being started on a proper basis and it is therefore necessary that the Secretary 

should possess suitable qualifications. Thi«- matter was discussed with the Secretary 

of the English Institute who has offeied to endeavour Ao obtain in England, if de¬ 
sired to do so, a suitable man of »b<*ul 50 ^vars of age as Secretary for the Indian 
Institute. The question of salary and terms of Agreement were also discussed and 
it was considered that in order to obtain the right type of man his salary should 
not be less than Rs. 1,500 j-er mensem, plus travelling and out of pocket expenses 
in cases where the Secretary has to leave his headquarters on visits to other Centres 
in India with a view to extending the activities of the Institute; and that the term 

of Agreement should be for 5 years with piovision for extension of service subject 

to satisfactory service and the successful formation of the Indian Institute. 

If it IS decided to engage a Secietary from England, the Institute of Bankers 
in London will permit him to work in their Institute for say three months in order 
that he may acquire a thorough inside knowledge of the working of the Home Institute, 

General Expenses. 

In addition to the salary of the Secretary and his passage to India there will be 
considerable exjiendituie in respect <>f Establishment, Rent, Stationery, Lights and 
Fans, Periodicals, Nucleus of a Library, I.ecturer’s fees, Examination expenses. 
Magazines, etc. 

It is not possible at this stage to estimate with any degree of accuracy what 
tliose items are likely to amount to but against them fall to oe placed the sums 
to be received from the Members of the Institute in resjiect of Membership and 
Examination fees. It is, however, iiece.s.sary to make an estimate as a Imsis on 
which to work and we .suggest that Rs. .50,000 ho taken as the probable total net 
annual cost of running the Institute in the initial stages of its existence. 

On this basis we shall be glad to know if you will be prepared, jointly with 
the other Banks in India t^) contribute each year for a ininirnum of five years a pro¬ 
portionate sum sufficient to cover the net cost of running the new Institute. The 
amount of such contribution will depend entirely of course on the number of Banks 
willing to subscribe but we suggest that proportionate contributions with maxima 
of Rs. 1.500 down to Rs. 500 ])or annum would he reasonable amounts. We propose to 
fix the Imperial Bank of India’s inaximuin contribution at Rs. 3,000 per annum—(the 
proportionate contribution would be calculated on the basis of the Maximum figures 
fixed for each Bank). 

We shall be glad to know if this pioposal commends itself to you and if you will 
be prepared to guarantee up to a maximum of Rs. per annum for a* mini¬ 

mum period of five years. 

As funds will be required to commence the Institute it is suggested that all Banks 
might make an initial contribution for the first year of the maximum amount pro¬ 
posed : and there would therefore be no further call on them for that year. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly let ns have your opinion on the questions 
raised in this letter in the form of replies to the short questionnaire attached. 

On receipt of replies from the Banks who are being referred to, and in the event 
of there being an unanimity of opinion on the proposals set out herein, we pfopose 
to call a Meeting in Bombay of the Bank Managers in Bombay to have 
« general discussion on the subject of the formation of the Indian Institute of 
Bankers. 

Similar letterfs) addressed to your Officd(s) in 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 

Qutttionmire. 

1. Do you a|>prove of the proposal to appoint an organizing Secretary as a 

preliimnary step in the formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers. 

2. Do you approve of the proposal that a suitable man should be sought for in 

England, with the assistance of the Secretary of the English Institute. 

3. Do you approve of the proposal that the Secretary’s salary should be iM>t 

less than Rs. 1,500 per mensem, 'plus travelling and’ out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

4. Do you approve of the proposal that the term of his Agreement should be 

for five years, with provision for extension of service subject to satis¬ 
factory service and the successful formation of the Indian Institute. 

6. Are you prepared to guarantee a maximum contribution of Rs. 

per annum for a minimum period of five years and to make an initial 
contribution for the first year of the above maximum amount. 

Serial No. /<?.— Letter from J. K. Mehta, Esq., M.A., Secretary The Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, No. T..1839, dated the 15th September 1926. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with my letter, No. T.-1222, dated 
3rd Juim, 1926, regarding the proposal to reduce the one anna stamp duty^^on cheques, 
to Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 1 am directed by my Committee 
to draw your intention to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance in paragraph 116 of their report regarding the abolition of 
Stamp Duty on Bills of Exchange. 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will see their way to give 
^Ackn^ledged')™^^^*'^^**^ recommendation of the Royal Commission at an early date. 

Lmi» ntoM THE Financtal Seobetabt to Oovehument, Central Provinces. 

No. 4003 /21/X, DATED THE IOth November 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd of December, 
1925, forwarding two conies of the Reiwrt of the External Capital Committee of 1925. 
The Gtovernment of Tnaia desire to be supplied with any information or suggestion 
which the Local Government may be in a TOsition to offer on the subject of toe pre¬ 
paration of a survey of the whole field of -banking and the best method of subsequent 
procedure. The External Capital Committee found that it would be more advantageous 
to India for its reouirements of new capital to be supplied from internal than from 
external sources ana that since it possessed a vast store of dormant capital, additional 
banking facilities should be provided to make this available for investment. The 
object to be soured is therefore the bringing into circulation the hoard of buried 
or dormant capital which it is notorious India possesses. In this province with its 

S redominant agricultural interests it is therefore the drawing out of the agriculturist’s 
ormant capital and the financing of his capital requirements which are the important 
features of the problem. So far as this is concerned, I am to point out tlmt the 
whole subject will be exhaustively explored by the Royal Agricultural Commission 
now sitting and that its views and recommendations should, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, first bo awaited. 

2. At present in this province banking facilities are provided bv large well organised 
banksT such as the Imperial and the Allahabad Banks, ■with their numerous branches, 
by indiji^nous bankers and financial houses varying in importance from firms like 
that of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand, to that of tlie local Saokar, by Co-operative 
Societies and Banks and lostly by the Post Office. So far as the agriculturist is con¬ 
cerned, it is principally to the indigenous private banker, who is also often a middle¬ 
man or toader for the disposal of the agriculturist’s crops, or to the Co-operative 
TOCiety that ho must look for funds for financing his agricultural operations, and it 
IS also to one or other of these institutions or to the Post Office that he would naturally 
look for an outlet for his surplus capital. ^ 

3, With these general provisions ia view the Local Government desires to make 
w following suggestions with regard to the preparation of the proposed survey : 

{a) Information regarding the larger well organised banks and the oo-operative- 
movement can hA obtained fairly easily from the various bank Directors- 
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and Bagistrars. Enquiries might also usefully be made to ascertain 
extent to which Government treasuries are being made use of for making 
remittances, and for the sale of hundi stamps: and from the various 
stamp departments regarding the extent to which cheques are issued by 
bankers and the relative growth which has been occurring in recent yes^. 
Such information would be of value in considering the extent to which 
the banking and investing habit is developing in the India of to-day. 

For indigenous banks and financial houses, large and small, the collection 
of valuable information will be more difficult. One point that may be 
noted is that the larger private banks undoubtedly feel aggrieved at, or 
at least are envious of, the favoured position of the Imperial Bank from 
its having the use of C^vernment balances and the prestige arising there¬ 
from. Sb far as these firms are concerned, it is for oonsideratiun whether 
in the event of the Imperial Bank not being in a position to open a 
branch in any Tahsil or District Headquarters owing to the volume of 
business being insufficient to justify such extension, Government could 
under certain conditions allow a reputable local private bank the privileges 
enjoved by the Imperial Bank. It is obvious that stringent conditions 
would have to be imposed and adequate safeguards adopted and that 
even then a certain amount of risk would have to be run. Subject to 
this, the experiment would appear in favourable circumstances to be worth 
a trial. 

(c) As regards postal Vtanking facilities, I am to suggest tjiat the raising of 
the interest for Post Office Savings Banks deposits might be considered. 
How far also an extension of the system of Post Office Savings Banks 
m rural areas is feasible is a furtiier matter for investigation, and inquiries 
might also be directed towaids the development of cash certificates with 

a view to popularise these in ruial areas. The onus for instance mignt 

be thrown on the jio.stal authorities to sec that matured certificates are 

orompily repaid to certificate holders and statistic showing the extent 
to wnicn tliese have lapsed in recent years might be of interest. 

4. In reply to the second question mentioned in your letter, namely, the best 
method of subsequent procedure, f am to state that the Local Government would 

favour a single select committee and that its appointment should be deferred till 

after the recommendations of the Royal Agricultural Commission have been received 
and considered by Government. In the meantime inouiries such as those suggested 
in the preceding poragiaph of this letter might }»e undertaken so as to have informa¬ 
tion and material ready at hand when the Committee is finally appointed and on which 
it can decide how best to proceed with its investigations. Al’l the subjects with which 
this committee will have to deal are, in the opinion of the Local Government, so inter¬ 
dependent that the functions of several committees to report separately on special 
problems are likely to overlap and it would be necessary to have some agency to co¬ 
ordinate the recommendations. A single thoroughly representative committee would 
therefore appear to offer the best procedure for the preparation of the proposed survey. 

Letter to the Managing (Jovernors, The Imperui- Bank of India, Calcutta, 
No. F.-25-F,—26, dated 'ihe 13th December, 1926. 

I am directed to invite a reference to the last paragraph of your letter No. 3013, 
dated the 6th September, 1926, regarding the establishment of an Indian Institute 
of Bankers, I am to enquire whether replies have been leceived from all the banks 
addres.sed on the subject, and when you propose to c^ll the meeting for a general 
discussion on the subject of the formation of the Institute. 

2. I am to take this opportunity of addressing you on the subject of obtaining 
statistics regarding banking facilities afforded by the indigenous banking system in 
India. Very little information is at present available on this subject and before a 
Committee can be appointed to ascertain whether this system can be adapted to modern 
banking conditions and used to supplement the facilities afforded by the" Imperial 
Bank and by the joint stock banks constituted on weslern lines, it is necessary to 
collect some preliminary statistics regarding the present banking facilities in India. 
The Government of India, therefore, propose to define for this purpose a bank Yis au 
institution which receives deposits of money on current account subject to withdrawal 
by cheque or draft and to request Provincial Governments to obtain a list of such'non- 
incorporated banks at places where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank of India 
and their places of business. I am to request that agents of the Imperial Bank may 
be asked to furnish the necessary information in regard to places where there are 
branches of the Imperial Bank. 
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Litter to all Pbovincial Govirkmints akd Minor Local Governments, 
No. F.-2B-F.--26, dated the 13th December, 1926. 

Subject of the External Captd Committee—Indigenous Banking System. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of obtaining statistics regarding 
indigenous banking system in India. The External Capital Committee have recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a Banking Committee to examine whether the indigenous 
banking system can be adapted to modem banking conditions and used to supplement 


in India afforded by indigenous banks. 1 am therefore to request that arrangements 
may kindly be made for obtaining through the district offices a list of all non-incor- 
porated banks at places where there are no branches of the Imperial Bank of India 
together with their places of business and that the lists may be forwarded to this 
department before 1st May, ,1927. For this purpose, a bank mav be defined as an 
institution which receives deposits of money on current account subject to withdrawal 
by cheque or draft. Similar information for places where there are branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India is being obtained through the Imperial Bank. 

Letter from the Managing Diuectors, Imperial Bank of India, No. I. —10-4395, 
DATED THE 17tH DECEMBER, 1926. 

In reply to your letter No. F.-25-F.—26 of the 13th instant we have the honour 
to say that we propose to call a meeting of the interested Banks, for a general dis¬ 
cussion on the subject of the formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers, on our 
return to Bombay towards the end of February next year. As the headquarters of 
the Institute will most probably be in Bombay, where most interest is being displayed 
in the movement, we consider it desirable to hold the meeting there and not in Calcutta. 

In reply to the second paragraph of your letter we have to say that we are circu¬ 
larizing our various offices for the required information and will furnish it in due 
course. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Andamans and Nicobar Islands, No. 4630, 
DATED THE IItH JANUARY, 3927. 

Subject :— Report of the External Capital Comm%ttee—Indigenous Banking Systern. 

With reference to your letter No. F.-25-F.—26, dated the 13tli December, 1926, I 
have the honour to state that there are no non-incorporated banks in existence in this 
Administration. 


Discussion of Taxation Inquiry Covmittf.e’s Report. 

152. *Kuniar Qanganand Sinha: Will the Assembly hiive an opportu¬ 
nity of discussing the Report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee during 
the current session? If so, in what form will the recommendations be 
presented for discussion? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Tlic attention of the Honourable** 
Mcii;jber is drawn to the statement made in the Assembly by the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member on the 19th August 1926. 


Cost to Indiw Exchequer of Royal Commission on A(jricultitre. 

153. *Kumar Qanganand Sinha: Wliat allowances and concessions if 
any, are granted to the members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
from the Indian exchequer? 

tr The Honourable Mr. J.iW. Bhoro: A statement of the terms sanctioned 
for the Members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is placed on 
the table. 
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STATEMENT. 

(a) Chairman and non*official Members from United Kingdom. 

(b) Official Members from United Kingdom. 

(c) Non-official Members from India. 

(d) Official Members from India. 

(1) If British, (2) If Indian. 


Salary — 

In United Kingdom. 

(a) None. 

Payment of substitute if re¬ 
quested. 

{h) Official salary. 

(c) None. 

Payment of substitute if re¬ 
quested. 

(d) (1) As for Deputation. 

Sub.stantive pay if not ontitle<l 

to overseas allowance; if so 
entitled as for deputation. 

l^intonal Allowance— 

(«) None. 

{h) None. 

(r) £10() a month while detained for 
CoinmiHsion (and on voyjige). 

{d) (1) None. 

(2j None. 

Subsistence Allowance — 

(a) £l-’»-0 per diem subjec't to India 
Office travelling rules. 

ih) Ditto. 

(cj £1-5-0 continuou'^ly while with 
commission. 

((f) £1-5-0 per diem subject to India 
Ollice travelling rule-, or, alter¬ 
natively 16-H a day through¬ 
out for peiiod of duty in 
England. 


In India. 

None. 

Payment of substitute if requested, 

Official salaiy. 

Nono, 

Payment of substitute if requested. 

Substantive pay. 

Substantive pay. 


Us. l,r)(X) per mensem. 

(itJl(K) on voyages). 

Ditto. 

Us. l.otX) a month, if represented as 
neoertsary. 

None. 

None. 

Us. 10 per diem continuously. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Travelling Fares — 

lu United Kingdom and on voyage. lii India. 

For (a) to (e) First Class Fare-.. Travelling expen-,os admissible to an 

officer of tjic first class under CT. S. 
Uegulations. 

(IV./i.j —For purposes of these* rules London will be deemed Headquarters of the 
Commission, except for members of Class A who represent that their place of residence 
is in tlie provinces. 

(Nom—The members have been exempted from paying income-tax on their persona) 
and subsistence allowances. The baggage of the Chairman and those Members who 
came out from Ei^land was exempted from customs duty. The whole cost will be met 
(from the Indian Exchequer.) 
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Sale oi^ Rxtissb Council Bills. 

154. *K miUtf Oto g mmd Sinlia: Will the Government be pleased to 
state why Reverse Council Bills worth five millions have been issued? 
What effect, if any, has the issue had on the exchange ratio? Why was 
not the Legislature consulted before the Government took such a step? 

Tha Sonourahle Sir Basil Blackett: No Reverse Council Bills 
have been offered for sale by Government in the current year. 
At the beginning of April, 1926, it was announced that the Imperial 
Bank of India were prepared to sell sterling without stated limit of 
amount on behalf of the Government at the export gold point corresponding 
to the ratio of 8*47512 grains of fine gold per rupee, that is, at 1«. 5|d. 
per rupee for telegraphic transfers. This offer was not taken advantage 
of until the beginning of December w'hon sterling to the amount of 
£1,425,000 was sold Since that date the Government have purchased 
sterling to the extent of £1,195,000 at higher rates so that these operations 
have not only served to maintain stability of exchange in accordance with 
the policy of Government as declared in August last but have also brought 
in an appreciable profit for the taxpayers’ benefit. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the Debates 
in the Assemblv on the Currency Bill of August last It was then made 
clear that the Assembly, by adopting the motion for the circulation of the 
Bill, accepted the position that Government would continue to take such 
steps as might be necessary to previmt the exchange value of the rupee 
from rising above or falling below the gold points 

Iiieatenant-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Regarding the sale of Sterling 
in December, will the Honourable Member tell the House whether it was 
the result of the Currency League’s agitation that led to it being done^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir, I think it was I think we 
owe to the Currency League the profit that we have made 


Charges op aim employment op a Contingent by the Government op 
India in the Military Operations in China. 

*Mr« S. Srinivasa lysngar: (a) With reference to the agreement of the 
Government .of India to co-operate in the military operations Jh China by 
contributing a contingent including Indian troops, will Government be 
pleased to state \^hethor anv arrangement has been come to with His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the payment of the charges of the em¬ 
ployment of the contingent in the said operation? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether any, and if so, 
what part of the charges is debitable to Indian revenues? 

Mr* O. M. Tou^: (a) and (b). No special arrangement has been 
entered into with His Majesty’s Government in regard to the contingent 
b^ause the case is already firovitiad for by section 22 of the Government 
of India Act under whlph |^o pftICt of the expense can be charged to the 
exchequer of India without the consent of both Houses of Parlisment. 
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CONSTRUCJTION OF THE SiNGHJANI-PiNGNA RaILWAY. 

4. Mr. Dliirendra Kanta Lahiri Obaudhury: (a) Are Government aware 
tthat the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway submitted to the Railway 
Board early last year the report on the traffic survey for a line of railway 
from Singhjani, a statioi^ on the Mymensingh-Jagannathganj section of the 
said Railway, via Tangail, to Pingna, a point on the Jamuna river? 

(b) Has the construction of the proposed line been sanctioned by the 
Railway Board? 

(c) If so, when will the work of construction be taken in hand? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {a) An estimate for carrying out a traffic survey 
of the proposed Singhjani-Tangail-Jamuna River Railway was sanctioned 
early last year The report on the Bur\e\ is awaited from the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

ib) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

HARDSHir or ixtua Poni'aoe Ciiaiujk on account of Braiimatutea 
Bridoe on Assam Bengal Railway. 

5 Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware 
tjiat an extra pontage charge of 10 miles has been levied on account of the 
Brahmaputra Bridge between Mymensingh and Sambbuganj on the Mymen- 
•singh Bhairab Bazar section of the Assam Bengal Railway? 

(b) Have Government any information that this pontage charge is 
causing considerable hardship to the travelling public, especially to the poor 
passengers ? 

(c) Will the Govemmeirt be pleased to state whether there is any likeli¬ 
hood of the pontage charge being abolished before long? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes 

(lb) and (c). We have had representations to this effect, and in con¬ 
sequence took up the matter with the managing agents of the railway 
company, but it was ascertained that a reduction bv half of the pontage 
charged on passenger traffip only and not on goods traffic wnuld mean a 
loss of nearly Rs 40,000 per annum without a prospect of any substantial 
increase in the number of passengers travelling The financial condition 
of the Mvmensingh Bhairab Bazar Railw^ay is not at present such as to 
enable this loss to be faced, and the question has therefore had to be held 
over for the present. 

Construction op 3hat«ax-Mysore Railway Line. 

6 Khan Bahadur Ha]i Ahdiillah Ha]i Kasem; (a) Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state whether the work of surveying the Bhatkal-Mysore 
Railway line has been completed? 

(b) If so, when will the construction of the line commence, and how 
long will it take to open the same? 

(c) How much mone> has been spent till now by the Bombay Govem- 
ffient? 

Mr. A. A. L. ParsDUB: It is presumed that the Honourable Member is 
Teferring to the Shimoga Bhatkal project. 

( 279 ) 
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(a) and (h). The traffic prospects of the proiect were investigated in 
1920 and, as they were not hopeful, further consideration of the project 
was dn)pped. 

(c) Government have no information. 

Amalgamation of Coorg with the Madras Presidency and Socth 
Kanara with iHE Bombay Presidency. 

7. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Easem: (a) Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state whether any proposals have been submitted either 
by the Madras Government or by the Bombay Government for the amal¬ 
gamation of Coorg with the Madras Presidency and South Kanara with the 
Bombay Presidency? 

(h) Is it a fact that a portion of South Kanara formed part of the Bombay 
Presidency before? If so, in what year was it separated and transferred 
to the Madras Presidency? 

(c) Was it transferred to the Madras Government at the representation 
of the people of South Kanara? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to place the papers relating thereto 
on the table of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (n) No. 

(h) and (r). A oonclu* ive answer to an historical question of this 
nature could he given only after reference to records stored in Calcutta, 
which Government has not, within the period of notice, been able to 
make. The Honourable Member however will see from page 357 of the 
fourteenth volume of the linperial Gazetteer that the district as it now 
stands has aJwaAS been under the Madras administration. 

(d) If the Honourable Member desires that the historical records in 
the possession of Gov(‘rnnient he examined that \vill be done, and it will 
be considered w'hether they can be rnad(* available in the manner suggested- 


Alteration op Fundamental Rule 87 without Consultation. 

8. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Eaaem; (a) Will the Honour¬ 
able Member for Finance be pleased to state whether it is a fact that a 
declaration has been taken from all the gazetted and non-gazetted officers 
to abide by the new Fundamental Rules? 

(b) If so, when did these new Fundamental Rules come into force? 

(c) it a fact that the note to Fundamental Rule 87 has been altered 
yithout either consulting the Local Governments or infSfcming the .gazetted 
and non-gazetted officers about the alteration? 

(d) Have any memorials been received from the members of the non- 
gazetted service in the matter? 

(s) Are Government prepared to cancel the said order of alteration and 
redress the grievances of the subordinates? 

The Honourabla Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Honourable Member has 
not stated the position quite accunitely. If he will refer to Fundamental 
Rub' 58 be will find thrfl, at the time of the issue of the Fundamental Rules, 
Government servants were gjven the option of coming under these rules 
or remaining under the leave rules to which they were then subject. 
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(b) The Fundamental Rules came into force from the 1st January 1922. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given by me in 
this House on the 16th February 1925 to parts (3) and (4) of question 
No. 912 asked by Mr. Jeelani. 

{d) The reply is in the affirmative 

(e) Provincial Governments have now full powers to deal with the case 
of their own employees. As regards the employees of the central Govern¬ 
ment, the matter is under consideration. 


Provident Fund Systeu tn of Pfn«!Ion tn M.iDRAS. 

9. Khan Bahadur Ea]i Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Government of Madras 
has submitted a report rccommendijig the institution of a system of Pro¬ 
vident Funds instead of the pension system in the case of non-gazetted 
officers ? 

(b) If so, what orders have been passed on the said report? 

‘ (c) If no orders have yet been passed do Government propose to pass 

orders at a very early date? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: {n) No ^llch report has bien re¬ 
ceived from the Government ot Madras. 

(b) and (e). Do not arise. 


Postal Administrati >n in the Nilgrts. 

10. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Has the attention 
of the Government been drawn to the article under the heading ‘ Adminis¬ 
tration in the Nilgris Division ’ published on page 1 of the All-India (includ¬ 
ing Burma) Postal and Royal Mail Service Union Madras Circle general 
letter for the month of November 1926? 

(b) If so, what action has been taken in the matter? 

(c) If no action has been taken till now, do Government propose to 
inquire and to call for h report in the matter from the Post Master General, 
M^ras? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Hitra: {a) Yes. 

(b) The Postmaster-General, Madras, has already taken up the matter 
and will submit a report to the Director-General. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Total Strength op High Court and Chief Court Judges showing 
Number op Muhammadans. 

11. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: Will the Govemmenl 
be pleased to state the total strength of High Court Judges and Chief Court 
Judges in each province in India and the number of Muhammadan High 
Court Judges appointed in such courts? 

G 2 
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The HonourhUe Sir JUezander Xuddlman: I lay on the table a state¬ 
ment giving the information required. 


Hadras High Court 

Total etreu]^ 
including Additional 
J udgei. 

14 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
Judges. 

Nil 

Bombay „ „ 

10 

2 

Calcutta „ „ 

16 

1 

Allahabad High Court . 

11 

2 

Lahore „ „ 

13 

2 

Patna „ ,, . 

9 

Nil 

Baugoon „ „ 

11 

Nil 

Oudh Chief Court 

6 

2 


The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

12 Hr. M. K. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state— 

(a) whether a Government committee with Sir Alexander Cardew ai* 

President was appointed in 1920 to examine and report Oj|a«»thd 
suitability of the Andamans to be continued as a penal settle¬ 
ment: 

(b) whether that Committee reported against such suitability; 

(c) what the grounds were upon which the Committee so reported. 

and 

(d) whether the Government accepted the conclusions of that report 

and passed orders for discontinuing the Andamans as a penal 
settlement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddlman: (a), (6) and (c) I would 
refer the Honourable Member to Appendix I and Chapter XXI of the 
Indian Jails Committee’s report 

(d) Yea 

The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation op the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

18 Hr. H. K. Acharya: Qa) What special reasons, if any, induced 
the Government to reopen the Andamans as a penal settlement for the 
Moplah^r 

(6) Was it done by the Government of India sue motu, or at the sugges¬ 
tion of the Government of Madras? 

(c) Are there any proofs that the Andamans sinee the date of the 
Cardew Committee’s report have improved climatically, economically, or 
morally ? 

Tha Honourable Sir Alaaander Huddiman: (a) The transportation of 
Moplahs was in the first ioatance permitted as a special measure to relieve 
the congestion in the JaOs of the Madras Presidency. 

(b) At the instance of the Government of Madras. 

(e) The Commfttoa'a criticisms are not applicable to the Moplah Settle¬ 
ments, which are on different lines to anything in existence at the time of 
their report. 
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The Andamans Sett^.b>ient and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

14. Mr. M. K« Aebarya: (<») Bid the Government appoint a com¬ 
mittee in 1025 to report upon the condition of the Moplah convicts in thQ 
Andamans? 

(h) Is it a fact that three out of the four members of the committed 
reported against the continuance of the Andamans as a penal Moplah' 
settlement? 

(c) Were the grounds on which thcv so reported the same as those on< 
which the Cardew Committee made their recommendations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I must refer the Honourable 
Member to the reports presented bv the Committee, which have been* 
published- 

This Anpamans Settlement and the Colonisation op the Moplah^. 

, ETC. 

’ % 

. 15. Mr. M. K. Adklkiya: (a) Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home 
Mritober to the Government of India visited the Andamans in advance 
\>i me committee appointed by Government in 1925 ? 

(b) What was the object of his visit? 

io) Was any report submitted by him; and if so will the Government 
place it on the table of the House? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home Member recommended 
that the Andamans should at whatever cost be made fit for free colonisalion, 
and that the expenditure required for making it so fit should be borne by 
the Indian people? 

ie) How much money has been spent up to date on this experiment of 
improving the conditions in the Andamans and making it fit for colonisa¬ 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: (a) and (b). The Honour¬ 
able Member is referred to the answer given on the 15th February last to 
Mr A. P. Sinha. 

(r) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to the answer I 
have given to-daj^ to a similar question pul by Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah 
Haji Kasem. 

(e) For many years expenditure has regularly been undertaken on im¬ 
proving conditions in the Islands, and it is not possible for me to state the 
total of these "sums. During the current year about lakhs is being spent 
on anti-malarial measures. 

The Andamans Settlement and the Coi^onisation of the Moplah^ 

ETC. 

16. Mf, M. H. Acharya: (a) Is it a fact that Government are grant* 
ing special concessions to induce Moplahs of Malabar to go and settle in 
the Andamans? 

(b) Is it a fact that a batch of Moplah convicts were recently brought 
to Malabar from the Andamans and taken about in police custody ynd 
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forced to persuade their own wives and children and the families of other 
Moplah convicts to migrate to the Andamans? 

(c) Were the Jdoplah convicts permitted to express their opinions to 
any one, otherwise than in the presence of their police guard? 

The Hoxumrable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The concessions offered 
to Moplah settlers are the same as are offered to settlers of other com¬ 
munities. 

(b) and (c). Government are not aware of the facts alleged by the 
Honourable Member. If he wishes, I will make inquiries from the Local 
Ck>vsmment. 

The Andam4K9 Settlement and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

BTC. 

17. Mr. k. S. Acharya: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the great indignation felt all over the Madras Presidency over 
the present attempts of Government to induce Moplah families to go and 
settle in Malabar? 

(b) Has Government’s attention been drawn td resolutions passeij 
at a public meeting held at Madras on the 19th of Dumber, 1926, protest* 
ing against Government’s present policy with regard to the AndBman^?^/ 

(c) Are Government prepared to give up that policy in deference to 
public opinion? 

The Bonotirabla Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (c). The Honour¬ 
able Member is referred to the answer I have given to-day to Khan Bahadur 
Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem's question. 

(6) Government have seen a newspaper report of the meeting. 

Bbceuitment of Indian Rjilway Officers up to 76 pbic cent, up to 

END of 1926. 

18. Mr. M. X. Acharyd: Will the Government be pleased to state 
how far the Lee Commission’s recommendation to recruit as Bailway 
officers Indians up to 75 per cent, has been carried out up to Slst JPieoeinber, 
1926? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: To give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Lee Commission, Regulations for recruitment in India of Officers 
fbr the Civil Engineering, Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial, and 
Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) Departments were 
isened with Government of India, Railway Department, Resolution 
No. 2058-E., dated 16th July, 1926, which was published in the Vazette of 
India, ?art I, dated 17th July. Regulations for other departments such 
as Signal and Bridge Engineering, are under consideration. Examina¬ 
tions for the admission to the Engineering and Transportation Departments 
under the Regulations referred to above were held last November. 

During the c\irrent ffnancial year, i.e., from the Ist April, 1926, we have 
recruited for the State-mwiaged Railways (excluding those Royal Engi¬ 
neers who were transferred from the Army to the Railway Engineer¬ 
ing Service) altogether 18 officers, of whom 9 were Indians. We have 
zlko taken 6 apprentices for the Mechanical Engineering Department. In 
Edition to these, 18 Indian officers wflfl be tdken on the results of the oom- 
j^eiHivo examinations referred to above. 
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Company-worked Kail ways have accepted the Lee Commission recom¬ 
mendations regarding Indianisation. For actual appointments made on 
these Railways the Honourable Member is referred to the answer given 
to Question No. 28 asked by Mr. B. Das on the 18th August, 1926. Gov¬ 
ernment do not possess any later information. 

Number oe Europe^N and Indian Officers in Railways and Indians 
RECRUITED IN 1925 a^d 1926. 

19. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to furnish— 

(a) the number of European and Indian officers in each Indian 

Railway, whether state or company-managed on the Slst 
December, 1926, together with the rank, pay and service of 
each:, and 

(b) the number of Indian officers recruited in 1925, and in 1926 

together with their lank, pay, and also the number of vacan¬ 
cies that have occurred during each year? 

Mr. A. A L. Parsons: (a) and (b) We only compile these figures for 
financial years, and ^ they are very voluminous I am afraid I cann^give 
them for a different ‘period- The Honoural)le Member will find in ^pen- 
dix F of Volume I of the Railway Board’s Report on Indian Railways for 
, 1925-26 a detailed statement showing the nationality of the Officers em- 
•ployed on Class I Railways on the 1st April, 1925, and the 1st April, 1926, 
in the various departments, and in Appendix G a statement showing by 
nationalities how new appointments and vacancies during 1925-26 were fill¬ 
ed. The information with regard to the rank, pay and service of individual 
officers is given in the classified list of State Railway establishment and 
distribution return of establishment of all Railways. A copy of this lisl, 
HB also the Railway Board’s Report, will be found in the library. 

Indians to succeed Short-Term European Opficbrs on Madras and 

Southern Mahratpa Railww and South Indian Railway 
VP TO 75 PER CENT*. 

20. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state— 

(a) the number of temporary European officers recruited on short 

term contract on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way and on the South Indian Railway up to 1926, together 
with the contract period in each case: 

(b) the number of Indian probationers and temporary officers up to 

date on the said Railways; and 

(c) whether on the expiry of the short term contracts of Ihe 

Europeans, Indians will be permanently appointed in theiir 
places until the 76 per cent, proportion is reached? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsoni: (a) On the Madras and feouthem Mahratta Rail¬ 
way, six on three years’ contract; on the South Indian Railway, two on 
two years’ contract. The figures are for the period from the 1st January, 
^926, to the Slst December, 1926. 

(b) On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, thirteen temporary 
officers and three probationers; in the South Indian Railway, four* temporJfciy 
officers and seven pupil candidates. 
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(c) On the South Indian Bailway vacancies against which Eupopeans 
have been appointed are of a temporary nature and the question does not 
arise. On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Btdlway vacancies will be 
filled by the best qualified officers both European aaid Indian. I 
add that these railways have accepted the policy of Indianisation and will 
give effect to it. 

Existing Incumbents of Asiatic Domicile entitled to Lee Concessions 
IN the South Indian Railway.^ 

21. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Have the Lee concessions been extended 
to the South Indian Railway, and from what date? 

(b) Is it not one of the conditions that the existing incumbents of 
Asiatic domicile should continue to draw their present scales of pay, etc., 
but that futvure entrants will be restricted to basic pay only and will not 
be entitled to any pay in lieu of overseas pay? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innea: (a) Yes, from 1st April, 1924 

(6) Yes. 

Refusal op Lee Concessions to Indians at PTpStfENT in the South 
Indian Railway. 

22. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) How many Indians are there in the Soutl|* 
Indian Railway who are entitled to the Lee concessions, that is, to their 
scales of pay plus pay equivalent to the overseas pay? 

(b) Have these Indians been admitted to the benefit of the concessions 
luider reference? If not, why not? 

(c) Has the Railway Board been addressed on thia subject by any 
Honourable Members of the Assembly; and if so what action has the Board 
taken to set the matter right? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innea: (a) and (&). Lee Concessions, i.e,^ 
concessions prescribed under the Superior Civil Services (Revision of pay 
and pension) Rules, 1924, nre applicable only to officers of nop-Asiatic' 
domicile. No officer of Indian domicile can therefore be enticed to tho 
concessions. 

(c) No Member of the Assembly has addressed the Railway Board ort 
the question of extension of Lee concessions to Indians on th4 South 
Indian Railway. The Honourable Member presumably refers ter a letter 
written by Mr. R. K. S Chetty on the subject of the grant of an equiva¬ 
lent to overseas pay to certain Indian Officers of the South Indian Railway 
Bud the position was explained to him. A question on the same subject 
was put in the Assemblv by Dr. Lohokare at the August 1926 Session but 
was subsequently withdrawn by him. 

Inclusion op Indians among Asiatic Domiciles iNTm.ED to Len 

Concessions. 

28. Mr. M. H. Acharya: (a) Has the South Indian Railway given 
the benefits of these L^ concessions to Europeans and Anglo-Indians who 
arf per statutory rules of the Government Of India must be treated only 
as Asiatic domiciles? 
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(6) Has it been the intention of the Kailway Board that the concessiona 
as per clause 8 of the letter No. 84lE./23f dated 14th Februai 7 , 1926, to* 
the Agent, South Indian Bail way, should be restricted to Asiatic domiciles 
only as distinguished from Indians? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the negative, do the Railway Board 
propose to instruct the South Indian Railway to carry out all the condi^ 
tions and modifications that accompanied the Lee concession with retros¬ 
pective effect from the date that they came into force? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: (a) The benefits of the Lee Gon^ 
cessions have been extended to officers of non-Asiatic domicile only, and 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians domiciled in this country are not entitled 
to them. The South Indian Railway has not granted the concessions to 
any officer of Asiatic domicile. 

(b) Paragraph 3 of Railway Board’s letter No. 341-E /23 of 14th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1926, applies to all officers of Asiatic domicile, whether European, 
Anglo-Indian or India. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Transfer to Gbnerat. Service op forced Station Service 
’ Trlb(.raphists. 

24. Mr. M. E. Acharya: With reference to the reply of the 
/Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour to the question 

No. 331 (b) answered in the Assembly on 27th January 1926, regarding 
forced station service telegraphists, do the Government of India now pro¬ 
pose to reconsider their case and transfer ttuem in a body to the general 
service as wad done in the case of local service men? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: By the expression forced 
station service telegraphists ” the HonourabJe Member is presumably 
referring to candidates who were under training for the L(;cal Service at 
the time of the abolition of that service in 1929 and who were given the 
option of resigning or of accepting Station Service. Government have 
recently reconsidered the case of these men and they feave come to the 
conclusion that the men have no claim for immediate transfer to the 
General Service. Claims for promotion to General Service of such of these 
Station Service Telegraphists as are fully qualified and who accept the 
liabilities of General Service w^Il receive sympathetic consideration when 
the existing surplusage in the General Service has been worked off. It 
may be added that it is not a fact that all the Local Servfse Tejegraphista 
in the Department were transferred in a body to the General Service as 
a result of the recommendation of Telegraph Committee of 1921. The 
transfer was contingent on vacancies in the latter Service and on the 
meip il^nsferred possessing the necessary qualification for employment as 
Service Telegraphists. 

Appointments in the Telbokaph Department. 

25. Mr. M. |C. Adiarya: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state l;K;rw many appointments have been created in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment under each of the following heads with the number oi Indians and 
non-Indians and rates of pay in each case: 

(1) Inspectors of peons. 

(2) Time-beepers? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the appointments mentioned in part (a) were 
treated as pensionable till 1919, and if so, will the Government be pleased 
ito state the ^unds on which these appointments were treated as non^ 
pensionable ^er 1919? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the exact number of 
■appointments in the above list reserved for retired servants, and the need 
for such reservation? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
^the Government of India gave an assurance that the remaining 100 clerical 
appointments of class II would be released in March 1927 and if so, will 

Government be pleased to state when effect would be given to their 
Msurance? 

Tbfi Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: 

i(a) 

No. of 

appointmentg 
created. 

Inspectors of peons , . . 10 


'Srime*keepers .... 18 


Bate of pay. 

8 On Eb. 100—5—150. ^ 

1 Season Inspector on Bs. 60 
from November to Marcli 
each year in Oelhi^ " ^ 

1 Assistant Inspeetor on 
Rs. 40. 

Rs. 60 at Calcutta, Bombay 
Madras, Rangoon and 
Karachi, and Rs. 50 at other 
stations. Four men get 
Mrsonal pay of Rs. 100 
each as a special case. 


An the appdiiftments bub filled by Indians, 4 Inspectors of Peons and 
4. Time-keepen being ste^ory Indians. 

(b) Yes. The reasons for making these appointments non-pensioQable 
.is that the work pertaining to these appointments is not properly of a 
(Clerical nature and can suitably be performed by retired servants. 

(c) No specified number of appointments is reserved for retired ser¬ 
vants, but whenever posdblo, such men are appointed to these posts. The 
second part of the question does not arise. 

..(d) Yes. Of the 100 appointments referred to, 8 were filled during 
:1925“26, and the rest will be filled in March next. 


Grievances of Postal Rececited Telege/^thists. 

2Q. Hr. VC* K. ActMryft** Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether the grievances of the postal recruited telegraphists were taken up 
again by the Government of India after representation by the All-India 
Telegraph Union and if so what reply was given to the Union? 

,Th6 Honourable Sir lihupendra Hath XHra: Yes. Government foun4 
no justification for modifying the previous orders. 
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Previous Service considered in granting Increments in Govern¬ 
ment Departments. 

27. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether in all the Government departments generally the previous services 
ot subordinates are not taken into consideration in granting increments to 
4ibem? 

The H<mourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: No. 

Extra Cost of Increments to Postal Recruited Telegraphists. 

"28 Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had 
<5alled for statements in the month of January 1926 as to the extra cost 
that might be incurred if increments were granted to the postal recruited 
telegraphists ? 

The Hoooorahle Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. 

Officiating or Temporary Service to count towards Increments 
IN Postal Departments. 

2d. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(fl) whether it is a fact that the services of unpaid probationers of 
the Post Ofl5ce are taken into consideration in granting them 
increments: and 

(h) whether it is a fact that the Standing Finance Committee in 
August 1926 considered the Government proposal to spend 
Rs. 52,000 during the year in order to give effect to the scheme 
of counting the total period of oflBciating or temporary service 
towards increments in the various time scales of pay sanc¬ 
tioned for the existing postal officials on the recommendation 
of the Postal Committee 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The aggregate period 
’of actual (paid) officiating or temporary service rendered by postal clerks, 
whether as clerks or branch postmasters, and by sorters as sorters 
prior to their confirmation in the Department is taken into account in 
aetermining their positions in the time-scales of pay sanctioned for them. 

(b) Yes, except that as mentioned in reply to part (a) above the con- 
eession referred to is admissible only to the postal clerks and sorters. 

Previous Service of Postal Recruited Telegraphists to couirt’ 
towards Increments. 

.30. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

whether it is a fact that telegraphists afid telegraph mastecg of 
local service who are transferred to the general service are 
given credit for purposes of pay and seniority according to the 
number of years they had served in the local scale: 

(h) whether the claims of the postal recruited men have been 
rejected while due recognition has been given to the other 
members of the different branches of the department: and 
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(c) whettier the Government of India are now prepared to reoonwder 
the question of postal recruited telegraphists and grant them 
the increments prayed for in consideration of their hard earned 
postal service? 

The Hononrahle Sir Bhnpendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

and (c). The attenliion of the Honourable Member is drawn to tha 
reply given on the 28th Fobruaw, 1925, lo part (d) of his unstarred Quesr 
tion No. 207 and also to the reply to his unstarred Question No. 91. 


Dipavali D\y to bk Holiday fou Government Tbleoraph Offices* 

81. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is ^ fact that Dipavali which falls every year in the 

month of October is a Government as well as a Postal holiday 
and if so, why a similar concession has not been given to the 
Government Telegraph Offices: and 

(b) whether the Government will be pleased to extend the conces¬ 

sion to Telegraph offices all over India and Burma by fixing 
the Dipavali day as a holiday and treat it as a Sunday? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. Because it la 
not a Telegraph Holiday. 

(6) Does not arise. 


Dipavali Day to be Holiday for Government Telegraph Offices; 

82. Mr. M. K. Adiarya: (a) Are Government prepared to inquire 
from the Officer-in-charge of the Madras Telegraph Office as to how many 
men applied for leave on the last Dipavali day and how many of then» 
were granted leave? 

(b) Do Government propose to call for statistics of the Madras Telegraph 
Office on the particular day so that the Government may judge whether the* 
traffic necessitated the retention of all the men on the day in question? 

Tha Bonourabla Sir Bhupandxm Hath Mitra: {a) The enquiry has been 
made. 16 men applied for leave, and three were granted leave. 

(5) No, as in the opinion of the Government no useful purpose would 
be served by taking the action suggested. 


lNADEqu\CY OP Scales of Pav of Madras Postal Clerks and> 

Postmen. 

88. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will Ihe Government be pleased to state— 

(fR) what the scales of pay of Madras postal clerks and postmen 
are, and those of similar employees at Bombay, Calcutta,. 
Poonq, Karachi and Ahmedabad: and 
(b) whether any public leaders of Madras expressed to the Member* 
in-oharp that the present Madras i^ides were adequate; and 
if who those leaders were? 



UNSTABW QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. ^9l 

Honoot&ble Sir Bliupsndra Hath Mitrat (a) The scales of pay are: 




Postal 

clerks. 

Postmen. 

Madrat 

- 

Bs. 

40-^5—140 

Rh. 

20~ -20-^ 20—1—38 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Rs. 3. 

Bombay . 


60-5—160 

27-27—27—1-^45 plus 
house-rent allowanoo 

Rs. 8-8. 

Calcutta . 


, 60-6—110—5—160 

22-22-^22-1-40 plus 
house-i^nt allowance 

Ks. 5. 

Poona 


60-6- 150 

27—27-27—1—45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Kb. 8. 

Karachi . 


50- 5- 150 

27—27—27—1—45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Ub. 4. 

Ahmedabad « 

• 

60-5_150 

27-27-27—1—45 plus 
houbo-iont allowance 


Kb. 4. 

(b) The Honourable Member is apparently referring to an account of 
an interview wfth me by the General Secretary, All-India Postal and 
B. M. S. Union, which 1 have seen published in certain papers without 
obtaining acceptance to it and which is full of inaccuracies. At the 
same time it is a fact that when the revised rates of pay for Madras were 
before Ihe Standing Finance Committee about this time last year and 
accepted by that body, it was never suggested by any member of the 
legislative Assembly from Madras either in the House, or to me outside 
it, that the new rates of pay for Madras were inadequate. The only sug¬ 
gestion which I received was to increase the increments in the later years 
of service to Bs. 5, and this suggestion 1 found it possible to accept later 
on. It is obviously not possible for me to mention any names other than 
those that are available to the public from published debates of the House 
or published proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. 

UNPOrULAKITY AND INEFFICIENCY OF AeMY CaNTEEN 1’OARD. 

34. Mr. Gaya Prasad Sixigh: (a) With reference to my starred ques¬ 
tion No. 619 of the 2nd September 1925, and the reply of the Govern¬ 
ment that “ the preference for the contractor is not imiversal ”, hsu» the 
attention of the Government been drawn to the following passages in the 
Beport of the Committee on the working of the Army Canteen Boai^d? 

(i) ” The present system is intensely unpopular with the people 

whom it is intended to benefit, and must therefore be regarded 
as inefficient 

(ii) ■” The Board's canteens are oondenmed by the soldier on 

grounds of price and quality 

•(iii) ” The auditor’s report details the want of efficient accounting 
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(iv) “ The Canteen Board is constitutionally neither fish, fieah, nor 
good red-herring. It is not fully military, and lacks discipline, 
it is not fully Government, and yet it risks the tax-payer’s 
money; it is not a proper commercial concern, and it lacks 
the incentive of self-interest, necessary for success **. 

(b) Will the Government kindly state who is responsible for the creation 
of the Army Canteen Board, and for the loss of the tax-payer’s money? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Government have seen and considered the 
passages and have taken appropriate action on them. Although the large 
majority of units concerned (‘xpressed preference for the contractor system, 
the preference was nob universal. 

(fa) Govemiiient must accept responsibility for the creation of the Army 
Canteen Board. TIjc causes of its failure &to a matter uf opinion. 

Defalcations i\ the Aumt Canteen Boaiid 

35. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the following passage hi the Jieport on the working 
of the Aniiy Cant(‘en Board: 

It is a poor tribute to the method of staff selection that seven 
European members of the staff should have been lodged in 
Jail”? 

(fa) Will the Government kindly give the names of the seven officers, and 
the circumstances under which they were lodged in Jail? If their offences 
relate to waste or misappropriation of money or stores, will the Govern¬ 
ment give the amoimt or value of such misappropriation or waste? 

Mr. G« M. Young: (a) Government have seen the passage referred to. 

(fa) I would invito the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
statements which were laid on the table on the 23rd January, and the 
7th September, 1925, in answer to unstarred question No. 31 and starred 
question No. 715 respectively. These statements give a full account of 
the various defalcations. Government does not consider it necessary or 
desirable to mention the names of thosg concerned. 

Date of Passing op Trade Union Bill. 

36. Varahagixl Venkata Jogiah: When was the Trade Union Bill 
passed into Law? Has the Act been put into force yet? If not, when will 
the Government be pleased to bring it into force? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Assent was given to the 
Indian Trade Unions Bill on 26th March, 1926. The date on which the 
Act can be brought into force will depend on the progress made by local 
Governments in promulgating the necessary regulations; but the (Jovem- 
ment of India hope that it will be possible to bring the Act into force on 
1st April next. 

Official Recognition for All Railway Employees Unions. 

87. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: In view of the passing of the 
Trade Union legislation, are Government prepared to issue directions to the 
different Hallway administrations to give ofloial recognition to all accredit¬ 
ed Railway Unions representing the employees? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Inaea: Mie matter is under consideration. 
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Allotments foe CoNsrEUcrioN op Quartees for Eueopeans, Anolo- 
Indians and Indians respectively on DipPERhNT Railways. 

88. My* VftiAliAgixi VsxikatA Jogiali: 1. What was Ihe amount sane* 
tioned £<»: the construction of staff quarters within the last two years in 
the following Railways: — 

(a) Bqngal Nagpur Railway, (h) Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, (c) Eastern Bengal Railway, (d) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, (e) East Indian Railway, (/) North- 
Western Railway, (g) Bombay, Boroda and Central India 
Railway, and (h) South Indian Railway? 

2. Out of these amounts sanctioned, how much was allotted in each of 
the Railways abovesaid for (a) European employees including officers, 
(b) Anglo-Indian employees including officers, (c) Indian employees includ¬ 
ing officers? 

3. What is the number of quarters sanctioned for each of the abovesaid 
classes of employees of the Railways aforesaid, and what is the sum spent 
during the last two years on the quarters of employees European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Pazvons: (1), (2) and (3). The information is not available 
in the detail required by the Honourable Member, and it would not bo 
possible to collect it, since ordinarily quarters are not built specifically for 
Eur()))eana, Anglo-Indians or Indians, hni merely for classes of employees 
irrespective of race. In the last two years tln^ following sums were pro¬ 
vided by the Railwa;y Administrations mentioned by the Honourable 
Member in their programmes for the construction of staff quarters: 

Figures in thousands of rupees. 



1925-26. 

1926-27. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

(a) Bengal Nagpur llailway 

30,85 

12,10 

(5) M. and S. M. Railway .... 

3,78 

19,00 

(r) Eastern Bengal Railway 

6.60 

8,94 

(d) (I. I. P. Railway .... 

12,86 

17,99 

(e) East Indian Railway .... 

20,68 

23,66 

(/) North Western Railway 

8,00 

2,86 

(ff) B. B. and C. I. Railway 

2,6a. 

3,06 

(A) South Indian Railway .... 

1,26 

6,86 


Inquiry into Geievances of Subordinate Employees on Indian 

Railways. 

89. Mr. Vaxahagiri Venkata Jogiali: Were any steps taken to give effect 
to the Resolution of the Assembly passed on the 5th day of February, 1926^ 
recommending an inquiry into the grievances of the subordinate em¬ 
ployees on the Indian Railways? If not, are the Government prepared 
.to give effect to it at a very early date? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Xnnee: The Honourable Member's attention 
is invited to Iihe answer given to a similar question No. 886 asked by Mr. 
M. K. Acharya on 1st September, 1925. 
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Scheme foe TiiAtNiNa of Officers and Subordinates on Indun 

RAII.WjiYS. 

40. Mr. Vanlugtel Venluta iogiMb: Wne the scheme for the training 
of Railway officers and subordinates for employment on the Indian Bail- 
ways prepared by Mr. Cole under the orders of the Railway Board given 
effect to? If not, why not? 

The Hononrabla Sir Ohatrlee Innee: Mr. Cole’s repoi% was received in 
1928 and contained many valuable suggestions and recommendations for 
the training of railway officers and subordinates. Some of these sug- 
'gestions were embodied in the scheme for training and recruitment of 
Milway Officers published with Resolution No. 20^-E., dated the 15th 
July, 1926, in the Gazette *of India of the 17th of July, 1926. This scheme, 
however, was devised to carry out the policy recommended by the Lee 
Commission in regard to recruitment of the superior services and was 
decided upon with the sanction of the Secretary of State after discussion 
-with the Central Advisory Committee for Railways. Schemes for the 
training of railway subordinates have been brought into existence on the 
State and other Railways, and information will be found in regard to these 
schemes in Chapter VI of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways, a copy of which has been placed in^he library. 


Prohibition op Indian Guards ^nd Drivers from running Mail 
AND Passenger Trains. 

41. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogii^: (a) Is it a fact that all or any of 
the Railway Companies prohibit Indian Guards and Drivers from running 
mail and passenger trains on the main lines? If not, what are the names 
tdf the Railway Companies that permit the same? 

(h) In case such a prohibition exists, in all or any of the Railway Com¬ 
panies, are Government prepared to issue directions to permit Indian 
'Guards and Drivers to nm mail and passenger trains equally with the 
European or Anglo-Indian Guards and Drivers? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons; (a) Enquiries made from the principal Railway 
Administrations show that Indian Guards and Drivers are not prohibited 
fr im working mail and passenger trains on the main lines. 

(6) Does, not arise. 


Criterion for Selection op High Court JudgbsV 

42. Mr. Anwar-nl^Asim ; Will the Govemmerit be pleased to state 
what criterion the Government impose in recommending the selection of 
the judges of the High Courts in India? 

The KoQOiurable Sir Alexander Muddiman* Permanent appointments to 
the High Courts are madA by His Majesty under aeclion 101 of the Govern- 
xnent of India Act. 
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Mus9aliian and othbb Officers in State Railways. 

48. Mr. Anwir-tiI-4Bi2&: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the total number of officers in the State Railways in India is and how 
many of them are Mussalmans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Panmi: The Honourable Member is referred to the Rail¬ 
way Board's Classified List of Establishment corrected up to 30th Jime, 
1026, and to the statistics given in Appendix F of Volume I of the Report 
on Indian Railways for 1925-26, copies of which he will find in the Library. 

Abolition op Direct Recruitment to Imperial Educational Services 

IN Bengal. 

44. Mr. Anwar-ul-Axim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
if they propose to abolish the direct recniitment of officers in the Imperial 
Educational Services in Bengal? If so, why? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Recruitment for the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service ceased with effect from May, 1924, in all Governors’ pro¬ 
vinces in accordance with the recommendation made in paragraph 16 of 
the Lee Commission report The obiect was to leave the way open to 
Local Governments in future to recruit and appoint the personnel required 
for this branch of administration. 

Tariip and other Sources of Imperial Revenue in India. 

45 Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the sources of Imperial Revenue in India are, and what amount is 
derived by a protective tariff ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The sources of Imperial revenue 
are shown in the annual Budget Statement presented to the Assembly and 
in the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. The 
amount derived from protective duties varies from year to year and the 
monthly and annual figures are given in the monthly statement published 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. I would 
however point out that the figures in question show the total proceeds of 
the protective duties and not simply the excess over Ihe amounts that would 
be realised were the ordinary revenue tariff in force in respect of the items 
subjected to a protective tariff 


Functions and Control of Railway Board. 

46 Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the functions of the Railway Beard at Delhi and Simla are? What 
control, if any, does the Board exercise over such of the railway systems 
as are not under the control of Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. PaiBOns: The Honourable Member is referred to Appendices 
B and C of Volume I of the Report on Indian Railways for 1025-26 which 
dontain notes on the relation of the Government to railways in Indian and on 
the organisation for Government control. Copies of the Report are in the 
Library of the Assembly. 
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, Last B Yjutxf Twottsi fott Brnw aM tnoaf T®adh. 

47. lir. 'WDl Iftie 'd6vernMyiAr be flease* to state 

ter the last five ^eare the volume of expN5rt'»iiA’4ttpl»rt4a^ botiuweii:)india 
and other coimtries of the world? 

ni/SiifMttihle Air CflMtflis Timea; The Honourahte Member is xelermd 
4o Volame I of-the **Axmual Statemoxt of the Sea-borne Trade of'British 
tee Bnitite Empire •aad^S'oBeign Oauntnes *’ lor the year 4.925^9, 
of vrhioh are in the Library. 

GoVBaNMKKT AlD TO INFANT INDUSTRIES IV BELGIUM AND GeRMANY. 

48. Mr. Anwar-ol-AEim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that all infant industries are financed by Government 
m Belgium and Germany? 

The Honourable Six Bhupeodra Itoth Mitra: Government have no precise 
mfoormation on the subject. 

Status and Precedence or Members of Legislative Assembly in 

Durbars. 

49. Mr. Anwar-ul-Axlm : Will the Government be pleased to state 
the status of the members of this Assembly in the Imperial, Provincial and 
Divisional Durbars in the matter of precedence? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If and when an Imperial 
Durbar is held the question will doubtless be considered with reference to 
existing circumstances. 

2. The question of precedence at Provincial and Divisional Darbars is 
always left to the local authorities and is governed by orders of the Provincial 
Governments on the subject. 

SWAftAJTA ON Indianisation on the South Indian Railway.^' 

50. Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article that appeared in the Swarajya, dated 11th 
November, 1920, under the caption ** Indianisation on the South Indian 
Railway''? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 


Omission'TO extend Lee Concessions to Smterior Indian Officers 
OF South Indian Railb'ay, 

61. Mr. M. 8. Sesha Iyengar: (a) Will the Government pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Deputy Accountant General of Railways has 
reported to Ihe Railway Board about the omission of the South Indian 
Railway to extend the Lee concessions to the Indian Officers of the superior 
service in the said Railway? 

(h) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay the said report on the 
table? 

tbe Honourable Sir Oharlas Imies: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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Mntiwm Fkt w ^ostkL Ct#i&s in Midkas. 

112. Jb* Hi A. StMiu ]Jf4flfgiNr: ( 4 ) Win the Oovernment be to 

«tate if the minimum pay of the postal clerks in the Madras Province has 
been fbced at Bs. 40 per mensem, while it is Bs. 45 in Bengal and Bombay^? 

(h) H so, wby? 

The Bonourable Sir Bhnpendra Balh HQtra: (a) The case is not as 
^stated. 

(b) Does not ame. 

Extra House-Bent por Postal Employees in MADtiUA, etc. 

53. Mr. M. S. Sedia Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
atate if any action has been taken to provide extra for the '^house'* rent 
of the Postal etnployeers at least in places like Madura where it is high? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: From October Ist, 1926, 
the house-rent allowances already sanctioned for postmen and inferior 
servants (other than runners and boy messengers) were increased in certain 
cases, while house-rent allowances were grunted to such officials in a 
large number of new cases. At Madura itself under that scheme the 
inferior servants receive a house-rent allowance at the same rate as that 
sanctioned for the postmen. 

Total Amount op JIbverse Councils sold prom April to December 

1 ^ 26 . 

54 Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the total amount for which Reverse Councils have been sold by the 
Government of India from April, 1926, up to the end of December, 1926. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given to starred question No. 164 put by 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

Total Coinage of Rupees for 1920 to 1926. 

55. Mr. M. S. Seedha Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
•stale the total coinage of rupees for each of the yesyrs from 1920 to 1926 
both inclusive? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to statement IX on page 59 of the Report of the Con¬ 
troller of the Currency for 1926-26, a copy of which is available in the library. 


CONPLTCTING OPINIONS AS REGARDS ElkcTORAL RuLBS OP THE LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE Assfmbia. 

« 

66. Lala ZiSjpat Bai: (la) Are Government aware that in the Punjab, 
during the last elections, clause (a) of Rule 6 (1) of the Legislative Assembly 
Elpotoral Buies was differently interpreted by different Returning Officers? 
Is it a fad) that m onfe place a Returning Officer upheld the nomination 
of a gentleman whose name ^as not eritered oh the electoral roll of the 
•coQStitueticy lor the Assembly, but Whose name tvas entered on the electoral 

If 2 
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toll of a oonttituaney aituatad in the same Province Bsad presonbed 
elections to the Provincial Council? Is it a fact that in another totnct^ 
the Betuming Officer rejected the nomination of a gchttlevian similarly 
placed? 

(6) Are Government aware that similar differences of opinion have been 
exhibited with regard to the interpretation of other rules regarding the- 
validity or otherwise of nominations? 

(jc) If so, what do Government propose to do to remove the possibility 
of such conflicting decisions being given in future? 

Mr. L. Graham: {a) and (b). The Government of) India have no informa¬ 
tion. 

(o) Government are of opinion that so long as Beturtiing Officers are 
human no steps which Government can take will remove the possibility 
of conflicting decisions. They will however welcome any information as 
to conflicting decisions which any Member of the Assembly or of the 
public may furnish. 


Advisability op bemovino Restrictions regarding the Use op Con¬ 
veyances BY Candidates for Election. 

57. Lala Lajpat Ral: (a) "^ill the Government please state whether 
under clause 6 of Part II of Schedule V of the Rules relating to mal¬ 
practices, the hiring, etc., of any boat, vehicle or animal usually kept for 
letting on hire or for carrying passengers on hire, 6y a candidate for his 
own use or for the use of his agents for the purpose of canvassing, and pro¬ 
paganda, before or on the polling day, is permissible? 

(b) Are Government aware that a large number of candidates use the 
conveyances of their friends to carry their voters to the polling booths? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of removing 
these restrictions? 

Mr. L. Gkaham: (a) Government do not think that it would be proper 
that they should make a public declaration as to the meaning of any 
statutory rule or regulation. They must therefore leave the Honourable 
Member to form his own opinion regarding the construction of the pro¬ 
vision to which ho refers. 

(b) Government have no information. 

^ (c) Government would at any time be prepared to consider the amend¬ 

ment of the rule in the event of due cause for such amendment being shown 
to exist. 


Need for a Gbnebal Revision of Elbotobal Rules. 

56. Zisla Lajpat Bai: Are Government aware of conflicts of opinion 
about the interpretation of the Electoral Rules, and are Government pre¬ 
pared to consider the advisability of appointing a Committee to revise thase 
Rules and others of a similar nature, with a view to retpove doubts and to 
assure uniformity of practice during elections? 
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The HomntraDla Sir Alesmte Xnddlman: With the object which the 
’Honourable Member has in view Gbvemmeril have been keeping a careful 
watch over the working of the electoral rules since they were last revised 
'in 1928, but their information so far does not indicate that the time tar 
another general revision has come. This must of course depend upon the 
ejrtient to which the existing rules are shown to require clariffcation and 
Ooveniment will be prepared to consider the question of a general revision 
and the method of accomplishing it as soon as the necessity for it arises. 
Meanwhile they will be glad to consider any inconsistencies or obscurities 
which the Honourable Member may care to bring to their notice 


Unubsirability op Inquiry into Bad Debt Deductions by Income- 

Tax Officers. 

59. Zaala Lajpat Bad: (a) Is it a fact that in the Income-Tax Manual, 
edition 1926, Volume I, issued imder the authority of the Government of 
India, at pages 97 and 98, instructions are given to Income-Tax Ofificers 
to the effect that bad debts wiitten off as irrecoverable out of the book 
profits by a person or instit\ition keeping accounts in the mercantile 
accountancy system should be allowed to be deducted out of the book 
profits of the year in which the same were actually written off? 

(b) If so, have any instructions been given by the Government to the 
contrary, after the issue of. the Income-Tax Manual, edition 1926, autho¬ 
ring the Income-Tax Officers to make inquiries into the grounds on which 
cuch debts were written off, and if necessary, to declare that any debt 
actually and in good faith written off at any time should not have been 
so written off? 

(jc) If the answer to part (6) is in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state if the Government satisfied itself that this procedure had the 
sanction of law and was supported by the opinion of their legal Advisers? 

(d) Have the Government paid due attention to the effect which such 
instructions will have on the policy and practical working of the business 
of all Bankers in general, and Joint Stock Banks in particular? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. 

(h) Instructions regarding such ddtails are issued by the Central Board 
of Revenue The Central Board of Revenue has issued no general instruc¬ 
tions on this subject It is the duty of the Income-tax Officer to deter¬ 
mine the amount of an assessec’s gross income and of the deductions from 
it that are permissible and that fact has no doubt been impressed on 
Income-tax Officers by the Central Board of Revenue when necessary in 
the course of its inspections. 


(c) The Government have had no occasion, ahd see no necessit]^ to 
take legal advice on this subject. 

' '{d) As already stated, no general instructions have been issued. The 

Government have no reason to suppose that the correct application of the 
existing law on the subject has caused, or can cause, any hardship to 
Hanks or other classes of assessoes. 
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OuixT: or pm- 9iMr«L B iii inn abrnm^Uamh itmVmun 

" BMMjBMI. 

eo. n^- iH i fctv («) thiA » 

pabl!a'«^0BiKii^<«t^tkM'6ut9^i#s^(^ Bqmbay hm th^ P<wc« Con^ 

nuinoiier ol'BiMiibiiy ip recoouniivt to tfcie Bpyal Btwmaw Society of 
Loaion^tov pimento ^ medal to Tmdel Bbraimt U>t his bravery dunog 
the Vita ingiedyT iaeidUit? 

(5) Arfe Govemiiient aware that the Vita Tragedy Committee had re*^ 
quested the Honourable the Agent to the GovemoivGeneral in the States* 
of Western India, Bajkot, to recommend Mr. Ebrahim to the Boyal 
Humane Society of London for a medal for his gallant deed of saving 
82 B^s at the risk of his life? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether any steps Were* 
taken to appreciate the services of Tindal Ebrahim of Cutch Mandvi for 
saving human lives during the Vita tragedy ? 

na ponPorable Sir Alexander Knddiman: (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(o) Orders have been issued for the presentation of a pair of binocular** 
in a leather case to the Tindal and the question of recommending him for 
an award of the Boyal Humane Society is under consideration. 


Committee to iNquiEE into Conditions op Embaekatton at Poets. 

61. Hr. Jamned— M* Mehta: Have Government received a repre¬ 
sentation from the public meetmg of the Cutchies of Bombay held under 
the auspices of the Vita Tragedy Committee and the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber to appoint a committee of inquiry ? 

Committee to inquire into Conditions op Embarkation at Ports. 

62. Mr. Jmnadaa M. H^ta: Will Government be pleased to inform 
when an inquiry committee with a majority of non-officials will be appointed 
to inquire into the matter of improving facilities in regard to embarkationr 
and disembarkation of passengers at the various ports in India where ships* 
have to lie out in the stream? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I will reply to questions Nos. 61 
and 62 together The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second question after careful consideration the Government 
of India have come to the conclusion that no useful purpose will be served 
by appointing the proposed committee. Local Governments have, however,, 
been asked* to *oonsider whether any action can be taken to improve the* 
existing facilities for the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers 
at pktees where ships have to lie out m a roadstead. 

Racial Discrimination in Leave and Alix)wances in the Bombat, 
Baeoda and Central India KaHaWat. 

68. Hti Sahib M« BarbQas Santo: (a) With reference to my questione 
in the last session of the Assembly regarding differential treatment meted 
out on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway as regards pay. 
aimxial ihorament and leivsr ruiea* wilL Goviwnmenll be pleased to ihquire 
and let the HoUaa knowt-^ « 

(i) if Indian officers who had drawir oonadSiated' pay hctfbre 

introduction of the revised scfalb of pay, are* danil^ &e '^nefflr 
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of the overseas allowance while Anglo-Indian officers of 
Asiatic domicile of the same length of service are granted it? 

(h) why, while the Anglo-Indian officers of Asiatic domicile are 
granted Bs. 50 per year as increment, the Indian officers of 
the same service and standing are granted Bs. 40 per year 
only? 

(iii) why Indian officers are denied the benefit of furlough leave 
and other privileges under the Leave Buies ^hioh are granted 
to their confreres of the Anglo-Indian community? 

(5) Are Government prepared to direct that all racial distmctions be 
removed and the privileges granted to the Anglo-Indian Officers are also 
offered to their Indian brother officers of tho same service and standing? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Enquiries have been made and the information 
asked for will be supplied to the Honourable Member when received. 

Through 1st and 2nd Class Bogie between Aimer and Jodhpur 
FOR Convenience op Passengers. 

64. Bai Sahib H. Harbilas Sarda: Are Govomment aware that Firot 
and Second Class passengers travelling from Jodhpur to Ajmer have to 
leave their carriages at 11 p.m., and stay at the Marwar Junction Station 
till 2-45 A.M., before they get the tram to take them to Ajmer, and that 
passengers coming from Ajmer to Jodhpur suffer similar inconvenience, 
while Third Class passengers travelling by the same trains are saved this 
trouble as through Third Class carriages are attached to both the trains? 
Do Government propose to move the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Bail way authorities to attach a composite carriage to the night trains 
running between Ajmer and Jodhpur to save First and Second Class 
passengers from Ihis great inconvenience? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The facts are ns stated. I have sent a copy of 
the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway, so that he may consider the suggestion. 


ELECTION OF DEPUTY PBESIDENT. 

Hr* President: The Assembly will now proceed to the election of a 
Nrt K Deputy President by ballot. I have to announce in accordance 
^ ’ with sub-order (3) of Standing Order 5 that I have received 
ten notices duly signed, nominating the following four candidates for 
election, namely; 

1. Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 

2. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

8. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qniyum. 

4. Mr. Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervani. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum has since withdrawn his eamdidature. There remain 
therefore three candidates, namely: 

1. Neogy, 

2. ManlTi Mtffiawnad Takub, and 

a. Mr. 
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The names of the proposers and seconders are as follows: 

For Mr, Kahituh Cfhandra Neogy : 

PropoBera, 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Keshjv Chandra Eoy. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Seconders. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy. 

Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha. 

Bai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda. 

For Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : 

Proposer. 

Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Seconder. 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Bao. 

For Mr. Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervani: 

Proposers. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla. 

Mr. Dattatraya Vcnkatesh Belvi. 

Seconder 8. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdulla Haji Kasim. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

There is one other notice on behalf of Dr. A. Suhrawardy, proposed and 
seconded respectively by Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha and Mr. Anwar-ul- 
Azim, but since this notice was not handed to me by the proposer as 
required by ^sub-order (2) (ii) of Standing Order 6 I have rejected it. 

The rules r^ulating the manner in which the ballot shall be held have 
already been circulated to Honourable Members. 

Honourable Members will now come up to the table and receive the 
ballot papers from the Secretary in the order in which I call their names. 
After receiving the ballot paper each Member will record his vote at the 
table behind the President’s Chair, and hand it to the Secretary. Sir 
Abdul Qoiyum's name appears on the ballot papers, but as he is no longer 
a candidate no vote should be recorded in his favour. 

(The balloting then took place.) 

There have voted for Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 68, for Mr. Shervani 
40 and for Mr. Neogy 18. As no candidate has got a majority of the total 
votes recorded, we shall have, I am afraid, to go through the process again 
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«nd thiB time the ballot will be as between Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and 
Mr. Shenrom. 

(The balloting was again gone through.) 

If any Honourable Member has not voted, he will kindly speak out and 
the Chair will give him an opportunity to record his vote As no Honour¬ 
able Member speaks out, 1 take it that all Honourable Members have voted. 
X now ask the Seeretaries to open the ballot box and count the votes 

(The votes were ooimted.) 

The result of the voting is as follows: 

For Maulvi Muhammad Yakub—59 votes. 

For Mr. T. A. K. Shervani—55 votes. 

I therefore declare Maulvi Muhammad Yakub duly elected The 
approval of His Excellency the Governor General is necessary by Statute 
for this election and it will be duly sought for 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 

The Assembly re-asscmbled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Miniates to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair 

ELECTION OF PANEL FOR CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 

RAILWAYS 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) • Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That this Assembly dr proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, a panel consisting of eight members from which six 
shall be selected to serve on the Ueiitral Advisory Council for Railwavs, as provided 
for in clause 6 of the Besolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th 
September, 1924, on the subject of the separation of Railway Fmance.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, President: I may inform the Assembly that for the purp se of the 
election of the Members of the Central Advisory Council for Railways 
the Notice Office will be open to receive nominations up to 12 Noon on 
Thursday, the 3rd February and the election will take place in this Chamber 
in accordance with the system of proportional representation by the single 
transferable vote on Monday, the 7th February. 

THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL 

(Amendment op Ai^ticlb 182 of Schedule I.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlmaa (Home* Member): Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 
1908, for a certaui purpose That purpose is to amend Article 182 in 
Schedule I of that Act. This Bill, Sir, is indeed a very small one It 
contains only one operative clause, but it is a Bill of considerable import¬ 
ance and it is based, as so many other small Bills I have been bringing in 
recently are, on the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee- 
The Civil Justice Committee were much impressed, as indeed they mi^i 
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well be, by the di&ultiee of decree holders in obtaining^ s^^rUbnig^rin 
than a decree. It.'Wfae seU many jears ago that.ivhen you win a civil suit 
in India your trounteifi"'i^aily begin because execution is so difficult. Those 
^o^iUM & tiyrng civil cases will probably agree that 

eHeeist^^li^ ei^e of*‘the most' difficult i^ge to obtain in thte country, i.a*^ 
etiiftUtllWdlt eeadbaatten d a decree, not^ the other kind ol eaiscii«io&. Thih 
BUI IsiwA^baaed xm<th6 original ‘recommendations of the Civil Justiao €om* 
mittee. They made two proposals. They first of all considered a reduc¬ 
tion in the period of limitation and they themselves were rather in favour 
of that. Well, Sir, we went into the matter at considerable length and 
we preferred in the end to take their second recommendation. That had 
this advantage for, as they pointed out, on the question of the amendment 
made by this Bill opinion was unanimously in its favour. The other pro- 
poeial was a motre difficult one and there was some difference of opinion. 
Put very briefly, our present pfoposal is that .the period of limitation pro¬ 
vided for in Article 182 of the Act should begin not from the date of thn 
last application for execution, but from the date of the last Order on a 
prevkniB application. That, Sir, is the purpose of this very short Bill 
which 1 ask for leave to introduce. 

The motion was adopted. 

Thi Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

¥ 

file Boaourable Mr. J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the llill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shippins; Act, 1923, be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Raja OhaJ^anfar AH Klian, Mr. F W. 
Allison, Sir Walter Wilhon. Nawab Sir Sahibradn Abdul Qaiyum, Mr S. N. Haji, 
Mr. M. A. Jmnah, Mau'.vi Muhammad Fakub, Maulvi Muhammad Shaft, Mr Moham¬ 
mad Ismail Khnn, Maulvi A H. Natique Pr. A Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadi "^laji 
Abdullah, Hap Kasim and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be six.'' 

Sir, I think I ought to explain that this Bill owes its genesis to a 
promise given in this House on the 5th March 1925 by the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah that a Bill—or rather, that legislation on the lines 
of this Bill would be introduced as soon as possible. That promise, Sir, 
in its turn wies the result of strong representations made by many Moslem 
Members of this House who brought to notice the very serious hardships 
and inconvenience imposed on pilgrims by the action of pilgrim ship 
owners who, after notifying a definite date for sailing, delayed the despatch 
of their vessels until it suited their convenience to let them sail. In such 
cam, Sir, pilgrims who gather from all parts of India in expectation of 
9ailijcig on a deflnite date ore ipro€|d ter etiy on inddnitelj at the port of 
embaiilEatlon drawing upop meir very sleodier reeouroes, nmaing the fisfee 
that oMangecs-^and igbonmt strengecs at thaWnmst inevitably run tvfxn 
the hoirdeg ol sharpens (Om cffQokg who f^egovd them as their natural 
and crowdfeff the sevaia^^d ipot houses to the menace of public heaAW 
genemlly.. It was foui¥i>,4w« these consplaints bad a salad 

foundation and this ^31 ptw intmduoed b the h^e that it wQl go 
way towards meetbg ^ evil complained of. 
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I ought, Sir, further to explain that the proposed new eeaticafiij0OQ>*JB ift 
a^^enaotment with some inodificationa of certain prowaions of the 
apd CJalicpita Pjcotaotm of POgritpa Acts. It was thought that it voujdj 
be conveniwt if the acattered provisions of the existing law relating to thi»i 
sub^t, with sUch modifications as might be necessitated by present-dey 
oonditi^s, were brought together in a single legislative enactment, andl 
this, Sir, we are now doing. Sir, I move. 

Xr* X. 0. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I propose that* 
the name of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim RahimtuITa be added to the Committee. 

The XoDOurable Mr. W. Bhoret I have no objection at all, Sir. 

Vx, President: The question is that the name of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim^ 
Eahimtulla be added to the Select Committee 

The motion was adopted- 

Sir Walter Willson (As.sociated Chamborff of Commeree: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I feel rather more hesitation than usiial in addressing^ 
the House on the subjoct of this Ifilf. It has, as Mr. Bhorc has just' 
pointed out, been introduced as the result of a promise given to the House 
by Sir Muhammad HabibuTIah in deference to a feeling which was very 
definitely expressed by many Moslem Members, and the Government have 
been bound by that promise As there are so many new Members in the 
House I rnight perhaps trespass upon their time just to explain my 
personal attitude in regard to the pilgrim question 

It is one, Sir, in which 1 have been interested for more than thirty 
years both indirectly and directly; and if I were to claim, as I think I 
almost might, that I was the first person to suggest the introduction of 
compulsory return tickets as the only means of solution of the difficulties 
which have been experienced in the Hedjaz I think it would bo hard 
for anvbodv to contest that claim I visited Java in the year 1910 and 
found that the return ticket system was in use there with great success 
and I first urged it in India in the year 1912 That, Sir, is my personal’ 
interest in the start of this question I am fully aware of the great 
seandals that cK’curred in« Bombay over many many years in which un¬ 
fortunate pilgrims were induced to come down to Bombay to undcrtcA:©* 
their holy pilgrimage to Mvoaa and when thev got to Bombay, they found 
neither ships to take them nor tickets available at the prices at which they 
had been informed Feeling as I did that this whole question had been 
subject to such abuses in the past, I have naturally supported any legisla¬ 
tion that has come before this House to improve the pilgrims* lot; and 
that is still the attitude T wish to adopt to-day I want Honourable Mem¬ 
bers therefore to understand that any remarks T have to make now against 
this Bill are against a certain outstanding and, in my opinion, very danger¬ 
ous principle which is in this Bill But I do not want them to think 
for one moment that anvthing I sav is aimed against the betterment of the 
pilgrimage conditions. I would like to sav that I have known a case of 
a ship advertised to sail from Bombay with pilgrims on a given date and 
that on that date I saw that ship in dry-dock at Calcutta, unrepaired? un¬ 
ready even to leave Calcutta, and the unfortunate iJassengers were hang¬ 
ing about Bombay at their own expense. They are a very poor class of 
men; to have any portion of their means eaten up by sharks in Bombay is 
extremely hard upon them and nobody will be more pleased than I am if 
weare able to improve those conditibns. But, Sir, I think I have h^n 
pen^aps rather to blame to this House,, that I did not on a previous ocea- 
fif<iing.to say now, in wWcK ease peihaps Sit Mijihammad' 
Habibuirah might not Have been so ready to commit Bihisair to inttoduco- 
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ihie Bill. It is this, Sir. This Bill itself is in many wayd a bad 

3ill, but it may l^e pos^e to improve it tremendously in Select Com- 
Tniittee; so I am not at the present moment wanting to oppose that. But 
I do sajr that the pnaovfie of penalising a shipowner—^in other words of 
ffining him for any failure on his part to sail at a given time—h^ no 
parallel, so‘far as I know, throughout the whole world. ‘Hiere is no 
parallel to it. You cannot fine a railway company if its trains run late 
:and the passengers are delayed. You cannot fine a barrister if he ffiurls 
i>o appear in court to defend a client, and you cannot fine a doctor if he 
fails to arrive at the bedside in time to save the life of a patient- Ip 
my view you ought not to attempt to fine a shipowner whose ship is 
delayed. Those who know anything about shipping know that despatch is 
one of the most important of its considerations, and no shipowner 
wilfully delays his ship. 

What has happened in the past is that unprincipled ship agents have 
advertised ships to sail on dates on which they knew they could not sail, 
-and if I am willing to let it go to the Select Committee, I want it 
recognised that the principle of this Bill is to stop mala fide advertise¬ 
ments and not to introduce the principle of penalisation of a shipowner. 
The contract is between the shipowner and the passenger, and it should 
not, in my opinion, be possible for Government to step in and order a 
fine to be paid. I think the Assembly would be ill-advised to start a pre¬ 
cedent and interfere arbitrarily and capriciously in private contracts of 
this nature or to regulate from Delhi the activities of industries upon whose 
free and unhindered development the prosperity of this country largely de¬ 
pends. What I have said so far. Sir. is to that extent opposing what 
might be regarded as one principle of this Bill- There are many things in 
"the Bill which I do not like, but I do not want to carry my opposition to it 
any further than that. In the Select Committee on previous occasions I 
found with the greatest pleasure that my Muhammadan colleagues 
“thoroughly understood the traffic and evolv^ our last Bill which was a 
“very good one, but this particular principle is one that I do not wish to 
see introduced bv a backdoor or under special circumstances which require 
treatment of another kind. I would like to develop that point just a little 
'bit further and would ask thoTIouse to consider for a moment what would 
happen in a place like Calcutta, ^ow, Calcutta has only been thrown open 
as a pilgrim embarkation port last year The fact is that Calcutta is not 
popular with pilgrims, and they much prefer to go to Bombay where they 
can do the shorter ioumev by sea. T want to tell the House that the 
xipening of Calcutta last year has so far proved an absolute fiasco in spite 
of all that was done to try and popularise ft. There were only two steamers 
on'bsrth there, and one of them was ready, clear of inward cargo and 

leave on the 13th of March, and yet, because the pilgrims did not come 
forward,—mind you, the pilgrims did not come,—the owners kept the 
ships in Calcutta until the 8th of May when she sailed with only 268 
pil^ims, while her carrying capacity was 1,485. The second ship had a 
capacity of 1,600 pilgrims and she suled at a later date with only 614 
“pilgrims. Now, that was a creditable attempt on the pivrt of two different 
^bipowners to cover the berth in Calcutta and to give pilgrims an oppor¬ 
tunity of sailing from there if thev so wished. But what would be the 
“result of a Bill like thic^? Sfippoaing that first ship was in Calcutta d- 
together for 56 days, T! you multiplied the Dumber of passengers by 56, 
v^Quld BOS-the amount ofline that wouidliSve been paid. Ui>der those 
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liabilities it is perfectly obvious that there would have been no ship* at alL 
I understand that Govenunent are holding an inquiry into the question 
as to whether Calcutta should be kept open as a pilgrim port or not» but 
pending a decision on the point, it is open as a pilgrim port and it is* 
advisable that the berths should be covered and passages obtained i£ 
pilgrims wished to get them. 

Now, Sir, I think I have shown that the particular principle of thi»> 
Bill is dangemqs* Nevertheless, there are so many points worthy of 
consideration that so long as 1 am not taken to be accepting as a principle 
of this Bill the fining of shipowners but only the stoppage of mala fide 
advertisements which are the root of all this trouble, then, Sir, I auii 
quite willing that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, and 
in that Select Committee on which I serve I shall be happy to do anything 
I can to improve what otherwise looks like a rather dangerous Bill. 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I rise to support the Bill. I am glad that the 
Government have at last been able to introduce this Bill. In fact it has 
taken such a long time for the Government to introduce it that some 
people outside the Assembly were getting suspicious as to whether the 
Government is going to fulfil the promise which was made on tho floor of 
this House or not. As the Honourable the Mover of the Bill has explained 
before the House, this Bill is a supplement to the last Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1925 by which return tickets wore made compulsory for the pilgrims 
to Mecca, that time it was clearly pointed out that thc^ hardships of 
poor pilgrims will not be removed only by making the piirchase of return 
tickets compulsory because the pitiable condition to which the hajis were 
reduced at Jeddah and Bombay was due not only to the fact that they 
had no return tickets but to a great (*xteni it ^\n8 due also to the fact that 
generally the poor people, who travel in the third class, and for whom 
these return tickets have been made compulsory, belong to a class who 
have just sufficient money to make both ends meet. New, when they 
reach Bombay or on thes’r return journey wlum they arrive at Jeddah, they 
have to wait there for weeks and months before starting on their journey, 
their scanty provisions are exhausted and they are reduced to a state of 
beggary. So only the purchase of return tickets would not have removed 
the evil which was aimed at by the previous Bill and therefore it was 
suggested that until some measures were adopted to make the starting of 
the ships regular the object of tho previous Bill would not be attained andT 
it was for this reason that the Government promised to introduce this 
Bill as a supplement to the last one. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson has objected to 
the principle underlying this Bill. T am thankful to him for the con¬ 
siderate speech that^he has delivered in the House He has^nc^t objected 
to the stopping of mala fide advertisements; he only objects to principle 
that penalising the shipowners should not be permitted generally for the 
sake of the convenience of the passenger or for the regularity of the start¬ 
ing of the ships. But I submit, Sir, that by introducing thib Biirit was 
never intended, and if is not meant in fact on tliis side of House 
establish a general principle. * 

, We quite agree with the Honourable Sir Walter Willson that ship¬ 
owners {diould not be penalised generally in this way. We are quite at 
one with^ him when he says that penalising the ahipowisers diould not be 
allowed in a free and unscrupulous manner. But no general principle ie 
involved in the present Bill- This is a particular measure for particular 
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parsons and at p«etiaiflar times and in specisl oirbumstsnoes. 'l^etefdrei 
my friend Sir waltsr ‘Willson Will realise that We pot establishing a 
feneral principle of penalising the merchant ships. On the other hand, 
iihe object of is ody to remove the dlfteulties of the pUgrtma to 

Ixoly places and if he finds that some of the provisions of the Bill are 
not so happily worded as he wants, then I hope that, as he is one of the 
ihafimors of the Sel^Ot Ctimnilttee on this Bui, we will be able to have 
"ttie benefit dt his sotmd advice and thus to improve theJBill in the Hght 

the observations whidh he haS jbst how tfiade. 

With these few observations. Sir, I beg to second the motion that tjie ^ 
3iU be referred to a Select Oomnuttee. 

Hie Booonralile Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sir, I quite recognise that the^^fpgn -1 
^ ments of my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson cannot be 
ignored and I should like to say that while the Government of 
India are very averse to embarking on any legislation which 
may involve interference with the ordinal^ course of commercial 
and business practice, in this particular case, Sir, they have 
clear lustification for their action I do not know, Sir, whether 
my Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, drew hife inspif- 
ratlon from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or whether the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce drew its inspiration from Sir Walter Willson, but 
the case he has put forward agrees generally with the objections which 
have been raised by that Chamber in a letter to the Government of India 
and I should like very briefly to consider those objections, firstly because 
of the authoritative source from which they emanate, and secondly because 
iihey appear to me to exhaust all that might reasonably be said against 
this Bni. The first point that the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce makes 
'is that the carriage of pilgrims is a commercial venture just as much as 
the carriage of anv other class of passengers The Chamber then goes on 
to remark: 

** In fact, in the majority of cases, the «ole reason for postponing the . . . 

Ml. Prasidatfl: Order, order The Honourable Member cannot intro¬ 
duce altogether new matter by way of reply He must confine himself to 
the arguments advanced by Sir Walter Willson and by Maulvi Muhammad 
Tahub. The matter he is referring to is entirely new. 

Tha Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 am sorry, Sir I need refer only 
to the one point raised bv my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson, that 
never to his knowledge has the principle of penalising a shipowner for 
delay in sailing ever been h]1»roduced in legislation before 

WiUion: I should have said “ per capita,” 

Ae Mr. J. W. Bhore: All 1 ne)ed say to that is that we 

are not liow for the first time embodying in leririation the principle of 
Imposmg a penalty on a pilgrim-shipowner for failure to sail on an adver¬ 
tised date > If the House will refer to the provisions of the Bombay Pro- 
teofdon of Pilgrims Act, as amended bv Act V of 1016, it will observe 
that these delavs are already penalised All that we are now seeking to 
do in the present instance is that we are endeavouring to make it possible 
to pay thtft penalty to tht person who really suffers, namely, the pHgrim, 
instead of fiito the coffers* cd Government. That, I think, Sir, oovers the 
'^hpsdtioii raised by mv Honourable friend. He also mentionea Uie case 
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of Calcutta. I admit that Calcutta is atSfiBdiai case in the fact 

-Hiat it w«B '0idy opened to pilgrim tmffic last 3^ear. B^t, Sir, it aeems 
'it nit iwpjnhfthle that shall be able to ^ply the provisions of 

tdiis BiH iteflSK)]| to Galeutta '€M2d in this case, Sir, I think an adequate 

nsmtekrhuh mH htve been given. I trust that in view of what I have 
aaiid< my HecK m imlile frielid will not press his objeotions and that we shall 
hiave the beneSl of hia very wide experience in ahipping matters in Select 
><]kknnrittee. 

MEt. Muddatft: The question I harve tb pilt is* 

fid faHber io Amend the Indian Merohani Shaping Act, 1025, !»• 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. F. W. 
Adlison, Sir Walter Willson, Nawab Sir Sahibzdda Abdul Qaiyum, Mr. S. N. Haji, 
A. Jimiah, Maulvi Mnhiimtnad Yakub, Madlvi Muhammad Shaft, Mr. Moham- 
» Ismail Khan, Maulvi A. H. Natiqut, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur Haji 

^'AhdnSM Haji Kaeim, Mr. Fazal Ibrahtm RahimtuUa and the Mover, and that the 
munbSr of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be six.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BHiL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I move: 

“ That the Bill furth3r to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a 
certain purpose, he taken into consideration.” 

This is a Bill containing 17 clauses but it is very simple in its purpose. 
Its object is to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques 
and bills of exchange which arc expressed on the face of them as drawn 
to bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer 
instruments on account ^ ^ their having been indorsed. A judgment of 
the Bombay High C’ourt has led to difBculty in this matter because it 
has made it clear that under the law ns it stands at present it is possible 
to alter the chnraa^or of a bearer document and make it into an order 
document. That is not merely inconvenient from the point of view of 
the banks and business houses but it has the disadvantage of threatening 
the development and the extension of banking facilities and the banking 
habit in India. It is very important that whenever wo find a defect of 
this sort in our law wc should not be slow to correct it for fear that the 
result might be to check what I know many in this House regard as I do 
as being one of the most important services that we can render to India 
in the next decade and that is the great development of banking facili¬ 
ties. ‘fhe Bill is in a sense a technical one. I was under yia, impres¬ 
sion that with the exception of some questions in regard u^icular 
kinds |Of ‘jttlls of exchange there was no point of controversy vro^h was 
likefy*^ aMse and I still believe that is the position. I should myself He 
prepared to attempt with the help of the Honourable the Law Member to 
explain in this House in the course of the discussion the points that 
might rise but there is, I understand, some desire to have the 15ill 
examined in Select Commiiitee and I do not propose on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment to object to such a motion. I move. 

mx PurahoUiildM Thikurdas (Indian Merchants Chamber: Indian 
Oommeroftlp; The Bill which is now before the House is an amendii^ 
BHL’ Since 1881, when the Negotiable InstrunaeDts Act was passed, ab 
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fSir Pureboiamdat Thakurdaa.] 

amendment of file nitufe that is now put before the House lor its eolu- 
sideration was not 6dnaidered necessary. As the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons says, the amendment is necessary in the eyes of the Gk>vemmeint 
owing to a ruling of the Bombay High Court. As the Honourable Member 
has agteed to the reference of this Bill to Select Committee I do not 
wish at ^is stage to take up the time of the House by going into the 
special point of view urged by the Indian Merchants* Chamber of Bombay 
against what the Associated Chamber wanted. As I read the Bill, it 
strikes me that the Government of India have accepted the view of 
'the Associated Chamber and appear to have rejected the view of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber I think that^ the right place in which to 
consider this fully may be the Select Committee, but I wish to 
clear that the object of the Bill is to provide that negotiable iiaK|i^ 
ment originally made payable to bearer shall be negotiable by deliv|| y^#« <*i 
withstanding that it has been indorsed in full." I do not know,' ™ 
whether vou would rule that even in an amending Bill, if the Biff is 
committed to Select Committee, the House commit themselves to the 


principle of the amending Bill If that be so, and unless the Honourable 
Member is prepared to leave that open, in a Bill which is not a new one 
but an amending one, I am afraid it would be my painful duty to oppose 
this Bill at this very stage. There are very serious reasons why, in the 
light of the information that I have till now either from the legal point 
of view or the practical point of view, any such acceptance of principle 
by this House is very undesirable. 


Therefore before I put the details of my reasons before the House, 
which would take me the best part of half an hour at least, I would like 
to know whether the Honourable M(*mber in charge is prepared to allow 
this Bill to go to the Select Committee without th^ House committing 
themselves to the principle which is involved in this Bill. I do not know, 
Sir, what the lecral aspect is I do not know whether the principle is as 
striotlv enforced in an amending Bill as in a new Bill and I wish to put 
this technical inquiry before T proceed further. 


Mr. S, Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban); 
Sir, in supporting this motion for the Select Committee without surrender¬ 
ing my right or the right of the Members of the House to discuss the prin¬ 
ciple, I would point out that it is impossible really to discuss legal points 
of this technical character without first having the matter fully threshed 
out by a Select Committee. And we do not get the necessarv conve¬ 
niences of books here. I tried to obtain two copies of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act but they contained sections as originally enacted and 
did not contain the amendments introduced in 1914-19. And other 


Members of this House find equally serious inconvenience in be(Wg un¬ 
able to^gej the necessary assistance, without which technical legislation of 
this desenution cannot he satisfactorily put through in a pomilai| repre¬ 
sentative House T would therefore cordially support Sir Puirodlfeitndas's 
motion for a Select Committee whfle at the same time reserving my right 
to question the changes in the law which are indicated in the statement of 
objects and reasons. For bv reading the Bill T understand nothing. It 
says: "Insert or omit certain words in certain places**, and when I refer 
to the Act I do not find those places there. We must get some other 
editions of the Act. I do not know whether the Legislative Assembly 
Office will make it convenient for Members of the House to get on pay¬ 
ment copies of the Act or whether motions like these should ipt T>6 made 
in sufficient time even lot ligal men to understand the busihess put befbre 
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the HouBe. For these reasons I support the motion for the Select 
Committee, 

Hr. PresldEnt: Has the Honourable Member from Bombay moved his 
motion for Select Committee? 

Sir Purshotamdu i^liakurdas: No, Sir, 1 have not 1 was speaking on 
iJie motion before the House, namelv, that the Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. I would not like to move th€* motion for Select Committee 
unless I know what the legal rights are as far as the acceptance of the 
principle of the Bill is concerned. 

Mr. President: It is not for the Honourable the Finance Member to 
sa^ whether the House would be committed to the principle of the Bill 
iMp accepts the motion for a Select Committee. Whether it is a new Bill 
*^SrEn amending Bill the principle is the same, nameI^, that the House 
«dtnxnits itself to the principle involved in the Bill if it refers it to a Select 
1j0mmittee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not know that I am capable 
of saying how far the Bill has as its principle that all the documents refer¬ 
red to should become bearer doemnents once for all if the Bill is passed. 
But T think it is quite clear, at any rate so far as my intention goes, 
that the object of this Bill is to declare that certain negotiable instruments 
ought to be'made to bearer once for all, and I believe that would really 
meet Sir Purshotamdaa’s difliculty. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I thank the Honourable Member. I 
am quite agreeable to certain instruments being declared payable to 
bearer, so long as it is clear that this docs not apply to all instruments. 
What I want can now be considered in the Select (’ommittec. On that 
understanding, Sir, I wish to move the amendment standing in my name, 
namely: 

“ That tlie Bill referred to a Select Committee oonaisting of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Rev. Dr E. M. Macphail, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Mi, M. S. Aney, Mr. Fazal Ibrahun Rahimtullla, Mr. Vuwar-ul-Aziin, 
Mr. O. D. Bit la, Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas M Mehta, Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Sir Walter Willsson and the Mover, with instructions to report not 
later than the 16th February 1927, and that the number of Members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

I wish. Sir, before sitting down to make one observation. Unfortu¬ 
nately owdng to a misunderstanding between me and the Legislative 
Department, the name of Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayyangar which 1 had 
intended to come in, has not been put on the paper, I wish, therefore, 
as I intended, to add the name of Mr. V. K. Aravamudha A;>yangar 
on the Select Committee, and I wish to ask that his name be added. 
But tqpday. Sir, I find that three more new Members have taken their 
oaths. Whilst I do not wdsh to make fhe Select Committee an unwieldy 
one I^ieel^that if the House are disposed to add three more names con- 
sistillt<» %i 'persons who would be particularly interested in this question, 

I would suggest Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan lioy, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, 
and Mr. Harchandrai .... 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member himself can¬ 
not go on adding names. That can be done by way of amendment. 

is at liberty to add the name of Mr. Ayyangar because it was 
omitted by a mistake of the Department according to him. but he can¬ 
not go on ^dmg other names. 

Hr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, before the 
debate proceeds, might I ask ^ Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas to explain 
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precisely the mistake which he says 1 made. I think it was really a 
rnisijnder'»tanding on his pari. 

Sir Furshoiamdas Thakurdas: The mistake that has been made is that 
I put in the name of Mr. A. Ayyangar. I did not know then that con¬ 
fusion was likely to arise between Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar. It is a mistake due to a certain 
similarity of names. 

Mr* President: The Honourabfe Member may add the name of 
Mr. Ayyangar but he cannot add any other names. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum Ko^ 
Aroot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I propose that the namely 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Motilal Nehru be added. * 

The motion was adopted. 

Lala La}pat Bai (Jullundur Pivision: Non-Muhammadan): 1 would 
suggest the addition of the name of Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, this Bill is very 
important to my Presidency and I am therefore very anxious that the 
name of a Member from Calcutta representing Commerce, Rai Bahadur 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, be added, as also the name of Mr. Kikabhai Prem- 
chond, who is a well-known authority from Bombay in connection with 
the operation of the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

Ths Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I trust the 
Oommittee Room is a large one, 

Mr* Preeident: Order, order. The Honourable Member may, if he 
chooses, oppose the motion. The question I have to put is that the 
names of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy 
Ce added to the list of the Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I 
propose that the name of Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder be added. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Prairident: The question I have to put is: 

That the Bill further to amend the Nej^otiabCe Instruments Ac^lSSlJ Jor a 
certain purpose, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the H&ioOTiibie Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Rev Dr, E. M. Macphail, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Mr M. S. Aney, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim RahimtuTla, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 
Mr. 0. D. Birla. Mr. A. Rangaswami lyeMar, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya. Sir Walter Willson, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Rov. Mr Kikabhai 
Prem Chand, Mr Nirmal Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and the 
Mover, with instructions to report not later than the 15th February 1927, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.’* ® 

The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAN SECURITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance JMcinber). Sir, I beg to 
move: 

“ That the Bill to amend the Indian Secuiities Act, 1920, for tertain purposes, be 
taken into consideration.” 

The purposes for which it is desired to amend the Indian Securilieb Act 
in this matter are two. In the first place, owing to the passage of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, a defect ha^s been found in llie protection 
at present or previously prescribed m regard to Government loans in the 
matter of the replacement of lost securities. Elaborate arrangements .ire 
made in the Indian Securities Act with a view to protect the tax-paytr 
against the liability to pay more than once in respect of the same sum 
/Wjiich has been borrowed by the Government. The arrangement there 
faid is that a duplicate is not issued for a period of 6 years so that 
the duplicate is issued, the Goveri'mcnt are protected by the statute 

limitations from any liability on the original. It has been found that 
under the Indian Succession Act it is now possible in the cast' of securities 
standing in the name of a deceased person for a demand to be made for 
the issue of a duplicate immediately, so that Government are no longer 
protected, the tax-payer is no longer protected, against the liability to 
nay twice over in n'Spect of the same sum That is one purpose of this 
Bill. The other is to remedy a defect which has been found to exist 
which was not known to exist until a judgment known as the Baipiili 
case judgment was issued a year or two ago The intention of the present 
law was that, once the Government had announced their intention to 
repay a terminable loan and give notice that they would repay, from 
the date in respect of which they gave notice or from the date on which 
the terminable loan became due under the original contract interest ceased 
to run as against the Government or against the tax-payer. It is obviously 
necessary in case of terminable loans which are usually borrowed «ib 
rather higher rates of interest, the intention being to convert them at a 
later date at a lower rate of interest, +hat the Government as a borrower 
should be able after a given date to offer repayment in full and no longer 
have interest at that high rate running against them. Tlie statute also 
laid it down that after a period of three years in the ease of certain loans 
and six years in the case of others, the Government had no liability for 
the principal if the principal had not been claimed by the holder of the 
security. That did not moan that the Government did not in practice 
honour any demand that was proved after the period of limitation had 
expired. But tliat was a matter of grace and favour just as exactly is 
the case in regard to currency notes, promissory notes of Government. 
There ift no liability on the Government to honour a lost note or a dt‘faced 
note or a note which cannot be proved to be genuine but the Govem- 
rnept do as H matter of grace and favour under elaborate' regulations make 
arrangements for giving the value for these notes. 

Similarlv, in the case of Government securities, after the period has ex¬ 
pired when they are liable for the principal as a matter of law, they do, a-k 
a matter of grace, regularly honour anv claim that is clearly proved, but 
they are prot-ected against anv legal li,ability after the expiry of a given 
pejiod, and it is obviously necessnrv that there sHould be a period nfier 
which they are protected, because otherwise eighty, ninety, or one hundred 
years after ^he date, a document mav be brought forward, books may be 
destroyed, and it may be verv difficult to prove that payment has already 
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been in ado, and the tax-payer will be asked to pay a second time a claim 
which has previously been discharged. 

Mr. M. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): What is the 
present period? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The present period is six years. 

Mr. M. ▲. Jinnah: From the date of demand? 

Tlie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not from the date on which the 
holder of the security makes the demand but from the date which is laid, 
down either in the original contract or, in a case where notice has to, be 
given, the date fixed in that notice. In the case of a terminable loan 
date is usually fixed by the original contract, and it is after a period oi’Isix, 
^ears from that date that any legal liability expires. In the cas^ 
pon-terminable loan where it depends on notice given by Government for 
the discharge, the period of legal liability ends three years from the date 
fixed by that notice. Six years is the general case and three in the 
pewticular ca^c. This Bill proposes to fix the period at six years in all 
cases, that is, it has taken the longer of the two periods. 

Mr. M. A. Jixmah: Whut is the period of the promissory note ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Three years in the case of a pro¬ 
missory note. 

Two points are perf(‘ctly clear, one is that all we are asking to do is to 
restore the law so that it may protect the tax-payer, not quite so much 
as regards period but in the same way, in regard to fact, as it did before 
that judgment which I referred to was delivered two or three years ago, 
and b6fore the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Borar Bcprcsontntive) • Sir, 1 beg to move the motion 
that stands in my name: 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee." • 

My reasons for doing so are briefi\ these In the first place, I believe 
that the House must have felt very great difficulty in following the speech 
of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett This is one justification for asking 
this House to refer this Bill to a Seh'ct Oommitlce. It is really a matter 
of a technical nature. One has to imderstand fully the bearings of the 
amendments* which are proposed to be made in the existing Act*! The 
Bijl introduces important alterations in two points. Anybody who will peruse 
section 18 of the present Act will find that that section is entiAly different 
from the one which it is proposed to substitute for it. In the first place 
I shall, for the benefit of the House, read out that section: — 

" Savp as otherwise provided in this Act ; 

(i) on payment of the amount due on a Government security on or after the 
date on which payment becomes due, or 

(ii) when a duplicate security hae been issued under section 10, or 

(iii) when a renewed security has been issued under section 12 or section 13, or 

a new security or securities has or have been issued undlt conversion 
oonsohdation or sub-division under section 15, * 
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the Government shall be discharged from aJl liability in respect of the security or 
securities so paid or m place of which a duplicate, renewed, or new security or securities 
has or have been issued : 

(a) in the case of payment—after the lapse of six years fiom the date on which 
payment was due;" 

and so on. 

Now the first part of this section goes out altogether and will be omitted 
if the present Bih is passed. The real position in my opinion is that the 
liability of the Government under the Securities Act of 1920 Stands so 
''long as payment is not made. That is the position existing, while here, 
if J have understood the Bill aright, under the proi osed Bill the liability 
ibf the Government to pay is altogether absolved if the demand is not made 
’by^the claimant within six years of the date on which payment is due. 
There is a permanent liability on the Gi)\emment to pay the amount due 
t>n the security, wh«ithgr the demand is made or not made But under 
the proposed Bill, if the demand i^^ not made within six years after the 
date on which the security becomes mature for payment, then the liability 
of the Government for the entire payment, including the principal ad¬ 
vanced on the security, ceases- Thai is what is sought to bo done by the 
present amending Bill This has to be considered not merely from 
the point of view of the iax-payers, as the Honourable Member in charge 
seems to think, but also from the point of view of the creditors w^ho have 
helped the Government in times of difficulty. So this is a matter which is 
not one of a formal nature Nor can the jiroposed amendments be called mere 
verbal alterations in the Act which could be'^*onsidered m the House merely 
on a motion of consideration immediately after the Bill was introduced 
a few da.\s b(‘fore It is really a question wliich has to be clearly threshed 
cut in the Select Commifttc(*, and all the bearings of that change* on the 
position of the creditors and tax-payers must be properly understood by 
the House before it could give its assent to the Bill Secondly I also have 
some doubts about the alterations that are sought to be made m section 10. 
As those who are lawyers practising in the civil courts know’, the Succes¬ 
sion Certificate Act is an Act that gives a right to tho claimant to sue lor 
the debts against the debtors including even the Government. Now here 
in this Act the succession certificate is sought to be declared null and 
void so fur ns the right of the claimant to sue for debts against the Gov¬ 
ernment is concerned. That is tlie position created by this anurndment. 
The reasons which have been assigned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons have, so far as 1 am concerned, not quite convinced me. I do 
not think that the safeguards which arc mentioned here in section 10 are 
of such a nature that they are not capable of being properly protected by 
an inquiry made under the Succession Certificate Act On the other hand, 

I fed that the very points which are to be inquired into by the prescribed 
offioer under section 10 of the Securities Act of 1920 have to be inquired into 
even by the District Judge when he holds an inquiry under Chapter X of 
the Succession Certificate Act. And if that is so it is necessary for the 
House to see whether we should empower the presdribed officer to declare 
the rights created by the Succession Certificate Act null and void so far 
as Government securities are concerned. T do next see satisfactorily 
nftyself as to why Government should stand in a better position than other 
debtors. At* any rate I am not satisfied that these points are not covered 
by the Succession Certificate Act. If they are not, the position will re¬ 
main as it is; but that is a matter again which we must go through care¬ 
fully after a careful comparison of the sections of the Indian Succession 
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Certilicate Act with the provifeions in section 10 of the Securities Act men¬ 
tioned us safeguards in this Bill. So these are the two points which I 
believe the House will have carefully to consider, and the proper place for 
them to be considered in is the Select Committee. 

For these reasons 1 move the amendment which stands in my name. 
There is also one more reason which 1 may commend to this House for 
the acceptance of this motion, and it is this. One of the objects of the 
Indian Securities Act of 1920—which was a consolidating measure—^was 
the intention of the Government to facilitate ordinary people going in for 
Government loans and thus attract what is called the shy capital of the 
people, and make it fluid. That was one of its objects. Sir, if any impresij 
sion goes out that the debts which Government have incurred from the 
peojile are not likely to be paid off if no demand within 6 years is made, 
it is likel\ to create a feeling which is bound to affect the tendency of tne 
people to go in for Government loans hereafter. It is a matter to be seri¬ 
ously considered and from that point of view also I think the House will 
apprtK'iiite the motion for retiTring the Bill to a Select Committee, which I 
now formally move and commend to the House for acceptance. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban); 
Sir, here also the Government made a mistake in not putting this Bill 
before a Select Committee. A Bill of this character should be word-perfect 
and it will not do in technical matters like tliis to rush a Bill like this 
and take it up for consideration according to the rules of business. The 
Honourable Member who spoke before me was perfectly right in saying the 
tendency of this Bill will be to depreciate Government Becurities. As the 
law is stated in the Statement of Objects and Keasons, it is now open to 
a person to make his demand whenever he chooses and Government is 
not discharged unless 6 years elapse from the date of the demand when 
he makes one. The result of this Bill which is now proposed is that, 
irrespective of any demand, it discharges the Government security as soon 
as 6 years elapse from the date for payment mentioned in the security. It 
is not proper for Government, I think, to plead a limitn+ion in any case, 
but certainly it is highly improper to plead limitation in the case of Gov¬ 
ernment securities which are really regarded as readymoney assets by 
people. They may be illiterate people, there may be widows—so many 
persons who imagine that it is really so much liquid property; but it will 
after 6 years be waste-paper, if the Bill is to pass, just like an ordinary 
promissory note passed by ordinary persons. Therefore it is necessary that 
this meaBui;e should be carefully examined and whatever the policy indi- 
(*ated in this Bill may bo, members of the Select Committee should have 
ap opportunity of examining w^hether really the policy which is proposed 
is sound in conception, and whether is carried out in a manner whicn will 
give jusi so much effect as is necessary for the purpose. Here again we 
have not had the opportunity of examining the provisions of this Bill with 
as much care as it requires. Therefore, for all these reasons, I support my 
Honourable friend Mr. Aney s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr, VIdya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): ^ Sir, regarding 
the amendment proposed I understood the Honourable Mover of the Bill to 
mean thrtt it will be open to onvbodv to claim interest on the amount 
even after the period of the loan is over. That is, if the loan is up to a 
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a particular year and the party does not caro to take back the amount of 
the loan he may go on ^claiming interest ou the uiiiemil lor an indefmile 
period. But from the old Act, section 18, it appi*ars that the interest 
ceases after the due date of payment; and the elTeet ol tlu' anieudnient 
would be that all the loans w'hicli are not claimed within six \ears of the 
date on which the amount falls due, the whole of the amonnl will ])e lor- 
feitexi to tho Government. No party can claim the amount. WJiat is the total 
amount which wdll accrue in that wa\ on the present n,,i i m ni 

which have not been claimed in the last 6 years? Similarly, what is the 
amount of the interest which has no! yet heiai cbiiint'd bs th(‘ ])nblic on 
the several loans during the last G years? For, as sfxm as tlu‘ Bill comes 
into effect all the amounts duo to these parties wo'11 remain in the hands of 
the Government. And they have not told us wdiellua* that amount will 
go tow^ards cancellation of the loans, or whothiT the Government will allow 
,U8 to decide as to what should be done with that amount—whether it will 
be used for any productive w’orks or whether it would bo disposed of accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of the Assembly; and unless we know wdiat is the total 
effect of this Bill—how much amount Government or rather the Finance 
Member is able to get in order to balance his budget, it will be very diffi¬ 
cult for UR to decide w^hether w^c should support this Bill or not. T w'ould 
also like to know w'heiher it is the intention of the Honourable Mover of 
the Bill next to claim the unclaimed balances in the Postal Savings Bank 
for the last six years I .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask. Sir, whether all this 
is in order. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must confine himself to the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cu7n Xistna Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, this is a measure that has been misconceived 
and badly drafted, without the least knowledge of the consequences, with¬ 
out knowing where it leads the Government as w'ell as the unfortunate 
men who lend their monies to this Government. When money was wanted, 
^advertisements were put up all over—“Well, people, come along and give 
us money. Your money is absolutely secure. Where is the security?" 
Having got the monaes and having assured the public* that they were a 
charge upon the revenues of the Go^vemiuent and that everything was safe 
and secure in tho hands of the Government, Ihis Bill is no\s introduced to 
wipe off the section that is already on tlu* Statute-book and substitute in 
its place a provision that tells the people. “If you do not claim your money 
within Rjx years you are out of court." The Honourable M('nib(*r who has 
introduced the Bill was kind enough to say that ns a matter of grace or 
concession the Government may still pay that niont‘y. Having taken the 
money, that the Government itself should have thought it advisable to 
say that it would be barred by limitation after six years, if not claimed 
within that period, is really the most extraordinary thing that T can think 
of. Let us examine section 2 of the Act, just for a minute. In section 2 
of the Securities Act, X of 1920, the definition of “Government security" 
is as foUows: 

* 

“‘Government security’ means promissory notes (including treasury bills), stock 
certificates, bearer bonds, and all other securities issued by the Governor General in 
Council or by any Local Government in respect of any loan contracted either before 
or after the passing of this Act but does not include a currency note.” 
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All tliLSf, Sir, are amongst the securities which are supposed to constitute 
one section of the resei^e of the Government of India finances. Now it 
is proposed that, if Government security is not presented within six 
vears after it has become duo, the claimant is out of court. Then what 
becomes of all the securities that are offered as a guarantee of the cur¬ 
rency notes that have been in circulation? By infiation and deflation no 
doubt you have fortified yourself under the provisions of another Act to 
do just‘as you please, hut at least with regard to backing the notes there 
must be some definite principle, there must also be some justification for 
proposing such a mt'asure as this. If any such securities are not present¬ 
ed within six years and happen to fonu part of the Reserve, and if all 
of them are barred and arc not payable, then currency notes may be out¬ 
standing without any guarantee at their back I may be wrong,—^I hope 
to be corrected,—but I would challenge the Honourable Member to seek 
advice from the Honourable the Law Member and find out w^hether by 
passing a measure of this character the Government would not be going 
back upon their promise that the loans are a charge on the Revenues. 

Another point, Sir. With regard to currtmey notes there is a provision 
that up to a hundred rupees, they may be presented for payment in forty 
years, and those above hundred rupees in hundred years and that, even if 
the notes arc not presiaited within the prescribed period there is still 
a liability that attaches itself to the Govc'muient and also to the 
revenues of the Government Even after 100 years, if the currency note 
is presented, the Govi'minent trt'ats it as a charge upon the revenues 
Are not these secimt^ies on the same footing? Is not the liability under¬ 
lying Uu'se securities the same as in the case of the Government currency 
nc.tes? Whv should any difft'rt'nce bo made betw'cen these two classes of 
securilifs? I euniiot realK understand w'hy it is proposed to introduce 
this itioasun' Agtiiii, on the Succession Certificate Act, my friend 
Mr. Aney pointed out that the Government w^ould like to have power 
wen to ignore tlu' provisions of the Snecession Certificate Act, so far as 
it affects its own powers A succession certificate given by a Court of 
law, a£(t‘r examining witnesses, after hearing the w’hole evidence, and after 
ascertaining w’lu> is tlu person that is entitled to it, is an 
adjudication, and it is proposed in this Bill that the judgment 
of the court shfiuld count lor nothing so * far as the right 
of the holder of tht* securities is concerned Really, Sir, this is a serious 
matter and is traught with very serious consequences. This measure even 
without a Select Committee ought to be thrown out bv this House, but 
it may be considered by a Committee, so that everybody may understand 
whither w’o arc going. 

IMbr. M. A. Jinnaht Sir, I do not wish to carry on this debate any 
further, but should like to know whether the Honourable Member has 
really imy serious objection to this Bill. If ho has not, then I have got 
nothing more to say. , 

The Honourable Sir Baiil Blackett: Sir, I have not had an opportunity 
of saving that, if the Bouse really want a Select Committee for this Bill, 

T have no objection, except a general one. We have already got the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee end other Committees which are sitting, and they 
are already taking up a f^ 0 at deal of time, and it seemed to the Govern¬ 
ment that a simple Bill of this sort might well be decided quite quickly 
on the floor of this House. If Honourable Members would take a little 
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trouble before they came to the House to read the Bills that were coming 
up, they would not have to set to wwk on the floor of tho House to in¬ 
vent beautiful arguments which have no doubt very many merits but have 
the one demeiut of being entirely irrelevant and unconnected with the 
matter under discussion. This Bill proposes to restore the law to the 
position that we thoxight was the legal position until a year or two ago. 
That is all that is proposed. All the beautiful pictures that have been 
drawn ore really not relevant in view of the fact that all that we are 
suggesting is that the law should be restored to the position in which’ 
it was believed to be when practically all the securities in the hands of 
the public were issued. The public were not frightened from taking those 
securities by the existence of the law in that form. However, if there is 
a real desire to have this Bill referred to a Select Committee, T think it is 
far preferable that we should refer it to a Select Committee than continue, 
as we have been doing, to discuss it in this House. 

Mr. President : The original question was: 

“ That the Bill to aiDfnd the Indian Securities Act, 1920, for certain pnrpoaes, 
he taken into consideration/* 

Since whn'li an amendment has been moved * 

That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question is that that amendment be made 

The motion was adopted 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


(Amendment of .sections 20 and 21 ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move: 

“ That the Bill fuitlier to .imend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, he taken into (onsidornli<»n.” 

I do not think that Houcurablc Meinbt'rs can complain that this Bill 
has taken them by surprisi' It was ]»u8sod in (hi* last Session of tho 
Council of State and it lias already been debated on one occasion in this 
House, and I trust that Ilonourabb* McmlxTS toimd no difliciilty in getting 
copies of the Indian Limitation Act. 1 gather from the fact that no amend¬ 
ments have been put down except a projiosul to omit clause 2 that it is 
unnecessary to speak on tho other clauses, for they are in the same posi¬ 
tion as w'hen they last came iij) bofort' ^^hc last Assembly, that is to say, no 
one has criticized them I will say a word or two about clause 2 to^which 
apparently there is some objection felt by Honourable Members. Clause 
2 changes the proviso to sub-section (1) of section 20 of the Indian Limita¬ 
tion Act. As Honourable Mf'mbers know much better than I do, the 
•fleet of section 20 of the Indian Limitation Act is to allow a fresh period 
of limitation from the date of payment of interest on a debt or legacy or 
part payment of a debt before the prescribed period. The existing proviso 
provides that in the case of part payment of the principal of a debt, the 
‘fact of the payment should appear in the handwriting of the person making 
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the Kaine That is a condition precedent to the section operating. That 
seolion was commented on by the Civil Justice Committee. They said: 

“ With regard to section 20, we think that the provisions of clause (1) as they stand 
lead to a number of frivolous suite long after the period of limitation prescribed.” 

They go on to say: 

“ It is easy, in the first ])lans f«r the plaintiff to say that within the time fixed 
the defendant paid him Ks. 1 or 2.” 

And, finally, lh(‘v sn\ that they really cannot see why part payment of 
the principal of n debt and pavment of interest should not be put on the 
same footing. Well, Sir, when the Bill came up before in this House, it 
was objected, on the one hand, that these alterations in the law of limita¬ 
tion might affect people who had not duo notice of them and it was further 
argued that it was not neec'ssarv that the payment should actually appear 
in th(* handwriting of the person making the same. We have accepted the 
criticism of the House on both these points and we have altered our clause 
and provided for the insertion of a now proviso to section 20, which runs as 
follows: 

” Provided that, save in the case of a payment of interest made before the 1st day 
of January, 1928.” 

this is important; it will give people plenty of time to know the change 
in the law of limitation. And secondly we provide that: 

“an acknowledgment of the payment appears in the handwriting of, or in a writing 
signed by, the person making the pa 3 anent,” 

that is to say, a signed statement is sufficient. 

I trust, Sir, that the House will accept my motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. PreBident: The question is: 

“ Tiiat the Bill furth3r io amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

(Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar stood up). 

Mr. President: Docs the Honourable Member wish to speakJ 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Yes. I wish to object to clause 2 of this Bill on one main ground. 

Mr. President: There is an amendradnt for the omission of clause 2, 
when the Honourable member can speak. The question is: 

“ That tlio Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Clause 2. 

Mr. B. V. Belvi (I^ombay Southern Division: Non*Muhammadan 
Bural): I have given notice of an amendment to clause 2. I 
object very strongly to the substitution of the new phraseology fot 
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sub-section (I) of the present section 20 of ,thc Indian Limilation Act. 
Section 20 of the ])rescnt Limitation Act runs tiius 

“Where interest on a debt or ]e«an is, before the expir.ition of the prescribed 
period, paid as such b^ tli* person liable to pay the d(.}>l cn h^K,\, oi by his aRCnt 
duly authorised in this btJialf, 

or where part of the piincipal of a debt is, before ^be expiration of th<‘ prescribed 
period, paid by the debtor oi bv h’s a ;ttit duly authorised in tins beJiili, 

a fresh penod of Jiinilation Onll ))C loinpiited from tho time ^^hen the pigment was 
made : 

Pio\ided that, in the case oi part payment of the principal oi a debt, the fact 
of the payment appears in tho hand writing of the person making the same 

This is the original wording of sub-section (1) of section 20 of the jiresent 
Limitation Act. Now, it is proposed to introduce an innovaiion into this 
sub-section. It is sought to make it coni]Hilsory that, when payment of 
interest is nnwlc by a debtor to-a creditor, the payment shall be evidenced 
by writing, either in the writing of the n. in who makes the payment him¬ 
self or in the wnting of soniebody else but bearing the signature or an 
equivalent mark of the debtor himsidf. It seems to me that this pro¬ 
posed innovation is very^ objectionable The present Limitation Act is 
modelled after the Limitation Act in England. I do not find any such 
provision in the English Act at all There is no provision even in the 
American Act- Mcmbei's who are desirous of consulting the provisions of 
the law in England and America may consult the books that ore available 
in the librar\, but so far as I have been able to examine the law bearing on 
the point 1 am in a position to assure the House that we do not find any, 
such provision either in the English law or in the American law. Even so 
far as the part payment of the principal is concerned, the English law does 
not require that that payment should be evidenced by writing. That is 
also an innovation by which it is sought to improve our law even beyond 
the provisions of the English Act. Such a provision is very objectionable. 
In the first place, the position that any creditor would willing not to 
claim his interest during the time that is available to him but will put 
forward a false plea of payment of interest is very hard to understand. 
T have not come across a single case in the course of my practice at the 
bar, and I may tell the House that my jiractice has ranged over more 
than 30 years, in which it was pleaded by a creditor that his claim was in 
time because he had received the interest and the debtor in such a case 
ever pleaded to my knowledge that he had not paid the interest. This is 
all a figment of the imagination of the members of the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee The Civil Justice Commiftoe has‘made a very large number of 
suggestions and,I find that piecemeal legislation is undertaken by the 
Honourable Member in charge of these* Bills from lime to time. Wc find 
that this is a small Bill and, as the Honourable the Home Member pnl 
it last time, it is a byo-producl of the Civil Justice Committee’s report. 
There are many such bye-products 

The whole genesis of this Bill is to be found in a small paragraph in 

. the report of the Civil Justice Committee, paragraph 6 on page 

489 of their report. The reason which thev give is this: 

“ With reg^d fo section 20, we think that the provisions of clause (/) as they 
* stand lead to a number of frnolous suits long after the period of limitation pie- 
ecribed.’' 

f 

We have not got any statistics wdiatcver. We are not told that the 
Civil Justice Committee ever came across any number of suits in w^hich 
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such a plea had been falsely set up by fhe creditor and in which the 
plea was overruled by the court: 

“It is easy in the first place for the plaintiff to say that within the time fixed 
the defendant paid him one rupee and two rupees as interest. He attempts to prove 
such payment by adducing oral evidence which takes up much valuable time, but 
ultimately the suit is, in most cases, dismissed.” 

There is no warrant for this supposition at all. This is only a figment 
of the brains of the learned members of the Civil Justice Committee. 

We must take into consideration the position of the rural population ot 
the country. Ordinarily debtors in villages, and also most of the creditors, 
are illiterate jieople. The di'btor finds it difficult to get a writer to write 
his money bond. And whenever a bond is written, the writer charges 
four annas or eight annas or even one rupee; and if the creditor is com¬ 
pelled to have it in writing from the debtor that ho has received a certain 
amount of interest, there will b(> a further charge put upon the shoulders 

the debtor, for it will bo the debtor who will have to make good the 
|)ayment to the wTiter. ITnfortimntelv for us in India the percentage of 
liU'racy is much smaller than it is in England. In England we know that 
there is compulsory education throughout bhe country, but even there the 
law does not require the pa.vinent of interest to be evidenced in writing. 
But in India the percentage of literacy does not exceed 10, even after the 
lapse of 150 years or so of British rule, and yef we are called upon to im¬ 
prove our Code and make it compulsory that every payment made by the 
debtor, either in the shape of principal or interest, shall be evidenced by 
writing. I submit that this is a piece of unnLca'ssary legislation and it 
should be throwm out. We are here to safeguard the mt(‘rests of the 
ignorant people wffio liv(‘ in villages. We should not suppose that every 
man in India is able to read and wTito and that there wffil be no difficulty 
on the part of debtors to put payments dowm in writing. If the Members 
of this House take into coiisid-'ration the illiteracy of the people at large 
and take into consideration the fact that this Bill iiroposes to go even 
further than the law in America and in England, they will not find it 
difficult to throw out this particular clause which it is now proposed to 
substitute for sub-section (1) of section 20 of tbt* Indian Limitation Act. 
It W'ould hav(* been much better if this Bill had beem published broadcast 
m the v(*macuhirR of the country. I do not know whether that has been 
done, but it seems to me that the proposed amendment of the law will not 
servo any useful purpose. It' will be against the interests of the debtor. 
It will be much more difficult for the debtor to get a loan. It is all very 
W'ell to say that the proposed change is to safeguard the debtor, but this 
professed sympathy is merely a matter of w^ords. You will in fact be mak- 
ing.lt more difficult for the debtor to get loans. With these few observa¬ 
tions 1 move my amendment and I would request the House to kindly 
accept it. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I have a difficulty, Sir, which I wish to bring 
before the House. That difficulty arises because the Bill substitutes the 
word ‘acknowledgment’ instead of the original words of the Limitation 
Act—“ the fact of payment.” The Courts have held that, if a debtor or »» 
mortgagor enters into an agreement with a simple creditor or a mortgagee, 
that the rents and profits lAay be taken in lieu of interest, that is, a payment 
which will avail the creditor, whether he is a mortgagee or a simple creditor, 
and give him a fresh starting point. Now the Indian Limitation Act, as 
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it standB and as it has been, construed by judicial decisions, allows that to 
be done. The Avords that exist in the Act are ‘the iact of the payment.* 
'’The word ‘ acknowledgment ’ being introduced, it is clear that you cannot 
refer to this anticipatory direction to take rents and prolits in lieu of in¬ 
terest which is treated as payment of interest. Of course, as the law now 
stands, no question of handwriting or signature is required for paypient 
of interest as such, but, in the case of part payment, handwriting is re¬ 
quired, but there the wording is ‘ the fact of the payment ’. It may be 
that, under the wording as it stands in connection with part payment, you 
can bring the class of cases 1 referred to under those words, so that, even 
if this requirement of writing is now to be insisted upon by this House, it 
will enable creditors to avail themselves of the fact that, under a direc¬ 
tion given by the debtor or by the mortgagor, at the time when the contract 
was entered into, to take rents and profits in lieu Of interest, he adjusted 
rents and profits in lieu of interest, and therefore that was a payment 
within the meaning of the Statute Thai was, I think, made really im¬ 
possible by the words ‘ an acknowledgment of the payment 
acknowledgment must necessarily mean ‘ after the payment is made */ 
Therefore, I do not think thal our Courts will be able to construe the 
tiling—of course one cannot say, in the conflict of decisions, what the 
Courts will do—but (•ertainl;v I feel prt'itv confident that there is no Court 
that will be able to construe the words ‘acknowledgment of payment ’ so 
as to cover the case that T ))ut for which the law now provides. A legiti¬ 
mate and a very frequent mode of payment of interest is by putting the 
creditor in possession of lands, as oftentimes happens even under mortgage 
bonds, and directing him to take the lands and profits. These Bills were 
circulated only a short time ago and I could not give any notice of amend¬ 
ments till I got the Limitation Act; fortunately I got a genuine copy. 
Bor this reason, ajiart from other reasons, I do not wish to go int'^*) the 
policy as to whether it is wise to insist upon writing or not—that is a 
different matter. On this sh')rt ground T must oppose the Bill, unless of 
course the* Oovemment introduces words or alters the words so as to pro¬ 
vide for that e] i<is of cases for which there is now no provision. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban);] 
Bir, the difficulties wluch I feel with regard to this amendment are two. 
In the first place, one is not required when contracting a debt to put down 
the debt in writing. There may be debts contracted—and debts are con* 
tracted in the market—by mere entries in hooks of account, but still, 
when j)ayments have to be made of interest, if this Bill is passed into law, 
we have got to have the payment acknowledged in writing. That means 
practically, at least to iny mind it mcnins, that no debt could henceforth 
be contracted except by means of a ffat-rhiia or by means of negotiable 
instruments and all that. I do not think that wo should restrict credit 
transactions in such a w^ay as that. And the second difficulty which 1 
feel is, as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar has put it, that the change of \Yording, 
“ acknowledgment of ihe [luyincnt appears in thp hand-writing of or in 
writing signed by the person making the payment ’* would amount to this 
that, in a case where ilie mortgagee being in possession was taking the 
usufruct, he wuld not be entitled to enter in his b^oks the fact of payment 
'or the appropriation, but he would have to go to the mortgagor iii each 
instance and get an acknowledgment from him, because vou chnnot acknow¬ 
ledge a debt or acknowledge a payment to yourself. However, these are 
very technical* questions. I wish the matter could be taken to a Select 
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Committee. As it is too late for it now, the best thing is to throw this ^ 
clause out and, if hereafter the Government is so advised, it can redraft 
the clause and bring it up before this House. 

lb. Amli Hath Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Kural): 
Sir, I regret I differ from eminent lawyers of the three Presidencies, Bengal, 
Mad^ and Bombay. In my opinion this is a very wholesome provision 
which, though I have not had 30 years’ practice but only 25 years in the 
mdfussil courts, 1 have found necessary. This will put a stop to unscru¬ 
pulous creditors extending the period of limitation to an indefinite time 
by saying that “ I received Be. 1 on such and such a date, then again so 
much and so on ”. This will prevent fraud and I think this is a wholesome 
provision and I think it ought to be passed. 

Pandit Hilakantha Baa (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, of 
course, after hearing my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, I do 
not know exactly, not being a practising lawyer myself, what this word 
^acknowledgment ’ actually means in practice, and whether it ought to 
be changed. Apart from that, I do not find that there is anything objec¬ 
tionable in this Bill, for, as I represent the rural people, I have often found, 
though cases do not go to Court 'always, generally our labourers are 
oppressed as debtors. Suppose for instance, some payment is made lo 
a labourer by the employer on some bond, the labourer has a debt 
hanging over his head throughout his life. This limitation is there and 
such debtors are always, for fear of being dragged to Court, made to work 
as slaves. Therefore, I think this Bill,—the word ‘ acknowledgment ’ may 
be changed if it is technically objectionable—should be passed into law. 

Mr. F. W. Allison (Bombay: Nominated Official): If, Sir, I say a few 
words in support of this Bill, it will be with regard to the Temarks made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Belvi. In particular he said that there was 
no practical necessity for clause 2 of this Bill. Well, Sir, the Members 
of the Civil Justice Committee have been criticised on many grounds, but 
it cannot be denied that they had individually very long experience of condi¬ 
tions in the law courts of India, and they had before them a wealth of 
evidence which enabled them to arrive at a just conclusion. I may state 
that cases of this kind are numerous; I think the House can take that state¬ 
ment of mine as correct. I have live'd in a judicial atmosphere very 
similar to that of Mr. Belvi for many years. From my own personal ex¬ 
perience I have found many such cases. In fact. Sir, in the last two 
months, I havp spent two days on this particular point which was the 
principal point of an appeal which I ^lad to decide. As for the other points 
whicji Mr. Belvi raised, I consider—and I think everyone with practical 
experience of law courts in the mofussil will agree with me—^that the 
principle of this clause is of invaluable benefit to the illiterate cultivator, 
and it is the interest of the illiterate cultivator that this House ought 
particularly to consider. Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimaa: Sir, T don’t think I need 
say very much in reply. My Honourable friend, Mr. Belvi, has been demo¬ 
lished by Honourable Members, both dh this side and that side of the 
House. • 

I might point out that it is quite obvious that, if anybody is going to 
create a freii point of commencement of limitation, there is no question 
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as to oppression of the poor for it is to the advantage of the creditor, not 
*ot the debtor, we are endeavouring to prevent that. With regard to the 
lirguaifent that ihis Bill is putting the debtor in a worse position than those 
who so argue have not grasped the purport of the Bill. 

Secondly, another point which was raised was that the change of wojjpds 
from “ the fact of payment ” to “ acknowledgment of payment " will 
have the effect of excluding the operation of sub-section (S) of section 20, 
Bub-section (2) stands, we have not amended it. I submit to this Hou^e 
that no change has been made in the law at all in this respect, and I think 
the House, and indeed a couri, would find it extremely difficult to conclude 
from the use of the word '' acknowledgment that any change has been 
made in the application of sub-section (2) of section 20. 

With these observations I leave the matter and trust that the House will 
pass clause 2. 

Mr. President: The question is that clause 2 of the Bill be omitted. 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander MuddJman: Sir, 1 move that the Bill be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
1st February, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 1st February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council Hooiee 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEEff SWOEN: 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, M.L.A. (Madras ceded districts and 
Chittoor: Non-Muhammadan Eural); 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, M.L.A. (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions :j 
Non-Muhammadan)^ and 

Dr. Lodhi Karam H>dor, M L.A. (Agra Division: Muhammadan 
Eurfld). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Abolition of Stamp Duties on CnRqiEs. 

155 *Eumar Ganganand Sinha: How far has the consideration of the 
question of the abolition of stamp duties on cheques progressed? How is 
the adjustment of the Meston award going to be made in the new cir* 
cumstanccs? What is going to be the financial relationship between the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the Government of India on the 
abolition of the duty? 

The Eonourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government accept the recom¬ 
mendation of the Currency Commission that the stamp duty on cheques 
should be abolished and are considering the question of further procedure. 

Publication of Texts of South Indian Inscriptions. 

156. *Kimiar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to an article entitled Inscriptions * by Vishnu Gupta 
published in the Hindustan Times^ Saturday, December 11, 1926 (Late 
Dak Edition)? ^ 

(h) If so, will the Government be pleased to state why publication of 
the Texts of South Indian Inscriptions has been delayed? What arrange¬ 
ments, if any, arc being made for the quick publication of the series? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: {a) The Government of India have 
seen the article referred to. 

(5) Difficulties Have been experienced in the actual printjgg of these 
volumes. But the whole matter is now being carefully ei^iined and 
efforts will be made to expedite the printing. 

( 327 ) 
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DA'enci Foece Bill in Kenya. 

157. *Kumar Ganganand Anha: (a) How far will the Indians be affeoj^. 
ea by the Defence Force Bill about to come up for discussion in Ken^a? 

(h) What are the provisions of the Bill? 

(c) Hav^.tbe Government of India exchanged any communication with 
the Kenya Government, regarding the same? If so, will the Government 
be pleased to lay the correspondence on table? 

Tha Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The Bill is not applicable to non* 
Europeans. 

(b) A copy of the Bill has been 4 )laced in the Library of the House. 

(c) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
second part, therefore, does not arise. 

Opening of Air Mail Service. 

158. *K|unar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the probable date of the opening of the regular Air Mail Service 
between London and Calcutta? 

(b) How far has the arrangement for tb^ same progressed and what 
are the obstacles in its way? 

(c) What are the proposed routes and plans for the service? 

(d) How far will the Indian exchequer be required to meet the initial 
and running cost? 

Tha Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) No such service is at 
present contemplated. ' 

(b), (c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Round Table Conpeeence in South Africa. 

159. *Xumar Qanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the information, if any, received regarding the Bound Table Confer¬ 
ence in South Africa? 

Tha Honourabla Mr. J. W. Bhora: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reference which was made on this subject by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of the opening of the present 
session of the Legislative Assembly. 

iKORBASB OF PoLL-TaX ON INDIANS IN KeNYA. 

160. '^Xumar Qanganand Sinha: (») Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the representation submitted by Mr. D. B. Deaai under 
the authority of the Indian Citizen’s Association regarding the increase of 
poll tax on Indians in Kenya? 

(b) ^\7hat action, if any, are Government taking on the representation? 
If no action is being taken, why? How does the matter stand now? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: As Mr. D. B. Desai’s r^resenta- 

tion has alfbady appeared in the public press, it is unnecessary to lay it 
on the table of the Housb. A copy will be supplied to the Honour^le 
Member^ he- desires. 
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(h) Ordinances have recently been passed in Kenya imposing poll-taxes 
of ^0 and 20 shillings per head on European and Indian adult males res- 
pecti^^y, for tho purpose of raising funds to cover the cost of education 
in those commimities. Government are in communication with the Colo¬ 
nial Government on the subject. 


Construction of Branch Live from Purnea ro Muralioanj. 

161. •Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to give full information regarding the proposed project of having a branch 
line connecting Purnea (Eastern Bengal Eailway) with Muraliganj and 
lay reports, plans and other connected papers on the table? 

(h) Have they received any representation regarding it? If so, to what 
effect ? 

(c) Have the officers deputed foi survey work and for drawing up the 
plan considered the question of branching off the new line from Kasha 
(Eastern Bengal Eailway) instead of from Purnea, keeping in view: 

(i) the less expenditure in laying lines, the route being straight; 

(ii) Kasba being a greater trade centre for raw products than 
Purnea; 

(iii) less expenditure in the purchase of lands; and 

(iv) opening up ol the part of the country quite unserved by the 

railways ? 

((f) If so, what are their findings? If not, do the Government propose 
to inquire into the question? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the full report 
of the officer who was first deputed to survey the area for the construction 
of the branch line from Purnea to Muraliganj, showing his reasons for hold¬ 
ing the view that the line would be unremunerative ? If not, will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state reasons for the seune? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes; We have no project for a branch 
going as far as Muraliganj. There is a project for a line from Purnea to 
the neighbourhood of Dhandaha which is now being surveyed; wo have 
not yet received the survey report and other documents regarding it. The 
officer conducting the survey will probably in any case examine the desira¬ 
bility of the branch taking off from Kasba instead of Purnea; but in order 
that it should not remain unexamined, I am having a copy of the 
Honourable Member’s question and this reply sent to the Agent of the 
Eastern Bengal Eailway. 


Equipment op Mercaotile Marine Training Ship. 

162. •Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if the training ship for imnarting naval education to Indian 
boiyB has been equipped? If not, what is the delay in the same? 

The Honourahla Sir Oharlaa Innea: The Eoyal Indian Marine ship 
^‘Bufferin’’ is being converted into a training -ship and it is hoped that it 
will be ready for use as a training ship by August or September next. 

a2 
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EBCOHMEirDATlONS OF^InDIAN MERCANTILE MaRINI CoMMIITEB. 

163. *Kvmu aanganand Sinha: Have the Gover^ent any 

effect to the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com* 
mittee? If not, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons 
for not giving effect to such recommendations ? 

The 'BonouraUe Sir Oharles Innea: As I have already told the Honour¬ 
able Member in reply to another question, the 8.S. “ Dufferin is being 
adapted as a training ship for deck officers and is expected to be ready for use 
by September next. For the rest I would refer him to the debate in this 
House last March. 


Insufficiency of Non-Muhammadan Seats for Purnea District. 

164. *Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state why there is only one Non-Mahomedan constituency in the 
Purnea District whereas there are two Mahomedan constituencies in the 
District for the Bihar and Orissa Council seats? What is the principle 
by which the seats have been distributed? Is any change possible in 
the present state of things ? If so, how and who is the competent autho- 
lity to bring about the change and what are the necessary conditions 
for having one more Non-Mahomedan seat in the District? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As is explained in paragraph 
16 of tho report of the Franchise Committee, the relation between muslim 
and non-muslim representation was fixed, not from district to district, but 
by allocation of the gross representation suitable for each province and in 
conformity with tho Lucknow Pact The method of distributing the alloca¬ 
tion made to each community is shown on pages 65 and 66 of the report. 
It was a matter of adjusting rival claims within each community and did 
not permit adjustments between communities in individual districts. 

No change is contemplated. 

Constitution qf Ebserve Banks. 

165. '^Kumar Oanganand Sinha; When are the Government going 
to establish Beserve Banks as recommended by the Boyal Commission 
on Indian Currency? How will they be constituted and controlled and 
where located? What will be the nature of Government work to be done 
by the Imperial Bank opened in the various muffasil areas after the 
establishment of the Beserve Bank? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the Gold Standard and Beserve Bank of India Bill 
published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary on the 17th January, and 
introducid into this House on the 25th January, 1927. 


ViZAGAPATAM IJaRBOUR PROJECT, 

166. *Hnmar Oanganand Sinha: W^ill the Government be pleased 
to sts^ how far the Vizagapatam harbour project and the construction 
of the Balpur Parvatipur line have progressed? 
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Hr. A* A. L. Parsons: A statoment containing the information asked 
for is laid on the( table. 


StaUment showing prognss of work on the Raipur-Parvatipuram Railway Construc¬ 
tion and the Vizagapatam Harbour Development Scheme up to Slat December 

me. 

Raipur-Parvatipuram Railway Construction. —About 10 per cent, of the work has 
been completed. 

Vizagapatam Harbour Development Scheme. —Work is in progress on the whole 
length of the wharf, which is to consist of three berths and tne ^nking of monolith 
wells has oonunenced. A rock breaker and dipper dredger has beep employed op 
dredging work for more than six months with satisfactory results. A suction dredger 
has now arrived and in the meantime floating and shore pipe 'lines have been completed 
and a dredger workshop has been erected. A tug boat and a combined water and 
anchor boat have been delivered and two rock barges are expected shortly. An 
intermediate bund as well as the bunds round the power house site have been com¬ 
pleted and a containing bund on the east side of the harbour site is nearing comple¬ 
tion. The removal of the rock of Durga Hill hns been completed and the area is 
now available for re-arrangement of railway lines of the wharf station, which will 
bo taken up as soon as the shipping conditions permit. Levelling and draining of the 
site for bungalows is approaching completion and a layout for quarters has been 


been carried out. A marine ‘survey to investigate the" sand travel and formation of 
the bar has also been completed. 


Cost ot Indian Exchequer of Singapore Scheme. 

167. ♦Kumar Oanganaud Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the amount which India shall have to contribute towards the 
Singapore scheme? 

(b) Are they aware of the amount of money to be contributed by 
other countries within the British Empire towards the same*' If so, will 
they be pleased to state them? ’ 

Mr, G. M« Young: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in¬ 
vited to the reply given on the 2ath January, 1926, to unstarred question 
No. 76. , ^ ^ 

(b) The Government of India are not aware of the amount, nor are 
they concerned with it. 


Ebduction of Pares on Eastern Bengal Railway. 

168. ♦Kumar Ganganaud Sinha: (a) Win the Government be pleased 
to state why the Eastern Bengal Railway is still continuing vto realise 
pre-war fares? 

(b) Is there any possibility of reduction in the near future? If so, how 
soon? If not, why? , 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I lay on the table a statement shipwing the 
pre-war and existing fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway from which it 
will be seen that this railway as not levying pre-war fares. 

(b) The Agent has introduced certain return journey tdekets at reduced 
fares and is watching the effect. In view of the fact that the Eastern 
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Bengal Railway has only lately been able to pay its way again, it is not 
able to afford a general reduction of fares 


Statf^ment ahowtnff Ihf prf*war and existing Fares on the Eastern Bengal Eailmy. 

Pre-war fares. 

Existing faros. 

I Claew , 

, , 18 pit's all distances 

1—150 miles 

Additional distance . 

80 pics. 
20 „ 

II Claes 

* * 

• • »» n 

1—150 miles 

Additional distance 

15 „ 
10 „ 

Inter ClasH . 

• • ^ M n 

1—150 miles , , , 

Additional distance . 

6 „ 
4i „ 

Ill Clash . 

• • *» *1 

Mail, 

1—150 miles 

Additional distance . • 

5 .. 

4 „ 



Ordinary, 

All distances 

3* „ 


169. (Not put.) 

Improved Waiting Sheds at Loop Line Stations of East Indian 

Railway. 

170. *Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact tRat there are 
waiting sheds only on one side of most of the Loop line stations of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(b) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that the 
passengers who have to catch trains at odd hours suffer great hardship in 
sun, rain and cold on that account? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove these inconveniences in the 
near future? If so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Last year waiting halls or sheds for 3rd class 
passengers were built for at 10 stations on the East Indian Railway The 
Government aro not aware of the e^aet position on the loop lino but will 
send the question on to the Agent 

Traffic Improvements to facilitate Coal Trade. 

171. *Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the tendency of the traffic movement is with regard to the 
coal trade ? 

j(b) What do the Government propose to do in this respect with a view 
to facilitate coal trade? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I >un not sure that I understand what the mean¬ 
ing of the Honourable Member s question is If he wishes to know whe¬ 
ther the total volume of coal traffic on the Indian Railways has been in¬ 
creased by* the reduction mode in long distance coal freights, I may in¬ 
form him that botv’cen Ist April, 1926, and 1st January, 1927, we carried 
798,986 wagons loaded ^nth coal and coke as compared v’ith 789,452 in the 
corresponding period of 1925-26. Thus, there was a small increase of 
4,684 wagons. Wo have no specific action in contemplation in the near 
future. 
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Additional Charge on Soft Coke. 

172* *Kuixuir Oanganand Sinha; Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the Government is going to do with regard to the additional 
charge of -/4/6 per ton over and above freight on all soft coke coming to 
Calcutta stations? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The reason for the extra charge of 
-/4/6 per ton on soft cofie at Calcutta is that it has to be levied at 
certfidn Calcutta terminal stations on accoimt of the How^ah Bridge toll 
and the toll is paid to the Port Commissioners, the worijing agency for the 
Howrah Bridge. 

Government therefore do noi. propose to take any action in the matter. 

New Bolting Stock on Eastern Bengal Railway during 1926-27. 

173- *Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state how much new rolling stock has been constructed by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway so far, in the year 1926-27? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: During the period Ist April, 1926, to 31 st Decem¬ 
ber, 1926, the rolling stock constructed in the Eastern Bengal Railway 
shops was as follows* 

Coaching stock bogies . . . * . .61 

Coaching stock 4-wheelers ....... 20 

Goods stock (Departmental) 4-wheeier0.4 

Overcrowding on Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

174. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 

to state what steps if any the Railway Board have taken lo bring to the 
notice of the Bengal and North-Western Railway authorities the incon¬ 
venience suffered by the travelling public owing to overcrowding with a view 
to remedy the same? * 

(b) If no step has been taken, wh} ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) The Railway Board have brought 
to the notice of the Bengal and North-Western Railway the necessity for 
accelerating the building programme of third class carriages. 

Damage and T<oss of Fruit Packages on Railways. 

175. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: ((f) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to the damage and loss of large number of fruit .packages 
carried by the Railways ? 

(b) How many complaints of this nature have been received durinu 
the current year by the various State managed Railways? 

(c) Arc the Government aware of the fact that in a majority of cases 
the sufferers though greatly injured do not lodge any complaint? 

* (d) What action, if any, do the Government propose to take to prevent 

such damages and losses? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The attention of Government has not 
recwitly beejj drawn to this matter. 
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fb) We have no information. 

(c) No. 

(d) The subject has received and is receiving continuous attention by 
railwavH, but the main difficulty experienced is the insecure manner in 
which consignments of'fn‘sh fruit arc packed. The remedy for this 
<)})viously rests with despatchers. 

Accidents owing to OvEiiciiowDiNa on Bengal and North-Westeen 
' ‘ Railway. 

176. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (n) Arc Government aware that as 
a result of overcrowding on the Jlengal and North-Western Railway main 
lino trains and of improper arrangements at the Railway stations many 
accidents happen at frequent intervals? 

(b) If so, what steps are they taking to prevent the same? If not, 
will the Government be pleased to state what investigations have been 
made to ascertain the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Extension of Assam Bengal Railway Line to Shillong. 

177. *Kumar Ganganand Sinlia: Is there any proposal under con¬ 
sideration regarding the extension of the Assam Bengal Railway line to 
Shillong? If so, will the Government be pleased to state in what stage 
the proposal or the scheme is and when and how the same is likely to 
fructify ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A connection by rail between Shillong and Pandu 
has often b('en mooted, but as there is n good motor road and motor 
service between the two places, it is not likely to be a paying proposition 
and there is no presentginti'ntion of taking it up. 

Emigration of Santals to Assam Tea Gardens. 

178. *Kuznar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the emigration of 
a large number of Santals and other indigenous working class people from 
the Santal Parganas to the Assam tea gardens and other places is one 
cf the causes of the decrease.of the Santal population in the district? If 
the answer be^in the affirmative what steps are being taken to chock the 
same; if in the’negative, will the Government be pleased to state reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The answer to the first 
part of lh(* quostion is in the affirmative; but it should be added that 
the proportion of emigrants from the Santal Parganas who go to the Assam 
tea gardens is vitv small. Government are taking no steps to check the 
emigration ns they believe that it is not in the best interests of labourers 
or of the country as a whole that labour should be prevented from going to 
those areas where it is in demand. 

Xuinar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government'collected any statis¬ 
tics with regard to that? , 

Honourable Six Bhupendra Bath Mitra: Yes, Sir, we have got some 
statistics. 
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Euinar Ganganand Slnha: Will the Govoramcnt be pleased to lay 
them on the table- 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 siuill be glad to show 
them to the Honourable Member if ho cares to see thorn. 

Satyageaii in Pauakii^li. 

179. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government of India inter¬ 
changed communications with the Bengal Government regarding the 
Satyagraha carried on in l^atuat’hnli as a rc'sult of the stoppage of a Hindu 
religious procession? If so, will they be pleased to lay the same on table 
and state the present condition of the movement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Thi* Government of India 
have not been in communication with the Government of Bengal in con¬ 
nection with the incidents in Patuakhali, which they regard as essentially 
a matter for the Local Government. 

Facts regarding Murder oy Swami Sradiianand. 

180. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state all the facts regarding the murder of Swami Sradhanand so far avail¬ 
able to them in licating whether or not there was any organised conspiracy 
for the purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As the Honourable Member 
must be aware, the case is before the (Courts and it would not therefore 
be proper for me to make any statement on the subject. 

Permission to Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitrv to atten') MEEriNGS of 

THE Assembly. 

181. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether or not Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, a Bengal detenue, will 
be allowed to attend the meetings of the House ? If not, why not ? When 
will he be released? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 would refer the Honour¬ 
able Member to the statement 1 made in this House on the 2l8t January 
in connection with the debate on the motion of adjournment. 

182. (Not put.) 

183. 184, 185. (Answered on 31st January, 1927, vide pages 188—89 of 
these Debates.) 

Indians in S^H'erior Services in India. 

186. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the percentage of Indians iii the superior services of India 
as recommended by the Lee Commission is to be taken for India as a 
whole or for each province separately and India collectively? What is the 
policy and programme followed with regard to Indianisation in each of- the 
provinces of India with regard to each of the superior services ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The recommendations of the 
Lee Commission are to be taken as appKing to India as a whole. In respect 
of certain se|rvices the rates of reci-uitineni adopted in different provinces 
differ, but the proportions recommended by the Commission are maintained 
for India as a whole. As regards policy and programme, I would refer 
the Honourable Member to the answer which I gave to Khan Bahadur 
'Ghulam Bari*i|^question on the 25th August, 1925. 
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Recruitment oe Indians to Supeeior Services from Provincial 

Services. 

187. ^'Xiiuialr Oanganand Sinha: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the insufficiency of recruitment in the superior services of 
India from the Provincial services? If so, what steps are being taken to 
bring it to the level recommended by the Lee Commission? 

Tile Bonourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: In tho Irrigation Branch 
of the Indian Service of Engijieers, the recommendation of the Lee Com¬ 
mission that 20 per c(*nt. of tho future recruitment should consist of pro¬ 
motions from the Provincial services has already been introduced. Officers 
so promoted enter the Indian Service of Engineers at a low point on the 
gradation list and conBe<juently no question arises of interference with 
the legitimate prospects of existing members. In the other services which 
will remain on an all-India basis, in which promoted officers enter the 
gradation list at a higher point, it has always been the intention that the 
proportion of posts filled by promotion from the Provincial Services should 
be increased gradually up to the proportions recommended by the Lee 
Commission or, where the Commission made no specific recommendation, 
up to a suitable ratio. Any other system would involve grave injustice 
to the existing members of the services. 

XumBr Ganganand Sinha: What does the Honourable Member mean 
by the word “gradually"? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: “Gradually", Sir? I think 
the word can be found in the dictionary. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does it mean that the Honourable Merpber is likely 
to take a number of years to work up to the proportions recommended by 
the Lee Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It probably means that it 
will take some time. Gradually means by grades. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Has it tho same moaning ns that given to the w'ord 
in regard to the Government of India Act? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should think, Sir, the word 
used in either connection would have* the same meaning. 

Indianisation ok SirEinoii Services in India. 

188. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state: — 

(a) the authorised strength of the various superior services left open 

to Indians before the publication of the Lee Commission 
report; 

(b) the number of Indians appointed to those services before the 

publication of the report; 

(c) the authorised strength of the various superior services left open 

to Indians sdter the acceptance of the recommendations of 
the Commission by the Government of India and the British 
Government; 

(d) the number of Indians so far belonging to those sqgvioes; 
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(e) the rate at which appointments are being made; 

(/) the time it will take to reach the sanctioned strength; and 
(g) why the sanctioned percentage of Indians have not immediately 
been appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I um not vor\ cU ar to the 

exact information which the Honoiiraldo Mi*iriber requires, but he will 
find in annexqre III to Questionnaire 1 of the Lee CoinmiBBion’s report 
a statement showing the scaloB on which Indians wore being recruited at 
that time for the all-India services and in Chapter V of the report the 
detailed recommendations f>f tht* ('ommission for Indianization in the future 
which have been accepted and are being carried out. I would invito tho 
attention ot the Ilonourablt' MonibtT to tht‘ fact that the proportions laid 
down are proportions of recruitment and these can only change the actual 
composition of the various Borvices gradually as retirements take place 
and new recruits ]oin, but the sanctioned percentages of direct recruitment 
are being applied- 

Promotion prom Provin( lAt. Civil Service to Indian Civil Service in 

lliHAR and Orissa. 

189. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government bo pleased to 
state how many persons in the Provincial Civil Service of Bihar and Orissa 
have been raised to the Indian Civil Service grade? What percentage of 
the total strength of officers in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa are Indians and how does it stand in relation to the general recom¬ 
mendations made by the Lee Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The nurnb^^r of officers of 
the Provincial (''ivil Service of Bihar and Orissa and members of the B ir 
holding listed posts is eight This number is 11-8 per cent of the* number 
of superior posts on the Indian Civil Service cadre in Bdiar and Orissa. 
The percentage re*commended bv the Lee* Commission to be filled eventu¬ 
ally by promotion from the Provincial Civil Service (which will also in¬ 
clude appoiniments from the Bar) is 20- This percentage will be worked 
up to gradually as explained in my answer to question No 187 

Mr. B. Das: Do I understand that in the Provincial Service of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government there are not sufficient men to raise* it to 
that 20 per cent ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, the Tlonourable Member 
Should not draw that implication from luv answer 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How Jong will it take to reach the requi¬ 
site percentage^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am unable to say It 
depends, on retirements, tho creation of n(*w appointments and other 
things of that kind. 

Constitution op Civil Medk^al Se»vice and Royal Army Medical 

Corps. 

190. ^Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether the Civil Medical Service and the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (India) have been constituted in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Lee Commission? If not, when will they be constituted? 
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(b) If the answer to (a) is in the afiBrinative, will the Government be 
pleased to state whet is the minimum number of British ofl&oers to be 
maintained in the Civil Medical Service, the total strength of such service 
and the method of recruitment so far followed? What are the rates of pay 
and other conditions of the Civil Medical Service? 

Mr. O. M. Young : («) The Secretary of State has not accepted the Lee 
Commission’s proposal to institute a Boyal Army Medical Corps (India). 
The Provincial Civil Medical Services have not yet been established; nor 
is it possible just now to say when they will bo established as their con¬ 
stitution and other important connected matters are under consideration 
by the Secretary of State. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Xiieutenant-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: May I know, Sir, since the 
Secretary of State has refused to accept the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission so far jis the medical services—civil and military—are con¬ 
cerned, whether' it is proposed to substitute them by any other 
measure, and, if so, whether a Committee will be appointed to do so? 

Mr. O. H. Young: As I have already stated, Sir, the constitution and 
principles of the Provincial Civil Medical Services are under consideration 
by the Secretary of State and it is impossible for me to make any state¬ 
ment at the moment. 

t 

Feeiod or Probation of Officers of the Indian and ProvinciaI' 

Police Service. 

191. ^Kumai; Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the Police o£hcers >n 
the Provincial service are confirmed after two years whereas those in the 
Imperial service as soon as they pass the departmental examination? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to assign reasons for and indicate the 
imderlying policy in making such a distinction in the matter of confirma¬ 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: It is a fact that officers of 
the Indian Police Service may be confirmed as soon as they have passed 
the tests and examinations prescribed. 

It is within the power of each local Government to make regulations 
for the provincial services under its control. The Government of India are 
not in a position to say what regulations are in force in any particular 
province or to assign reasons for any particular rul(3 that a local Govern¬ 
ment may havfe introduced. 


Appointments op Indi.^ns to Indian Police Service since 1924. 

192. *Kuinar Ganganand Sinha; Will the Government be pleased co 
state the nun\ber of vacancies caused in the Indian Police service in Bihar 
and Orissa since the publication nof the Lee Commission report? How 
many Indians were appointed to those posts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander l^ddiman: The number of officers 
appointed to the Indian PpHce SorVtce in Bihar and Orissa since May 
1924 is 9, 5 of whom were Indians. One more Indian is about to be 
appointed on the results of the examination held in November last. 
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Appointments op Indians to Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa since 1924. 

198. *Siunar Oanganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of vacancies caused in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar 
and Orissaisince the publication of the Lee Commission report? How many 
Indians were appointed to those posts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since May 1924 eleven 
officers have been appointed to the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa. Of these seven were Indians. 


Recruitment op Indians on Indian Raii.ways. 

194. *Kamar Gaaganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if the Communique on the subject of the recruitment of Indians 
referred to on page 66 of the Report by ilie Railway Board on Indian Bail* 
ways for 1924-25 has been issued? If so, when? If not, when will it be 
issued and why has it been delayed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A Press Communique was issued by the Railway 
Board on the 15th July, 1926 


Watch and AYaud Department for State Railways. 

195. ’’‘Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received reports of the working of the Watch and 
Ward Department from the Railways that have got it? Where are they, 
if they have been published? Have the Government or the Railway Board 
published any statement or expressed any opinion regarding the same? 
If so, how and when^ Do the Government or tKe Railway Board propose 
to create the Department in such of the State managed railways as do not 
at present have it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We do not receive or publish specific reports or 
statements on the working of the Watch and Ward Departments of the 
various railways, though it is customary for the Agents to mention the 
working of the Department in their annual report if there is anything 
deserving of special eomment I will send the Honourable Member, if 
he wishes, a summary of the latest remarks of individual Agents, but in 
general they merely bear witness to the success of the Department in 
preventing thefts, reducing claims for compensation, and stopping travel¬ 
ling without tickets The creation of a Watch and Ward Department on 
the North-Western Railway is under consideration; it is the only State- 
managed railway which has not got one- 

Recruitment of Indians for Political Departmknt. 

196. *Kumar Gangan^md Sinha: Will the Government be pleasq^ to 
state the class of services from which Jjidians have been recruited to the 
Political DepartrAent from the year 1924 onwards? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: Indians have been recruited to the Political Depart¬ 
ment from the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Army and Provincial Civil 
Services. 
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Atpointments dcrino 1026-27 to Impbhial Customs Seuviob. 

197. ^Kmaar Oanganand Sinha: How many appointments, if any, 
have been so far made in the Imperial Custom Service in the year 1926- 
27? How many of them are Indians? 

The Bonourable Sir Basil Blackett: One appointment was made in 
1926-27. The recruit was not an Indian. 


Indianisation of Suverioe Services on Company Railways. 

198. *Kiimar Ganganand Sinha: What information, if any, have the 
Government received from the Company-worked Railways regarding the 
Indianisation of superior services? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no later information 
than what was fumisht'd by the Honourable Railway Member in reply 
to Question No. 23 by Mr. B. Das on the 18th August, 1926. 


Indians in Superior Services on State Railways. 

199. *Kiimar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased Co 
state the different superior serviced on State Railways in which Indians 
have been recruited? Is there any branch of the service which does not 
t)ontain an Indian? If so, what is it and what steps arc being taken to 
Indianise it? What is the proportion of Indians to Europeans in the 
superior services of State Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Indians have been recruited in all 
the superior services on State Railways and there is no service which does 
not contain them. As regards the proportion of Indians to Europeans 
the Honourable Member is referred to the statement on page 96 of Volume 
I of the Report on Indian Railways. 


Appointments of Indians to Superior Service on Indian Railways 
DURING 1926-27. 

200. *Humar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of Indians appointed so far in the year 1926-27 to the 
superior service on Indian Railways and indicate the place of their posting 
and office they are occupying? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Izmea: A statement giv^ the information 
for State-managed Railways is laid on tEe table. I should mention tihat 
18 more Indian officers have been selected on the result of the competitive 
examinations held in November 1926, who will shortly be appointed but 
who are not included in this Statement. 

Up-to-date information itegarding the Company worked Railways is not 
available. 
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Statement of Indiana appointed to Svpertor Service on State-mancged JRailwags since 1st 

April 1926, 




Railw »y to which ]vistc(l 



North 

Wc‘»tcrn 

Railway. 

East Indian 
Railway. 

Eastern 

Bengal 

Railway. 

I. r. 

Railway, 

Transportation (Traffic) 




1 

Civil Engineering .... 

2 

2 


... 

Electrical Engineers 

o 

1 



Stores , ‘ . 

... 

**' 1 


1 

Apprentices for the Mechanical 
ii^gincers. 




... 


f Will be posted to different Railways after training’ is completed. 


The Indian Civil Service Examination in India. 

201. -^Eumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government considering any 
proposal for the stoppage of the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service in India? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 invite attention to the 
reply which I gave to a similar question on the 18th August last. I may 
add that the Public Service Commission have since been consulted on the 
V’hole question of recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. 

Difference between Air and P. and O. Mail Routes. 

202. ’^Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the time usually taken by P. and 0. Mail steamer to bring mails from 
England to India and the time and route the new air lines propose to take 
in doing the same? 

Six Ganen Boy: The time usually taken for the conveyance of mails 
from London to Bombay by P. and O. steamers via Marseilles is 16 days. 
The transit time from London to Karachi of correspondence conveyed by 
the Cairo-Basra air service is about 18 days. When the air service is 
extended to Karachi, probably in April next, the transit time will bo 
reduced to 9 days approximately. 

Report op Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee. 

208. *Kuniar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Goven^nent be pleased to 
lay on the table the views of the Government of India on the Report of ttie 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee? If not, why? 

Mr. G. K. Toung: The views of the Government of India on the report 
cf'the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee are still before the 
Secretary of State and I regret that Government are, therefore, unable to 
accede to the Honourable Member*s request. 
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Kumar Oanganind Sinha: How long will it take for the Secretary of 
State to consider it? Have the Government of India any knowledge of 
it? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot say how long the Secretary of State will 
take. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How long has he been^^nsidering it 
already ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot say offhand; I think it was last autumn 
when we sent it home. 

Mail and Passenoeu Rates bt Air Lineb. 

204. ’'‘Kumar Gaaganand Sinha: (a) What will be the postal rate of 
mails carried by the new air liners from India to the United Kingdom 
and vice-veraa? 

(b) How many passengers, if any, will be carried by the new air liner 
and at what fare? 

Sir Ganen Koy: (a) The fee to be paid on postal articles for transmis¬ 
sion by the air service proposed to be established between Ksurachi and 
Cairo in April next has not yet been fixed. 

(h) The aeroplanes to be employed on that service will, it is expected, 
provide accommodation for 14 passengers. The fare between Karachi and 
Cairo will be £72. 

Action taken on UNEMrLOYMFNr Resolution. 

205. ^Kumar Ganganand Sinha: What action, if any, have Govern¬ 
ment taken so far on the unemployment resolution passed in the Assem¬ 
bly last year? Will it be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments in this 
connection? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of 
India have addrc'ssed the local Governments on the Resolution passed by 
the Assembly in their letter No. L-1378, dated the 26th May 1920, which 
has been published; there has been no further correspondence in this 
connection between the Government of India and Provincial Governments 
since the Resolution was adopted. A copy of this letter will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member. 

Numbebs op Various Communities admitted to Supeeior Services 

IN 1924 

• 206. ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: 1. Will Government be pleased to state, what 
number of Indians wore admitted in the } ear 1926, to: 

(а) the Railway Service of Engineers, 

(б) the Superior Revenue Establishment of the Transportation. 

(Traffic) and Commercial Departments, by 

(i) competitive examinations, 

(ii) promotion ol the qualified subordinates, and 

(iii) from other sources? 
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3. WiQ Gk>v8CBxnaiit state m each case the nusaber by oaste or religion? 
Hr. A. A. L« PaiiCOi: A statement is laid on the table. 


«nt thov^g number of Indiant recrutted in 1926. 


(1) 

Noi&e of tervioe. 

(2) 

Competitive 

Examination. 

(8) 

Promotion from 
subordinate 
service. 

1 

! (4) 

1 Other sources. 

Indian Railway Service of Engineers . 

3f 

Nil 

' 11 

Transportation (Traffic) and Commer¬ 
cial Departments 

8 

Ntl 

1 * 

' 1 

1 


. _ 


j 

Total 

8 



Hindus. 

Moslems. 



2 

o 


Nil 

fThesc aw candidates taken from Roorkee under the guaranteed appointment sclieme. 
JAppointod by the Secretary of State in England. 

Not!.-—T he first eompetitivo examinition for the Engineer Service was held Inst November 
and the candidates successful in it will be admitted to the service in 1927. 


Indlanisation of Superior Revenle EsTtBLisirwENT of Tpansporta- 

TioN (Power) and Mechanical Engineering Departments. 

207. N. 0. Kelkar: 1. Will Government please state: 

(a) what number of Indians are elected as candidates for the special 
class of apprentices to be trained for 7 years (for their subse¬ 
quent appointment as probationary officers in 1933), for the 
Superior Revenue Establishment of the Transportation (Power) 
and Mechanical Engineering Departments; 

{h) how many are appointed to the above mentioned service from 
the subordinate staff; and 

(c) how many are appointed from other sources? 

2. Will Government state, how many applications they had received 
from the three classes mentioned in (a), (b) and (c) respectively of part I 
above? 

8. If the reply to part 1 (a) and (b) is nt7, will Government be pleased 
to state: « 

(a) whether it was not the declared policy of the Government to 
Indianise these Departments along with the others referred to; 

[h) the reasons for suspending this scheme of Indlanisation last year 
(1026); and 

(r) whether the Gpvemment intend to bring into forcjs the above- 
mentioned scheme this year (1^7-28), and if'not when? . 
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Ths Hononrabto Sir ObailSi Ximes: 1. (a) Six apprentices were sel^ted 
in 1926, all being Indians. 

(b) No subordinate was promoted to this service in 1926. 

(c) Thirteen officers were appointed by the Secretanr^ef State in 
England out of whom 2 were Indians. 

2. For the class mentioned in 1 (a) above, over 600 applications were 
received. For class (b), applications are not invited as promotions from 
subordinate •staff are considered on the recommendations of the Agents 
of State Bail ways. Begarding class (c), the information is not available 
if8 the selection is made by the Secretary of State. 

• 3. Does not arise. 

Beggar Nuisance on Government Bailway Lines. 

208 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Have Government ever received any com¬ 
plaints about the beggar nuisance on Bailway trains on Government railway 
lines ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some railway station authorities give official or im- 
official licences to beggars and participate in their earnings? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no reason to suspect that an abuse of this 
character (xists. But they assume that the Honourable Member nad 
some definite evidence of ils existence in an individual case or cases before 
giving emrenev to tlie accusation by his question, and if he will give me 
I he proofs which he possesses, I will have the case or cases investigated. 

Utilisation op Indians Output of Gold by Government for 
Coining, etc. 

209. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state what was the 
average annual production (in ounces) of gold in the different gold mines in 
Southern India during the ten years before the war and the period since 
the war? 

(b) What was the total amount of gold purchased by Government for 
coining or other purposes during these years out of this Indian output of 
gold? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government does not purchase Indian gold? If so, 
Will Government state the reasons for their inability to purchase Indian 
gold? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The average annual production 
of gold from mines in Mysore, Madras and Bombay during the years 1904- 
1913 inclusive was 567,617 ounces. The average production from 1919* 
to 1926 inclusive amounted to 439,381 ounces. 

(b) Figures are not readily available and are being collected. 

(c) The Government are prepared to purchase any gold, including 
Indian Gold, on the conditions laid down in clause (4) of the Currency 
Bill No. 1 of 1927 as soon as the Bill is passed into law. 
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Alteration op Post Opfice Insurance Rules to permit of 
Conditional Assignment. 

210. *Kf. H. 0* Selkar: (a) Is it a fact that in the case of Post Office 
Insurance policies a conditional assignment is not permissible? 

(b) Is it*a fact that in the case of the assignee predeceasing the assignor, 
the policy does not revert to the holder and in case of a wife being the 
assignee, the amount of the policy becomes Stri-Dhana? 

(c) Are Government aware that in some of the private insurance com¬ 
panies a condition such as '' in the event of the assignee predeceasing the 
assignor or in the event of the assignor surviving the date on which the 
said policy would mature, the benefit of the policy and the right to receive 
moneys thereunder revert to the assignor as if the said assignment had not 
been made ” is permissible in the assignment? 

(d) Are Government prepared to suitably change the Post Office 
Insurance rules so as to make such a condition pennissible? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(h) The policy does not n vert to the holder. The assignee becomes 
the absolute owner of ibe policy. The question whelher the amount of 
the policy becomes Sfri-dhana is a question of Hindu Law on which the 
Government of India are not prepared to ('xpress an opinion Tliey would 
suggest that the Honourable Member t-hould consult his own legal adviser 
cn the point. 

(c) No. 

{(I) No change is considered necessary. 

Counting op TEMroRAR\ Sprvtce op Post Office Clei ks towards 

Increments. 

211. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that during the current official 
year a provision was made in the supplementary Post Office budget for 
expenditure consequent on the counting of all paid officiating or temporary 
service for the purposes of granting increments to Post Office Clerks on 
lines suggested by the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union? 

(b) If so, has the Director-General issued necessary orders in the matter? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: (a) No ])rov]sion was made 
in the Supplementary Post Office budget. It Mas decided that the extra 
expenditure involved during 1920-27 on account of the concession referred 
to could be met from the provision made in the current gear’s budget for 
the revision of pay of postal clerks. 

(b) Necessary orders have been issued by the Government of India^. 

Representations to the Dtrector-Geneual of Posts and Telegraphs 
EE? Pay of Subordinates. 

* 212. *llr. D* V* Belvi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
time nc«mally required by the Director-General of Posts smd Telegraphs, to 
dispose of representations and appeals submitted to him by his subordi¬ 
nates? 

1 2 
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(b) WhAt waii the last dBte fb^ ihb tfubmbtlozi ot thj^i^tithtioiia in 
<t 3 onnection with the fixatloki 6f pajr? 

(o) How many such representations are lyh;^ undispoMd ol in the 
Directorate for a period of three months, six months, one year and over? 

‘ 4 * 

la* abaonrable dir Bhe^pendra Bath Mitra* (a) No definite time can 
be stated. The time required depends upon the oircumstanoes of each 
vcase. 

(b) Slst July 1920. 

Ic) 1. Between 3 months and 6 months 
2. Between 0 months and 1 year 
U. Between 1 year and above 

Total ... 218 



Bfttek Provision for Contingent Expendithiie in Post Offices. 

213. *Mr. D. V. Belvl: (a) Js it a fact that in arriving at the contingent 
expenditure for a Post Office, no provision is made for such items as twine 
for labelled bundles, paste or gum arabic for affixing number slips, oil for 
Cycle lamps, metal polish, brooms and dusters, sanitary fluids, nor for the 
supply of necessary stationery to the postmen? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to revise the schedule of articles consi¬ 
dered as necessary to calculate the contingent expenditure necessary for a 
Post Office? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) The rc})ly is in the negative. Provision is made 
for siicli items, not s])ecifically for each, but by an allowance to each 
post office, in accordance with a standard based on their average cost. 

(b) Does not arise; but 1 would explain for the Honourable Member’s 
information that I am not entirely satistied as to the adequacy of the 
oxisting standard, and it will be re-examined. 

Claims of Minority Communities to Higher Appointments in 
Postal Department. 

214. ’*‘Vaulvi Muhammad Takub; (a) Is it a fact that all the five 
Superintendents of the Post Office who have been recruited by direct 
a^ppointment are Bengali Hindus? 

(b) Is it also a fact that out of the eight Stiperintendents of the Post 
Office who have been promoted from the Department only one is a 
Musalman? 

(c) Was the Government of India, Home Department, Office Memo¬ 
randum No. F.-176/25-E|tbs., dated the 6th February, 1926, regarding the 
measures to be adopted! for securing the appointment of members of 
minority communities communicated to the Poatal Department? 17 it wag 
communicated what effect was gipmi to it hy the Department tft mal^ 
the above appointments? If it whs not oommunioated, why wae i| <kot 
oommunicated ? 
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(f) GpveijniJWt propose jbo take in ord^r to 

^ 4Q«t^ to th^ ot\^^ mwority oomnaupitiei 

account of the above appointments? 

Tb« ipiir Bt[ppep(!yra Hath XCitra: (a) No. 

(b) No/ 

(c) Yes. But the Home Department office memorandum referred to 
deals with recruitment for the clerical establishments only of the Govern* 
ment of India Secretariat and Subordinate offices. 

(d) The q^uestion does not arise. 

Ifaulvi yuhftmip4td Talpib: Will the Government be pleased to state 
tbe exact figures upijer sub-heads (1) and (2) of my question 214? 

The fionottrable Sir Bhup^dra Nath Mitra: The^d is no sub-head (I) 
or Bub4xead (2) in the questiop. 

Ma,ttlvi Yakub: The Government reply to my question (a) 

was No ' and to part (b) also was ' No ’. I want to know how many 
direct appointments were made and how man^ of them were given to 
Moslems and how many to non-Moslems; in the same way how many ap¬ 
pointments werQ made from the department and how many of them went 
to Moslerrls and how many to non-Moslems. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: The Honourable Member 
6[hould realise that I do not carry these figures m my head. If he wants 
the information J would suggest that ho should put down a precise 
question. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member request the Honourable 
Maulvi to set down precise correct questions in future? 

Rijpresbijtation Of Minokity Communities in Di’rAKTMLNTS undbti 

THE GovKUNMENT OE InDIA. 

215. *Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) Do Government propose to ask 
for report from all the Departments under the Government of India and 
state what effect they have given to the Home Department Memorandum 
No. F.-176/25-E8tbs., dated the 5th February, 1926, since it was issued? 

(b) What measures do the Government propose to adopt to insure the 
carrying out of the instructions contained in the memorandum mentioned 
above ? 

(c) Do the Government desire that the Memorandum should remain a 
dead letter? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiwm: I would refer the Honour¬ 
able Member to part (c) of my reply to his question No. 49 of the 27th 
January. 

216, 217, 218. (Not put.) 

Di«tanc» Of 3i7B-PgsT PfriQv at B'OJsae brom Maksuej 
« Mit^am Post Office. 

Muiiaimnad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the 6yb*Post; 
Ofiftce ei Bagisar' (DistHot Almora) is thd account office of the Migulari 
Offioo tii Milw Post Office? 
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(6) Ib it also a fact that the distance from Bagisar to Mansian Poet 
Office is 49 miles and that from Bagisar to Milam Post Office is 79 miles? 
Sir Qanen Ecqr: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. The distance from Bageshwar to Mansiari is 53) miles and 
from Bageshwar to Milam 83) miles. 

CoNVJKRSION OF BllANCH PoST OfPICE AT MaNSIARI INTO SEASON SUB- 

PosT Office. 

220. *Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 
convert the Branch Post Office of Mansiari into a season Sub-Post Office 
for a period of 4 months every year, i.e., from June to September, so that 
there may be a connection between the season Post Office of Milam with 
this proposed sub-office? 

Sir Ganen Roy: No, as the average monthly income of the Mansiari 
branch post office is not sufficient to cover the extra cost which its conversion 
into a sub-office would involve. The Milam season post office is already 
connected with the Mansiari post office, b(‘th being on the same runners’ 
line. 


Swings Hank Department at Mansiari Post Office. 

221. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 

authorise the Post Office of Mansiari to do the Savings Bank work? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The Mansiari Post Office is already authorised to do 
savings bank work but no savings bank account has so far been opened. 

ExPEDi'^'iors Dlstbibution of Legislative Assembly Debates to 
PniCIlASEKS. 

222. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 

issue orders to the Superintendent of the Government Central Press, Delhi, 
Simla and Calcutta, to continue to send the issues of the Report of Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly Debates, to its purchasers as soon as its copies are distributed 
among the Members of the Legislative Assembly, so that the public may 
know at once what is being done in the Legislative Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Copies of the debates 
which are purchased are not distributed by the Managers of Government 
Presses but by the Central Publication Branch, and they are issued by 
that branch as soon as they are received. There is no intention of altering 
this arrangement. 

Admission op Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitba to Assembly. 

228. ’^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, now under detention in Mandalay Jail, has been elected 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly? If so, in what issue of the 
“ Gazette of India ” has his election been published? 

(h) Has this gentleman applied to the Government to give him reason¬ 
able facilities to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown, and will he 
be permitted to do so? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Yes. The Honourable Member's name was pub* 
lished in the Gazette of India, Part I, dated the 16th October, 1926. 

(b) No such application has been received by the Government of India. 
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Thfpt ano Burglary in Nkw Delhi. 

224. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Slngb: Is it a fact that cases of theft and 
burglary are on the mcrease in New Delhi, and will the Government be 
pleased to state the number of such cases, month by month, during the 
Iskst six months, the facts of each case in brief, and the steps taken to 
prevent recurrence of such crimes? 

The ficmourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, there has been an 
increase in this class of crime in New Delhi during December 1926. 

2. As many extra patrols as are available have been posted in Now 
Delhi. Government are at Ihe present moment endeavouring to arrange 
an increase in the Delhi Police Force sufficient to provide adequate protec¬ 
tion for this area, and I hope those members of the House who are 
Members of the Finance Committee will give sympathetic consideration to 
our proposals. 

Proportion op Muhammadans tv St pertor Postal and Customs 

Services. 

225. ’•'Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
Province by Province— 

(a) the total number of Postal Superintendents and how many of 

tbo^^c are Muhammadans: and 

(b) the total number of officers in the Superior ranks of the Customs 

services and how many of these are Muhammadans? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A statement giving the 
information asked for under heads (a) and (b) of the (Honourable Member's 
question is laid on the table. 


Blatement, 




Total number of 

Number 


Postal. 

of 


Superintendents. 

Muhammadans. 

{a) Dengal and Assam .... 

. 31 

1 

Bihar and Orissa , ... 

. 32 

5 

Bombay . . ... 

. 22 

1 

Burma . . ... 

. 12 

Ni7, 

Central Provinces 

14 

1 

Madras . . ... 

23 

8 

Punjab and North-West Frontier * 

23 

9 

Sind and Baluchistan .... 

5 

1 

United Provinces .... 

20 

9 

Railway Mail Service .... 

19 

2 

Total 

181 

32 


Total number of 

Number 


garetted 

of 


officers. 

Muhammadans. 

fb) Bengal ... 

14 

Nil, 

Bombay (including Sind) 

20 

1 

Barm<i ... 

* 8 

1 

Madras . . 

16 

ML 

Total 

67t 






32 of these posts are in the Imperial Cnstoms Service, officers in which are liable to 
transfer and are in fact frequently transferred from province to province. 

X Both the oAoers belong to the Itniietial Cnstone Service. 
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Propobtion Of MtrflAXirADABS m ^Boa»iBA«i Aocoitkts, Cumpoms, 
Bom mb TisUliQAAfB m Bvaha. 

226. the GovermneBt be pleased to alai^ 
whether reoruiiment of Mohavunedans in the Subortoate service 

three Bepo^ments, visi,, Accounts I>epaxtment^^ Costoihs, Poets aiid Tete^ 
graphs in Burma, which are directly under the Imperial Govemmexlt acre 
maintalilj^ hi the same ratio hs in other provinces abd if not, Why? 
ratio dotne nhinber of BnVmese MnsHmit or otherwise domicflod Musltos 
in iBuitea bear to the total strength of the popxiiation of that province? 

^fhe IB^bncHtrable Sir Baall Slackett: The information refutred by the 
HbtroViPidjlfe Metober is being collected and will be furnished tO him ae socai 
as possible. 

Pbopoetiov op Muhammadan District and Sessions Jitdoes in 
J il<NGAL and the JPCNJAB. 

227. *111. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of Mohammedan District and Sessions Judges in Bengal 
and the Punjab compared to the other Indian nationalities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: According to the civil lists 
corrected up to the 1st October, 1926, among the permanent District and 
Sessions Judges in Bengal there are three Muhammadans and! 11 EQndus,. 
and in the Punjab 1 Muhammadan, 2 Hindus and 1 Sikh- 

Muhammadans in Imperial Forest Service. 

228. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Alim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of Mohammedans in the Imperial Forest Service all 
over India by Provinces and the number of their total cadre? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I place on the table a statement 
giving the inf<^rmation required. 


Statement showing the Hnnrtioned Imperial Forest Service radre and the number of 
Mvhamm/idane therein in each province. 


Province, 

* 

Sanctioned 

cadre. 

Number 

of 

MnhammadanB, 

Assam 


22 

Ml 

Bengal 

• e e 

21 

2 

Bihar and Orissa 


17 

Ml 

Bombay , 

• • • • f 

48 

MI. 

Burma 

• • ' r f 

119 

Ml. 

Central Provinces 


82 

1 

Madnw (with Coorg) . 

« e • f 

64 

1 

Punjab (with Baluciiistan and North-West Frontier Prorincel , 

89 

8 

United Provinces (with Ajmer) * 

41 

1 
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JRimrir CdMUtscriotr bbtwsek 1ki>ia a^d Bvbma. 

I V 1 j ^ < r > / 

229. f’Mt. JmWHri'vMiipoi; W^l the (Grovemmexit be pleaaeud to 
ii there is a poieibUity ol linUng Izulia with Burma by railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Vimom: There is certainly a posuhility, though I asa 
doubtful whether the tbrou^ connection will be establiehed im the very 

near futuias. 

Burmanisation op Departments under the GovEBirMEiirr of I;iidia 

IN Burma. 

230. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to ftate 
whether it is contemplated by Government to Burmanise the Departments 
under &e Goverlnment of India ih the( 'J^roviiice of Burma, and if so, whether 
the GoveAiment jpropBse tol allow free tranisrfer of non-Bunttan oiBders 
already ih sefi^ice m that province to rfehpective provineet in India 

|U) 90 U 4 ble Air AlexMder Muddhnan: Enquiries are being made 
from the Departments of fehe Government of India concerned as to whether- 
they have any such s^cme under consideratron and the result will he 
commimicated to the Honourable l^femher in due course. 

Provision of Lavatories tv Third Class Carriaoes on Metre Gauge 
Cochin State Railway. 

281. ’*‘8ir Burahotamdafi piaJcurdas: (a) Is it a fact that no lavatories 
are provided in third class carriages on the Cochin State Railway (Shoranur 
to Emakulam metre gauge) which is worked bv the South Indian Railway? 

(b) Are Government aware that as the journey from Shoranur to 
Emakulam takes more than four hours, the want of lavatories in third 
class carriages is causing great inconvenience to this class of passengers, 
especially ladies and children^ 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what action they propose to 
take to have this remedied? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am quite prepared to believe that the facts 
arc as stated by the Honourable Member though I have no exact informa¬ 
tion At the same time I may point out thai the line is only some 60'^ 
miles long, that there are stations at intervals of approximately 5 miles, 
that the passenger traius stop at all these stations, and that at important 
stations like Trichur Alwave and Ohaltikudi the trains stf^p for some 
minutes. T doubt therefore whether the inconvenience is very serious but 
I am sending a copy of the Honourable Member's quesiion to the Agent 
of the South Indian Railway—the working Agency for the line. 

Decrease in GRogg Earmngs of Noeth-Wfrtfrx Railway during 
192b owing to Competition of Motors. 

232. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Government please state if it is 
a fact that there has been considerable decrease in the tgital approximate 
gross eamings of the North-Western Railway for the year 19267 

* (h) Is it a fact that this decrease is mainly due to less booking Of 

passengers as a result of very keen competition for passengers existing ak 
present on certain sections of the North-Western Railway between the 
Railway and some Motor and Lorry Service Agonoiesr 
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(c) Is it u fact that on account of this competition and loss the Railway 
had to increase last year the number of Up and Down trains running between 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpore and FeroEepore and Moga from 6 to 12? 

{(i) Will the Government please state if the loss to the railway on 
these sections was arrested by this increase in the number of trains? 

{e) Will the Government please state the amount of extra expenditi^ 
incurred by the Railway Department on account of these additional traine 
on the Jullundur, Hoshiarpore, and Ferozepore, and Moga section up to the 
dlst December, 1926? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) The increase in the number of Up and Down trains between Jullundur 
and Hoshiarpcjre and between Ferozepore and Moga last year was duo to 
additional irains being put on to meet mot^ir competition and the needs 
of public traffic. 

It is too early as yet to say if the provision of these extra trains 
has urrc'Hted Ihe loss due to road competition but imdfmbtedly the pro¬ 
vision of belter and more suitable train services is drawing additional traffic 
to the railway presumably from the roads. 

(e) Figures of the extra expenditure on account of these additional 
trains are not obtainable. 

DeCUFASE in GuOSS E\IININ0S of NoETTr-W^ESTEUN RmlWAY DTTIIING 
OWING TO CoMTEilTION OF MOTOU«. 

233. •Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Has there been a loss in the earnings of 
'the Kalka-Simla section of the North-Western Railwav for the year 192() 
due to competition between the Railway and certain Motor and Lorry 
iService Agencies? 

(b) Is it a fact that tra-^elliug by motors and taxis is cheaper than 
travelling by the Railway? 

(c) What steps have the Government taken or proi)Ose to take to 
prevent this loss to the Railwa} in future? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) It is a little difficult to say whether 
travelling by motor is in all cases cheaper than by rail, but there is no 
doubt that passenger traffic has to some extent been diverted from tbe 
Kalka-Simla Railway to the road by the competition of motors. 

(c) Some reductions in the Kalka-Simla Railway fares have b('en in¬ 
troduced from February 1st, 1927, and further reductions of fares on the 
Kalka-Simla Railway during the season are under consideration. 

Remodet.lino op Kalka Railway Station. 

234. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is there any proposal before the Govern¬ 
ment to remodel and reconstruct the railway station of the North-Western 
Railway at Ka!ka? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affinnative, will the Government 
qpleaee state why this remodelling of the station has been considered neces- 
•sary? ' 

(o) What is tbe 'Bstim«te of cost of this proposal? \ 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes, it is proposed to remodel Kalka Bailway; 
Station. 

(6) The arrangements for despatch and arrival of both Narrow Gauge 
and Broad Gauge Trains and for holding of stock are inadequate. The 
arrangements for transfer and wciglinient of luggage bot\\eon the B. G. 
and N. G. and vice versa also require to bo improved. 

(c) Approximately 5 lakhs. 


Ap^01NTMl:^T OF PUf VINCIAL SfPVICK jMeN to PoLIIICAL DErARTllENT 
IX THE !N(JIITH-AYfsT FlloJs'lll.K PuoMxVCK. 

235. *Mr. Abdul Haye: ('•) Will Wic Goverumeni please state 
wliat steps they have 1aken to give effect to the recommendation of the 
lice (kminiission tluit 25 per crut. of tlie posts in the Political Department 
of Nortli-West Frontier Province should go to I be members of the Provincial 
Civil Service of that Province^ 

(h) Will the Oovc'iuinent please la\ on the table a statement showing 
the names of the meiubf*rs of the Provincial (Mvil Service who have since 
this reeoininendatiou been pennanently a])pointod to serve in the Political 
Department giving in each case the date of such apiiomtment and the 
date of retireimuit, transt(‘r, or reversion? 

(c) How manv memb(‘rs of the I’rovineial Civil Service are at present 
lemporarilv rotaint'd l)v the Political Department in its cadre? Will the 
Government please state the period for which each officer has been so 
temporarily acting in the Political Department? 

(d) Did the membiTs of the North-West Frontier ]Provincial Civil Ser- 
vic(‘ make a reprc's^ntatioii to the Goveniment in 1924 regarding thig 
matter? If so, what orders did the Government pass on this representa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (a) The Lee Commission did not make the recom¬ 
mendation stated in the question. In ]»iinignij>h 42(f/) of their report th(*y 
recomnien(ted that 25 per cent, of the officers hnnually recruited for the 
Poiitij\al Department should he Tndi<ms, who slioiild bc' obtained from the 
Indian Civil Service, the I’rovincial thvil Services and fitim the Indian 
Army. 

(h) and (r). The information required is contained in the statement laid 
on the table. 

(d) Yes—in 1925. They asked that a certain j^ercentage of the Indian 
recruitment for the Political Department should be reserved for the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service of the North-West Frontier Province. The request 
was not accepted, because, as already announced in the Foreign and Politi- 
'cal Department Press Communique, dated the 2nd September, 1921, the 
primary sources of Indian recruitment to the Political Department are the 

S jdian Civil Service and the Indian Army, and officers of the Provincial 
ivil Services are recruited only in cases of special merit. 
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Statement referred ip in refUtf ^ P^rU (b) and (c) of Mr, ff<tye*9 Qn$$$ion 

No , m . 

{b) The following officers of the Provincial Civil Services have been admitted to 
the Political P^aiitnent since 1924; 

(1) tKhan Bahadur Mohammad Inam-ol*Hult-<appointed on the 4th October 

1924. 

(2) Khan Bahadur Maolvi Ahmed Pin, M.B.B.*—appointed oq 2d 4 April 1999 end 

retired on 18th May 1926. 

(r) The following officers of the Provincial Civil Services are at present temporarily 
acting in the Political Department from the dates shown against each : 


Baluchistan. 

1. Mr. J. E. Lidierth, M.B.E.—^From 4th October 1922. 

2. Rardar Muhammad Jafar Khan—From 28th September 1925. 

3. Rai Sahib Mehta Nihal Chapd—From 15th November 1925. 

4. Khan Sahib Qul Muhammad Khan—From 29th November 1926. 


North‘West Frontier Province. 

1. Khan Sahib Muhammad Dilawar Khan—From 9th April 1924. 

2. Muhammad Safdar Khan—From 1st May 1926. 

3. Khan Sahib Zafar Khan—From 7th July 1926. 

4. Khan Sahib Mufti Muhammad Yakub Khan—From 2nd December 1926. 

5. Khan Bahadur Aibab Wah Moliammed Khan—From let February 1923. 

6. Khan Bahadur Kuh Khan—From ^th March 1925. 


Control Depauimeni, Bengal Naovi ii Railway, 

286. *Pandit NilftkftBtha Dsei How long has the Control Department 
been in existence on the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Tliertf is no separate Control Department. Pre- 
Rumably the Honourable Member refers to the Train Control system. It 
WHS first introduced at Nagjiur in January, 1917, and extended over the 
whole Broad Ciauge S\stem, exclusive of short Branches, by August, 19*6. 


Indivn Head Train 'CwNTKt>LLhRs on Bengal NtGpnu Railway. 

237 *Pftn4it Nilakantlia Dss: { a ) How many Head and Deputy Head 
Train Controllers have been appointed on the IBengal Nagpur Railway 
during the last two years? 


(b) How many of them are Indians? 

(c) What facilities, if any, were given for Indian appointrnents? 


ib. A* A. L* Parsoni: (n), (b) and (c). Government hsve no informAtion, 
and ‘regret that they cannot undertake to enquire. 

f Prior to hi« •ppoiutmeiit, K^iaii Babadvr Tnam-nbHnk bolrl po»t of Attach^,. JE'oreiA 
and mitioaS DepaitMeiil^ which has been detTared by the Governor OenenJ in Council ftp bt M 
the itatat of the Provinoifil Civil Bertioe. 
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EFPROt OF Reduction Scheme on Bengal Kaopur Railway. 

238. ^Pandit Kilakantha Das: (a) Has there been any reduction of 
on the deng^ Nagpur Railway during the last two years? 

(5) Mow many have been discharged in consequence of the reduction 
^scheme? 

(c) How many of them are Indians, how many Anglo-Indians and how 
many Europeans? 

(d) Has the reduction scheme affected officers drawing above Rs. 200 
a month? If so, to what extent and proportion? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We have no later infonnation than 
ihat which the Honourable Member will find in the statements on j)ages 
.53, 55 and to 102 of the report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1926-26. Similar figures will be given for future years, and 
.they will enable the Honourable Member to judge the effect of the acti n 
taken on the investigation which w'as carried out through the agency of 
.a special officer on the Bengal Nagpur Railwa;v last cold weather. 

Amalgamation of Ouiya-speaking Tiia»ts. 

239. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: What steps are the Government taking 
for the amalgamation of the Ori^>a-speaking tracts under the Local 
Administration? 


Amalgamation of Oiuya-speakinct Tracts. 

240. ^Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Is there a deffnitc contemplation of 
a sub-j)r»)vinee for the OrBa-speaking Tracts? 

(b) If so, will the Government make a statement expLining the scope 
and character of such a sub-province? 

Amalcjamation of ORiYA-.srK.\KTNG Tracts. 

241. *Panciit Nilakantha Das: Will the Government give the people 
iconccrncd in Bihar and Orissa an opportunity of expressing opinion before 
any sub-province is formed? 

Amalgamation of Oriya-speaking Tracts. 

242. *Pandlt Nilakantha Das: Do Government propose to unite all the 
Oriya-speaking tracts apart from the question of forming the tracts into a 
sub-province or separate Province? 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 
I will reply to the questions Nos. 239 to 242 together. Government has 
under consideration the claims made by certain Oriya-speaking tracts, and 
has consulted the Local Governments concerned. But no decision has been 
reached, and, in particular, no definite attitude towards the expedient of 
«oonstituting a sub-provinoe has been adopted. 

Government is aware of an inclination to suspend judgment on the 
merits of a sub-province tfll its consequences can be gauged, and will endea- 
,Tour to elicit opinions before adopting any definite scheme. 
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Attendance op Messrs. 8. C. Mitra amd S. C. Bose at the Legisla^ 
TivB Assembly and Bengal Council, EB8PBCTrm.Y. 

243. *Pandit Kilskantha Das: {a) Do the Government think of making 
it possible for Messrs. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, M.L.A., and Subhsis 
Chandra Bose, M.L.C. (Bengal detenus) to attend to their duties as 
legislators? 

(b) Have they been allowed to come to take the oath of office? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: (a.) and (b). The answer is 
in the negative. 

Emigration of Indians to British Guiana. 

244. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to say whether any depot has been opened for the recruiting of labourera 
for British Guiana, since March 1926? If so, how many, and where? 

(b) Who has been appointed Emigration Commissioner, and on what 
pay? 

(c) How many recruiting agents have been employed by this depart¬ 
ment, and what arc their names and addresses? 

(</) Will tb(' Government kindly lay on the table a copy of the terms on 
which labourers are recruited for British Guiana? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) No 

(b) No Emigration (Commissioner has been ai)pointed. 

(c) No recruiting agents have been employed. 

(<I) The terms and conditions on whieli it has beem dechircd thu\ emigra¬ 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of unskilled work will be lawful 
are contained in Notification No. 240-Overseas, dated tin* 23rd March, 
1920, which was apjiroved by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature 
and has been published in the Gazette of India. The notification has not 
;;vet come into operation as tlu' Govenunent of J3ritish Guiana have not yet 
intimated the date from which they desire that emigration to that Colony 
should commence. 

Publication of Fiji Dhuttation KKroRr. 

245. *Mr, Gaya Prasad S^gh: Will the Government kindly state if 
they propose to publish the Fiji Deputation Beport of 1921 ? 

The Hououiable Mr. J. W. Bhore: After the most careful consideration, 
the Government of India have come to Ihe conclusion tliat ihe interests 
of -the Indian community in Fiji would best be served by not publishing 
the Beport reft'ired to. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kuzuru: May I ask a supplementary question. 
Sir? In view of the fact that the correspondence between the Colonial 
Office and the Government of India has be^n published, will not Govern- 
ment reconsider their decision in regard to the publication of the Fiji 
Deputation’s Report ? 

The Honourable Mr* J* W. Bhore: T do not see the connection but I 
regret, Sir, that Government cannot reconsider their decision. 1 have 
given my Honourable Iriend the final decision of Government in this 
matter. 
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Pandit fiirdaf Hath Knnini: May I then'ask the Honourable Member* 
to let us know a little more in detail the reasons of Government for not 
publishing that Eeport? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: Sir, I recognise that this is a matter 
of great public interest, and if it will assist in satisfying the House finally 
in regard to this matter, I shall be most happy to supplement the reply 
I have just given. The fact, Sir, is that that Eeport deals with highly 
contentious issues, and on those issues strongly divergent views are held 
by both parties. Any publication of this Eeport must. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: May I intarupt the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber? What does he mean by both parties? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: The Fiji Deputation, on whose 
report the Government of India base their ease, and the Government of 
Fiji. Any publication, Therefore, of this Eeport must inevitably lead to 
rejoinder and counter-rejoinder aiil in ihe opinion of the Government of 
India this would lead to a breaking down of the present atmosphere which 
is, as far as wo can judge, very hopeful and promises progressive improve¬ 
ment in the Indian position. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Ma> 1 know, Sir, if the Eeporl sub- 
mittt'd by the Fi)i Deputation is a unanimous Eej)ort*? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid, Sir, that 1 cannot give 
the Hounurnble MomhtT au\ further information in regard to iT. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Do I understand, Sir, that the only reason 
ior the u( n-puhlication of the Eeport is that the conclusions arrived at 
1)V the De]>ulation are verv’ difTereni from the ojunions held by the Fiji 
Goverunu'nt ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: f have* explained the position at 
some loTiglh and I do not think 1 can add anything more to it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Can the E(‘port he shown privately to a Mem¬ 
ber t)f this House, Sir? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: No, Sir. 


Giunt or Land in Niw DFraii for BriLuixa Ancjlkmn Ciiuunr^ 
Mosqufs ou Templfs. 

24G. *Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: {a) Will the Government be pleased 
to say if they have given or propose to give any land in New Delhi for 
the building of an Anglican Church? If so, how much land, and on what 
terms? 

(b) Have the Government made any pecuniary grant, or propose to 
make any such grant towards the building, or for the upkeep, of the Anglican 
Church? If so, how much? 

(c) Have the Government given, or propose to give any land in New 
* Delhi, or make any pecuniary grant for the purpose of building any temple 

or mosque'’ If so, how much? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: fa) The Government have allotted 
a site, having an area of 3-825 acres for the Anglican Church, but have 
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Slot yet amved «t a da ck d ca m to the lemu on whioii the land is to be 
made over. 

(h) Government does not at present propose to make any grant toTOrds 
Hie building of the Anglican Church at New Delhi. 

j {d) Government have under cooisideraliion a proposal to grant land for 
the purpose of building a temple and subsidiary structures. An applica¬ 
tion lor & site for a mosque has also just been received. Government 
have leased land amounting to &*44 acres to the Aggarwal and Khandalwal 
Jain Societies. The land surrounds the temples which existed when the 
land was acquired. 

A certain amount of land has been set aside round two Gurdwaras to 
make their (Sites conform to the layout of the New Capital, but the lands 
have not bet'n conveyed to any Begistered Society or Corporation. Simi¬ 
larly, small areas have been set aside round two existing temples but there 
is no Registered Society to which they can be conveyed. 

Hr. M. Bttthnaswamj : Sir, may I ask the Government if they have 
given any facilities for the building of a Roman Catholic Church in New 
Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Oharleg Innes: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question, Sir. 


Ekpbnditurk on Post OmcK Premisks in Bombay. 

247. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to furnish a statement showing the total monthly expenditure on account 
of Post Office premises in the town and Island of Bombay during the 
months of Deconiber, 1924, and December, 1920'^ 

(h) Were the requirements of the Post Office duly advertised in the 
locafl papers and if so, how long before the termination of the old leases? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the termination of the old leases of the two Post 
Offices in Bombay, the rents were enhanced by 250 per cent, and more for 
(he same promises? 

(d) Are Government aw'are that the rents of premises in Bombay have 
eteadily gone down since December, 1924? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) A statement showing the monthly rent paid for 
post office buildings in the Town and Island of Bombay in December, 
1924, and December, 1926, is placed on the table. 

{h) This was done in the cases of the Kalbadevi, Mandvi, Dharavi and 
Tardco post offices. The advertisement in respect of the Kalbadevi post 
office a])peared over two months before the expiry of the old lease. Infor¬ 
mation as to the dates of publication of the advertisements in the other 
cases is not now available. 

(c) It is not understood to which particular post offices the question 
refers. The statement furbished, however, shows the increases, if any, 
In each case. , 

( 4 ) TSc 
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Statement showing the monthly rent 'paid for each of the poet office huildinge in the 
town and island of Bombay in December and December J926. 


Name of the office. 


1. Apollo Bandar 

2. Apollo Street . 

3. Ballard Road . 

4. Bandra . 

5. Barbhai Moholla 

6. Hyculla 

1. Calell Road . 

'8. Chamarbag 
1). C'haupati 

10. Cliinoh Paiidur 

11. Clmrchgale Street 

12. ('lare Road 

13. Colaba . 

14 Cotton Exchange 
16. Crawford Market 

16. Cumballa Hill 

17. Dadar . 

18. Deliale Road . 

19. Charavi 

20. Elphinstone Cirvde 
.21. Falkland Road 
:22. Oirgaon 

23. Grant Road . 

24. Haffkinc Institute 

25. Hughes Road 

26L* Jacob Circle . 



Rent in December, 
1924. 


Rs. A. p. 


Free. 

213 9 0 

157 8 0 

GovciTnnent Build- 
ing. 

ItO 0 0 

250 0 0 

150 0 0 

70 0 0 

1U5 0 0 

Opened fnnn Ist 
Februar\, 192<>. 
Go\crnmeni Build¬ 
ing. 

200 0 0 

(lovernmenl Build¬ 
ing. 

40 0 0 
225 0 0 

85 0 0 
400 0 0 
225 0 0 

41 3 0 

Government Build¬ 
ing. 

80 0 0 


Rent in DtHJcmber, 
1926. 


Rs. A. P. 


Free 

213 9 0 

Rent abolished since 
Ist December, 1926. 
Government Build¬ 
ing. 

25u 0 0 

376 0 0 

100 0 0 

70 0 0 

106 0 0 

150 0 0 

Go\eurajnt Build¬ 
ing. 

200 0 0 

Government Build- 
ing. 

50 0 0 
226 0 0 
1(0 0 0 
400 0 0 

276 0 0 
45 4 0 

Government Build¬ 
ing. 

80 0 0 


I I 

COO 0 0 6C0 0 0 

I 400 0 0 400 0 0 

! Government Build- , Government *Build- 
ing. * ing. 

j Ojjened from 2nd 80 0 0 


January, 1926. i 

260 0 0 ’siiiftod to the De-* 


I partinental Build* 
ing on 7th July, 
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Statement showing the monthly rent paid for each of the poet oMce bnUdinge in' ther 
to'ion and mand of Bombay in December 192^ and December contd. 


Name of tbe office. 


27. JuDima Maiijid 

28. Kalachowki . 

29. Kalbodevi 
80. Khoja Street 

.'ll. Lady Ilardinji'e Hood 
HJ. Lady .Tamshedji IL)ad 
;i;i. Mf.dhav lla^h • 
34 Mahim • 

85. Malabar Hill . 

8M. Mandvi 

37. Masjid 

38. Matn]|^^a . . 

39. Mazg'uoTi 

40. Muml)ade\i • 

41. New Njtf^pada 

42. Parbliadevi • 

43. Parel 

44. PrincoKH Dock . 

45. Kamwarli 
46 Secretariat 

47. S. V.^rcRs 

48. Shroff Mabajan 

49. Sion 

50. Sewri 

51. S. ('. Coart 

52. Tonlco 

58. Thaknrdwar . , 


Rent in December, 
1924. 

Rent in December,. 
1926. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

175 0 0 

210 

0 0 

Opened from 1st 

175 

0 0 

June, 192H 



400 0 0 

1,500 

0 0 

65 0 0 

65 

0 0 

40 0 0 

40 

0 0 

no 0 0 

65 

0 0 

Oj»ened from 15tli 

275 

0 O' 

June. 11126. i 

125 0 0 

140 

0 0 

(io\ernmt'nl liiiild- 

(i<)\ ernmeiit 

Build- 

ing. 

500 0 0 

iiiiT. 

1,250 

0 0 

20 0 0 

*220 

0 ■ 0 

50 0 0 

50 

0 0 

225 0 0 

225 

0 0 

181 1 4 

181 

1 4 

50 0 0 

50 

0 0 

50 0 0 

35 

0 0 

525 0 0 

700 

0 0 

40 8 0 

46 

8 0 

499 0 0 

499 

0 0 

Government Build- 

Government 

Build* 

ing 

60 0 0 

ing. 

oO 

0 0 

Rent free. 

Rent free. 

11 12 0 

25 

0 0 

38 7 0 

85 11 0 

Government Build¬ 

Government Build* 

ing. 

125 0 0 

ing. 

125 

0 0 

110 0 0 

110 

0 0 


• Ovrixig to the clohing of the departmental Telegraph Office at Vanid and the conversion of 
the Masjid S. O. into a C. S. O. 
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Statement showing the monthly rent paid for each of the post office hvUdings in the 
town andHmand of Bombay in December 192Ji and December 7.9^6^—contd. 


Name of the Office. 


Rent in December, \ 
id'JA. 1 

Rent in December, 
1926. 



Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

54. TJmarkluuli .... 

1 

800 0 0 

800 0 0 

65. Victoria Gardens 


110 0 0 

110 0 0 

66. Wadala .... 


IG 8 0 

20 0 0 

67 Wflrli 


21 [) 0 

o 

or 

68. Khar 

• 

Oi>cneil from 1st 
Anpiist, li>2G. 

50 0 0 


Total 

7,486 4 i 

10,338 0 i. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: So far as (r) concHTiied, 1 rt'fer to Mandvi 
and Kalbadevi. Is it true that the rents now paid are 2^)0 per cent, more 
and p< r cent, nam* than tht'y used to ht in toriiuT }ears, namely, 
that (loverninent are now jinking Ks. 1,250 where tlitw wire ])a>in^ Its. 500 
per month in the case ot Mandvi and arc now ])ayin^^ its. 1,500 where 
they WTre yiayinj' Its. 4(K) in the case of Kalbadevi Tost OHice? 

Sir Qanen Roy: 1 do not find any thin" in tlie ri'cords of the case to con- 
finii what thi‘ Honourable Member has said about the rents of the building, 
but anyhow^ I shall look into the matter. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask, Sir, whether GoverLiuent will make a 
very searching inquiry into the increase of rents in the jiost otlices of 
Bombay in view of the fact that the post offices have paid increased rents 
while in the city of Bombay the rents are going down? As far as my 
knowledge goes, Ihe total amount of ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. Tlie Honourable Member has already 
put the question and he is not entitled to introduc6 arguments. 

Sir Ganen Roy: The matter has been vt*ry carefully considered. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask. Sir, whether the Government of India 
have made searching inquiries into the fact as to w'by the rent of the 
post office at Kalbadevi should have been Its. 1,5(X) when the rent in 
1924 was only lis. 400? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In the case of tho 
Kalbadevi post office, tenders w^ero called for and the present rent is the 
cheapest we were called upon to pay. The Honourable Member’s assump¬ 
tion that rents in Bombay have gone down in recent years is, we under¬ 
stand, not wholly correct. We consulted the local authorities, and the 
authorities of the Bombay Municipality said that that statement was not 
wholly correct, and that, though in certain parts of the city rents had 
gone down, then* were other parts in which rents had really gone up. 
As regardb the Kalbadevi Post Office, if my Honourable friend will refer 
to the reply already given by Sir Ganen Roy he will find that tenders 
were actually called for in regard to the new post office building rented. 

c It 
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Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Who is the officer in the Bombay Municipality 
through whom the Honourable Member has received information that the 
r(*nt8 in Bombay are not going down? Evidently the gentleman is not 
living in Bombay. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The gentleman is living 
in Bombay. 1 said that he was a responsible authority of the Bombay* 
Municipality. 

Hr. A. Baiigaswaini Iyengar: May I know what the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber meant by saying that lenders were called for in respect of houses to 
be rented? What is the pn)ccss? I could not quite follow. 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: An advertisement is issued 
in the paj)ers that the J^)st Office wants to hire a building in a particular 
locality with a ci^iAain amount ol accommodation and people tender for it 
and the house whicli is the cheapest is rented. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask again wfficther in view of the fact that 
the post irfficc is pacing much more rent than it should or than ft was 
paying hetore tlie (rovernnient will make a searehing enquiry into this 
matter? May T also suggest that, in view of the fact lhat the Postal 
Department is considered to he a very honest department, the Government 
should make* a very iinpfirtial enquiiy^ into the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: lOnquirv has already been 
made, hut if it will satisty my JHoiiourable friend, I shall Inive another 
enquiry made. 

Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar: The Honourable Member told us that 
advert isemi'iits an' published asking ])eople to Jet their houses and that 
is the tender s^ysttan. 1 wamt to know how' the tender is dealt w^hen a 
riuinber of people offer houses in a particular locality (An Honourahle 
Member: “Different localities”)—in different kx3alities of the same size 
and wMth the same aceianinodtition ? What are the data upon which 
these tondi'rs are serutinised and what are the data upon w^hich the rent 
ia fixed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I said a particular locality. 
If wa' w ant a building for a post office in Kalbadevi there is no use in a 
man in Muhim offering his house. (Laughter.) 

Sir Waltef Willson: In view of the great increases in rent are Govern- 
meqt considering the advisability or fitherwise of introducing measures for 
the* taxation of unearned increments? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does the Honourable ^lember admit that the 
rents for the Mandvi and Kalbadevi offices have gone up fn^m Bs. 500 to 
Ks. 1,250 and from Bs. 400 to Bs. 1,500 respectively? And is it not a 
fact that rents in Bombay have not gone up at all? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I know' that is the position 
in regard to the Kalbadevi post office building and the answ'er is that it 
Wras not poagible lo get tvi<^>ther building on a lower rental in spite of the 
issue of the advertisement. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What then w^as the tender called for if 
it w'us the same house that was wanted? 
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Lowness of the Dome and Level of the Coincil House. 

243. •Maulvi Muhanunad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
dome of the Central Library in the new Legislative buildings is from the 
outside very disproportionate to the size of the building? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state which of the ancient build¬ 
ings in India has got such a disproportionate dome from which the inspir¬ 
ation of this dome was drawn? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what the significance is of 
construe ting the Legislative buildings in New Delhi on a lower level than 
the Government of India Secretariat? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (h) The archi¬ 
tectural feature which symbolises the Unity of the Three Chambers is the 
circular colonnade and not the inner Dome, which in the Architect’s design 
was not intended to be seen from outside the building, but only within the 
courts, and which w’ill cease to be seen from outside the building when 
Uie attic wall has been built. 

(c) The necessity lor the construction of a separate Council House of 
the present magnitude could not be nnticipaled w^hen the Central Buildings 
were designed, and no spiice was accordingly provided for it on the great 
plateau built on the out crop of rock. The need for the building arose on 
the introduction of the constitutional reforms in 1020-21 and there was 
then no other rais(‘d site available nc.ir the Central Buildings. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Arc wo to take it that there is no signifi¬ 
cance in putting this dome lower? 

The Haaourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: None. 


THE LAND ACQUISITION (AlUENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: ^lon-Mllhnmmadan 
Kural)* 1 rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes. In the usual statement 
accompanying the Bill I have fully stated rny objects and reasons; but in 
a few sentences I will throw some further light upon the amendments 
which I seek to bring about by this Bill. 

T may, first of all, assure the House that the Bill is conceived in an 
entirely constructive spirit. The Land Acquisition Act is a necessity and 
I take it as a settled fact, but iii my view a number of amendments can 
be carried out in the Act, especially from the point of view of Ihe owners 
who are unfortunately deprived of their land by compulsion. In my view 
a thread of imperfections runs from end to end of the Act, and I will 
just indicate the main heads of my amendments only lo disclose the policy 
which underlies the Bill, ' / 

First of all, I want by my Bill to impose certain restrictions upon the 
powers and discretion of the executive Government in the matter of 
acquisition of land, for, in my opinion, Government sometimes un¬ 
necessarily go into fantastic schemes of land acquisition. I need not 
here refer to the case of the Back Bay Reclamation, because it is acquisi¬ 
tion of land under water. But I take it that the sea has already hM its 
own revenge upon the Bombay Government by bringing it seriously into 
disrepute. And, as for the compensation that the sea would require it 
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would be compensation in specie and in kind and not money compensa¬ 
tion, and I am sure the sea will help itself to some compensation as a 
matter of course by encroaching upon other shores within the resdms of 
the Bombay Presidency. But that apart. Then the Government often 
launches upon industrial schemes and acquires very large acreages of land 
in the name of industrial development. I have in my mind the Amber- 
nath Development Schenie, and I believe I am right in saying that lots 
of acres have been acquired when there was really no necessity for it, 
and at present quite a lot of area is remaining idle in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, being undisposed of. Then the case about industrial development 
to be carried out by the Ta^a (’ompany is obvious. Had it not been for 
a recent very strong agitation against reckless acquisition of land, I 
believe by this time all the slopes of the Sayadri mountains would have 
been in th(‘ hands of the Tata Company for whal they may or may not 
like to do with them. I have also in mind cases of acquisition for railway 
companies, for 1 find that Government unnecessarily commit themselves 
8ometimt‘s by entering into agreements with railway companies, promising 
to acquire land for them when the railway companies really ought to shift 
for themselves and acquire land by paying proper compensation to the 
parties by private arrangement. And these restrictions upon the powers 
and discretion of Govemintmt I seek to accomplish, firstly, by subjecting 
the discretion of Government to a more thorough and substantial judicial 
inquiry into the puri) 08 e of acquisition. In that respect T want the notices, 
private and ])ublic, to be more thorough and more adequate, so tliat even 
people who arc not directly interested in tlie acquisition of land may appear 
before the tribunal and point out to Government that the puri) 08 e of 
acquisition is not really bona fide public purpose and that the land is 
b(*ing unnecessarily acquired. Then T want 1.o introduce by this Bill a 
radical change into the machinery for fixing the amount of compensation 
as well as tht‘ nature of the compensation, and I pro])osc to substitute 
private arbitration for the present procedure of fixing compensation first 
by an award given by a land acquisition officer and subsequently by refer¬ 
ence to the District Gourt, which procedure is, in my opinion, quite unsatis- 
factoiy. I want to introduce this change because I find that arbitration 
was in vogue and was accepted by Government in the old Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Acts up to 1870 and 1 do not know under what influences Government 
removed that machinery' from the Act and substituted the present pro- 
_ cedure. To my mind that procedure by private arbitration is a 
1 very satisfactory procedure, and, in evidence of that, I may state 

that the procedure still obtains under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
so far as urban areas are conoemed. If any land in urban areas is to be 
acquired, the municipalities are driven to the necesaity of acquiring the 
lan^ by private arbitration, and I do not see that rural land is more 
vahiable than urban land so far as acquisition is concerned. If munici¬ 
palities must CO to the trouble and expense of getting land under the 
procedure* of ])rivate arbitration, I do not quite see why land in rural areas 
should not bt* similarly acquired by private arbitration also. The great 
advantage of the procedure I am proposing is that it first of all saves all 
further litigation by way of appeal and reference. At present we see that 
litiaqition goes up even to the Privy Council and involves a lot of cost. 
But, if land is acquired by private arbitration, then it is practically a 
registered consent decree# and it saves all further litigation. As regards 
the costs, they may be nothing to Government but they are certainly very 
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fuinous to private parties, and if there are any Government pleaders here 
present as members they will bear me oul when I say that the costs in 
acquisition cases are the secret pocket out of which the life savings of 
Government pleaders sometimes come. Then I want to make the compen¬ 
sation to be given to private owners more equitable than ft at present is. 
That I want to achieve, first of all, by imposing an obligation to give com¬ 
pensation in kind and in specie in certain cases. Thus, for example, if people 
are deprived of tenements it is certainly equitable that other tenements 
should be found for tliem before the unfortunate people are evicted Then 
I want to enlarge the scope of loss and damage to be considered in calcu¬ 
lating compensation. Here of course the Joss and damage is to be iaken 
in the legal sense, but its scope can be equitably enlarged so that these 
matters may be taken into consideration in calculating the amount of com¬ 
pensation. And lastly 1 want also to compel the jiarties, whether Govern¬ 
ment or private, in whose behalf or for w'hosc bcnt'fit th(' land is acquired, 
to acquire tho remaining land which is injuriously affected by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the more important portions. It will be readily seen that if out of a 
given iU’ea the Government or othe»* parties acquire the important portions, 
the ow’ner really will not know what to do with tin* section remaining 
undisposed t)f It is only equitable, then'fore, if the best portions arc 
acquired the part\ acqijaring it should also be comjielled to acquire the 
remaining portion, thus disposing «of the whole plot and saving the owner 
tho trouble and possible ]f>ss of trying to dispose of the balance left over. 
Then it is also equitable that c()ri)orations and public bodies should be 
prohibited from making a trade of land acquisition and augment¬ 
ing their revenues by a profiteering sort of arrangement. This 
Government are always prepared to do for corporations and cor¬ 
porations are likely to go in for more land than they really 
require for their purposes, letting out tho remaining land on a profiteering 
basis in order to make the financial ends of their schemes meet somehow. 
Then there is one important point, and that is about the restoration of the 
land wdiich has been excessively acquired and remains undisposed of in 
the hands of Government or the party for whom the laud has been 
acquired. What is to be done with regard to this land? The man who is 
deprived of it has of course the first equitable claim to get back possession 
of that land, and therefore I want to impose a legal obligation upon 
Government to have the claim of the own(‘r considered first \o any land which 
may remain undisposed of after a certain definite time Then generally I 
want to deprive this land acquisition business of its technical character, 
technical in the judicial and engineering sense. Here I would quote 
Tiigh authority on Ibis point, namely, Sir Norman Macleod, who, as Pre¬ 
sident of the Tribunal, had, I believe, a lot to do with regard to land 
acquisition in Bombay. In the first place he says: 

“ The quo.stions which must iiece.ssarily most often an.se before the courts are 
those connected with the appraisement of the compensation to be awarded to the 
owner whose land is being compulsorily acquired, and it must be admitted that a 
court of law is a mosft unsuitable forum for the decision of such questions.*' 

And with regard to the technical arbitrators, engineering surveyors tind 
helpers, he says: * " ' 

“ Land valuation is never much more than guess work but the margin of error 
ie far more likely to increase than decrease with the attempt to arrive at an accurate 
solution by means of elaborate reasonmg.'” 

If that is the judgment upon the assistance rendered by engineering 
surveyors aud helpers rt is perfectly right, I think, to try and get it Out 
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of the hands of the technical arbitrators> and I have already stated that 
I want also to take it out of the hands of a court of law. Thus I want 
to make this business as little technical as possible from the judicial and 
engineering point of view, and, in my opinion,, the best way to accom¬ 
plish this is to set up the old machinery of private arbitration which still, 
obtains within the areas of district municipalities in my own province at 
any rate. The machinerv of private arbitration amounts, as I have stated, 
to a consent decree which stops all further litigation- and oosts and gives 
the owner the satisfaction of having helped himself to justice by appointing 
arbitrators at whose hands he gets the award. These are three manifest' 
advantages. 1 hope, I have made out my claim before this House that - 
the Bill is conceived entirely in a oonstructive spirit. It contains some 
very useful amendments and 1 hope the House will give me leave to 
introduce this Bill and ultimately help me also to carry out some of the 
amendments. 

Mr. President : The question ie: 

" That leave he given to introduce a Bill to amoid the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, I introduce the Bill’. 

Mr. President: Perhai)8 I might as well remind Honourable Members 
that we have already established a convention in this House that motions 
for leave to introduce Bills are not to be opposed, and therefore Members 
will bear that in mind in making their speeches at this stage. 


THE INDIAN BEGISTBATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyai^ar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Kural). Sir, I rise to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill further to amend the Indian Eegistration Act, 1908. 

The Statement of Objects and Keasons annexed to this Bill has dealt 
elaborately with the circumstances under which the amendments are sought 
to be introduced in the Eegistration Act. Sir, I beg leave to move it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. 0. DuraiBwamy Aiyangar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Section 141.)' 

Sir Hari Singh Ckmr (Central Provinces Hindi-Divisions: NI^-n-Muham- 
madan); Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Penal Code. 

In the Statement of Objects and Eeasons appended fo my Bill and in 
the notes on clauses I have set out at some length the object I have inr 
view in asking for leave to introduce this Bill. Sir, I ask for leave. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Bari Singh Gonr: Sir, I introduce the BiH. 



THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDUliE (AMENDMENT) BILL.. 
(Amendment of Section 80.) 

Mr. a. Daraiflwamy Alyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor:, 
Non-Muhammadan BuraL); Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further 
to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. The objects and reasons are 
stated in the Statement appended to the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangai: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925. The reasons and the objects for which I 
seek to introduce this Bill are ^ivcn in the written Statement of Objects 
and Beasons which I have appended to the Bill. I beg, Sir, for leave 
to introduce the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INLAND STEAM-VESSELS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. E. O. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-^Iuhainnindan Bural): Sir, 
I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Inland' 
St(‘am-vess(‘ls Act. 1917. The scope and object of this Bill are fully 
explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate 
and improve the Law Reporta. The objects are given, Sir, in the State¬ 
ment appended to the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 

I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. The scope and’ object of the Bill are fully, 
explained in the Statement of Objects and Beasona. 

The motion was adopted. 


( 867 ) 
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Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU CHILD MAEBIAGE BILL. 

Bai Sahib M. Harbilaa Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara; General): Sir, I move 
'for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the 
Hindus. The object of the Bill is fully explained in the Statement of 
Objects and Beasons attached to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
1 do not desire to break the aonvention that Bills should not be opposed 
nt the introduction stage, but this is a Bill of a very peculiar character 
vdiioh requires the sanction of the Governor General. All that 1 wish to 
say is that, on behalf of the Government, I shall oppose any other motion 
after motion for introduction, other than a motion for circulation. 

Hr. President : The question I have fo put is: 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst 
4.he Hindus.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Bai Sahib M. Harbilaa Sarda: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INTEREST BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions * Muham- 
^madan Rural): Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to limit the interest 
<<5hargod on loans of various kinds in British India and to bring the law in 
-conformity to the needs of the people. The reasons for which I seek to 
introduce this Hill are given in the Statement of Objects and Beasons. 
I move the motion. Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

Haulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


' THE SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr, V. 0, BiSkat (H<*>mbay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Bir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860, for certain purposes. The reasons and objects are 
abated sufficiently in the Statement appended to the Bill. I ask for leave^ 
The motion was adopted. 

Mr, H, 0, Helkar: Sir} I introduce the Bill. 



idb: CRIMINAL LAW REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
znadan): Sir, 1 beg to move for leave to introduce. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Hi<')nourable Member is too late for 
that motion. He must cOme to item No. 25. 

Sir Hari Singh Sour: Sir, 1 beg to move: 


“ That the Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into 
•consideration. ’' 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 
on a point of order, the Bill not having been introduced, this motion canm^t 
be made. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, ma^ 1 explain myself. I had just gone out 
to get a book necessary for the purpose of introducing this Bill. On a 
very' similar occasion in the lust Assembly the Honourable the Homo Mem¬ 
ber happened to have gone out, and Sir Frederick Whyte allowed him to 
intKiduce the Bill out of its turn, and I ask you, Sir, to exercise the same 
discretion in m> favour. 1 went out for the puriiose of preparing myself 
with chapter and verse which will enable the House to give mo leave to 
introduce the Bill. This thing was delayed, and I knew my turn was 
coming, and therefore, I ran up for it. 1 was almost iti time, and you 
will find, Sir, I was only about a minute late when I came back to the 
House. I therefore ask you, Sir, to allow me to introduce this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, 1 have no desire to take 
a harsh view of the situation, but I do point out that the convention we 
have established is that Bills should be allowed to be introduced on the 
understanding that Members do not put down a second motion on the 
same day. That is the point. My Honourable friend has put down a 
second motion,' If you, in your discretion, Sir, are pleased to allow him 
the grace of introducing his Bill, I trust that you will not allow him to 
move a second motion on the same day. On these terms, I am willing 
that this Bill should be introduced. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I am perfectly prepared to give the Honour¬ 
able Member this undertaking that, if I am given leav(* to introduce this 
Bill, I shall be quite prepared to allow the second motion to stand ad¬ 
journed, provided I am allowc'd to make a state^mont that I formally intro¬ 
duce it; and then if the Honourable Member or any either Member wants 
time and moves for adjournment, I shall not oppose it. 

Mr. Preiddent: The convention, according to the Home Member, is that 
motions for leave to introduce Bills are not to bo opposed, with this reserva¬ 
tion that any Honourable Member who moves for leave to introduce a Bill 
will not put down further motions on the same Bill on the same day. 
The Honourable Member is entitled to put down further motions on any 
other day—^the next non-official day. If he accepts that position, the Chair 
fvUl allow him to move for leave to introduce his Bill. 

( 869 ) 
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sir Hsri Siafh Ckwrr Sir, I agree to it. Sir, I beg to move for leave - 
to introduce a Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions of the Indian* 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, lOOSr and the Code of Criminal Procedure,. 
1898. 

Honourable Members who were Membets of the last Assembly will^ 
remember that a similar motion for the r<'peal of Part II of the Criminal' 
Law Amendment Act of 1008 stood in my name and was passed by this 
House by an overwhelming majority. At that time even the nominated 
Hononurable'^Members of this House asked the Government whether they 
were prepared to modify the provisions of Part II so as to give the High 
Court some discrc'tion and jurisdiction for the purpose of enabling them 
to revise orders issut^d by the Governor General in Council or the Local 
Government and I understood the spokesman on behalf of Government 
to say that that was a separate question and would be decided if and 
when it was brought to their notice- Sir, I have taken advantage of the 
suggestion then mad(‘ in the’course of the discussions of my previous Bill 
to mfxiifv the provisions of my present Bill, and the purpose of it is to 
give the High Court jurisdiction to revise orders passed by the Governor 
General in Council and under the Devolution Rules hv the TjocrI Govern¬ 
ment. That is the first part of my Bill. Honourable Members will also 
remember that, in the report of the Repressive Law^s Committee, it was 
suggested—T do not use stronger language than that—it was suggested that 
the repressive laws should be repealed, and, on a motion to that effect 
moved by an Honourable Member in this House, several objections were 
taken to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws. The most weighty 
of them all was that there were certain foreigners, that the influx of foreign¬ 
ers in this country required the use of these executive powers. I have con¬ 
sidered, Sir, that objection of the Government and it is in view of the 
objection of the Governinont that T have moved for the addition of certain 
words in the Habeas Corpus section of tho Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The objoct of it is that, while the Government will retain the power of 
excluding foreigners and non-British subjects, they will not possess the 
same power ns regards British subjects, who will be subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act as enacted in the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure. In the result, therefore, Sir, mv Bill is a modified Bill which 
takes note of everv reasonable objection that has been raised hv Govern¬ 
ment to the w^holesale repeal of the regulations and the other repressive 
laws and to the repeal of Part IT of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
I flatter myself, Sir, wilh the belief that the Honourable the Home 
Member and those responsible for laving down the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment will meet me on this occasion hv supporting my measure, if and 
when it comes up for further consideration. For the present I ask for 
leave to’ introduce my Bill. 


Mr. Presidailt: Motion moved: 


*• That leave be given to introduce a Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions^ 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code of Criminal Prooe- 
'dure, 1898.” 

The motion was adopted. 

8lr Marl Singh Oonr: Sir, T introduce the BilL 



AMENDMENT' OF STANDING OimEES. 


Mr. PreMdent: The next item on the paper is a motion by Mr. Eanga- 
swami Iyengar for leave to amend the Standing Orders of the Legislative 
Assembly in the following manner: 

“ 1. To sub-order {$) of Standing Order 4 the following further proviso be added, 
namely : 

* Provided also that where Bills of which notices of motions for leave to intro¬ 
duce have been given, have been printed and circulated to tlie members, 
no fresh notice shall be necessary and such Bills shall have precedence in 
the order in which tliey stood on the last agenda of the previous session 
over other Bills of which notice may have been given.' 

2. In Standing Order 6 for the words ** Governor General " the words “ President 
or the decision of the Assembly whenever it deems it necessary ” he substituted. 

3. Standing Order 7 be re-numbered as 7 (/) and to tlie said Standing Order the 
following sub-orders be added, namely : 

‘ (2) On days not previously appropriated for the transaction of Government 
business, non-ofTicial business not disposed of on the days allotted tlierefor, 
may be transacted jn accordance with such agenda as may be settled hy 
the President. 

(3) On days when Oovernment bnsine.ss terminates earlier than 4 p.m., ponding 

non-official business may be traii.sacted in accordance with the agenda that 
may be .settle-1 by the President for the remainder of that day. 

(4) Whene\er non-official bu.sine.ss .set down for any day is undi.sposed of, the 

President may adjonrn the business of that day to bo tran.sacted on a day 
not already allotted for Government business.' 

4. In .sub-order {//) of Standing Order 8 for the word “five" the word “ten" be 
substituted. 

5. In Standing Order 9 after the words “sub.seqiient day", the words “allotted for 
the di.sposal of non-ofticial business of the same class" be inserted. 

6. In Standing Order 14 : 

(1) in sub-order (J) after the word “resolution" the word “quest <iii" be inserted; 

and 

(2) after sub-order (J) the following sub-order be inserted, namely : 

‘ (3) All questions that have been admitted shall be replied to by the member 
to whom they are addre.ssod as to aiatters of fact or information asked 
for, unlcs.s the Pre.sident in the e.vercise of his discretion decides to the 
contrary.' 

7. To suh-ordOi. (7) of Standing Order 24, the following provi.so be added, 

namely : 

‘ Provided also that the Assemhly may by a previous vote decide to continue 
the debate up to 7 p.m.’ 

8. In sub-order (£') (/r) of Standing Order 20 after the word “heads" the words 
“and except in .so f.ir as their discharge of public duties is concerned" be inserted. 

9. After clause (/) of the proviso to Standing Order 31, the following be inserted 

namely : ’ 

'{g) a motion must not anticipate any <|ue8tion suKstipitially identical with tJje 
one which has been appointed for consideration for a specific day or with 
reference to which a notice of motion has been previously given. 
Ex/ilanation .—Notices of resolutions which have not obtained a place in the 
ballot for non-official business on any particular day shall not be deemed 
• notices of motions in this behalf.’ 

10. In sub-order (5) of Standing Order 32 the words “and if the motion is moved 

by a non-official member, the member of the Government to whose department the 
matter relates shall have the right of speaking (whether he has previously spoken in 
the debate or not) after the mover has replied" be omitted. '<•» 
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11. After Standing Order 73 the following new Standing Order be inserted^ 
yiamely : 

' 73-A. All non-oflUcial business not included under questions, Bills, resolutions,, 
adjournment motions or the budget shall be brought up by motions of 
which not less than three days notice shall be given.’ 

12. For Standing Order 74 the following be substituted, namely : 

‘74 (/) Motions involving communications from the Assembly to the Governor 
General on his address or message or on any subject of public interest, 
shall be made by formal address after motion made and carried in the 
Assembly. 

(2) All such communications shall be made through the President.’ ” 

I now ask whether any Member has any objection to leave being given 
to Mr. Itangaswaini Iyengar. As no Member objects, 1 intimate that 
leave is granted. 

II 0 U 8 C not commit ted to Principles of Amendments on Motion for 
Reference to Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Before 
Mr. liangaswami Iyengar moves that the draft amendments be referred to 
a Select ('onimittce, I would crave, Sir, your ruling on a point of order. 
What will this r(‘for(*nce to Select (Vimmitti'e involve? I desire to make 
it perlc'ctly plain that, if it involves any acceptance of any of these rules in 
principle wiiich will prevent my subsequently contesting it in the full 
House, then 1 shall hav(‘ to adopt n differi'nt method to the one which I 
shall adopt in the olh(*r event. If it involves no question of my being 
d(‘barrc*d from anv kind of objection to the terms of the amendments, I 
shall not raise any opposition at this stage. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour ((kmtral Provinc(‘s Hindi llivisions: Non- 
Muhammadan) • May I point out. Sir, that, ever since the constitution of 
this Assembly, tlure havi* bt^en several rulings given by your pn'decessor 
to the effect that, whenever a Bill or a motion is referred to a Select 
Committee, the House stands committed to its principle, and that no 
reference to a Select Committee is possible unless the House previously 
signifies its assent to the principle of a JBill. The Honourable the Homo 
Member will bear me out. 

air. President: The Honourable Member from Nagpur forgets the 
ruling of my predecessor that, when a motion that the proposed amend- 
numts to Standing Orders be referred to a Select Committee is accepted by 
the House, it does not commit the House to the principle involved in any 
of those ami'iidments. It is no doubt true that, when a motion to refer a 
Bill to a Select Committee is accepted by the House, the House stands 
commi1ti‘d to the principle of that Bill. But, when a motion that amend¬ 
ments to Standing Orders be referred to a Select Committee is accepted 
by the House, it doc'S not commit the House to any principle of any of 
those amendments. 

(At this stage Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar stood up to speak.) 

Mr. President: What is it? 

Mr. S. Srinivasil Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 

T want to ask a question. 

Mr. President: Is it on a point of order? 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I want to ask whether the House cannot 
vote against any amendments made by a Select Committee- Supposing; 
a Bill is passed. 

Mr. President: There is no question of a Bill in this cate. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I am not dealing with this. You say, refer¬ 
ring to ordinary Bills . . . 

Mr. President: It has alread\ been ruled, times out of number, that,, 
when a Bill is referred to Select Committee, the House stands committed 
to the principle of that Bill. 

Sir Haii Singh Oour: I beg to enrjuirc if, in the case of the reference 
of amendments to Standing Orders to a Select Committee, the House is 
not committed to the principles of those amendments, to what is this 
House then committed? 

Mr. President: ^V) nothing except that tlu‘ Standing Orders in question 
require some amendments- Wind those amendiiH'nts should bo is to be 
enquired into and reported u])()n In the Si'leet t’ommiitee. This House 
is not to usurp the functions of the Seh'ct Committei* 

Sir Hari Singh dour: May I . . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wish to ask a question. 

I wish to ask whidher it would b(‘ possible for the Select Committoo 
to introduce and nqiort to this House amendments entirely at variance 
W'ith the amendments referred to it. 

Mr. President: It is not necessary to give any ruling on the question 

DOW. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjoro cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
inadan Kural): In view of the ruling that you have given on tho Honour- 
able Sir Alexander Muddimaii’s question, I do not think I shall bo justi¬ 
fied in taking up the time of the House by discussing the principles of tho 
amendments, and as the House is going to have an opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing very fully the principles of these amendments when they emerge 
from Select Committee, T simply make my motion. 

Mr. President: Th(* question is that the proposed amendments be 
referred to a Select Committee, 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr- President: Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiynngar has a motion for leave to 
amend the Standing Orders of the Legislative Asst'mbly in the following 
manner: 

“1. For sub-order (7) of Standing Order 4 the following be substituted, namely: 

*( 1 ) All pending notices shall be carried over to the pending list of busineu 
for the next session.* 

2. To Standing Order 16, the following proviso be added, namely ; 

‘Provided that when the President resolves to disallow a question he shall 
previous to such disallowance give an opportunity to the member isutting 
the question to show cause why his question should not be disallowed. * 
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3. In sub'Order (2) of Standing Order 32 for the first sentanoe the following be 
.substituted, namely :* 

‘As soon as a motion is made the President shall call upon membexs who have 

given notices of substantial amendments to move or not the amendments 

and thereupon other members may speak on the motion and the amend¬ 
ments in such order as the President may call upon them.’ 

4. In sub-order (S) of Standing Order 32, the words from '“and if” to “replied” 
omitted. 

5. In Standing Order 39, to sub-order (2) the following clause be added, namely 

'(c) or if the member in charge moves that the Bill be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinions thereon, any member may move as a*' 
amendment that the Bill be referred to a select committee or be taken 
into consideration.’ 

6. To Stanaing Order 53, the following be added, namely : 

‘In respect of any of the points so referred for reconsideration any member 

may move an amendment in the same manner as amendments to the Bill 

are moved.' 

7. In sub-order (^) of Standing f)rder 54, after the words “such day” the words 
“and in such order on ^the list of busines.s” be inserted. 

8. In sub-order (:2) of Standing Order 66, for the words “shall be a member” the 
words “and the mover shall be members” be substituted. 

9. In sub-order {£) of Standing Order 61, for the word “withdrawn” the words 
“not moved” be substituted and the following be added at the end, namely :— 

‘This shall not prevent any other member in whose name the same resolution 
stands from moving when he gets his turn.’ 

10. In sub-order (i) of Standing Order 70, the words “has been disallowed under 
the rules or these .standing orders or” be omitted. 

11. In Standing Order 72, for the words “to be considered” the words “taken 
for consideration” be substituted. 

12. To Standing Order 74, tlie lollowmg sub-order be added, namely : 

‘Communications from the Governor General to the Assembly shall be made 
by a written message through the President or informally through a 
member of the Government.’ 

13. After Standing Order 74, the following now standing order be inserted, 
namely : 

‘74-A. Any message of the Governor General to the Assembly may be made 
the subject-matter of an address by the Assembly to the Governor 
General under Standing Order 74.’ 

14. The'following new standing orders be inserted, namely: 

*1. All resolutions of the Governor General or the Governor General in Council 
involving an expenditure not provided for in th(‘ current budget shall 
be communicated to the Assembly at least hfteen days before incurring, 
the expenditure if the Assembly is in session then and at the next* 
sitting of the Assembly in other cases. 

On such communication to the Assembly it shall be competent for any member 
of the Assembly to bring a motion on two days’ notice.’ 

* 2. In voting of grants, any member may move that the demands be taken 
iri a particular order for discussion and on taking the sense of the 
Assembly on such a motion the demands shall be put in the order 
which has been so assented to 
« 

Mr. President: nv.y Member any objection to leave being granted 

to Mr. Diiraiswamy Aiyangar? 

As no Member objects, I intimate that leave is granted. 
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Hr. 0. Dnraigwsmy Aij&gai: Sir, 1 move that the proposed amend¬ 
ments be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Preaidexit: Perhaps it will be eonveuient it both these sets of 
amendments are referred to the same Select Committee. With ^our 
consent, therefore, I announce that one Select Committee will be appoint¬ 
ed to deal with both sets of amendments. 

* Election of Select Committee on Amendments to Standing Orders. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that nominations for the Select 
Committee on the amendments of Standing Orders will bo received up to 
12 Noon on Saturday, the 5tb February, and the election, if necessary, will 
be held in this Chamber on Tuesdav the 8th February. Und(‘r Standing 
Order 56(2) the Committee will be composed of the President, the Deputy 
President and seven members elrotod by the single transferable vote. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of Ihe Clock on Wednesday, 
the 2nd February 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
SEleveb of the 'Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Inaccuracy of Sind Electoral Roixs. 

249. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Are Government aware that the 
electoral rolls of Sind for the Assembly were prepared with complete dis¬ 
regard of accuracy, many names being oft repeated and many omitted and 
“thoBe of persons long dead being inserted? 

(b) Is it true that this defect was said to he due to want of establishment 
requisite for preparing the rolls and Government refused to sanction ex¬ 
penditure for such establishment though asked for? 

(c) Do Government propose to renaedy this drawback so as to ensure 
accuracy in future? 

Mr, L. Graham: (a) and (b) Elections for Indian and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures constituti' a IVovincial Subject and the Electoral Regulations 
assign the responsibility for the prtqiaration of electoral rolls to othcers of 
the Local Government In these circumstances, the Government of India 
-have no information regarding these parts of the question 

(c) The Government of India will forward the Honourable Member’s 
•question to the Bombay Government with a view to the taking by them 
'of such action as they may consider to be appropriate 

Inaccukacy of Bhagalfuk, Purnea and Santhal Paroanas Electoral 

Rolls. 

250. *Xumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government aware of the 
fact that the electoral roll prepared for the Bhagalpur, Pumea and 
Santhal Pargemas constituency of the Legislative Assembly is full of mis¬ 
takes in descriptions and double entries? If so, how do Government 
propose to remedy the defects. If they do not propose to do anything 

. In the matter will they state reasons for the same? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
which I have just given to the last question. The Government of India 
will forward the Honourable Member’s question, to the Government of 
Hihar and Orissa with a view to the taking by them of such action as 
they mnay consider to be appropriate. 

Construction of Muzapfarpur-Sitamarhi Railway, 

’251. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my question 
No. 1066 of the 8th March, 1926, regarding the construction of a direct 

( 377 ) A 
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Eailway line between Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi on the Bengal and North- 
Western Kail way, are Government aware that in reply to a question in 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 25th July, 1921, the 
local Government stated that “the necessity for the proposed line has 
been brought to the notice of the Government by the Commissioner of 
the Division, and it has been included in the list of Kadi way projects 
recently prepared for early construction”? 

(b) Are Government aware that in reply to a question in the Bihar and 
Ordssa Legislative Council on the 17th August, 1926, the local (govern¬ 
ment laid on the tabic a “list showing in order of urgency, the new lines 
of Kailwa,>s in Bihar and Orissa, which should tjikc an early place in 
the progranune of construction for the year 1927-28”, and that in this list 
the proposed Muzaffarpur-Sitamarhi Kailway, (Bengal and North-West¬ 
ern Kailwa>) has been given the first place “to show its importance”? 

(r) Will the Govemmeut be pleased to staU' what is the latest com¬ 
munication which they have received on this subject from the local Gov¬ 
ernment, and from the Agent, Bengal and North-Western Kailw^ay, and 
also indicate what progress, if any, has been made towards the construc¬ 
tion of the proposed Kailway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes 

(c) No further communication has been reecaved from the Governmert 
cf Bihar and Orissa or tlu' Agent, Bengal and North-Western Kail way 
since the reply given to the Ilonourablc Member s question No. 1006 of 
8th March, 1926, regarding the railway in question. 

Indian Repuesentation on Fiji Legislative Council. 

252. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it not a fact that out of twelve 
non-official seats in the Legislative Council of Fiji, only 3 seats are pro¬ 
posed to be provided for the representation of the Indian settlers, and 
that as many as 6 seats are to be given to the Europeans, who number 
only about 3,878, while the Indian population in the Colony is about 
65,600? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Indian Deputation to Fiji, as well as the 
Colonies’ Committee strongly urged that the Indians should be conceded 
an equal number of seats in the Legislative Council, with the non-official 
European community, and that this view was accepted by the Government 
of India? If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased td say why “they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals” 
which seek to restrict the right of representation of the Indians in Fiji? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: The answer to (a) and the first 
part of (b) of the question is in the affirmative. As the Honourable 
Member will observe from the correspondence which was published in 
the Gove’mment of India Resolution No. 24-Overseas, dated the 12th 
January, 1927, while the Government of India have not modified their 
opinion that the number of seats offered to Indians in the Fiji Legislative 
Council is inadequate, they consider that in the circumstances it was 
undesirable bv continuing to press their full claim at the present junc¬ 
ture to cause further delay in the grant of increased representation to 
the Indian community and to incur the risk of the offer being withdrawn. 
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Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that, before the appointment 
of the Indian deputation, the Fiji Government gave a pledge that the 
position of Indians in Fiji would in all respects bo equal to that of any 
other class of His Majesty’s subjects? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I must ask for notict* of that 
question because it is esstmtial that 1 should compare the actual words of 
the pledge given, if any. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Ir it not in the Fiji Rmfal Gazetfe of 27th 
Juno, 1921? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I cannot say. 

Mr. R, K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Do Govennneut propose to pursue 
this matter or liavi' they acquiesced in the conditions? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Tf iu\ Honourable friend had read 
carefully tlu- correspondence that has been published, he would have seen 
that our acjqulescenee is for the ])rose*nt only. I do not expect iny Honour¬ 
able friend to acquiesce in the ])olic\ of take what _\ou can got at once and 
ask for more, at the j)rop< r time, but 1 can assure Him that that appears 
to be the most practieal policy. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukl^am Chetty: But when do they intend to pursue 
the matter and to press for more representation tor Indians? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: In due course, at the most season- 
able and suitable opportunity. 

Appointment of Permanent Agent op Government of India in Fiji^ 

253. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government kindly state 
the reasons which led to the abandonment oi the proposal to appoint a 
permanent Agent of the Government of India in Fiji, to look after the 
interests of the Indians? 

(h) With regard to the question of the addition to the Fiji Government 
service of “an officer possessed of special Indian experience and language 
qualifications”, will the Government kindly state the reasons as to why 
the appointment of such an officer is restricted only to “a retired officer 
of the Indian Civil Service”? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) If the Honourable Member 
will refer to the correspondence about the position of Indiana in Fiji 
recently published, he will see that the proposal to which he refers was 
abandoned because the Colonial Office would not accept the necessity for 
such an appointment in view of the represent ation upon the Legislative 
Council now offerc'd to Indians and in view of the fact that they Jiave 
agreed to occasional visits to Fiji by authorised ly^presentatives of the 
Government of India. 

(h) The appointment in question is not expressly restricted to a retired 
officer of the Indian Civil Service. The Colonial Office desired to obtain 
an officer possessed of special Indian experience and language qualifica¬ 
tions who would be competent to act as special adviser to the Governor 

Fiji on matters affecting Indians in the island. The Secretary of State 
evidently thought that such an officer might be available amongst retire^ 
officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

A 2 
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Concessions poa Ofpicees of Indian and Xon-Indian Domicile ok 

State Railways. 

254. *Mr. M. S. Sesha A 3 ryangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether, when the new scales of pay with overseas allowance 

were sanctioned for superior officers on State Railways in 
1920, it was ruled that Indian officers already in service 
should get an increase of pay in lieu of and equal to over¬ 
seas pay drawn by officers of Non-Indian domicile: 

(b) whether the above rule applies also to a cadre divided into grades 

or incremental scales of pay with separate scales of over¬ 
seas allowance applicable to each grade; and whether Indian 
officers already in service are to receive on promotion to higher 
grades, increase of pay in lieu of overseas allowance appli¬ 
cable to the respective grades; and 

(c) whether on Company’s Railways on which similar conditions 

prevailed, t.e., on which Indian officers were appointed to 
the old grades on the understanding that no discrimination 
* was to be mfide an respect of emoluments between officers 
of Indian and Non-Indian domicile, Indian officers are not 
as on State Railways entitled to increase of pay in lieu of 
the overseas allowance applicable to their grade or to the 
grades to which they may be subsequently promoted? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsohs*. (a) New scales of pav with overseas pay were 
sanctioned in 1920 and 1921 for the Imperial Service of Engineers, and 
thf Superior Revenue Establishment (excluding the Stores, Medical and 
Coal Departments) Indian Officers in service on the date of introduc¬ 
tion of the new scales of pay were granted additional pay equivalent ro 
the overseas pay : Engineer officers in service at the time who had been 
appointed by the Secretary of State in England were granted the over¬ 
seas pay. 

(b) On the introduction of the new scales of pay on the State Railways 
the division of the services into grades, where they existed, was abolished; 
but, for appointments below the administrative ranks, a dual scale of 
basic pay based on the total length of service was introduced for District 
and Assistant Officers, overseas pay being the same for each class accord¬ 
ing to the length of service. There is no longer therefore any grade pro- 
niotion of officers, either Indian or Non-Indian. 

(c) Except the Burma Railways, on which special rates of pay were 

lu existence, other Company-worked Railways were authorised to grant 
to their officers scales of pay and overseas pay not exceeding those 
granted to the State Railway Officers. Except the South Indian Rail¬ 
way all other Company-worked Railways, who were so authorised, adopted 
a dual scale similar to that referred to in clause (b) above. But the 
South Indian Railway while abolishing the grades amongst the classes of 
District and Assistant Officers, fixed separate rates of pay for the two 
classes. < 

On the South Indian Railway, Indian Officers, in service, on the date 
on which the new scales of pay were brought into force, were granted the 
equivalent of overseas pay admissible to their class, but as the acting 
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allowance rules of that Railway are more liberal than on the other Com* 
pany-worked Railways the Board of Directors decided that it was not 
necessary to continue the additional pay on promotion to a higher class.- 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government ard 
satisfied with the arrangement that the South Indian Railway have made 
in giving effect to these concessions granted to them by the vote of this 
House which are just the same as have been given on the State Railways? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: May I explain? As I understand it, the objec¬ 
tion taken to tlie action of the South Indian Railw^ay by the Honourable* 
Member and others is not in any way connected wdth the grant of the 
Lee Commission concessions. The objection is in regard to the provision 
which was made by the Board of Directors in, I think, 1921 when over¬ 
seas pay was originally granted, that Indian officers, though they were 
given allowances equivalent to oversf'as pit,>, lost those allowances wffien 
they wer(‘ promoted to higher rank. The grounds on which the Boaid 
of Directors decided that allowarcts should not be continued to any officer 
in the service when promoied to a higher rank w^crc tlint their acting 
allowance rules were more liberal than those of other railways. It is not 
a matter in wdiich it is ])Ohaible for the Government of India to interfere 
with the discretion of the Board of Directors in dealing with thei? 
establishments. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Is it not a fact that thi* expenditure 
which the South Indian Railw'ay incurs in working exponses on account 
of these rates of pay wall directly come into the qiu'slion of the division 
of the profits betw'een the State Railw'ay and the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I have not quite caught the Honour¬ 
able Member’s question. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Is it not the case that the working 
expenses of the South Indian Raihvay in respect ot thesi establishments 
ib a matter wdiich directly affects the return and the division of profits 
between that Company and the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Then is it not the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to see that in the matter of working expenses the establisliment is 
justly dealt with? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is a question of the contractual relations 
between the Government of India and the Company. 


DiPRIVATION or Indian Oftickrr on South Indian Railway op 
Admissible Concessions. 

255. •Mr. M. 8. Sesha A 3 ryangar: Will the Government be "pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that on the South Indian Railway, the 
Indian officers are denied the additional pay referred to 
in the preceding question, though both their own Chief 
Auditor and the Government Examiner of Accounts have 
advised against this action; 
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(b) whether it is a fact that in the statement of Lee concessions 

which the Government of India sanctioned to the South 
Indian Bailway and which the Home Board of that Bailway 
accepted in their entirety, it is stated that existing Indian 
officers are to get the scales of pay, overseas pay, etc., but 
future entrants are to receive basic pay only, and 

(c) whether it is a fact that in spite of the above, the South Indian 

Bail way still den> to their Indian officers, what they are 
entitled to, under existing orders and under the undertaking 
given by them and referred to in part (a) above? 

2. If the answer to part 1 (c) above is in the affirmative, are the 
Government of India prepared to insist on the South Indian Railway to 
rectify at once the injustice meted out to the Indian officers with retros- 
"pective effect from the date the Lee concessions came into force? 

ICr. A- A. L. Parsons: (a) 1 would refer the Honourable Member to 
my reply to part (c) of his previous question 

Government have no information about the views held bv the Chief 
Auditor and Government Examiner of Accounts of the South Indian Rail¬ 
way. 

(h) When the concessions recommended by the Lee Commission were 
extended to the officers of the Soulh Indian Railway, it was ordered that 
the existing incumbents of Asiatic domicile should continue to draw the 
pay and allowances admissible to them under rules in force at the time. 
The question of granting such officers any overseas pay did not arise, 
(c) Does not arise nor does point 2 of the question. 

Inadequate Recruitment of Minorities to Audit and Accounts 

Offices. 

256. *lC&ulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
io state: 

fi) the total permanent strength of accountants and senior acoounb- 
ants separately and the number of the Musalmans perma¬ 
nently employed as such in each of the Civil, MUitary, 
Bail way and Post and Telegraph Accounts, and Audit Offices 
respectively; 

(ii) the methods of recruitment to the above posts in the various 

offices; and 

(iii) the measures, if any, taken to secure the appointment of 

minorities, in pursuance of the Government of Indisi, Home 
' Department memorandum on the subject? 

(b) Do Government propose to reserve at least J of the posts mentioned 
in part (a) above with a view to adjust the claims of minorities as is done 
in the case of several other All-India services to which recruitment is made 
bv means o^ competitive examinations, a.gr., the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service? 

Inadequate Recruitment of Minorities to Audit 4Nd Accounts 

Offices. 

257. *Kaulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
number of the Musulman accountanta and senior accountants in the various 
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Audit and Aocoui^ts offices is extremely small, and that, for instance, on the 
Bailway Audit side there are only 8 Musulmans out of 122 accountants? 

(b) Are <3rovemment aware that this position is the natural consequence 
•of unequal and inadequate recruitment of the Musulmans in the direct 
grades from which accountants are generally recruited? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what action it proposes 

to take: < 

((i) to ensure the recruitment of an adequate number of the Musul¬ 
mans to the clerical posts; and 

(ii) to ensure recruitment of an adequate number of Musulmans as 
accountants, both from departmental men and from amongst 
the outsiders? 

Restriction ot Ct.eiucal Appointments to First Division Matric ulates 
BY Chief Auditor, Nouni Western Railway. 

258. *Maulvi Muhammad Takub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Chief Auditor, North Western Railway has for some years past restricted 
appointments to clerical posts only to those matriculates who have passed 
in the 1st Division, exception being made in the case of men who can 
bring strong recommendations? 

(h) Are Government also aware that no such restriction exists in any 
of the offices under the Government, when the starting pay is so low as 
Es. 39 per mensem? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to instruct that officer to remove the restriction? 

Proportion of Mttssalmans in Chief A^DITOR^s Office, East 
Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway. 

259 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government be plesised to 
state the permanent sanctioned strength of Assistant Superintendents, 
sub-heads, clerks, classes I and II separately, and the number of Musulmans 
-peTmanently, holding each of these posts, separately, in the office of the 
Chief Auditor, East Indian Railway and Chief Auditor, Eastern Bengal 
Bailway ? 


Mufsalman as Examiner for Accounts Examination. 

261. *Maulvi l^uhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any Mussulman has ever been appointed as examiner for accounts 
examinations held for the recruitment of accountants? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 266 to 269 and 261 together. 

The information required by the Honourable Member is being collected 
and will be furnished to him as soon as possible.. 

Tboportion of Mussalmans in Divisional Superintendevt’s Office and 
Divisional Audit Office, North Western Railway. 

260. *Maiilvl Muhammad Yakub: (n) Will the Government be pleased 
to state separately the total number of appointments made to the clerical 
establishment of the Divisional Superintendent's office and the Divisional 
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Audit Office of the North Western Eailway at Delhi April 1926 up^ 
to date, giving the number of non-Muslims and Muslims separately and 
the province to which each of them belongs? 

(b) Is it a fact that during the last one year and a quarter about l^^ 
clerks have been appointed in the Divisional S^uperintendeait’s Office, Delhi 
and that all of them are Bengalee Hindus? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: (a) and (b). With regard to appoint¬ 
ments in the Clerical Establishment of the Divisional Superintendent’s 
Office and Divisional Audit Office, Delhi, the Honourable Member is re¬ 
ferred to the repl,\ given to a similar unstarred question No. 3 asked by 
him on the 27th January last. I will enquire and let him know whether 
the facts are ns stated in the second part of the question. 

Bktteii Police SurERVisioN for New Delhi. 

262 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is the statement published in 
the Hinduatan Times, dated the 21st January, 1927, on the first page to 
the effect that dacoifs and assassins are having the upper hand in New 
Delhi, that the inhabitants in the new city are living in perpetual fear 
and that the honour of their families as well as their property are in 
imminent danger, substantially correct? 

(h) If so, what steps do Government propose to take immediately in 
order to safeguard the honour, lives and property of the inhabitants of the 
new capital? 

(c) Do Government contemplate the posting of a strong armed police 
force on patrol duty in Raisina specially at night? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply which I gave to question No. 224 \esterda.\ 

Prohibition of Artificial Ghee for the Army. 

268. ^Pandit Tbakar Baii: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief has been pleased to prohibit the 
use of artificial ghee for the Army? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be- 
pleased to stale the reasons for doing so? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the affirmative 

(I)) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the state¬ 
ment made by His Excellency the C/Ommander-in-Chiet on the 23rd 
August la%t in the Council of State in reply to question No- 43. 

^ Luggage Concession on Third Cias.s Ticket. 

264. *Pandit Thakar Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what year the quantity of 15 seers luggage free per one third class tiokek 
was fixed for the first time in India? 

(h) Is this quantity not uniform all over the railways in India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) It is not possible to ascertain how long ago the* 
quantity of luggage allowed free per 8rd class ticket was fixed at 16 seers. 
It was over 30 years. 

(j6) Yes, with the exception of a few Railways which allow 20 seerB.* 
by mail train. 
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Grievances op Subordinate Employees op the Bengal Nagpub 

Railway. 

265. *Mr. 1C. K. Achftrya: (a) Has tha attention of Government beem 
drawn to the serious discontent among the workmen and subordinate em¬ 
ployees of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway? 

(6) Is it a fact that the discontent is alleged to be due to the mam 
causes—^namely, insecurity of service, insufficiency of wages, and ill-treat¬ 
ment by the supervising staff? 

(c) What steps are being taken to find out how far these grievances are* 
well-founded, and how they may be satisfied? 

(d) Is it a fact that a large number of labourers from the Khargpur 
workshops, and a number of Station Committee chowkidars have been 
recently dismissed in an arbitrary manner, and that appeals made to the 
officers concerned have not yet been seriously considered? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes. The Honourable Member has no 
doubt seen the very full press communique published by the Agent on* 
January 28r(l last. If he has not, I will gladly show him a copy of it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Ma> 1 ask. Sir, whal steps th(‘ Government of India 
propose to take to Tunke enquiries into this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have already discussed the matter 
fully with the Agc'iit of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and I am entirely 
satisfied that he has taken n very reasonable and concilijitory attitude in 
regard to the matter. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mnv I ask, Sir,^ what is the rernedv for those workers, 
who are not satisfied with the Agent’s decision so that their grievance may 
be considered by an impartial body? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Thev can resign their appointments,, 
Sir. 


Inadequate Pay op the Lowest Staff on Bengal Nagpur and 
South Indian Railway-^. 

266. *Mp. M. K. Acharya: (a) Is it a fact that the pay of the lowest 
workers in the Bengal Nagpur workshops ranges from Rs. 11 to Rs. 16 per' 
month, and of the lowest clerical staff from Rs. 20 to Rs. 28? 

(ft) Is it a fact that on the South Indian Railway simflarly the starting* 
pay of clerks ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 only? 

(c) Have Government considered whether the above scales are suffi¬ 
cient to maintain the families of the men concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The minimum rates of pay of 
the lowest paid non-skilled workers in the Bengal Nagpur Railway work¬ 
shops are Rs. 9 a month for women and boys and Rs. 13/8/0 a month 
for men. The minimum pay of the lowest paid clerical staff is Rs. 28 per 
mensem. 

(ft) The starting pay of junior clerks on the South Indian Railway fs 
Rs. 20/8/0 per mensem. Revision of this rate is under the consideration! 
of the South Indian Railway Company. 

(c) The Government have no reason to think that the scales of pay on- 
the Bengal Na^ur Railway are insufficient, but they understand that the 
Afirent has imdertaken to examine cases where for special reasons' tha^ 
minima may be considered low. 
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Mr. V, M. JoiAii: May I ask, Sir, on what principle the minimum 
rates of pay of railway servants are fixed? 

The ZBonouralil# Sir Oharles Innes: Perhaps the best answer I can give 
the Honourable Member is that we can get, for every vacancy we have 
^on the railway, a great many applicants. 

Mr. V. M. Joshl: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
will not get, for high salaries, people for the superior services, if they 
advertise for them? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I do not think that question arises, 
•rSir. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does the Honourable Member regard Bs. 9 
.as a human wage for any human being in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: 1 imagine, Sir, that a very large 
(proportion, at any rate of the agricultural workers in this country, get a 
great deal less than Bs. 9 a month. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member consider that a living 
wage, or a just wage, for any worker? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The answer is that a great many 
people live on that wage. 

Mr- Ohaman Lall: But docs the Honourable Member consider that an 
’honest, a just and a pro|)or wage to give any worker? 

,The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The Honourable Member is entitled 
*to ask m6 questions of fact, not of opinion. 

MX. Ohwnan Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
lie liimsolf has ever tried to live on Its. 9 a month? 


Action on Indian Trade Union Act. 

267. *Mr. M. K. Aoharya: When do Government propose to bring the 
Indian Trade Union Act into operation? Have any Begistrars of TVade 
Unions as contemplated in the Act been appointed in any province? 
’Wfhat steps do Government propose to take to put into effect the provisions 
•of the Act for affording facilities for the organisation and registration of Trade 
T^lnions in India? 

The Hoi|0unU51e Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: As regards the first part of 
the question, the attention of the Honourable Membeir is invited to the 
reply given to a similar question a^ed by Mr. V. V. Jogiah on 31st 
January last. The 'Government of India have no particulars of the 
-appointment of Begistrars but they will draw the attention of Local Gov¬ 
ernments to the necessity of appointing Begistrars before the Act is brought 
into force. All the provisions of the Trade Unions Act will become opera¬ 
tive on the issue of the notification required by section 1(8) of the Act. 


'OOVXENMENT AcTION RE TaNJOEE DiSTEIOT BoaUD BaILWAY EXTENSIONS. 

268. ^Mr. A. Eangaswami lyan^: 1. Will the Government b6 pleased 
ito -etate whether .they .have examin id the Ibgal position As regatds the 
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light of the Government of India to terminate the ownership of the 
^Tanjore District Board of: 

(a) the Mayavaram-Mutupet section of the Tanjore District Railway 
which was originally owned jointly by that Board and the 
Local Government and which is being subsequently solely 
owned by that Board after payment in full to that Local 
Government of the price for the half-share owned by it; 

(h) the extensions of the said line lo Arantangi, Vedaranjam and 
the Nidamangalam-Manangudi section constructed wholly out 
of the funds of tho Board under the Branch line terms; and 
f(c) the Mayavaram-Tranquebar line just constructed, for which 
a concession had been granted to the Board and capital had 
been advanced by the Board for such construction? 

12 Will the Government be pleased to say wh^^ther any agreement has 
actually been executed in terms of the concession with special reference 
to the purchase clause of the Branch line terms in respect of the above 
extensions? If not, is it proposed to enforce the purchase clause legally 
or equitably? 

3. Have the Government given notice to the Board of their desire or 
mtention to use the purchase clause? If so, is it the special purchase clause 
or the ordinary purchase clause that is contemplated to be used? 

4. Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact 
iihat when the Madras Government was asked to insert a purchase clause 
*for the first time when sanction was asked for the construction of the 
■^tension, it gave an assurance to the Madras Government that under 
ordinary circumstances it was not intended to enforce this clause, and asked 
*that Government to obtain the assent of the District Board to it in respect 
♦of the construction and working of that extension? 

5. Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact 
tliat the South Indian Railway Company repeatedly desired them to use 
their power of purchase against the District Board to compel its concur¬ 
rence to a scheme for the absorption of its profitable lines into the system 
of the main line company and whether similar efforts are being made now 
at the instance of the Railwav Board? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 , 2, 8 and 5. No 

4 No. The facts arc that, when the Government of Madras in 1898 
proposed that the District Board of Tanjore should be allowed to raise funds 
for the construction of certain extensions of the* Mavavaram-Mutupet Rail¬ 
way, the Government of India informed them that they were prepared to 
recommend to the Secretary of State that the extension of the Tanjore 
District Board Railway to Avadavarkoil 'should be undertaken by the 
District Board, the Government of India reserving the right to take over 
tho extension at any time on 12 months’ flotice by Jissuming* any liabilities 
in the form of debentures which the Board might have undertaken in 
order to raise the money, and on repayment of any further amounts which 
the Board might have spent out of the balances at their disposal. The 
Aladras Government was told that it was not intended to enforce this con¬ 
dition under ordinary circumstances for a period of 20 years at least, but 
in the progress of railway construction a time might arrive when it would 
1)6001116 inconvenient to maintain a short line of this kind as a separate 
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interest, and it was necessary for the Government of India to reserve the - 
power ot extinguishing this separate interest if at any time it became, im 
their judgment, inexpedient to maintain it. Subsequently in 1900 it was 
proposed to allow the Tanjore District Board to acquire the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment’s share in the Mayavaram-Mutupet Bailway itself on similar con¬ 
ditions, and these conditions were accepted both with regard to the 
original Mayavaram-Mutupet line and its subsequent extensions by the 
Tanjore District Board- 

Mr. K. V. Bangaswami Ayyangar: Am I to take it, Sir, that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s sanction was sought in the year 1900 to the making 
over of the Madras Government’s share in the Tanjore District Board 
Bailway and that the Government of India reserve to itself the power of 
purchase at that time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is so. Sir. 


Government Acfion re Tanjore District Board Railwiy Extensions. 

269 ♦Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table of the House: 

(a) all the correspondence between the Local Government, the Bail¬ 
way Companv and the Railway Board on the subject of the 
Tanjore District Board Bailwav extensions and the proposals 
for forcibly buying up this Railway system? 

{h) all the correspondence between the Local Government, the Bail¬ 
way Company and the Bailway Board regarding the revision 
of the working contracts for the working of District Board lines 
in Madras and the attempt to use the right to terminate the 
working contract as a means of ‘peaceful persuasion’ on the 
boards to part with their lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Paisons: (a) Government are not prepared to lav the 
correspondence on the table, but I place on the table a statement giving a 
resume of the events which led up to our recent negotiations with the*^ 
Tanjore District Board and a copy of a memorandum containing the offer 
which I made on behalf of the Government of India to the District Board 
when I met them last No>^embor Wo have not yet heard whether they have 
accepted this offer, wRich remained open until the Slst of January, and’ 
until we do so, it is not proposed to consider whether we should take action* 
to acquire the District Board Bailway in accordance witli the conditions 
accepted by the District Board at the time its construction was entrusted 
to them, as mentioned in my reply to the Honourable Member’s previous 
question* 

(b) Government are not prepared to lay the correspondence on the^ 
table, but I should like to explain that there is no ulterior motive of induc¬ 
ing the District Boards in Madras to part with their lines, underlying the^ 
revision of the working terms*of scxne of the District Board lines in* 
Madras. The position is that the present working terms in some instances 
^ not give to the working agency a sufficient proportion of the gross earn¬ 
ings to cover the expenditure actually incurred in working the lines, and* 
it is therefore necessary to revise them. Any revision must of courso 
lower the profits whi^h the District Boards concerned at present derive 
from their lines, and is therefore unpalatable to them. The Government 
of India are therefore considering whether, in order to meet the wi^ee 
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*of the District Boards, they shouJd not offer them the option of transfer- 
.ring the ownership of their railways to the Govemiiient o£ India and accept¬ 
ing in lieu an investment in the South Indian Kail way undertaking as a 
whole, much on the lines of the offer which 1 made to the Tanjore District 
Board. 


^Statement giving a reaumi of the evenU v'hich led tip to the recent negofintiona 
with the Tanjore District hoard for the transfer of the Tanjore District Board 
Railway to the Government of India. 

1. Early in 1923 the Railway Board learnt that the then Agent of the South 

Jndian Railway, in dealing with the proposaL for the development of railway 
communications in Southern India, which included the construction of an extension 
«of the Tanjore District Board from Arantangi to Karaikndi as an integral part 
tof the South Indian Railway, had pointed out that this proposal would raise 
very troublesome short-circuiting and routing controversias, and suggested that Gov¬ 
ernment should take over the whole oi the Tanjore District Board Railway. In 
October, 1923, the Government of India consulted the Madras Government on that 
proposal, and in June, 1924, they learnt that the District Board were not in favour 
of it, but that the Madras Government supported it on grounds of public policy. 
In July, 1925, the Financial Commissioner, Railways, met the Madras Government 
and the Chairman of the Tanjore District Board, and in order that the District 
Board should not be the loser by parting with its railway, while at the same time 
the difficulties which Bif*od in the way of the construction of the Arantangi- 

Karaikudi link should be overcome, tpui forward tentatively the proposal which, 
with the approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of State, has 
now definitely been offered to the District Board and is contained in the memorandum 

discussed with the District Board, a copy of which is also laid on the table. 

Memorandum prepared by Mr. A. A. L. Parsons^ I.O.S., Financial Com¬ 

missioner, Railways, for discussion with the Tanjore District Board. 

It is, 1 think, unnecessary for me to recajiitulate the previous history of the 
negotiations for transferring the ownership of the Tanjore Disti’* t Board Railway 
from the District Board to the Government of India. This proposal arose, as is 
known, because the Railway Board are anxious as an important item in their policy 
qf developing railway communications in Southern India, to construct a line from 
Arantangi via Karaikudi to Manamadurai, thereby converting the railway from 
Mayavaram to Arantangi into a through route. Since my predecessor met the 
Madras Government and the President of the Tanjore District Board on this question, 
this project has been fully worked out and examined; and now the only obstacle 
to its immediate inception is that the negotiations with the Tanjore District Board 
for the transfer of their railway have still to be completed. It is in the hope that 
we may be able to bring them to a mutually agreeable conclusion, and because 
I can now put in concrete terms for the consideration of the District Board a 
suggestion made by Mr. Sim fifteen months ago, that I should welcome an opportunity 
of meeting them during my present visit to the Madras Presidency. 

2. In putting this proposal to them, T wish to make it clear that both the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Railway Board fully recognize the obligations which the 
Railways in Southern India owe to the enterprise of the Tanjore District Board 
in having—as pioneers among the District Boards, I believe—raised substantial sums 
for the development of railway communication in their district; and they also 
resize that in doing so the Board looked forward quite properly and prudently to 
obtaining a sound (financial investlment 'for these funds. It is because ^ this 
that the Government of India and the Rail wav Board have been at pains to seek 
a solution which will not deprive the District Board of the fruits of their successful 
enterprise. 

. 3. The definite offer which I have to make is as follows : 

(i) The ownership of the Tanjore District Board RaOway should be transfer¬ 
red to the Government of India. 
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(ii) The capital eApenditore on the railway on the date of transfw of ower- 

ship should be brought into the accounts of the South Indian KAilwaiy 
undertaking os capital of tlie District Board, and should rank ^ually with 
the Secretary of State's capital and the South Indian Railway Com¬ 
pany’s ordinary capital for the purposes of dividents : that is to say 
the District Board will receive on its capital an annual return at the- 
same rate as the annual return which the South Indian Railway receives 
on its ordinary capital. 

(iii) It is necessary to stipulate that the District Board will not part with its 

interest or any part of its interest in the South Indian Railway line 
except to the Covernrnont of India. The jwsition will be as follows. 
The District Board will be under no obligation to sell its interest 
in Ihe lino at any time, nor will the Government of India be under 
any obligation to buy it; but if they mutually agree to a transfer of 
the inlorest in the lino to the Government of India, the terms‘of the 
transfer will ordinarily be based on the average return received during 
the three pieceding years by the District Board on its capital as con¬ 
trasted with the rate at which the Government of India is borrowing 
at the time of purchase. For example, if the average return to the 
District Board had been 7 per cent, and the Government of India rate 
of borrowing 5 per cent., the purchase price will be the equivalent of 1 
2/5ths of the capital of the District Board. 

(iv) The South Indian Railway Conlpany are guaranteed a minimum dividend 

of 3^ per cent, per annum. It is not in the least likely ever to come 
into play, but, if the District Board of Tanjore so desires, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are willing to extend this guarantee to their capital. 

4. The District Board will naturally wish to know what the results to them 
of accepting this offer are likely to be. I give them for the last five years in the 
following table : 


Year. 

Capital 

outlay. 

Net receipts of the Tanjore 
District Board. 

Return on capital. 

Actual. 

On ihe basis 
of the return 
received by 
the South 
Indian 
Railway 
Company. 

Difference. 

Actual. 

On the 
ba^is of the 
return 
received by 
the South 
Indian 
Railway 
Company, 

Difference* 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1921-22 

66,68,431 

2,80,841 

3,17,466 

+ 86,624 

4'22 

4*77 

+ •66 

1922-23 

67,02,879 

3,41,502 

8,69,829 

+ 27,827 

6*09 

6-51 

+ •42 

1928-24 

67,11,909 

6,71,068 

5,47,629 

—23,366 

8-51 

1 

8-16 

—•35 

1924-26 

67,72,918 

6,65,711 

6,08,248 

+ 2,037 

• 8'33 

8*89 

+ C4 

1926-26 

1 6fl,06,2« 

5,15,393 

6,61,432 

+ 46,039 

' 7-67 

8*25 

+ •68 


In 1923-24 cyclone damage caused the diversion of a considerable amount of 
trafUo over lines in the Tanjore District, which normally they would not receive, 
thus fortuitously increasing the net receipts of the District Board and reducing 
those of the South Indian Railway. Apart from this year, the Tanjore District 
Board would have been better off by about Rs. 28,000 a year on average had they 
pkrticipated in the earnings of the South Indian Railway as a whole on the terms 
proposed instead of getting only the net receipts of their own lines. 
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5. The President and members of the District Board will, 1 ventore to hope». 
realize that under this offer there is no question of their being asked to part with 
their linetlor book value instead of what may be called market value. For it will 
entitle them to transfer at par from jtheir existing investment into an inveslment 
which, 08 the figures above show, holds out the prospect of an improved return of 
between one4hird and half per cent, with smaller chances of fluctuation owing to 
the wider area covered. And at the same time it secures to them at least the full 
market price and if anything more than the full market price, for tlieir investment, 
should it some day in the future ho agreed to transfer it to the Government of India. 
For the real effect of the proposal described in paragraph 3 (iii) of this memo¬ 
randum is to allow the cajiital invested by the District Board in the South Indian 
Hailway to be treated, for purposes of transfer, as the equivalent in safety, etc., of 
securities of the Government of India. This is not the view taken by the market. 

6. There is one other matter which also requires settlement. The District Board' 
have spent about 4 lakhs—I do not know the oxai I figure - on tin* Mayavaram-Tranque- 
bar Railway; the remaining capital expenditure on this lino has, for the time 
being, been put up liy the Government of India, pending a settlement of the general 
question. I am ready lo allow the District Board to increase their investment in 
tne Soutli Indian Railway undeitaking by an amount not in excess of either of the 
following limits, should they wish to d • so— 

(i) The accumulated balance of their Railway Cess fund on the date on which 

ownership of their ox’sting, lines is transferred to tho Government of 
India; 

(ii) the capital cost of tho Mayuvaram Tranquehar Railway. 

Alternntivoly the sum already supplied by the District Board could be returned 
to them with interest thereon from the date or dates on which it was advanced 
at the rate or rates at which the Government of India were then borrowing. 


Madbas, 

12ih Noi'embpr, 192fi. 


A. A. L. PARSONS, 
Financial Commiasionprf Eatlwayg, 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: How would my Honoui.tble friend des¬ 
cribe it? Is it peaceful persuasion or is it coercion that is proposed by 
which these district boards are asked to hand over the railway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : I should describe it, Sir, as a fair business offer. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government 
will be prepared to give me access to the correspondence on this matter, sa 
that I may know exactly what the position is now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am quite prepared to show the Honourable 
Member any correspondence on the subject that he wants to see. There 
is nothing secret about it at all, and it appears to have been the subject 
of a good deal of misapprehension. 

District Board Feeder RAii.w.iY or Tramway Development. 

270. *Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether any attempt has been made either by itsolf or 
by local Government to lay down a policy or offer any expert or financial 
assistance to local Boards in the construction of “light feeder railways 
and extra-Municipal tramwavs”, which are among the specific functions 
-assigned to them under the Devolution Buies to be dealt with by pro¬ 
vincial legislation promoted in this behalf, and when ministries in local 
Governments were encouraged or discouraged in the initiation of any suchi 
policy? 
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, .(6) Will the Gpveniment be pleased to state whether all or any of 
these aspects of Bistnct Board Feeder Bsilway or Tramway development) 
were ever brought before the Standing Railway Finance Committiie or the 
Central RaDw^y Advisory Committee at any time? 

(c) Will the ‘ Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
(bring up all the questions now under discussion in regard to the District 
Board Railways in Madras before this Committee and before the Assem* 
bly for its approval before (taking any decisions on the matter? 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). The policy of the Government of 
India with regard to light fe^er railways is laid down in their Railway 
Department's Resolution No. 2131-F., dated the 19th February, 1925» 
which was issued after consultation with the Central Advisory Coimcil. I 
'swould particularly invite the Honourable Member’s attention to paragraphs 
2.2 to 15 of that resolution. As he is aware, light feeder railways and 
extra municipal tramways are provincial transferred subjects; and it wf)uld 
not be pro])er for the Government of India to take the initiative in laying 
down the policy for their construction by Local Boards, for that would 
involve interference with the duties and responsibilities of the Ministers of 
the various provinces. On the other hand they, and the Railway Board, 
will always be prepared to give advice both with regard to any individual 
project or with regard to the general development of light railways if they 
are asked to do so. So far they have received no such request. They 
do not know whether any Provincial Government has hitherto laid down 
any policy in the matter. 

(c) If it is proposed to proceed with the transfer of the Tanjore District 
Board Railway to the Government of India, the matter will be laid before 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. That Committee will also 
he consulted when, and if, proposals are put forward for the transfer to 
the Government of India of any other District Board line in Madras. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand. Sir, that no ministers 
under the dyarcbic scheme have availed themselves of these provisions 
in regard to the development of feeder railways and tramways, or submitted 
.any proposals about these to the Government of India? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: Not that I can remember. Sir; but I cannot be 
quite certain. 


Land Revenue Legislation in the Provinces. 

271. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether there are any provinces, and if so, which, in 
which land revenue legislation, in accordance with the recommenda- 
;tion8 of Parliamentary Joint Committee, has been completed? 

(b) Will the Government be plfASfed to say whether they have yet 
any intention of carrying out fully these recommendations or any desire 
'Of fulfilling all the instructions expressed by the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1919 in this behalf? 

(o) WDl the Government be pleased to state whether the degree to 
which this recommendation has not been carried out will form the subject 
*of inquiry by the Statutory Commission? 
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(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is true that 
the Government of India have twice returned the proposals of land 
revenue legislation sent up by the Madras Government and refused to 
sanction them in the form sent up? If so, will they make a statement as 
to why this was done, and also state wiiat exactly ib the policy which they 
want to lay down for provincial Governments in this matter? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state whether then are any 
rules or instructions of the Secretary of State which have to guide them 
and the local Governments in the matter; whether there has been an> 
correspondence between themselves and the Secretary of State on this 
matter; and if so, w^hether they will lay the rules, instructions or corre¬ 
spondence, as the case may be, on the table of the House 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have consider¬ 
ed or asked the Local Governments to consider recommendations 
of the Taxation Enquiry Commitft.^ m connection with this matter? If 
not, wdiether they propose to do so? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Legislation on the subject is 
p(‘nding 111 (*t*rtam provinces, hut ncnc* of the Bills introduced in the local 
legislatures have ;^et been passed into law 

(h) The Honourable Member is referred to my answer to part (c) of his 
question No 594, asked in the Assembly on the 2nd February, 1926. 

(() Govt nimeat are not ;yet in a position to state what matters will 
be referred lo the Gommission under section 84-A. of the Government of 
India Aet, lo the terms of which I invite the Honourable Member’s atten¬ 
tion, 

{(/) TIk Govcrniuent of India are not prei)ared to disclose the nature 
ut the communications that have passed bct\veen them and the Govem- 
nieul )f Madras on the sub]ect of Land Eevenue legislation With regard 
to their general policy in the matter, the Honourable Member’s attention 
IS invited to Sir Montagu Butler’s answer to his question No. 624, dated 
February 26th, 1924, in this House. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the interpellations on the 
subjecl in the AssernbK on 261h February, 1924, 8ih March, 1924, and 
6th June, 1924, and to the replies given. 

I have nothing further to add 

(/) The Goveinnient arc ^'onsidering the recommendations of tlie Taxa-* 
tion Enqiiin Fommitlee on the subject and will address the Local Govern¬ 
ments at an early date. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India is likely to come to any eonclusions on the question of this 
hind revenue legislation in the Madras Presidency or in any other province 
and wdiether they see any jirospect of any land revenue legislation being 
completed this year? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: At the present moment T may in¬ 
form my Honourable friend that, as far as I know, there is no reference 
^rom any Local Government pending with the Government of India 

Mr. A. RaDgaawami Iyengar: Is it not the case that the question of 
land revenue legislation in the Madras Presidency is still pending with 
the Government of India? 

Tbe Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Not tn my knowledge, Sir 
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Mr. M. 8« Aa«y: May I ask the Honourable Member whether the 
Berar Land Bevenue legislation has been submitted to the Government of 
India after it has been passed there and is it not pending before the Gov¬ 
ernment of India? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: Not to my knowledge. 

Hr. H. 8* Aney: Will the Honourable Member make further inquiries 
and give a reply? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Will the Honourable Member put 
down a question? 

Mr. A. Bangaawazni Iyengar: May I take it that the Government of 
In,dia do not propobe to take any further action in respect of the initiation 
of land revenue legislation in any province? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have already explained to my 
Honourable friend, m reply to the questions which he has previously asked, 
that the Government of India have taken all the action they could possibly 
be expected to take in this matter. 

Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar: And they do not propose to take any 
more ? • 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Thej have brought JJie recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joint C('>mmittee to the notice of every Local i3k>vemment and 
asked them to take action as soon as possible. 

Mr. A, Biangaswami Iyengar: Therefore they do not propose to take 
any more action? 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. Bhore: What furtjier fiction can the Govern^ 
ment of India take? 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: If ihe Provincial Governments do not take 
the necessary steps for legislation, is it not the duty of the (lovernment 
of Iiidin to that they do 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 do not sec how the Government 
of India cun issue peremptory orders 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Mnv I inquire, Sir, what st('ps have boon taken 
by the Boinhn\ G(U(‘rninent to ean'\ ‘ ut the terms of the Pesolution passed 
in this comieetion in the Bombay Legislative Couneil? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I cannot give a reply 
to iin Hoqournble friend; I must have notice of that question 

.CHA\(Jr,s IN THE Pfle's or THE A’^sembly ^nd Pkovincial LnoisFATURrs. 

272 *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government bo pleased 
to make a statement showing all the changes in the Legislative Pules of 
the Assemblv and the Provincial Legislatures since the new legislatures 
were assembled in 1921? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state w^hether the Presidents 
of the IcgislatnroR concerned or the Presidents’ Conference were consulted 
as to the propriety and desirability of these changes in each case and which 
of whom approved or disapproved of these proposals? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether and if so, how 
many of these alterations were brought into elffeot without oomplying 
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with the requirements of the proviso to section 129-A. (3) of the Govern¬ 
ment of^ndia Act? If so, what was the urgency or other cause for the 
course adopted? 

(c?) Will the Government be pleased to state whether there has been 
any case or cases and if so, what cases, in which the Government of 
India satisfied the requirement of previous parliamentary presentation in 
respect of statutory rules imder the Act, ever since the Tieforms have 
been in operation? 

(e) Has there been any ease or cases so far of any Legislative Buies 
beiug enacted after consultation of the Houses affected by tliesc rules? 
If so, wh0 are the cases, and also what are the cases in which Legislative 
Buies have been promulgated and maintained in force. 

(i) without such consultation, luid 
(ii) in defiance of the expressed intentions of the Jcgislaturcb cou- 
cemed ? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) 'IVo statements, relating respectively to the Indian 
Legislative Buies and the Provincial Legislative Council Buies, are laid 
on the table. 

(b) The Goverimienf of India have on occasion informally consulted 
the Presidents of th(‘ two Chambers of the Indian Legislature with reference 
to j>ro)»os(*(l amendments ol the Indian Legislative Buies and have 
received ver\ valuable assistance, lliey are not prepurt'd to tabulate the 
results of such consultations. Tlic> have not consulted the Presidents of 
local Legislative Councils with reference to ])roposed amendments of the 
Provincial Legislative (\)imcil Rules, but it is possible tliat L"eal Govern- 
ments liave doin' so. The (iov(*rnmeut of India have never consulted the 
Presidents’ Conference regarding such amendments, and if the Honourable 
JVIernher will refer to the account of the rationale and objects of the Presi¬ 
dents’ Conference wdiicli wns given by Sir Frederick Wlivio in his replv 
to Mr S C. Ghos(‘’s (pic'stion No. 058 on the* 2nd Februarv, 1925, he will, 
I think, agrcf' that the Presidents’ Conference is not a body which Gov- 
crnni('nf could aj)propriatel\ consult. 

(c) The Government of India observe wdtli rt'gret that the Honourable 
Mc'mhor is still labouring under tlu‘ misconcept ion from whicli Sir Henry 
Monerieff Smith sought to release him in his ri'ply to part (lii) of the 
private notice question put bv the Honourable ]\lember on the 17t]i March, 
1921. The ])roMso to sub-section f8) of section 129-A of tlio Government 
ot India Act doi's not require any rules or amendments to ho treated in 
accordanei' with the procedure set forth thi'n'in hut <*onfors on the Socro- 
tar\' of State a discretionar\ pow'or to dire^d the adoption of this evtra- 
ordinaiw procedure in lieu of the ('rdinarv procedure sot forth in the substan¬ 
tive ])art of the sub-section. The Secretary of State has not seen fit to 
give such direction in the case of anv of the amendments made in tlu‘ 
Indian Legislative or Provincial Legislative (^oimcil Buies. 

(d) The Hon«’)nrable Member is referred to the information laid on the 
table by the Honourable the Home Member on the 18th August, 1026, in 
response to his owm question No 579 asked on the 8rd Februarv, 1926 

« (e) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
Detailed information with regard to the amendments of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Buies, and such information as is in the possession of the Government 
of India with regard to amendments in the Provincial Legislative Council 
Buies, will be found in the statements referred to in my. reply to part (a). 

B 2 
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As regards the second part cf the question the Qovemment of India 
are not aware of an^ case in which amendments to the Indian Legislative 
or Provincial Legislative Council liules have been made in defiance of the 
expressed intentions of the Legislatures concerned. They are aware of one 
case, that of the amendments in the Indian Legislative and Provincial 
Jiegiklative Council Kulcs recommended by the lieforms Enquiry Committee, 
in which the Legislative Assembly declined to avail itself of the opportunity 
afforded by the Kesolution moved by the Honourable the Home" Member 
on the 7th September, 1925, of expressing its opinion on the amendments 
to the rules proposed by the Committee by adopting an alternative Eesolu- 
tion which contained no indication of the opinion entertained by the 
Assembly regarding the desirability or otherwise of the amenteents in 
question. 

Statement showing changes made in the Indian Legislative Buies since the Bides were 

first made. 


Serial 

No. 

Notification with which 
amendment published. 

Rule inserted 
or 

amended. 

1 

No. 15, dated llth Janu¬ 
ary, 1922. 

6 

2 

No. 80, dated 13th March, 
1924. 

20A, 36A, 36B, 
36C 

8 

No. F. 76-1-24 A. C. 
dated 19th July, 192t. 

60(2) 

4 

No. F. 112—24 0, dated 
14th August, 1924. 

20A, 36A, 36B, 
36C. 

5 

No. F. 62.1-24 A. C., 
dated 8th January, 1925. 

3(2), 5A. 

« 

No. 862—24 0., dated 
15th January, 1925. 

4HA. 

7 

No. P. 46-1—26 A. C., 
dated 12th March, 1926 

3(3). 

8 

No. 198— 2G G., dated ] 
27th April, 1926. 

i 

48(2). 

9 

No. 824—26 G.-I., dated 
27th October, 1926. 

24A. 

10 

No. 431- 25 G, dated 
28rd No\ ember, 1926. 

1 

51 


Whether Indinn Legislature 
consulted. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. The amendment was made in pur¬ 
suance of t lausc (7) of the Resolution 
adopted by the Lcjd'^l^tivo Assembly on 
20th Septombor, 1924, rcf^arding the 
sepamtiou of Itailway from General 
Finances 

No. 


Yes Those amendments ^ ere made in 
pursuance of i ecommeudations of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee whch 
Here placed before the Council of 
State and the Lopislative AsseiubW in 
roM)lutions moved on belialf of Gov* 
einracnt on llth Soptembci, 1926, and 
J 7th September, 1926, reBpecti\cly, 


Yes. The amendment was the outcome 
of a su(;^stion made by Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachnndra Rao in the Le^islitire^ 
Assembly on 23rd February, 1926, during 
the general dUcussion on the Railway 
Bud^. 
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Statement showing changes made in the Provincial Legislative 

Rvdes were first made. 


Council Rules since the 


Serial 

Notification with which 

Rule in8crtt*d 

1 Provinces 


Whether Legislatures 

No. 

amendment published. 

or amended. 

affected. 


consulted. 

1 

No. 108, dated 1st Septem- 

14 

Punjab 


Yes. The amend- 


her, 1921. 



men! was made in 


1 




pursuance of a rose- 






jution passed the 

Punjab Legislative 


1 




Council 

2 

No. P..76-I-21. A. C., dated ! 

32 (2) 





IfHfc July, 1924. . . j 



3 

No 205-24.-0., dated 27dl j 

20A, 20B, 



Local Governments 


November, 1924 1 

( 

2bC 

-All. 


were in all cjiscs con¬ 
sulted before the 

4 

No. F. 62-1-24 A. C , dated I 

3 t'2), 5A. 



.imeudmont was made 


8th January, 1925. I 




end it was ojjen to the 
Local Government to 
^ consult the local 

5 

No. 205-11-24 0 , diied 28th 

21 A. 




January, 1925, , 

L 

J 


legislature if so ad- 
\ised. The Govern¬ 

6 

No. 120-25 G., d ttcil 13th 

6 

All, except 


ment of India are not 


Augiiist, 1925. 1 


Central Pro¬ 


aware of any ease in 



vinces and 


which such consulta¬ 




Burma. 


tion actually took 

7 

No. IOS-26 G., dated 27th 
April, 1926. j 

30 (2) 

1 All. 


idace. 

8 

No 321-26 0., dated 27th | 

lOA, 12A, 

1 




October, 1926. | 

24A. 


J 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I may, Rir, point out that the long 
answer which Mr. Graham has given prevents rnc trom patting supple- 
mentary questions at a stretch but may 1 ask whether it is or is not the 
cas(’ that this House passed a Kesolution for the amendment of the flules 
in regard to the disqualification of persons who had undergone convictions 
and that nevertheless the Indian Legislative llules did not provide for 
them ? 

Mr. L. Graham: I must ask notice of that question, Rir. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I think it must be clearly within tile 
knowl('dge of my friend Mr Graham. I shall repeat what I have just said. 
Is it or is it not the case that this House passed a llesolution .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has asked 
notice of that question. 

UNRTARRED QUESTIONS AND AliSWERS. 

Cows RLMJGHTERED FOR FoOD AND CaTTLE BreEDIXO. 

« 65. Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: 1. Will the Government be pleased to 
etate: 

(a) the number of cows, bullocks and calves slaughtered for mili¬ 
tary food in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926; and 
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(6) the number of those slaughtered for export of beef in the afore-' 
said years? 

2 Will the Government be pleased to state number of stud bulls kept 
hy them? 

3 What method do they propose to adopt or what action do they 
intend to take for the improvement of cattle breed in the country? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1. (a) I would invite the attenliofo^^ 
of the Honourable Member to the replies given on the 10th of March) 
1924, to part (c) of starred question No. 692 and on the 23rd Janua^, 1925, 
to starred question No. 182 For the reasons stated therein it is not 
possible to furnish the information desired. 

(b) No record is kept of the number of cattle slaughtered for export. 

2 and 3 I would r(‘fcr the Honourable I^fllnber to section VI of the 
-chapttT on live stock in the Annual Beview of Agricultural Operations in 
India, 1924-25, a copy of which will be found in the Library. Information 
as to the number of stud bulls maintained at the farms managed by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture is being obtained and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Better Police Stjplkvision for New Delhi. 

66. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Has the attention Government 
been drawn to the news headed Life in Baisina, complaining of insecurity of 
life and property in Baisina appearing in the Hindvstan Times in its 
issue of January 21, 1927, on page 1? 

(6) Do Government propose to increase the police and take other suit¬ 
able steps to secure the safety of person and property in Baisina? 

The Honourable 3ir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply which 1 gave to question No. 224 on the 31st 
January, 1927. 


Location op Reper Railway Stvtion. 

67 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be jpleased to 
state in w'hat ])arlicular direction of Beper Town in the Ambafa District 
(Punjab) the Baihva^ authorities jiropose to locate the railway station of 
Heper on the projecled Sarhind-Keper Line? 

(b) Arc Government aware that there is great imeasiness in Beper 
town at tlie prospect of the railw^ay station being located in Nalagarh 
direction at a distance of more than a mile from the City? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat the Bail way authorities shall have to construct one 
•mile more if the railw^ay station is to be built in the direction of Nalagarh 
than if its situation is changed to Sukhrampur side? 

(d) Do the Government propose to consider the feasibility of changing 
the situation of the proposed railway station from the Nalagarh direction 
to the direction of Sukhrampur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The direction of the proposed site of Bupar 
station on the Sirhind-Bupar line, now under construction, is to the north¬ 
east of the town just across the canal. This site was selected in consulta¬ 
tion with the Deputy Commissioner, Ambala District, the Sub-Divisional 
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Ofi&cer, Eupar, Eai Bahadur Ball a Bam, Chief Engineer of the construct¬ 
ing agency, the Shperintending Engineer, Irrigation, and a representa¬ 
tive of the North Western Bailway Administration, which will work this 
Bailway when opened. 

(h) The actual distance of this site from the town of Bupar is one 
mile. The distance of the site desired by local towns-pcople, which was 
rejected as it did not permit of room for expansion, is only 400 yards 
fearer to the town than the site selected. 

(c) The answer is in the aifirmative. 

(d) The pros and cons ot the matter were fully considered when the 
site was chosen. 


Completion or BonrAK-BiiiWANi Bailway Line. 

68. Pandit ThiCkur Das Bhargava: Will the Government be pleased to 
state by what time the projecteJ railway line between Bohtak and Bhiwani 
will be completed? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: It is estimated that the line will take about one 
year to complete from the date ot commencement of its construction, but 
it is not possible' to at present when the construction will be put in 
hand 


Prohibition of Import oe Artificial Ghee. 

69 Pandit Thakur^Das Bhargava: Do the Government propose to pro¬ 
hibit the import of artificial ghee in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Govermnent do not propose to take 
the action suggested 


(trjevan^es of Employees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

70. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is serious discontent among the employees on the Bengal Nagpur 
Bajlway ^ system ? 

(h) Are Government aware that the employees on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway system detenniued to lake recourse to direct action if their griev¬ 
ances as set forth in their memorandum presented to the Agent on the 
24th November, 3926, were not redressed before the 30th Januar}^ 1927? 

(c) Are Government prepared to inquire from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
^Bailwa;^ C'oinpany, as to the causes ot the present unrest on the said Rail¬ 
way system? 

(d) Do Government propose to inquire if the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, has since replied to the deputationists, .and if he has not yet 
replied, do they propose to find out w'hat the cause of the delay is? If he 
has replied will the Government he pleased to state the nature of the 
reply ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a), (b), (c) and (d). The Honour¬ 
able Member is referred to the reply given to a similar question (Starred 
^question No. 265) asked by Mr. M. K. Acharya to-day. 



MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. ^ 

Hr. Presidfint: I have received the following notice of motion for 
adjournment of the House from Pandit Hirday Nath Jiunzru: 

“ I beg to give notioe that after questions to-day I shal’il ask for leave to make a 
motion for adjournment of the business of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
public importance 

I think the Honourable Member means a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the decision of the Government of India not ta 
publish the Report of the Indian Deputation to Fiji. I am not sure 
whether the motion is in order. Does any Honourable Member wish td 
speak on the point of order? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): On a point 
of order, Sir. The matter is no doubt important. The decision not to 
publish this lie‘port is undoubtedly a matter of public importance, but that 
it is a mutter of urgent public importance, 1 find it V('ry difficult to bclievi'. 
This Repoi't was written, I am informed, some three years ago. The 
matter has been raised practically in overy^ Session by "questions by Honour¬ 
able Members, and I fancy my Honourable friend in charge of the Depart¬ 
ment has given man> replies to it. T suggest for jour consideration also. 
Sir, that there is no urgeney about the matter, because there is no action 
to he taken on the Report. Then my Honourable fritmd has an opportunity 
also of raising this in the ordinary way by putting down a Resolution, and, 
if a sufficient number of Members are interested in the matter, he will 
probably get it on the paper. 

Lastly, Sir, the matter can be discussed at the time of thc' Budget 
when m> Honourable friend can propose some reduction in the budget 
charges of my colleague’s department. 

For all Ihese reasons, Sir, 1 submit that this is not a motion within 
the Rules. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Mr. President, I submit that the motion should be treated as dealing with 
a definite matter of urgent public importance for several reasons. While 
it is true that the Report of the Deputation to Fiji was published several 
years (A Voice : “ Not several years ago "),—while it is true that 

it was submitted to the Government of India several years ago, the 
correspondonee relating to that Report has been published very verj recently, 
and it appears from it that, even on matters which have been Igreed to 
by the Government of India and the Colonial Oflice, no action has been 
t^en. Sir, if we know the full contents of the Jteport, if we know what 
all its recommendations are, this would be just the lime for making lurther 
rej)reseniHtions. I may draw tlie attention of the House, Sir, to the fact 
that in an interview given to the Associat(*d Press by Mr. Venkatapatiraju, 
who was one of the Members of the Deputation, it is stated that the 
grievanees dealt with in the corresj>ondenee are not all the grievances" 
tliat the* Indians in Fiji have complained of. One might infer from that 
that tbe Report r(‘fcrs to other points besides those mentioned in the memo¬ 
randum submitted by the Crown Colonies Committee to the Colonial Office. 
For these reasons, 1 think, Sir, this is just the time for making further 
representations through the Government of India to the authorities con- 
comed. Delay may prejudice the interests of the Fiji Indians. 

Apart from this, Sir, I may mention one or two cases in which an 
adjournment of the House was allowed, I believe, in circumstance‘s 
similar to those surrcAinding the motion I have given notice of. When 

( 400 ) 
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the Lee Commission was appointed, I believe, Sir, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyer 
moved the adjournment of the House and his motion was held to be in 
order by the President, although Mr. Aiyer wished merely to protest against 
the appointment of the Commission. I remember another occasion, Sir, 
on which a Member of this House was allowed to move the adjournment 
of the Assembly. That was when Sir William Vincent was Home Mem¬ 
ber. The Deputy Commissioner of Delhi refused to allow a public meeting 
to be held on a particular dale, and four or five days afterwards a motion 
for adjournment was made in this Assembly, and the motion was held 
to be in order by the th<m President, Sir Frederick Whyle, your predecessor. 
For these reasons, Sir, I beg to submit that rny motion is in order and 
should be treated as one dealing with a dchnile matter of urgent public 
importance. 

Mr. R. K. Shanznukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbaton' cum North 
Arcol: Non-Muluirnmadan Itural): Sir, on the point of order raised by 
the Honourable the Home Member, I would just like to sa.> one word 
The Honourable Member felt (ioubtful as to how tliis mat!or was of urgent 
im]K)rtance, and he could not see tin* urgency in the motion which is now 
Bought to he made. On this point I would lik(‘ to sa> this. It was from 
the recent correspondence published b\ the Government of India that we 
came to know that, in file Fiji Legislative Council, only three seats have 
been given to the Iiuliun ri'sidents which, in the opinion of this House, 
is grossly inadequate to the number and the interests ot the Indian oom- 
inunitN in Fiji It is by rnsing this motion and drawing the attention of 
the Government to the neeeasify of publishing this Keport and thereby 
enabling us to find out vvliat actually our dej)uiation to Fiji thought about 
this matter that wc would get an oppoi^unity of pressing this matter 
further . . . 

Mr. President: Tliat can he done by a Eesolution. How is the matter 
so urgent as to justif\ resort to this extraordinary proccdu''? 

Mr. R, E. Shamnukham Ohetty; Sir, we all know that a Resolution has 
to go tlirough tlie pnx'esscs of the ballot and the freaks of the ballot are 
mysterious The (\)lonial Ofhee and the Fiji Government may give 
immediate (effect to the arrangement which has now been made and decide 
to give^^only three scats to the Indian residents. If the House is given 
an opportunity at this stage to raise a discussion and represent to the 
Government the urgent neeessitv of pursuing the matter further with the 
Colonial Office, we would perhaps havr* a chance of rectifying the wrong 

Mr. President: When was this Report made? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: The Report was submitted to the 
Government of India about throe years back 

Mr. President: Was anv attempt made by moans of a Resolution to 
induce the Government to fuihlisb it'’ 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Rut, Sir, we did not know tliat this 
gross injustice was being iierpetrated tluTc'. It was only after the publi¬ 
cation of the correspondence by the Government of India a week or two 
ago that wo came to know that only three scats have been given to Ihe 
'Indian residents in the Colony. We were all along waiting to see the 
outcome of the negotiations helween the Government of India and the 
Colonial Office, and it was only after the publication of this correspondence 
that we came to know of this gross injustice. 
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Mr. President: When was the correspondence publisji^ed? 

Mr. E. K. Shanninkhain Ohetty: It was published two weeks back. 

Mr. Presidflint: Was there not sufficient time for giving notice of motion 
for adjournment? 

Mr. E. K. Wu^nTwiilchnni Ohetty: But then we came to know only 
yesterday that the Government of India were not |>repared to publish the 
Beport. 

Mr. K. 0. E^ (Bengal; Nominated Non-Official); Sir, on a point of 
order, may I intimate to the House that the Fiji Beport was the subject 
of discussion in 1924 between the Indian Colonies Committee and the 
Colonial Office. That matter was of public knowledge in India. Then, when 
the Colonies Committee returned to India in September of that year, the 
matter was also well known to many Members of this House as well as 
to the Government of India, and the question should have been raised 
then and then* Now, Sir, there is no immediate urgency about this 
matter. Moreover, the point which has been raised by Mr. Chetty is that 
representation might be made now in order to increase the number of 
Indian Members from 3 to 6 in the Fiji Legislative Council. We, as 
Members of the Colonies Committee, went into this matter very carefully, 
and we recognised, although we were very sorry to recognise, that the 
Indian community found it extremely difficult to produce even three 
Members. 

Mr. N. M. JcMdii (Nominated • Labour Interests) • May I point out, Sir, 
that, so far, the Government of India have always held out hopes about 
the publication of the Beport .... 

Mr. President: Is that so? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, Sir. They had never said that they would not 
publish il (Laughter). 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member still maintain that the 
Government of India had hold out hojies? 

Mr. E. M. Joehi: Thov never said that they would not publish it, and 
we took it for granted that, when Govt'mment spent a lot of libney in 
sending a deputation and asking them to make a report, they would publish 
it It was only yesterday that the\ finally decided not to publish it and 
1 think. Sir, that the matter is ver\ important and very urgent, and trust 
y(ni will allow this motion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May 1 point out, Sir, that Sir Narasimha 
Sarma did hold out Ihc hope in July, 1923, that the Beport would be 
published at an early date? 

Mr. President: In 1923? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Yes. Since then. Government have been 
telling us that, as the matter w^as under ctrrespondence between them 
and the Colonial Office, the correspondence could not be published. We 
have waited for the termination of that correspondence and now we are 
told that the\Bpport cannot be published. 

Mr. 0. 8. Eanga Xyar (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said just now that 
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this subject was a subject for interpellation on the floor of this House and 
replies on the side of Government, but yesterday Ihe answer that the 
Government gave took our breath away (Laughter) because Government 
have really gone back on what they had made us believe, namely, that 
they would publish this Report. This Report is of great importance and 
it became a matter of definite public importance in view of Government’s 
persistence, 1 should say* in bureaucratic dilatoriness. Therefore, Sir, . . 

Mr. President: The Chair has no doubt that it is a matter of definite 
public imporiance. The question is wliether it is a matter of urgent 
public importance. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The matter becomes urgent in view of Govern¬ 
ment’s statement yesterday that they would persist iu their usual dilatori¬ 
ness. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore (Moml)er for Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, my Honourable frnnd Mr Shanmukham Chetty has raised 
a point of some importance, but I must point out to him, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are m entire record with him in considering that three is 
not a sufficient nqiresc'ntalion for the Indian commimity. Tlie published 
correspondence makes it perfectly clear that we have over and again tried 
to impress llmt point oi view upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and W'e \^ ere eventually told that the final decision of the Colonial Office 
was that tlicN could not agree to mon* than three In these circumstances, 
Sir, I caniiot see wdiat useful purpose will be st*rved b\ arguing tliis point 
(w'hen w^e are entirely in accord with my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Shanmukham Clietty) or where the urgency comes in If he will further 
read that correspondence, he will also find that we have said in onr reply 
to the Secretar\ of State that yyhile for the present, in view^ of the final 
decision of tlio Colonial Office, we do not noyy propose to press the matter, 
yyc leave it 0]ien to ourselves to raise the point on a future occasion 

Mr. President: The Chair is iK)t satisfied that the matter is of such 
urgent character as to justify tin* u^e of tlie extraordinary procedure pro¬ 
posed in the notice Several Miunbers have taken part in the discussion 
on the point of order, and it appear'^ to tlu‘ Chair that, if they are all 
interested in the ])uhlicatioTi of the Report, it is easy for them to put down 
a Rosolntion and get it hallotted Tlie Cliair, tliereforc, rules that the 
moticui is not in order 


ET.ECTKW OF r\NET. FOR THE STANDING EMIGRATION 
CDMMin'EE 

The Honourable Mr, J. W. Shore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) • Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Asseinhly. do proceed to elect m the manner described in the Deparis 
ment of Education. Tlealtii and Lands Notification No 114, dated the 7th February, 
1924, a panel of 16 members, from which the members of the Standing Committee 
to advise on questions relating to Emigration in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, will be nominated.” 

The mofion was adopted 

Mr. President: T may inform the Assembly that, for the purpose of 
"the election of members to the Standing Committee to advise on questions 
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relating to Emigration, the Assembly office will be open to receive ndhai- 
nations up to 12 noon on Friday, the 4th February, and the election, if 
necessary, will take place in tliis Chamber in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple of proportional representation by means of the single trwisferable 
vote on Wednesday, the 9th February. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL rROCEDFLE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Execution of Decrees and Orders.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 1 
move: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes, (Execution of decrees and orders) he referred to a Select Committee.” 

Ah I explained when introducing the Bill, this Bill contains a number 
of proposals fonnulated by the (Mvil Justice Commitiee as a result of their 
examination into the delays arising out of execution. The (hvil Justice 
Committee have made very inleresling observations on this question, not 
only in connection with the particular sub]ect-matter of the Bill, hut also 
on the general question of dela>H in execution The.v made a very just 
remark that there was a iendency, perlnvps, to over-estimate delays in 
execution and the actual figuri's of unrealised decrees were not entirely a 
true measure of the case. But they did agr(‘e that in India, speaking 
broswily, a litigant very often comnumces his troubles when he gets Ids 
decree, and, with that view, tiuw made certain specific ri'commendalions, 
which, after consultation with Local Governments and High Courts, we 
have embodied in the Bill before the House. 1 think I would not he quite 
correct in saying tliat, in all iiistances, all thesi' proposals havt' hc'cn before 
High Courts, hut the bulk of them, certainly the most important of them, 
have been, and the pn'iposals we are now bringing before the House are, in 
some cases, slightly modifi(‘d from those nhicli wiTe made by the Civil 
Justice (^/ommittec. I think it is difficult for me to say what the principle 
of this Bill is beyond sayintr that it is a general attem])t to remedy'’^tdects 
in the law arising out of the present execution law. Execution law is 
obviously an agglomeration of minutia* of procedure, and therefore is not 
susceptible of any broad or gt*ncral treatment. I cannot therefore put 
any other broad lino before the House and each of these jiroposals has 
really to he judged on its own merits. 

1 might perliaps vorv briefly refer to one or two of the proposals con- 
taim^d in the Bill. Clause 2 makes it clear that orders settling a sah' pro¬ 
clamation nnd(T nile 06 of Order XXI of the Code are piindy administra¬ 
tive actions and subject neither to ayipeal nor revision That, I think, is 
accepted hv i'V(*rybod,\ as a desirable change in the law and it is effected 
in clause 2 of the Bill by an addition to clause (5) of section 2 of the 
Code, Clauses and 4 allow concurrent execution bv several courts, 
subject to the restriction imposed by the decision of the Privy Council in 
the Maharaja of Bobbin’s case, which is a case very familiar to my Honour¬ 
able friends opposite With regard to the executing court, we do not, 
however, give tin* entire powers conferred on the original court, ewid restric¬ 
tions will be found by the House in clause 17 of the Bill. Clause 6 extenda 
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to execution proceedings the ordinary rule that objections to jurisdiction 
must be taken at the earliest possible moment. Clause 6 is not based on 
a direct recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee, but 1 think it 
will be regarded by the House as a valuable safeguard in that it provides 
that a court by which a decree has been passed cannot send it for execu¬ 
tion to any other court if tlie amount or value of the subj(‘ci-matter of 
the suit in which the decree has been passed exceeds the pecuniary limits 
of the ordinary jurisdiction of such other court. Clauses 7 and IB'amplify 
ana clarify the Exphinaimn iv. section 47 and, furtlier, make second appeals 
subject to special leave. The amendment f>f section 47 made b\ clause 7 
providers or rather makes it ck‘ar that a stranger purchaser in* execution 
is a representative ot the jjarlies within tlie meaning of that section. 
Clause 8 clarifies and simidifies the provisions regarding attachment con¬ 
tained in secti(m 60 of the (\)de It tr{‘ats all salaries tmd most allowances 
on the same lines, and I think it may be regarded as an improvement on 
the existing provision in the law ('’luusc 10 embodies a specffic proposal 
of the Committee It bars the plaintiff, in certain circumstances, from 
maintaining a suit based on a benami transaction and amends section 66 
so as to extend that section also to defendants whf> at the time of the suit 
are not in possession of the properties sold in auction. The Committee 
made some valuable observations on the general question of benami 
transactions, but th('\ were not themselves unanimous in their view of that 
particular transaction and tlie onl\ specific recommendation they made 
was the one which is embiKlied in the Bill under consideration. The sub- 
j»*ct, of course, as Honourable Members know, is one of very great diffi¬ 
cult,v. (dause 11 giv(‘s civil courts authority similar to tliat now given 
to the Collector, undiT th(‘ existing Code, for the satisfaction of a decree 
b\ a temporary alienation, (ffause 12 puts forward a nc'w proposal re¬ 
commended bx tht‘ Civil Justice ('ommittce allowing the creditor who has 
taken out execution to ri'ceivc a preference to the extent of 2^ per cent. 
Iroin the distributable share beyond his own share 

I df) not think tliat the remaining provisions of tlie Bill are of sufficient 
importance for me to draw the particular attention of the House to them. 
They are satisfactorily explained in the notes on the clauses of the Bill 
which arc annexed to the Bill. I should like to tell the House that, 
although, as T have said in m> opening remarks, it is true that the High 
Courts have been consulted on the bulk of the provisions in this Bill, it 
is equally tnie that they have not seen the actual fonn in which these 
jiroposals have been embodied in legal language, and ther(> arc also one or 
two proposal^ which the\ have- not seen T have mov(*d for a reference to 
Seh'ct Committee, but I recognise that these are matters of complication 
wdiieh require the best advice that the Gox^ernment of India are able to 
obtain, not onlv as to the actual principle of the amendments but also as 
to the form they should take. I notice that a motion for circulation 
has been put on tlu* paper Tf that motion is moved and if it commends 
itself to the House I myself will raise no objection. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill further to amond the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
, purposes l>e referred to ii Select Cominittee. 

Hfr. H. O. Oocke (Bombay: European): In view of the concluding re¬ 
marks of the Honourable the Home Member there is very little for me to 
say in moving the motion which stands on the paper in my name. It 
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seems to me that this is essentially a measure which ought in its pre^nt 
fomi to be circulated for opinions. It is true, as the Honourable the 
Home Member said, that the High Courts have seen the main suggestions 
embodied in this Bill, but they have not seen them in the way in which 
they have been set out and certain of the clauses are new It is eJso true 
that a Select Committee of this House cun secure considerable legal 
scholarship and learning to consider a measure of tliis sort, but at the same 
time there is no immediate hurrv, and I think it would be very much 
better if this Bill was first circulated for opinions It wdll be noted that 
in sub-clause (2) of clause 1 of the Bill it is stated that it will come into 
force on the 1st day of Januarv, 1028 Well, T take it that opinions can 
be called for and obtained before that date and probably that date can 
remain in the sub-clause I do not know’^ whether it is a practice in 
calling for opinions to fix a date by which they are to be sent in. but it 
occurred to me that it might be possible, if there were any urgency to 
bring this measure into force on the 1st January, 1028, to ask for opinions 
by the 31st July of this year. Sir, T move: 

“ That the Bill be circulated f<»r the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon." 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I said before, I am quite 
prepared to accept that motion and we will call for opinions, but we must 
give the High Courts reasonable timt* I may say that we have* had pro¬ 
tests from the High Couris in connection wotli a niimbcT of opinions that 
they were ask(‘d to give on several proposals of tlu^ Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. President: The original motion was; 

" That the Bill furthor to amend Ihe Code of Civil Procediiie, 1908. for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee " 

Since wdiicli the following amendment has been moved 

"That the Bill be iirculnted foi llie purpose of clidting opinions thereon” 

The question tbat I have to put is that that umcndiiient he made 

The motion was adopted 


THE CODE OF (31VIL PKOCEDUllE (AMKNDiMEXT) BILL 
(Amlndmfnt of Sectiox 11,i ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, I 

heft to move . 

" That Uie Bill further to amend the Code of Cnil Procedure, 1908, for ceitain 
purposes, (Amendment of Section 115), be taken into consideration ” 

As r exphuned in moving for leave to introduce, this Bill amends, or 
13 Noon to amend, sfiiction 115 of the Code. Section H5 

of the Code, as most of the Members of the House Imow, is 
the section w'hich deals with the revision of civil proceedings The matter 
of revisional jurisdiction yas examined at considerable length bv the Civil 
Justice Committee^8 report. They devoted pages 370 to 375 of their 
report to that matter. They deal with the various views which have been 
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expressed on revisiontnl jurisdiction and they refer to many rulings, with 
whifch I think it is unnecessary for me to trouble the House, but, if th^ 
Members wish to refer to them, they will find them in paragraph 11 on 
page 370 of that report. The committee noticed a tendency in our courts 
to enlarge their powers of revision. They took the view, moreover, that 
there was a difference of opinion on many matters, both between High 
Courts and also between individual judges, in the way thej used the 
section, and they came to the general conclusion that it w^as a fruitful 
source of delay and that the law might w^ell bo laid dowm in more definite 
terms by the Legislatui’e. They particularly pointed out the main differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the courts on the question of how far revision 
is open on an interlocutory order. They say^ and I believe rightly, though 
I speak subject to correction, that there is a difference of opinion betw'een 
the High Courts of Calcutta and tin courts at Allahabad and Lahore. 
The Calcutta court takes the view' that under the section, the court Has 
discretion to interfere, even thougn the case in the court below has not 
been disposed ot completely, whereas the view taken in the other High 
Courts to w'hich 1 have' refer»*ed is that the section does not warrant an 
interference during the pendency of the case They themselves took the 
view' that interference by way of revision on intcrlooutory orders is a fruit¬ 
ful source of delay, that it oven harms the litigant who applies for the 
revision. Tlu'y say, and sjieaking subjc'ct to correction I should imagine 
there w'as good deal in what they say, that very often the litigant would 
have su(*( t'cded without any lU'cossity for revisional proceedings. 
Obviously, it must be so. An interlocutory application of this kind stays 
proceedings and caust's dela\. The measure of tlu' delay is largely the 
rapidity with w'hich the High Courts dispose of the application I fancy 
that at times it must be a somcwliat long pt^riod, for the Civil Justice 
(Committee obs(‘rve: 

‘‘ If, for example, a rule once granted is not likely to be dis^ osed of for eight, 
months, then it is plainly heltci on the whole that inteilocutory orclers should not be 
subject to this foim of atlack.” 

I do not know' what High (kuirt then w'cro thinking ol, but it may oe 
presumed tliat it took a ver\ long period for the disposal of the interlocu- 
torv order. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bomba \ Cit\ • j\riiliammadan Urban): Not In 
Bombay 

Tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: ]\ry Honourable friend is 
apparently aware of the (‘onrt wlicrc 8 months is not a long pi'riod, I 
trust T shill liave bis sujiport oil that point On an examination of the 
w'hole position, the committee came to the conclusion that the law 
needed aminidment and they w'cnt further. Afipan'iith, aftt'r consulta¬ 
tion w'ith the Chief Justice of Bombay and other Judges of standing, they 
rushed in, perhaps rashly, and themselves drafted the section. That 
section wots naturally subjected to my Honourahle colleague’s semtinv 
It did not emerge quite in the s inie shape as it wf*nt in, but in essence it 
is the section jiroposed by the Civil Justice Committee, and it is that 
amendment of the law' wdiich T now' osk the House to take into considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. M. E. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I rise to oppose the passage of this Bill. I will take the liberty of saying 
that this Bill is, in the opinion of a very large section of the legal pro¬ 
fession, a retrograde Bill. I am aware, Sir, that this Bill carries out the 
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provisions of the Civil Justice Committee and the draft set out in the 
Bill is also, woo'd for word, the draft suggested by the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee in their report. The Honourable the Home Member has sought to 
justify this Bill on the ground that it is intended to do away with the 
proverbial delays of the law of which poets have simg. But under that 
guise, Sir, this Bill is intended tp have the effect, if it is passed into 
law, of cutting down the revisional powers of the High 
Courts, powers which are much prized in this country, notwith¬ 
standing many blemishes of judicial administration Without being too 

technical, I will invite the attention of Honourable Members to two points. 
This Bill has two very retrograde provisions. First, clause 2 outs down 
the very large discretion which the High Courts in India have enjoyed 
in the matter of interfering with the decisions of subordinate courts. 
These povK*rs had been purposely left vague b> the (rovemment of India 
Act, and the (hvil Procedure Code. There was a meaning in leaving them 
wide and undefined, because the idea was to invest the High Courts 
in British India with a residuum of very large powers of supervision 
which the Legislature wisely refused to limit or in an^ way restrict. This 
Bill divide^ those powers into two parts, one with reference to ‘ decrees 
and the other with reference to * orders ’ 1 may tell my Honourable 

friends here that the High Courts* powers of sujicrintendencc are derived 
by them from the old Supreme Courts. The High (^ourt has. under 
our law, three ways of interfering with the decisions of the subordinate 
judiciary, first by 'way of appeals, secondly, b^ way of revision and thirdly, 
by way of exercising the inherent power 'which ihe High Courts enjoy 
under section 15 of the Indian High Courts Act of 1861, which has now 
been supplanted ly section 107 of the Government of India Act What 
this Bill p^poses to do under the guise of avoiding delay is to restrict 
this large power of the High Courts. It does so by the device of dividing 
decisions into two classes, namely, * decrees ’ and ‘ orders ’. I need not 
go into the technical difference betwenn a decree and an order, except to 
state that the one is more final and the other is interlocutory. What 
this Bill does is that, in the case of decrees, it re-enacts the provisions 
of the old Act, about which I do not complain. Sir. But, with reference 
to “orders," which are referred to in siib-eluuse (h) of clause 2, it restricts 
the power of the High C^ourt to interfere onh in our of such cases, namely, 
where the subordinate court appears to have ‘ exorcised or decided to 
exercise jurisdiction not vested in it by law.* That ;vou will notice, Sir, 
is only one of three cases which are provided for in the case of decrees. 

In other w^rds, stated briefly, the effect of this Bill 'aull be, so far as 
this clause is concerned, to deprive the High Court of judicial interference 
in’those cases which arc contained in sub-clause (ii) and sub-clause (Hi), 
naineh vhen' the lower court has failed to exercise jurisdiction so 
vested or acted illegally or with material irregularity. The effect of this 
will be that in the ease of interlocutory orders, however unjust and 
erroneous they may be—and there are a very, largo number of them coming 
before the courts every year—the High Court wdll not have the power 
under ibis Bill of interfering with, correcting amending, modifying or 
redressing, in any manner, however gross and manifest the injury may 
bo. That, in mv opinion, is a rotroga^e step. What moved the Civil 
Justice Committee to recommend this step, I cannot say. But so far 
as their reasons are given in their report,' they appear to be based on 
one consideration only, the delay of the law. I hold the view, Sir, and 
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I am sure a large section of the profession also holds the view that delated 
justice is better than 8poed> injustice Then, Sir, jn-ooeeding further, there 
are one or two things which requm‘ to be very earfdulU examined. One 
of those things, which every lawyer prizes to the utmost, is embodied in 
sub-clause {2) of the Ex'planaiion: 

“ Nothing in this Code, and not lung in the Letters Patent of any High Court, shall 
be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decree or order 
which such Court is not empowered to revise under this section.” 

T have very grave doubts and I will make a present of them to the 
Honourable the Law Member sitting opposite, whether this Indian Legis¬ 
lature has this power at all of curtailing the inherent jurisdiction of the 
Court which was given to it by the High Courts Act. a Statute of the 
British Parliament and which is now' cinbcxlied in section 107 of the 
Government of India Act, which is also a Statute of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. That section, Sir. is vary widely worded. It is a ro-ennetment of 
an earlier section, section 15 of the Indian High Courts Act, which was 
pass(‘d by the Biritish Parliament ui the year 1861 when High Courts were 
established for the first time in British India. That section, Sir, by 
wise British legislators— a species which has become rather rare in these 
days, was worded very wisel}^ as follows: 

“ Each of the High Courts has suporintciidcnce over all courts for the time being 
subject to its appellate lunsdiclion.” 

My HonouraVle friends will notice the vor\ wide words—and they were 
purposely left wide—of this section. Th(‘ Legislature in those days 
thought th.it, having regard to th(‘ peculiar circumstances of British India. 
High Courts must be imested with very large powers of supervision. 
Tliey used an expression which is plain and simple, namely, ‘siiperinten- 
denee,’ so that every kind of inquiry, revision, interference and inspection, 
might he ine'ltided in the process That section, Sir, is still good law 
and we an' now attempting to limit the efft'ct, and purview of this section 
by enacting this clause. Two questions arise Are ve competent? 
Supposing we are—into w^hich question f will not go because I can sec* 
the array of legal talent on the opposite Benches which must have con¬ 
sidered this question—but supposing w'C arc competent, I say, is it 
advisabh* in thesi* days that High Courts, the last resort of public justice, 
should be weakened, instead of being strengthened ? I will ask mj 
Honourable friends, aire these the days when they should take away by 
a deliberate Statute the powers and privileges of High Courts? Are these 
the days when this House should permit any measure which has the effect 
of taking away, even by an iota, the rights and privileges of High Courts 
in India? I will not go into the question whether we arc competent. 
I will leave that for the decision of judges when it arises. But 
I have very good •authority for holding the view I do, the 

authority of the Privy Council contained in a well-known decision 
of the Madras High Court in the year 1920. The judgment in 
that case was given by a well-known lawyer of great eminence, 
Lord Philimore. I do appeal to my Honourable friends, those who value 
the privileges of the High Court, which arc after all the reflection 
of popular liberties in this country, to consider whether it is advisable to 
curtail the rights of the High Courts on the simple ground of legal delav. 

-The Honourable the Home Member has made no pretence about it, theire 
is no othei^ ground for this drastic change except that of delays of the 
law. I submit. Sir, this is no just groimd for permitting this drastic change. 
This is my view which possibly my official friends can never realize. 

0 
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These are not the days, I say, when our High Courts should be weakened. 
On the contrary they ought to be strengthened as much as they qan. 
Taking that view, I think it is my duty to oppose this Bill and ask that it 
should be thrown out. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I also oppose the further consideration of this Bill on three grounds. 
There is no necessity whatever that has been made out for this inartistic 
amendment of the existing section 115. Far from making it clearer, it 
makes it obscurer, and, if this Bill is passed, it will tend to cause greater 
delays than the promoters of this amendment are aware of or the decays 
that the Civil Juslice Committee sought to suppress. In the first place, 
the House will notice that the section is divided into two parts, one 
relating to the rovisional jurisdiction of the High Coinrt in the cose of 
decrees of subordinate courts, and the other the revisional jurisdiction of 
the High Court in the case of orders made by subordinate courts. Now, 
as regards the revisional jurisdiction of the Hugh Court in the case of 
decrees, with few exceptions, generally speaking, the revisional jurisdiction 
can only exist in cases where the suit is of a small cause nature and the 
value does not exceed Es. 500. In that case, as no second appeal lies, 
the High Court will have a power of revision against decrees. That is 
really not a very important class of cases, and I would merely say that 
the elaborate provision which is made for decrees is hardly necessary, 
because there is a first appeal in the first class of cases and there is a 
second appeal where the value is over Ks. 500. But where the value 
is less than Bs. 500 and it is of a small cause nature, you will have this 
right of revision, and that right of revision is confined to cases where the 
lower court did not exercise its jurisdiction, or exercised a jurisdictioti 
which it did not have or committed a material irregularity. Thus, 
generally speaking, these matters would have been corrected by the first 
appellate court itself and there would be very little necessity for revision 
Therefore, the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court is really needed 
for the second class of cases,that is, cases in which it is not a question 
of decrees but a question of orders; because, in the case of orders, as 
the Civil Procedure Code does not provide for appeals except in a very 
few cases tabled in the Act, the power of superintendence of the High 
Court has been frequently exercised in order to redress injustice or to 
promote justice. Now, in that class of oases, the present law os it stands, 
as stated at section 115 of the Code, gives all the three branches of 
revisional jurisdiction to the High Court, that is to say, where the subor¬ 
dinate court has failed to exercise the jurisdiction which it has or exeircised 
a jurisdiction which it has not or in exercising that jurisdiction has acted 
^with material irregularity or illegality. Now, of these three branches, two 
branches are cut out by the present Bill so far as the revisional jurisdic¬ 
tion of orders is concerned. There is no right of revision even if there is a 
material im‘gularity. Supposing, for instance, in the hearing of an 
intertocutor\ application, the Court does not hear—such oases have been 
known and some of us have had experience of that—does not hear the 
opposite party and grossly misconducts itself in the procedure, neverthe¬ 
less, the High Court will have no jurisdiction, because material irregularity 
of procedure is not made a ground for the exercise of revisional jurisdiction 
by the High Court. ‘Then, again, supposing it had a jurisdiction, as 
in the case of adding of parties, where application has frequently to be 
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made, some cases also occur where, on ahsolutel} frivolous grounds, such 
as the Court \vanting to finish the case without ieal]\ disposing of matters 
in controversy, it throws out the application; and then you go to the 
High Court and, in many cases, persons whoso joinder has bt'en negatived 
by the first court have, in the sound exercise of the revisional powers, 
been made parties to the suit. When the court has a lunsdiction I ut 
refuses to exercise that jurisdiction, in that case also the existing jurisdic¬ 
tion of the High Court in revision is cut out by tlie jireseiit Bill. Jt is only 
one class of eases, vis., whore it arrogates to itself a jurisdiction wdiich 
it does not possess, tliat is nres('rvt‘d Even there, I do not know wdiat 
clause (b) means when it says: 

“When the su})ordjnaio couit .ippeais to have e\erfise(l or to have decided to 
exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it by law ” 

I really do not know the siihtb* distinction between these two classes of 
words. How it tends to claritv 1 fail to see. How Explanation (a) is 
rendered necessary is a luntUT of drafting and 1 need not deal with it. 
Healing with the substance of this Bill. I would urge upon Honourable 
Members of this Iloiise the gravity of such a proposal as this which takes 
away the existing jurisdiction of the High Court in just that class of cases 
w'here the jurisdiction Is niost needed. The revisional jurisdiction of the High 
Court has, in my expenence which has not been very limited, certainly 
operated as a sort of pri'ssure ujion subordinate Courts. They know 
perfectly w'ell that, if they behaved in a particular fashion, the party will 
rush to the High Court and get the ord r reversed. If this jurisdiction is 
removed, we know they wdll regard themselves as masters of the situation 
and deal with cases just as they like. It is just in this class of coses that 
justice has to be rendered, because these interlocutory orders are of the 
essence of a suit And then, again, the result of this Bill, if passed 
into law, wdll be this. Instead of really cutting dowTi expeiisive litigation 
and minimising the worries of tin* litigant, it will add to his trouble and 
expense. He will have to take all these groimds at the time when he 
prefers the appeal from the final decree of the court, and, if he succeeds, 
the whole of the cost w’ould have been thrown away. If it were shown 
that the lower Court refuse to exercise a jurisdiction which it had in 
passing certain orders wdiich had resulted in a failure of justice or if it 
had been shown that it noted with material irregu'larity in the exercise 
of jurisdiction, the whole proceedings would have to be nullified and the 
High Court would have to reverse the decree on those grounds and send 
back the case for a fresh trial. That would be the effect. Therefore, far 
from this pious opinion of the Civil Justice Committee materialising in 
practice, what will happen is that there will he greater delay in litigation 
and greater expense and useless trouble for the litigant. Therefore, I 
submit, the present law as it stands is good enough. You cannot find any 
formula of words upon which all the High Courts in India can bo agreed, 
nor do I suppose, if anyone goes through the English Haw Reports, that 
courts in England are any better. There is also plenty of conflicting 
decisions ki eJl courts. Even the clearest human language is necessarily 
ambiguoilB and human brains are of different values. It is impossible, 
therefore, to attempt the impossible task of preventing all the High Courts 
from occasionally disagreeing with one another or different Benches of the 
same High Court differing from one another. That is a consummation 
which we wish for but can never be realised. On the other hand, our 
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existing section 115 has been the subject of anxious consideration on the 
part ot various High Courts for a long period of time, for well over a 
generation, and the result of it is the law has been crj^stallised in different 
pro^nces in different ways. After all, what the litigant, what the parties 
and what their legal advisers and others want is greater certainty of 
law, simplicity of law, rather than the idea, according to the Civil Justice 
Committee or according to the Home Member or the Law Member, of 
what the law should be. The certainty of it has been practically ensured, 
the law has been crystallised, and the practice has been fairly well set 
and it is unnecessary to disturb that law at the present stage by this Bill 
so as to give rise to an endless series of decisions, because this legislation, 
as worded, is likely to give rise to far graver troubles than ,the wording 
of the present section 115. Then again, the last clause is a really nugatory 
and wholly useless provision. Section 107, as pointed out in the Statement 
of Objects and Iteasons, of the Government of India Act,gives each of 
the High Courts power of superintendence over all courts for the time 
being subject to its appellate jurisdiction. Therefore, every High Court 
will have, notwithstanding this law, all the other powers which it has, 
and there is no use either referring to the Letters Patent or anything else. 
Unless you cut out section 107 of the (loveminent of India Act, you really 
will not be able to achieve the great object which the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee had in view. It is quite clear that the Civil Justice Committee 
was so well instructed as to imagine that the> could cut out section 107 
of the Government of India Act; and the Law Member, as the Honourable 
the Home Member has told us, bad to point out that that could not be 
done and this Bill had accordingly to be rectified. So iriuch for the legal 
soundness and competoucc of the Civil Justice Committee. I should say 
that, just as in other matiera Government have not proceeded to give 
effect to various recommendations of the Civil Justice CV>mmittee,—I 
notice that their recommendations arc not being pursued in various other 
matters—w'e might as well give up this passion for despatch and agree 
with Mr. Jayaknr uho said that delayed justice is better than speedy 
injustice. 1 really consider that what \\ould happen would be delayed 
injustice, not even speedy injustice, for there would not be any speed. 
Then, again, there is another point of view froin which these Bills should 
be looked at. I should suggest that, in a law 'like this, Civil Procedure 
Code and Limitation Act, it would be very much more convenient to 
have all the amendments brought up in one Session and in one Bill, so 
that you may have a comprehensive Bill rather than piecemeal legislation. 

1 would again say that, as this matter was not put before any Select Com¬ 
mittee aifd was not examined, I certainly oppose this Bill. 

Mr. Harchandrai Viahindaa (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
also join in the opposition that has .just now been set up against the pro¬ 
visions of this Bill not only on the ground put forward by the Honourable 
Mr. .Tayakar, but also on another ground, that it is not merely a curtail¬ 
ment of the powers of the High Court, as he has described it,»but it also 
curtails the liberties of the subject in getting redress for injustice. That 
aspect of the question I specially rely upon for the simple reason that 
High Courts are the places where justice and proper redross of grievances 
of litigants can be objiained. I need not repeat all that has been said by 
the two previous speakers. I support all that they have said and, in 
addition, I also say that the very reasons which are urged in support of this 
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amendment are more against the Bill than otherwise For instance, the 
Explanation says: 

“ An erroneous exercise of discretion in a matter of procedure shall not be deemed 
to be nn illegal act or a material irregularity.” 

So it is sought to exclude from the jurisdiction of the High Court iis 
re visional powers over erroneous exercise of discretion. I think that 
such power chould not be taken away from the High Court at all. There 
are many instances in which redress of this kind of wroirg would be very 
necessary in the interests ot the subject. 

Then again, clause (b) of the Explanations is rather beyond me: 

” { 0 ) a finding or decision by a cubordiuate Court that it has jurisdiction shall b© 
deemed to be an order within the meaning of clause 

And clause (b) says: 

” in the case of any such order, ii the subordinate Court appears to have exercised 
01 to have decided to exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it by law.” 

I don’t know whether the former is any elucidation of the latter or a 
more repetition. It is really intended that the powers of discretion to 
give justice to the people, which now exist under the present Code of Civfl 
Procedure, and which are being exercised very wisely by the High Courts, 
are to bo taken aw'ay Such a measure, Sir, I oppose. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder ((\ilcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban); 
Sir, I agi’oe with Mr. Jayakar that this is a retrograde measure and ought 
to be thrown out, and I w'ould appeal to tlu‘ report of the Civil Justice 
Committee itself in support of my proposition. The Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee at jiage 372, para 14, in the very last sentence, say that: 

” The position would seem to bo that when tlio High Court uh'mately interferes 
under section 116 , its nction lias a veiy good effect.” 

Then again, in para. 1(> in the first sentence, they say: 

” It IS very difficult to determine with reference to each High Court wliother on the 
uliole then juiisdutioii is an advantage or disadvantage. It seems fairly clear that 
unless the greatest care is taken to insure that a rule to show cause sliould never 
issue save when absolutely necessary, and unless rules can be disposed of in reason¬ 
ably short time, diminished juriadiction would lu all probability do more harm than 
good.” 

Tho coinplciint of the Civil Jusiice Committee is that the particular 
proceduri' of the rule nisi is what eroatos delay. They diagnose tho 
disease but T venture to say that they have proposed a wrong remedy. 
The remedy is to change the procedun^ of rules nisi by notices of motion 
to issue, so that tho whole thing can bo settled in n fortnight. Instead 
of that they w^ant to curtail the powers of bJie High Court, although they 
had uo materials bet ore them, as they themselves admit, to show that 
the High Court has exercised these powers under section 116, or the 
powers which they arrogated to themselves undot the Charter, and that 
they had lexerciscd those powers in a manner which conduced to injustice. 

I the#efore suggest that no reason has been given by the CivjJ Justice 
Committee or here why the rcvisional powers of the High Courts should 
be curtailed in the way it is sought to be done. 

T do not think. Sir, (as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar has already pointed out), 
that sub-clause (2) of the proposed section 115 will at all affect section 107 
of the Government of India Act, because the High Courts now derhre 
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their powers of superintendence not under the Letters Patent l)Ut under 
thi‘ (jovomrnont of India Act; so that also is useless, and 1 hope that 
Mr Prakasam’s motion, that that should be deleted, will be accepted. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Clodavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhominadan Itural): 8ir, 1 withdraw my amendment, with a view to 
oppose this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am afraid I did not under-^ 
stand my Hojiourablc friend. Do I understand him to withdraw his amend¬ 
ment? The* amendment is not yet before the House. 

Mr, T. Prakasam: 1 have withdrawn iriy amendment and take leave to 
oppose the Bill. 

Mr. President: The anu'ndment is not before the House. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: 1 liave said that, inasmuch as the amendment is 
on the paper, 1 wish to say that 1 have abandoned it as 1 have risen to oppose 
the motion. 1 do not agree with the observation of my Honourable friend 
who stated that delay is better than injustice. Delay is very bad in the 
matter of justici* and delay should be avoided. Delay can be avoided easily, 
if this House and if the Government take proper care, one in the matter 
of legislation, and the other in the appointment of Judges. 

Well, Sir, the (’ivil Justice CVimmittee’s report is a very elaborate re- 
pijrt based on a large mass of evidence gathered. They have tried hard 
to find out reasons for the delays in the administration of justice in this 
country. 1 spent the best jiart of my life in the legal profession until a 
few years ago, and 1 (*ouId tell you that the delays of the present day are 
largely due to tin' quality of the recruitment to the Bench, not only the 
subordinate but the highest courts in the land. Allow me to tell you, and 
also to tell my Honourable friends hen', that the recruitment to the High 
Court under the Charter Act, consists partly of a class w’^ho have not been 
trained in law', who have never practised law. Civilian judges come here 
as Revenue OflTicers and are promoted to District Judges to administer both 
civil and criminal law. T have knowm a judge w^ho, as soon as he was 
appointed a District roui*t Judge, said that he did not know that there was 
a provision in the Civil Procediiro Code for temporary injunction. I have 
known judges in the High Court who did not know^ several provisions in 
the Civil Procedure Code. The Civil Justice Committee s report says that 
they had consulted the Chief Justice who w'as good enough to enlighten 
tiern. This is the sentence, page 272 :i 

One emiTiMit Chief Ji.stico has expre.ssed the opinion that this revisional iurisdic- 
"tlon should no longer ox is*, its p]ac»e being taken l)v mere right of prohibition." 

My Honourable friends w'ill allow me to tell them that I have known 
a Chief Justice who w'as sleeping a good pari of the time on the High Court 
Bench. 

I hav(* know'n a Chief Justice who slept not only for several minutes, 
but who got u]) all of a sudden and asked an eminent lawyer who w^as 
arguing before him w'bat he w'as arguing, and w*hen the lawyer tscld him 
it was a commercial point. 

Mr« President: Order, order, all this is very interesting, but it is hardly 
relevant. 
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Mr, T. PrakasttH: Well, I must bow to your ruling, Sir, but here it is 
said the Chief Justice s oiiinion has been consulted I only hope the Chief 
Justice who w^as consulted by this (hvil Justice <’oniuiittec was not the 
rne who had been sleeping (Laughter). Again, Sir, the ( ivil Justice Coui- 
mittee sa}s that it has consulted the Bar Association and the Bar Associa¬ 
tion also were opposed to the proposed change. It says, tlie Bar Associa¬ 
tion and others have represented that the rig)it to interlere in re\ision should 
remain wheUuVtT there is an error of law. The) have ditlKuilty in under¬ 
standing wh\ there sin uld be a right of revision. Such is the Civil Justicci 
Conuiiittee which could not agri*(‘ with the nuaiibers of the Bar, tlu' Civil 
Justice Commit tee which would not agree wn’th the High Courts wdiicli, in 
the exoreise of their ]’urisdiction under section 115 of the Civil Pr'cedun' 
Code as it exists and under the Letters Patent and the Charter Act, do 
interfere* to do justiee* when th(‘y consider fit. The Civil Justice Committee 
says: 

“ a|»ait tiom tins qu''stio. , se«"lion 115 lias nndonbiedly boon productive of much 
had law hoenu'-r of tlio tpiidnicv of Hiyh Courts to interfere with any order that 
thc}*^ do not regard as correct 

Is it wrong tliat the High Courts should mterlerc when they think the 
orders of the loner couits are not correct, that they should interfere to set 
them right Tins is ihe C'lvii Justice Committee s report on w’iiicb the 
Home Member relies each time he introduces a Bill. On its every para¬ 
graph, I mu airaid, he is going to introduce a Bill to amend the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code. So the Civil Justice C’ommittee s ileport is one which* I 
w^ould request ever) one ot iny Honourable friends here not to regard as 
an) authority. 1 know at least one gentleman of this Committee who has 
ne\er handled section 115 in the matter of an application or arguing a 
ease at the High Court himself. It is really astonishing that the Civil 
Justice Committee should be quoted each time as a standard authority, that 
must be accepted by all of )ou T also see, Sir, now, a gr>wdng tendency 
not to pay sufficient regard to the matter of legislation in such measures. 
Ever) amendment that you carry here, every alteration that y( u make here 
will form fiart of the permanent statute which w'ill be administered by the 
law-courts and very large interests will bo affected and very seriously 
affec^d, and so I appeal to every one of you to consider this amendment in 
regard to removing section 115 as it stands io-day, and having in its place 
a reacti' nary provision which curtails the power of the High Court. The 
High Court’s jurisdiction is not merely one of applying the letter of the 
law. Any court of justice is expected led only to look to the letter of the 
law' but to look to the spirit of the law’ whenever the letter of the law is 
mischievous anti will not allow* them to do justice That is the equity 
jurisdiction of the c'Oiirts in England. You know* how, wdien the Common 
Law’ Courts could n t give justice, equitable jurisdiction came into exist¬ 
ence in England. Section 115 is one of the few^ sections, pofhaps the only 
section, w’hicli vests equitable jurisdiction in the liighest courts of the land 
so that thev might set right anv injustice done in* the lowTr courts. For 
heaven’s sake, T appeal to you not to throw* away the existing section and 
accept tife amending Bill of the H(>me Member. Tt w’ill be an immense 
injustice. The ("ivil Justice Committee had dealt at considerable length in 
6ne chapter with the frivolousnoss of litigation in small cause suits. Rmnl) 
cause suits generally relate to poorer people, and, if they are not allowed 
the remedy to take them in revision to the High Court, it w’ill be doing 
a great injustice to that class of people. The Civd Justice Committee says 
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“that this ib a class of litigation which should not even be looked at.** We 
have known judges who asked, when the matter came under revision, 
“ Wliut is the value of this revibion petition?” When it was said “ lis. 50’*, 
they said “Oh, dismiss it!” Why? Beoause it is only Bs. 50. I therefore 
submit, Sir, that this Bill for amendment should be rejected in toto. 

As regards the last clause under which the proposal is made that the 
power of superintendence of the High Court, given to it under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, should be restricted, I am one of those who long to 
see this House have the i)ower to enact laws for itself and not to care for 
the laws which are enacted by the House of Commons. I should be very 
glad if we had that power to enact laws here ourselves and to have our 
own constitution; but as wt* stand to-day we are again and again told that 
it is the House of C’oinnions that is ruling us and that it is Parliament 
to wliich wc must submit ourselves. The proposal made in the last clause 
is that the powers of superintendence which the High Courts derive from 
an Act of Ihirllament itself should be curtailed by this House. I hope 
you will have the power and I wish you will have the power, and when we 
have that power we wull not really care for Parliamentary Acts. 

The Honourable Mr. S. K. Das (Law Member): Sir, 1 am not surprised 
at the opposition tej this measure by Honcmrable Members who are law^yers 
by. profession. As a lawyer myself, 1 may confess that my first instinct 
was to go against the advice of the Civil Justice Committee with regard 
to this point. But I think, if my friends will look into this Bill carefully, 
they will see there is no ground for the apprehensions which they have put 
forw'ard. After all, so far as revision of decrees is concerned, no alteration 
has been made in the existing law. The section says “ It may call for the 
record of any suit or proceeding in which a decree or order from which no 
appeal lies has been made So that, bo far as the powers of revision 
in regard to decrees are concerned, there is no alteration made in the law 
from that wdiicb now prevails Th(* only alteration is with regard to revision 
of orders. Now, with regard to that, the reason why the Government has 
accepted the advice of the Civil Justice Committee is shortly this. 8# far 
as orders are conc<*rn(‘d, so far as interlocutory orders are conceme®, no 
real injustice can lu' done, except in the W’’ny of delay owing to certain 
proceedings being taken w'hich ma\ have to be set aside later on, because, 
wiien tile matter comes up on appeal, that order can always bo revised 
h\ the High Court and set right. (.l?i HnnonrahJc Member: “ It is often 
too late Sometimes it may be too late, but in very rare cases is it 
too late bocause w’hen it comes up on appeal the High CToujrt can set it 
aside. Som('times it does mean further cost because the case may have 
To bo remit led for further trial, though that does not often occur. On the 
other hand, there liave been nnmerotis instances—at any rate in my oxperi- 
en(a*—-wh(*re a cast' has been held up for months, not once only but on several 
occasions, bv an ap])lication under section 115 with reference to an order. 
T can rfcolU'ol now'.«5evernl cases in which rules have been issnbd from an 
order of a subordinate court dealing wdth amendments of plaints^ A rule 
has been issued; records have been called for and it has been some time 
before the High Court has been m a position to deal with the rule, gener¬ 
ally ending by refusing that rule; * and that has occurred more than once. 
In the case of very' rich litigants, you find applications made over and 
over again with regard to these interlocutory orders in the same case, thus 
delaying the proceedings by sometimes one or two years. It is to prevent 
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that that this #ew of the Civil Justice Committee has been accepted. On 
the other hand, as 1 have pointed out, it really works no injustice because 
if a wrong order has been made, if, lor instance, an amendment has been 
allowed or refused which ought to have been refused or allowed, that can 
be set right when the matter goes up on appeal. But Honourable Mem¬ 
bers will notice that, m one case, the High Court is given jxiwer to interfere 
in the case of an order, and that is where a subordinate court has exercised 
or decided In exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it. Tliat contemplates 
a case w'here a subordinate court has no jurisdiction to entertain a suit but 
holds that it has jurisdiction and proceeds with the case. It is obvious, in 
such a case, that the High Court ought to be allowed to interfere because 
if the subordinate court has no jurisdiction it would moan a considerable 
amount of time and money w’asted in the case being heard and decided by 
the subordinate court and then on ippeal the High Court deciding that the 
subordinate court, had no jurisdiction to try the case. Therefore, in that 
case, power has been left with the High Court to interfere. Otherwise, in 
accordance wdth the opinion or view of the Civil Justice Committee, the 
Government thought that the jurisdiction of the High Court should be 
restricted in the case of revision of orders .... 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: On a point of information. Sir, may T know what 
the difference is between “ exercised and “ decided to exercise 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das : T have not followed the question. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I want to know from the Honourable the Law 
Member what is the difference bctw’ecn the two expressions “ if the subordi¬ 
nate court appears to have exercised ” or “ to have decided to exercise 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: There may be occasions when the 
subordinate court has decided to exercise jurisdiction—when it has held that 
it has jurisdiction—and you can go up on that; or suf’osing, after that, 
that they have proceeded with tlic case in the exercise of that jurisdiction, 
then an application may be made under section 115. 

There is nnly one oilier j)oiTit that T should like to make and that is 
^is Sub-section (2) doi's not attempt to curtail the jurisdiction of the 
mgh Court so far as s^oction 107 is concerned I’hat is cl(*arly pointed out 
in the Statement of Objects and Ileasons; because obviously this legislature 
cannot affect th(' provisions of a Parliamentarv Act. But, so far as it can, 
that is to say, so far a^ ihe Code of Civil Procedure is concenied and the 
Letters Pateni are cnncernc'd, this Legislature is competent to affect the 
provisions ()f those enactments and all tliat this section says is that: 

“ nothing in this Code, and nothinir in Ihc Letters Patent of any High Court, 
shall be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decree or 
order which such High Court is not empowered to rc\ise under this section ” 

Ro far as the power of superintendence is concerned, that is not affected 
by the Bill That exists in tin' same wav as it docs now and, therefore, 

I submit to this House that, if the measure is carefully considered, it is 
not o|^e which is likely to cause injustice to litigants. After all, it is very 
nice to hear—most of us would sub'icribp to that •statement—that delayed 
justice is better than injustice, but very often delayed justice amounts 
to injustice. 

Mr. M; A. Jixmah: Sir, I was particularly anxious to hear the Honour¬ 
able the Law Member, and I have heard his defence of this Bill. I 
regret to say, Sir, that lie has made a very poor defence. There not 
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the slightest doubt that this Bill is a ver^ drastic departure from the old 
law, suction 115 of the Civil Procedure Code. Under section 115 of the 
Civil l^rocedure Code, we had to dial,—I want the House really to pay 
a little more attention to thi^ question because it is a very important 
question,—we had to deal with three mattirs. First a decree, second 
interlocutory orders—'an ordf'r made m the course of the proceedings of a 
case and which w^as an a]))K‘ ilablt‘ order, and an order made which was not 
an appealable order. Now, Sir, with regard to the question of a decree, 
wdiicli is the final adjudicMtiou by a Court of iirst instance, no doubt the 
law is not sought to be cliaiigt cl. It remains exactly as it was, and so 
we need not trouble about tliat. Jhit, wuth regard to the interlocutory 
orders which are /lassod, we have got two classes, as 1 said, ot which 
one is a])[)ealMhle and the other is non-appealable. Now, Sir, with rc^gard 
to the appcalabli' order, tlie High Courts have differed. One set of High 
Courts liave held tliat, as there i-, a rerm d\ by w’ay of appeal, you should 
not b< entitl''<l to invoke tin* rc visional pirisdiction of the ajiiicllant courts 
Other coiirU havc^ held that, although you may have a reiru"d\ in the form 
of an appc'al, yet if yon are goino to follow* the procedure laid down for an 
} ])p(‘al against an ap])ealable order, as we all know, it will take a consider¬ 
able time before you can gc‘t a hearing Therefore, on that ground, iiic 
High Court of Bombay held that, even if an order is an appealable order, 
yet, if the urgency of the case requires that w*e should extend our 
revisional pow^T, we shall do so; because. Sir, sometimes an interlocutory 
order is made and anv delay in the final disposal of that order may involve 
very serious consequences to both parties 1 wdll give the House one 
instance. Here an order was made with regard to the amendment of the 
plaint. The lower court refused the plaintiff’s application for an amend¬ 
ment of tlie plaint The High Court of Madras set aside the order in 
levision and cliroeted the plaint to be amended Well, now*, supposing 
the plaint was not allowed to be amended, as the low*er court refused the 
amendment, what would have been the (*onsequeneeThat both parties 
would be obliged to jiroceed on the original plaint. All the evidence tfe 
heard, all the issues .are raised and decided, and eventually a decree % 
I'assed. Then the plaintiff whose ap})li(*ation w*as refused for the amend¬ 
ment of the plaint is entitled to make his gi-ievance in the Court of Appeal 
after the final decree And suf>posing the Court of Appeal held that the 
plaint ought to have heem allowed to be amended, wdiat happens? You 
start dr novo. All the cost, all the trouble and all the time is wasted. 
Take another*ease, w'hen' the question w'ns, wdiether an eleetiem petition 
w^as maint-linahlc .at all, and th“ low*er court lield tliat it was. The 
Madras Hi^di Coiiii set aside the order in rcwision and dismissed the 
netition Now^ the lf)wer court held that the petition was maintainable. 
411 right, both parties procei'd: issues are raised evidence is tnken, con¬ 
siderable time and money is spent, and then 'sou go to the High Court 
oventunlly, and tho\ sn\ that the petition is not maintainable Sir. the 
nnl\ "round w'Tiich ha«^ hien urged in support of this ver\ drastic 
^ ^ eh'm"*' is “law’s delay” Sir. may T point out to the Honour¬ 

able the Home "Mtanher. w’ho unfortunatelv has not been at the Bar, 
although if he had been T think he would have been one of its ornaments, 
that he would not have put forward this Bill if he had had practical 
experience. 
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The Honouxj^ble Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 doubt it* 

Mr. M. A. Jiimah: I mean he never praetised at tlie Bar otherwise ho 
would not have taken ver^\ long to understand this point. The real point, 
Sir, is, as one of tlie Honourable Meinlx'rs said, that if }ou have efficient 
Judges, if you liave competent Judges, no difficulty arises in the adminis¬ 
tration or the interpretation of this section. 1 know that the two High 
Courts of Allahabad and Lahore liave taken a different vit'w Tiny con¬ 
sider—and T must say that it is almost extraordinar\ viewv, if 1 may •say 
so with great rcsp(‘ct—the\ consider that the word “ case " in tlie section 
does not mean part ot tlic* ease, and therefore, \ou iMii never invoki' tlie 
jurisdiefion of tlu* High Court with regard to jin\ interlociitor\ ordiTs at. 
all. But of course they stand singular m that altitude and all the other 
High Courts have held tin otluT wa\ 1 can also imdiTstaud that vt'ry 
well, because the ela'-’s of ease's 11 .it hapj'en to come before the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court and the Lahore High Court arc mostl\ of very different 
character. Thev are casis Micro it is v(‘ry seldom necessary tliat the 
revisional jurisdiction should he exercised. But Presidency-towns like 
Calcutta, Boinhay and Madras stand on a very different footing heeauso 
the class of eases are different. Therefore, what >ou r(‘al]\ want is to 
secure eom])etent pidges. I can tell ^ou from my ex])erioncc of the 
Bomhav TTiidi t'ourf that T do not teinemher a singh' ease w’hcre n ruL 
for revision was granted and was not dispos('d of for 8 months. Virst of 
all T venture to say that nc/ eomi'etent I’udge, if he understands his 
busint'ss, wdll grant yui a mb'. T mnv point out to the Honourable 
Member tliat one has to make out a ease—a very strong case indeed— 
before a rule is granted Yon have to make out that tin* subordinate 
Court has “ exercised a jurisdiction not vested in it by law 8urely the 
Higli Court Judge can at once see, from the records placed before him, 
when ai)])licalion for a rule is made, wdicther it is so or not on the face 
of it. 'Lien vou havi' to make out that the subo linatc Court nas 
“ failed to i xercise a jurisdiction so vested Surely that is not a 
question of evidence. It is a question of law\ Next, >ou have to make 
out that it “ acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction illegally ”. That is 
not a question of evidence. The only matter when* you have to deal with 
evidence is in the* ease of “material irregularity”. That may be a question 
where you may have to refer to evidence to see if the low’iT court has 
acted with material irregularity. Otherwise, all the other provisions are 
questions of law and I venture to say that no High Court Judge w^ho 
understands his business or who is eoinpetcnt to preside over the High 
Court w^ould grant a rule in a hurry and tlu'se powers are exercised most 
sparingly aud cautiously. 1 can assure my Honourable friend that sometimes 
applications w^ere made before our late Chief Justice, Sir Nonnaii Mach'od 
and let mi* tell you llu'y were disposed of in ten rniniiti's 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: At the time of hearing 
But when were those applications put in? ITov/ long was the case in the 
lower courts pending? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: M\ Honourahh friend has not understood the 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Ho has. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, he h.as not. I w’ill repeat it for the bent'fit of 
rny Honourable friend and leave tlie House to see whether he has under¬ 
stood it. My point is this, that you, first of all, apply for a rule to show' 
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cause why this order shoutS not be set aside. First of all, you have to 
satisfy the Court that it comes within the terms of this section before it 
is granted. In the first instance no rule w’ill be granted, in other words, 
let me make it clear to the Honourable the Home Member that your 
application will be summarily dismisst'd. Do I make myself clear? lb 
is only after the rule is granted that tjie other side gets a notice to show 
cause why this order should ngt be set aside. Then comes the hearing of 
the rule and it is with regard to the pendency of the hearing of the rule 
that the Civil Justice Committee is talking of delay. Now, as regards 
that delay, I cannot understand which High Court it was that granted 
the rule which was kept pending for 8 months. A rule in the terms of 
section 115 is a matter of urgent importance—the interlocutory order is 
so palpably wrong and therefore the rule is granted, and that rule should 
be allowed to remain pending for eight months. Well, the Judge who did 
that and the High Court that did that has no business to exist and you 
had better put better judges on the High Court then. (An Honourable 
Member: "Hear, hear.”) Sir, I know this perfectly well. Speaking from 
my experience of many years at ihe Bar in Bombay, it is the most 
difficult thing to got a rule granted to you and the public know it perfectly 
well and the profession know it perfectly well. And let me tell you that, 
unless it is a very, very strong case Counsel will never advise his client 
to apply for a rule because he know*? that he will never get it. I have 
dealt with one ground of delay. But what does the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee say? It says this: 

“It is very difficult tc determine with reference to each High Court whether on 
the whole this jurisdiction is an advantage or a disadvantage . . . “ 

It cannot determine. 

“ The statistics which are compiled for the purpose of administration reports are 
completely useless for the purpose of founding an opinion on this subject.’* 

And yet we are told seriously that, b^'cause they ma\ havi* eome across 
one or two or three instances,—we do not know how many instances, 
we cannot make out from the report—and then* was undue delay in 
those cases, therefore the High Courts throughout the whole of India 
should Bu})init to tliis draslie change Sir, a nuieh stronger ease should be 
made out before a drastic change* of this character i*an be accepted, which 
purports to take away a most statutory provision which gives the High 
Courts the power to eorre'ct errors in a s])eed;s manner. If this Bill is 
passed the result will be that interlocutory orders can be challenged only 
on the groiind that the lower court has exercised jurisdiction not vested in 
it by law; but it shall no longer be open to any one to challenge that 
order on the other two grounds, namely, that the lower court has failed 
to exercise thi* jurisdiction so vested. Why not? What is the reason? 
Why do vou cancel the one and not the other? And again it will no longer 
be open under the Bill to invoke the jurisdiciinn in eases where the 
lower court has aeti'd in the exercise of its jurisdiction illegally or with 
material irregularity. If I have the'right to go to the High Court in revi¬ 
sion and complain that the lower court has exercised jurisdiction not vested 
in it by lawy why do you want to deprive me of satisfying the High Court 
on the other two grouni^? If a man wants to complain that the lower 
couct has failed to exercise jurisdiction vested in it. what is his remedy? 
He cannot go in revision, '^y do you also debar him if he can make out 
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a case that the lower court has acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction, 
illegally? Why should he be debarred? Whjf should he wait until tho 
decree is passed? With regard to the last pgiut of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber, sub-clause (2) of clause 2 says: 

“ Nothing 111 tliib Code, and nothing m the Lettert. Patent of any High Court 
shall be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to roMso any decree or 
order which such court ;s not empowered to revise under this section.” 

Here again 1 would respectfully jioint out to the Honourable the Law 
Member that one view is this—that section 107 of the Govt'mnK'nt of 
India Act is only of an odininistrativc* nature. The Civil Justice Oorn- 
mittcc say that both the Lahore and the Calcutta High Courts appear to 
have extended their jurisdiction under section 15 of the Charter Act—^thia 
is the same as section 107—and to have exercised imder that section 
powers other than those of a merely administrative nature. In other 
words, one view is that section 107 gives powers merely of superintendence 
in matters of an administrative nalure. In other words it has not got 
judicial power. Tho^^o arc the tw^o conflicting views. The High Courts 
have held that section 107 is not merely a powder of an administrative 
nature hut tlu‘ vord ‘ Rupt'rintcndonce ’ gives them power to judicially 
interfere witli the lower courts and the words are so interpreted. So 
some High Courts liave held, rightly or wTongly, under this section that 
they have the pov* ^ to revise' the orders of the low’er court independently 
of section 115 of the (hvil Procedure Code. If that is correct, now, so 
far as ihesi* High Coiiils are concerned, what will be their ])Osition? 
Their position utkIct this \^iIl be that they will hjive to abandon that view. 
They cannot dcci(h‘ an\thing else excejj according to this Bill. But if 
they have the ])ow(‘r, says tfie ITonourahlc tlu' Law Member, this Bill 
does not seek to lake invay those ])OW'ers. Why? Well, if they have tho 
powder what is tin* use of tliis Bill of yours? What is it W’orth? Is this 
Bill merely tho intor])rt‘ting Bill? The High Court Jud^e will sny, ‘Svhat 
does it matter about tin* Civil Procedure Code, 1 have the power under 
section 107 of tlu‘ (lovcrmiu'nt of India Act, which is a ])arliamentary 
ftatute, of su]ierintcndcnce; T will exercise my revisional jiow’ers”. What 
i.s there to previ'nt it? Now let us consider. As the old law stands, is 
there an\thing w’hicli a competint High Court cannot regulate and deal 
with if it is only a question of delay? That is wdiat it really comes to. 
Because these pow'crs arc there, why are w’o to assume that those 
powers will be wrongly exercised and that the High Court will l(*nd 
itself to granting rules for the mere asking? Why should we assume 
that? All that the Civil Justice Committee seems to be obsessed with is 
the idea lhat thev are going to do aw'ay with tho law's delays in this 
world. You find nothing else but that idea, which appears to have been 
a nightmare with them. But we find no data for it. And yet that seems 
to be the underlying principle of this recommendation The Honourable 
the Home Member has been lured into it and he has undertaken this legis¬ 
lation. Surely the Honourable the Law Member knows perfectly well 
that this' section 115 is very cautiously and ^ery rarely applied. As far 
as the Bombay High Court is concerned I know it is, and the judges are 
fully alive to the position, and it is very difficult, T can assure you, to 
get a rule from the High Court of Bombay. I believe also we have com¬ 
petent Judges in Calcutta and in Madras and Allahabad. As regards tho 
rest, we have only recently been getting their decision officially and there* 
fore I am not in a position to pronounce any judgment upon them (T.<aughter). 
I therefore do hope that this House will not pass this Bill and I hojve the 
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Honourable* ilic Home Member will not preb^ it If be is really in earnest 
about ibis Bill, let him get some more materials and i>lacc them before 
us on the ground of delay. Show me, convinoe me with figures showing 
that, say in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Allahabad, so many rules were 
granted in the course of the last so many years, that those rules were 
allowed to hang on for 8 months or a year. Show us figures and eonvince 
us of that, and then T am prc'pared to consider the matter. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Crties of the United Provinces; Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Sir, the matter has been thoroughly threshed out in the 
speeches already delivered and I see the Honourable the Home Member 
is in a hurry to reply I wdll, thcrelore, not be long. One or two points 
I specially wish to mention. The Honourable the Law Member has in 
fact conceded the whole argument advanced on this side of the House. 
He said that there may sometimes be cases where, if no revision is allow- 
* ed, the object of tlie amendment may be defeated: instead of expediting 
the business of the court long delays might occur and the trial might Lave 
to be begun afresh. But he savs more often the trial is delayed by the 
application for revision having been admitted That assumes that the 
application for revision has been wrongly admitted. T think—and in this 
1 agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah—^that the admission or rejection of an 
application for revision may well be left to the High Court which has 
to deal with it It is for the court to decide whotlier a prim a facie case 
has been made out which calls for the exercise of the specjal re visional 
jurisdiction vested in it by law. I also bear out my friend Mr Jinnah 
Bbout the actual practice 8o far as the practice goes in the Allahabad 
High Court, Judges are more inclined to refuse a rule than to grant it unless 
of course they see no other course is open. Besides the cases that have 
been menlionod, there are certain other classes of cases in which no 
appeal is given by the law. I am talking of cases which arise not under 
the Code of Civil Procedure but under various other Acts, for instance, the 
Succession Act, the Guardian and Wards Act, Ecligious Endowments Act. 
All the orders passed under those Acts arc not appealable. But many im¬ 
portant orders, having far-reaching effect, can be passed and are passed 
daily under those and otlior Acts and if they arc not to be dealt with 
under the revisional jurisdiction of the Higli Court, there is absolutely 
no remedy for the aggrieved partv. There was a case where a Court re¬ 
fused to confirm a sale under section of the Code believing that it had 
no power to do so, after the purchaser objected to the l;ale on the ground 
of misrepresentation It , was held bv their Lordships of the Privy Council 
that the case* was one in which the Court had failed to exercise jurisdiction 
vcst('d in it by law and the decision was therefore subject to revision under 
th^ present section. Now, if this amendment is carried, the case would 
not bo covered by the section as it is now proposed to be altered bv the 
amendment, be cause a refusal to exercise jurisdiction in regard to orders 
is expressly excluded. Now, Sir, that is a verv important matter and the 
illustration tends to show the necessity of the application of the rule to 
all interlocutory orders where of course they satisfy one of the three condi¬ 
tions, viz , whore a jurisdiction not vested in the court has boon exercised 
or where the court has failed to exercise jurisdiction so vested or where 
illegality or material irregularity has been committed. There is absolutely no 
reason why one class of cases should be judged by one standard, and another 
and far more important class should be treated differently. The House will 
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bear in mind that there are ver> lew decrees that are not open to ap})eal 
and those few decrees that are not open to appeal are comparatively of less 
importance tiian the many very important orders that are asked for day 
after day in courts, involving very large amounts of money and somotimes 
very iinporlant rights. If tiiere is any reason to enlarge the jurisdiction in 
any class of cases, I submit it is in the class of cases which comes under 
orders final or interlocutory. As 1 liave submitted, there are many final 
orders, undtT the various Acts wdiich 1 have referred to, wdiich are not 
appealable and there is no remedy at all If w'e take away that remedy 
riow', there will be no provision at all in the law to carry th('m to the High 
Court. The wdiolc argument. Sir, is based upon the lawn’s delays. Now 
I can assure the House that so far ns the Allahabad High Court, is 
concerned, there need absolutely be no tear of that, because only last WTek 
no less than 45 first api'cals were dismissed one bench in one day 
As for cases of revision, they sometimes take two minutes each. What 1 
submit is that the jurisdiction itself i^ more or less discretionary and vou 
cannot lay a case before anv Higli C'ourt in w'hich the High Court will feel 
itself by the terms of t]i(‘ law compelled to take action. It has to go 
further and see wdietla r any injustice would be done by not tsdeing action. 
In tbe case of interlocaitory orders. 1 know that applications have been 
refused time after time on tbe ground that tbe matter will bo considcTed 
when the case comes up on appeal from tbe final decree. There is no 
reason, therefore, w'h^ ibis innovation should b(' introduced into tbe law, 
and I agree with Mr Srinivasa Iyengar that instead of clarifying the law 
it simplv iny^itifies it 

Tb(' Assembly then adjonnied for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of tbe Clock 

The Assembly re-asseinb1ed after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the ( hair. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the 
motion by the Honoiirabh* Sir Alexander Muddiraan: 

That the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes, 
(amendment of section 115), he taken into consideration.” 

The Honourable Sir Alexapader Muddiman; Sir, 1 must confess that I 
should have hardly tliougbt a Bill of this character would have excited 
so jirolonged a debate, but I had forgotten that this House is very largely 
composed of exceedingly able lawyers. 1 am sure the House is greatly 
indebted to them for the opinions we have hud to-day on the many interest¬ 
ing points which have come up for consideration. Sir, I propose, with 
the penuissiou of the House, to deal first with one of the points which 
was taken last. That is, if I understood the arguments of my Honourable 
friends opposite, or some of them, they say the Bill is wholly innocuous 
in that it docs not alfoci the power of fhe High Court under section 107, 
and therefore, whatever happens, the power of revision remainA If that 
is so, Sir, it seems a little curious that my Honourable friends who have 
spoken on the Bill should have devoted quite so much attention to demo¬ 
lishing the merits'of the Bill .... 

Mr. M. A. jfkDXiah: Sir. 

The Hcmourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not give way. Sir. If 
-my Honourable friend wishes to make a personal explanation, I will give 
way. 
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Mr, M. A. Jinnah: The Honourablp Member is misrepresenting me. 
So far a« I am concerned, all I said was Ibis, that certain High Courts 
hpve held that under section 107 of the (jovernnient of India Act they 
have not only administrative jurisdiction but judicial powers to revise. 
That has been held by a High Court. Either that is good law or bad law. 
If it is good law, then it is no use your bringing in this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am interested in my 
Honourable friend’s remarks, but Mr Jinnah was not the only speaker 
on that side. The argument I am refuting was used by other speakers. 
Mr. Jinnah, as I understand him, on this point has correctly stated the 
law, but the urgiunent was used in other quarters that, as the Bill pur¬ 
ported to deal inefficiently with 107, the Bill was unnecessary and would 
have no effect on the law, and, that being the case, 1 was rather surprised 
that it was so viohmtly opposed. 

I will now deal with Mr Jinnah. The power conferred by the Code 
and the fiower conferred by section 107 are not, if I may submit in all 
humility to this House, entirely co-extensive. The courts are, it is well 
known, far more cautious in invoking their power of superintendence than 
in invoking their power of revision. I appeal to any lawyer in this House 
to say if I am not correct. When the courts act under 107 they move 
rather delicately, about as delicately as they do when they take proceed¬ 
ings in contempt. That is a point which I think the House should bear 
in mind. Now, Sir, so much eloquence has been spent on this Bill that 
1 am more convinced of il*^ merits than I was when T introdu(‘ed it. 
(Laughter) I cannot help feeling that, if my legal friends feel it is going 
to cut into their practice to this extent, them there must be more in the 
Bill than I thought. Now mv Honourable friend, Mr Jnvakar. imparled, 
if I may say so, or endeavoured to impart a slight tinge of yiolitical life 
into this Bill. J admire him for doing it, for a driiT Bill I have never had 
to deal with- (Laughl(‘r) Willing as 1 am on all occasions lo assume the 
Machiavellian intention of flu* Fjxeeutive to interfere in all matters, I 
cannot reallv see in the reduction of the power of tlie High Court to inter¬ 
fere hy way of revision in civil proceedings, anv inaniifestation of that 
doubtless dangerous process. He said, Sir, that ho took his stand on the 
line that nothing sliould be done to impair tliat palladium of British 
justice, the High Court. I agree, Sir, he did not use the word *‘palladium*' 
but he evidently intended to and T do Nothing will give me greater 
pain than that this very small Bill is going to do anything of the kind, 
for in that enlightened province from which one of the leaders of this 
House comes they do suffer from this disabilitv that, in so far as this Bill 
is cqpccmed, the Courts thoro do not interfere with interlocutory orders 
for that is the existing law in that province Mr. Jayakar, living as he does 
in the enlightened province of Bombay, has the confidence to hold an 
opinion of the law to be reactionary which does not apply to a province 
which T regard as equally enlightened. So I think I have disposed of the 
argument as to a Machiavellian scheme on the part of Government in 
bringing forward this very simple Bill which is entirely of legal importance. 

Now T am somewhat surprised—I really am—that ^the question of the 
reconciliation of differences between the High Courts should be treated so 
lightly. T must confess it is new to me that it is desMbie that the HigH 
Courts of different Provinces should crvstallise different* forms of law. Tn 
fact, I have ofteh been urged to terminate differences between competing 
High Courts and one of the arguments that has been much pressed by 
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tliORC who have iirfj^ed the cslablishinent of a, Supremo Court of Appeal 
in India* is That ihai kind of difference will, uiidi'r their ])roposals, be 
terminated witliout necessity for lej^islation. I am not addressing my 
remarks to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, ’s\h() did not use that 
argunu'ut. Now, Sir, it is said that compcti'nt judi^i's disjiose of these 
ma1:ters ve^ry refidily and 1 am (piitt* prepared to admit that Hut if I 
am quit(* j)repan*d to admit tlie arcfunumt T have heard li-om one side of 
the House, 1 h^ve hoard from tlie other side of the Hnusc that we have 
no competent judt^es There seems thcai to be somt* difference of opinion 
Mi^ht I point out to man\ of our leadim^ lawwers who sit in tlu‘ Asscaiibh — 
that it is exce('dim:lv ditficuU to "et them to assist us in tlu* judicial di'parl- 
ment ? 

Tlien* is one little ])oinl f would liki' To brin^:^ to the notici' of the 
House. I ha\e a feu statistics here t did not lay lluan Ix'lorc' tlu' 
House but I think now, in view of Hu' arijunum^s adduced, 1 must imm- 
tioM them in my repK 'rin argument was that there are very feu of 
these cases and that the;v do not amount to vt'’*y much ; the_\ an* lu’ard 
v(*rv ])rom])t1_\ and t'lcu'i is realh mtv little obstruction of justici*. 
Unfortunat(*1\, I am not in ]iossession oi com])h‘tf‘ figure's, ]>ut T have' the 
fii^urt's fc'ir tw'o inpK’irtant Flii^h ( ourts It is peH(*ctl\ tnu*—lu're I must 
asfree wdth m\ Honouralile friend, Mr Jinn.ah -that Tlu* lh)mba> Hip;h 
(h)urt is shall I sa'v—\('i*v r(‘tic(‘m in usini^ tluir powers (d revision 
Tlie>’e an* other Hij^h (’ourts houevir who an not so n‘ticent; find the 
fit^mres .lo* not ^ eiu nais^urm^ In Madras tln'n* ui’re 1,221 of th(*s(* 
ap])lic}dions, while in Tlu* l>omba\ Vr(‘Sldenc^ then* wt're lOB in tlu* course* 
of n \(‘ar. The film's an* for 102*‘l and 102-1 ri'spc'ctivc'K Taking' the 
102d fieuri's tor IMfidras, tin* number julinitled ufis 1 OOB, tlu* number dis¬ 
missed was 21f‘l; and, wdien tlu'\ canu* on for final lu*arin^, 180 wi'n* 
allowed •iiid odd ui'n* rej< ct<*d 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Does it aiqdy t(^ intc'rloculor} ord ‘s*^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (k rtainlN 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: All? 

The H<mourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, certainly In Bombav 
there were 108. M\ Honourable friend w^as kind eriou^di to jioinT ont. to 
nil* find he rie:htly corrected mi—Ihouph I was misled hv wind the TTonour- 
n])le Mc'mher said into wind is ;dwa>s ji acia dangerous thinf?--,\ rash intcr- 
ru])tion into intcrveniiifT^ on fi luid point-—he avjis in fact correct in staling 
that the delay occurs not on the motion of revision hut after a rule has 
issu6*d. However, T have some interestintr figures wdiich show the acTual 
time that was taken hv these ap])licjdions Avhen they did come in the 
Bombay Court for final dis])osal. The niiniinuin time of an application 
of this kind for revision wdiich was finallv heard out waas 10 months and 7 
days, and Ihi* maximum w^as one year and five months; the average was 
one year and one month, 

Mr. A. Sftangasmmi Iyengar: That is Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is Bombay. I am 
sorry I havo not got the figures for Madras. So I think there is some¬ 
thing to be for the .point of view that, when unfortunately these 

inlerruptions or atays of proceedings do take place, they do lead to very 
serious delays. 

Now, Sir, it was said '‘Why do you out into the jurisdiction of these 
High Court Judges who exercise their powers of revision very careally? 
You must be very careful how you do it.’* I agree. But why is it^lien 
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that tlic inajr)riiy of our judf^es are ill lavour of our cultin^' into their 
powers*^ That seems to be a point not without interest. The bulk of 
judieial (ipinion consulted is in favour of the reduction of the power. 

^Jlic next point I have to make is this: it was said that one of the 
most efficient judges in tiu* disposal of these applications—and I bear 
testimony to >hut fact—was Sir Nonnan Macleod, the late Chit‘f Justice 
of tlie Bombay High Court. It was this very Sir Norman Macleod who 
assisted the Civil Justice Committee in drawing up this recommendation. 

Mr. is. A. Jinnah: Is tlu're any evidence? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiiinan: Merely the statement of 
tlu‘ Civil Justice Committee 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is that paragraph? 

The Hoinourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Hid the Honourable Member 
wish to \erit\ tli(‘ reference? I assure liim T am not deceiving him. I 
quote the actual passage: ^ 

'* W(* »(c’O) rPTHodcl tlu* section ]»y basing it upon thd well-defined 

disfimtion bclwccn “dccii'es” and “ordius” as was suggested to us by the Chief 
Justice of Bombay.” 

Now, Sir, there WJis another point that really rather pained me. 
Reflection was made on the ability—think I may almost say—honesty of 
the nu'inln'rh of tlie (Mvil Justice (Vaninitteo Now, is that right? Is 
that reasonable? An' you going to discredit thian because you do not 
like this jiarticuJar pniposal —are you going \o say that the men who held 
the posts I hat thi'se men held an* to Lo treated in this way? (A?? Honour- 
able Mciuhc) : ‘‘Their honesty is not ehalleneed/’) Thc'ir eomjiotcnco. 
(J?/ Hoyiourahlc Mcnihrr' “ Yos.”) Well, Sir, I will 'lonve the point 
about hones^^. I will tak(' up tho point of comjietencc Sir, tlie Rre- 
sidt'iit of this Committee was Sir Ceorge Ranken, a judge known, I think 
in all parts of India, ns a very distinguished lawyer. At jiresent he is the 
(ffiief Justice of the High (\nirt of Judicature at Fort. William in Bengal, 
a couA which at any rate lias received sonic favourable comments in the 
course' of its long and somewhat cheqiu'red career. He, Sir, was the 
Pn'sideiit; and 1 think whatever ma\ be said on the merits or demerits— 
and I do admit that this is a matter that T should like lo sec argued out 
by lawyers rin argumi'iits tliat appealed to them : it is a question on which 
two opinions are quite possible. 1 quite admit that. But it is not the 
‘^ort of qiK'stion where you should begin to throw stones at people who 
devoted their time.'—they inay be right or they may be wrong; but they 
an* persons of competence; they are expert persons—to throw stones at 
them because they put fon\^ard proposals you do not agree with, is not 
quite right. Indeed I prefer to follow Sir George Ranken rather than 
some of my friends opposite. 

My Honourable friend and colleague explained certain difficulties in 
connection witli the Bill and I have no doubt that he has sa?fcisfied many 
members in connection with the doubts that they felt. He pointed out 
that the Bill is a narrow Bill, that it only affects ordj^rs, not decrees, 
although if has been said and argued with force—»foid I agree that some 
of the arguments that were put have to be considen^—Jfchat we have gone 
too far. Still, I do c(mtend that this Bill is one whiejii this House ought 
to take into consideration. It is a Bill in the interests of the poor. As 
my Honourable friend has said these revision applications are moretavail- 
able to the rich than to the poor; and the figures before me prove that 
this is a Bill which this House should notithrow oul at this consideration 
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stage; it should allow it to go foiward with any nc'cessary amendments* 
but by ^firowing it out at this stage this House will take the line that it 
18 m favour of delayed justice yhich is denied justiee. (At)pl{iuse.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question I have U, put is: 

“ That tho Ihll further to amend the Code of Civil I’roeedinp lonn r ^ • 
purpose, (Amendment uf"Section- 115) be taken ,nt., .•<.ns!d7raV^..’■ ’ 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES—42. 


Abdul Aziz, Kh.ir Bahadur Mian. 
tVkraiii Hussain JJ.ahadur, x^nuco 
A. jvr Af 
Allison, Mr. F. W 
Aiu\ar-ul A/iin, Mr. 

Ashrafuddjti Aiiniad, Khan Ihihadur 
Nuv\ab/;da S.ivid 

Ayyangnr Mr. V. K. \i .i\an.ndha. 

Bboio, 'Phu Tlfinourah^'^ Mi J \V 
Clow, Mr. A (if. 

Coalman, Afi. J 
Cocko, Mr II C 
Cla^^ford. ColoiM’’ ,T. n. 

Donovan, Afr J. 'P. 

Diinm'tl. Mr T Ai. 

E\ans. Ml F !> 

Cravin .Tout s. Afr 'P. 

rdiulain Kfdii Khan naK^uin, Air. 

’VV Af V 

fjidnev, Diouf Coloiu'l 11 \ J 
(babam. Mr li 
Ctroniii'ld, Afr. TT. C 
Kaii-b Mr. V B 
llozloD. Afr J 
IPow^'lI, ATr. E. B 


Innvh, 'J’lio IJujiourablo Sii Ch.u Ics 
.hmahir Singh. Sardar Haliadui' 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Babarlur, Kisaldar-Major 
and lltuioraiy t'aptain. 

Kearip. .Mr. M. 

J..ainb Mr. W. S. 

L tllohailfs. Air 1{. 

Ahupbai), The Bov. Dr. E. M. 

Sir'llhupondra 

Afooio, Afr. W A 

The ' Honmirnble Sir 
Ah‘\aTid(‘r 

Nasn ud din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 

« ••i’m.m'', Afr A. A L 
hb»v. Afr K C 
Ib'V. Sir (lanon 
b'idbn.isv',inp\. Afr AI. 

Savqoon, Sir Victor 

t;,,i n.dmd.ir s. n 
SNkes. Afr F F 
D'likinson. Afr tJ 
'''"“ung. Afr C M. 


Abdul TTa\o. Mr 
Alulul Latif Sain 1) Farookb} Mr. 
Acbaiya, Afr Af K 
Aiyangar, Afr C Durai'swamy 
Anev, Afr. Af S. 

Ayyangar, Afr K V Bangnswami. 

Ay\angHr Afr. Af. S Scsba 

Badi-u/-Zaman AfauB i 

BelVI, Mr. D V 

Birla, Mr. Ohan'-hynm Das. 

Cliamnn Ball. Mr. 

Cbcltv, Air, T? K. Sbanmukham. 
Ohundpr, Mr. Nirmal Chundcr. 

Da«, Mr B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakanfha 
Diitt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Diitta, Afr. firisb Chandra. 
Ohazanfar Ali Khan. Raja. 

Oulab RingK, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabfiai N. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. $. Srinivasa. 
iTayakar, Mr.^ M. Ik 
Jinnah, Mr. M., A, 

Jogiah, Mr. Va!-aHagit4 Venkata. 
Kidwafi Mr. RMi Ahmad 
Kunzrn, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
J*ahiri OhaudBury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

The motion was negatived. 


NOES—58. 


-i^''.ll*nl B.i!, Lah 
Ahfd.i. Mr. tJamnada- Af 
Misj.i, M, Dwarka Prasad 
Munnic, Dr. B. S. 

Afiikhtai Singh, Afr. 

Mui(u/a Sahoh Bahadur, Maiilvi 
Say\ id. 

Naidn, Afi. B. J>. 

Ni bru. P.’indif Motilal. 

J’liookun, Srijut Tarun liam. 
Piakasani. Afr. T. 

Baliimtulla, Mr. Fazal Birahim. 
Bang Bohan Lai. Lal«. 

Ibniga Ivor, Afr C. S. 

B.io, Afr, (f. Siirvothnm. 

Roy, Afr. Bhabondra Chandra. 

Boy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Sbafoe, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S'ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Oanganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Thakur Das Bhargava, Pandit. 
Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 



THE INDIAN EEGISTBATIONk (AMENDMENT) BtLL. 

Tbe Hononrable 8ii Alexander Mliddinian (Home Member): Bir, I 
move: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, a eertain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” 

Sir, I do not propose' to detain the House with any arguments on this 
g Bill. They were stated fully by me trhen I moved for leave 

to introduce liie Bill 1 move that the Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

The motion was adopted 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the ]h*oanible were added to'tho Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: 1 move, Sir, that the Bill 
bo passt'd 

The motion was adopted, 

Tlie Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 3rd February, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the'Council House at 
Eleven of the Cloak, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Rao Bahadur N- A. Gopalaswami Ayvanrar, M.L.A. (Madras: Nomi¬ 
nated Official). 


QCESTfONS AND ANSWERS. 

Ki<xE\sh OF Political Puisoners. 

32 *Mr. 0 . Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (n) WDl iho Govc'mment be pleased 
to state the number wf prisoners who are now undergoing imprisonment 
under the Bengal Ordinance and the place where they are kept? 

(h) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any or all of' 
them will either be released or brought to trial in a court of law? 

(c) Has the Government any idea of releasing Srijut Subash Chandra 
Bose now that be has been elected to the Bengal Legislative Council? 
Will he be permitted to attend the sessions of the Council even if ho be 
not released ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: {<t) and {h) T would refer 
tlu> TTonourMble nilx'V to the answer I gave in this TTouse on iho 31st 
Janufii’N to Air. M \ Jinnah’s (pu'siion No 147. 

(e) Mr. Suhhas ('’liandni Bost* is detained under the Bengal Criniinnl 
Law Ann'ndment A('t. The Local Government have refiiscal to allow hnn 
to ntt('nd th(‘ session of the Bengal Ta'gisintive (Vaincil and tin* men* fac’t 
of his eh*ction to the (V)inicil does not afford suflicic'iit gnnmd for his 
release This question must he decided in accordance* with the general 
j)rinciph‘S 1 stated in answer to the question to which I have just referred. 

Mr. 0 . Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Ma,\ I hnow' from the Honourable the 
Home Member whether his seal will be dee!ar(*d vaeant if he is absent for 
more than thrt'e months? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like to reply to 
that question wdien the Honourable gontIonian has been absent for three 
months. 


Imtrovfd Ptatform for OiDUR JuycTiox Station. 

' 33. 0* i)uraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that 

Oudur Junction is crowded with p^senger traffic for all the trains? 

(h) Are Government aware of the inconvenience felt by the passengers 
in getting into the trains on account of the low platform? 
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THE INDIAN EEGISTBATIOIt (AMENDMENT) BtLL. 

Tile HononraUe Sir Alezsnder Ifcddiman (Home Member): Sir, 1 
move: 

That the Bill further to amend the Indian Begistration Act, 1908, a certain 
purpose, bo taken into consideration. ” 

Sir, I do not propose to detain the House with any arguments on this 

g p Bill. They wen* stated fully by me ^Mien I moved for leave 
to introduce the Bill I move that the Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. > 

The motion was adopt('d 

Clauses 2 and J were added to the BilL 

The Title and tlie Preamble were added to‘the Bill 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I move, Sir, that the Bill 
be passed 

The motion was adopted 

The Assembly tlien ad]ourncd till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the iird February, 1027. j 
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Thursday., 3rd February, 1927. 


The Assembly mei in the Assembly Chamber of the‘Council House at 
Eleven of the Cloak, Mr. President in the Chair. 


IVfEMBEK SWOPN. 

Pao Bahadur N- A. Gopalaswami Ay\anpar, M.L.A. (Madras: Nomi¬ 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEPS. 

Heleasl op Political Puisoners. 

32 *Mr. 0 . Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (d) Will llie Oovemuiont be pleased 
to state the number of prisoners who are now undergoing imprisonment 
under the Bengal Ordinance and the place where they are kept? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any or all of 
them will either be released or brought to trial in a court of law? 

(c) Has the Government any idea of releasing Sri jut Subash Chandra 
Bose now that he has been elected to the Bengal LegAlative Council? 
Will he be ponnitted to ufteiid the s(‘saions of the Council even if ho be 
not released? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (h) T would refer 
fill' TTonnurablt' Ab'udx'r to tlu' answer T gave' in this House on ihc' 31st 
Januavv to Mr. M A Jinnah's question No Ml 

(e) Mr Subhas Chandra Hose is detained undi'r the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The Local (lovLrnmc'ut have retus(‘d lo allrm him 
to attend the s(‘ssi()n of tin* Bengal Legislative* Council and the mere fact 
of his eh-ction to tin* ('ouncil dors not afford sullicient ground for his 
release This qui’stion must he decided in aecordanee with the general 
prineiph’s I stated in answer to the question to Avliich T have just referred. 

Mr. 0 . Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Ma\ T hnow from the Honourable the 
Home Alember wdiether his seat Avill lie declar(‘d vacant if lie is abs(*nt for 
more than three months? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 should like to reply to 
that questiom when th(' Hononral)le gentleman has been absent for three 
months. 


Improved Ptatfoem for OruuR Junction Station. 

' 33. 0 . duraiswamy Aiyangar: («) Are Government aware that 

Gudur Junction is crowded with passenger trafi&o for all the trains? 

(b) Are Government aware of the inconvenience felt by the passengers 
in getting into the trains on account of the low platform ? ^ 
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(c) Have Government any idea df remodelling this station at least 
to the extent of raising the platform to the level ^ the compartments in. 
the trains? If so, when will this be done? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information but the 
suggestion contained in the Honourable Member’s question will be convey¬ 
ed to the Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway 

Goveuvment Proposals re Tanjore District Board Railway. 

84. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: («) Will the Government be 
pleased to state what is the final outcome of the negotiations between 
Mr. Parsons and the Tanjore District Board regarding the District Board 
Bailway ? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state whether and when this 
Ass6ml% will be given an opportunity of discussing the proposals of the 
Government of India regarding the said negotiations? 

(o) Will the Government be pleased to state the total amount invested 
by the Tanjore District Board over its Railways and the amount till now 
collected as Railway cess from the rate-payers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (h) Tho Government of India have mad^ 
the Tnnjore District Board an offer on certain terms for the transfer of 
the railway to the Government of India, whicli holds good until the 31st or 
Ifi^st month. Wq have not yet heard whether the District Board propc j 
to accept it If they do accept it, T intend to lay the matter before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways at an early opportunity. 

(c) The capital outlay up to tho end of 1925-26 was just over 68 lakh-. 
Wo have no infonnation as to tho amount eollocted as railway cess 


Action takei^ by Government o\ Resolutions of last Assembly. 

68. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement bliowmg the Resolutions passed by the 
last Assembly, the Resolutions accepted by the Governor General in 
Council, the pxtent of the effect given to the accepted Resolutions and the 
reasons for the non-acceptance of the other Resolutions. 

Mr. L. Graham: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to Mr Gaya Prasad Singh’s starred question on the 21st January, 
1926, printed on pages 81—34 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume VII, Part I. 

A statement showing tho Resolutions adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly and the action taken by Government thereOn during the Dellp 
and Simla sessions 1926 is laid on the table. ' 

Fat the reasons for4he non-acceptance of the other Resolutidhs, I must 
refer the Honourable MeiSnber to the official reports of the debates on those 
BesolutiODB*. 
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&atememt »how%%g Metolutiom* adopted hy t%e Legielatxve Assembly during the Delhi amS 
Simla Sessions, 1926, and action taken by Oovernment thereon* 




2 

Date on 
which 
moved. 

3 

By whom. 

4 

Subject 

of 

Resolution. 

5 

Depart¬ 

ment 

concerned. 

6 

Action taken 

„ by 

Government. 

26-1-26 

Maulvi Moham¬ 
mad Shufoe. 

Release of politi¬ 
cal prisoners. 

Homo 

Copy of tlic debates was 
forwarded to tlie Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

28-1-26 

Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinba. 

Unemployment 
among the 

middle classes 

I. A L. 

Tlie attention of Provin¬ 
cial Governments has 
been drawn to the Reso- 



Mr. Amar Nath 
Dntt. 


Maulvi Say \ id 

Mnrtaza Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Hononrablo Sir 
Charles Innes. 


6 17 - 2-26 


Disallownnce of 
the Burma Ex¬ 
pulsion of 
Offenders Act, 
1925. 

Reforms in the 
North-West 
Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

Supplementary 
protection to 
the tinplate in¬ 
dustry. 


Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes, 


Honourable Sir 
B. N. Mitra. 


Customs duty on 
lac exported 
from India. 


Ratification of 
the draft con¬ 
vention of the { 
7th Intemation* 
al Labour Con¬ 
ference re com¬ 
pensation for 
occupational 
disea^ 


liition in the Derartincnt 
of Industries and Labour 
letter No L.-1373, dated 
the 26th May, 1926,. 
which has been pub¬ 
lished. 

Attention is invited to 
Burma Act IV of 1926. 


F. & P. The question is under con¬ 
sideration. 


Commerce (1) ^ Notification 

' No 260-T.(67), dated 
27tdi February, 1926, 
under Indian Tariff Act 
was issued raising the 
in cort duty on Steel 
tinplates and tinned 
sheets including tin tag¬ 
gers from Its. 60 per 
ton to Rs. 85 per ton 
and (2) a Notification 
No. 5, dated 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1926, under Sea 
Customs Act was Issued 
reducing import duty on 
tin block from 15 per 
cent, ad valorem to a 
specific duty of Rs. 250 
per ton. 

Commerce A Notification was issued 
on the 20th February, 
1926, declaring that sec¬ 
tions 2 to 6 of the IndiaHt 
Lac Cess Act, 1921 (XrV 
of 1921), shall continue 
in force until the Slst 
* December, 193L 

I. & L. A copy of the Resolution 
has been forwarded to 
the Secretary-General 
of the League of Na¬ 
tions. 
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Statement thoiexnff MegolvUon* adopted hp the iegielatiee Assemhlp dvring the Delhi and 




Action taken 

r, '’y 

Government. 


2 

8 

4 

5 

Date on 


Subject 

Depart- 

wldch 

By whom. 

of 

ment 

I moved. 

Resolution. 

concerned. 

1 

18-8.26 

Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett. 

Reduction of the 
export of opium. 

Finance 
(C. B. R.) 


In a press commnniqne 
isHuctl by the Finance 
Dep irtment (Central 
Ko\enueH) on the 12th 
June, 192(\, the Govem- 
mont of India announc- 
etl their decision to ox- 
tinufuish exports of 
opium to the Far E.ist 
in 10 ye irs. The first 
10 per cent, reduction in 
tlie qn intity evported 
will bo made in 1927 
and no oj)ium vfill be 
exported from Indii for 
purposes other th in 
metUcinvl and scientific 
after December 31st, 
1935. 


I Sir P. S, Si\a- Scheme for the Commerce In Auj^nsl list, the 
I ewinny Aiyar. est ibUshmcnt in A‘«Hembly \oted i sum 

Indian waters of Us 2 lakhs for tlie 

of a trnininii^ cst ihlishmont of \ 

ship f<»r iletk truriin^ ship in Ind m 

officers. wateis and it is hoped 

to st irt the School in 
September, 1927. 

Mr. J, W. Bliore Kmnrntion of E. II. and The terms of the Resolu- 
f 7. . , T ii__ ^ __ 


for the Commerce 1» Auj^nsl list, 
hmontin Assemblv \oted 


Indian labour¬ 
ers to British 
(Ini'in i. 


l-9-2fi Mr. N. M. Du- Bemovil of dis- Home 
luaiiia. qaalificitiona to 

the Hdm^lon 
of women m 
I Membore of the 
Assembly. 


tion pissed hive been 
eommuiiic tied both to 
the Secretiry of State 
for India and the Gov¬ 
ernment of British 
Chiiana. The scheme 
ap])roved therein has 
not yet come into ope¬ 
ration as the Govem- 
ineTit of British Guiana 
have not yet intimated 
the date from which 
they doure that the 
emiprration of labour 
for unskilled work to 
tliat Colony should 
commence. 

The necessary Regul.i- 
tions wore issued with 
the Lojrislative Dop irt¬ 
ment Notification No. 
F..26.X—26-A, dated 
the 3rd September, 
1926. 
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Action' takbn on Rbirexchment Committee's Recommendations. 

69. *Xt. 0. Duralswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the retrenchment effected till now 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
(Lord Inchcape Committee) and the reasons for not giving full effect to 
the recommendations till now in cases in which it was not so given effect 
to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Statements showing the action 
taken on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committeo have 
from time to time been placed before the House. Up-to-date infonnation 
is being collected and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Appointmeni of Council Secuetaiiies. 

70. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Have any Council Secretaries bceu 
appointed till now under the provisions of section 43-A of the Government 
ot India Act? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) No. 

(2) Till* appointiiieiit of Council St‘cretaries is at the discretion of the 
Governor General For the reasons \\h\ tlu' (hwiTiiiuent of India has 
not advisr d the GoviTiior General to exercise his discrc'tion the Honourable 
Member is referred to the Honourable Sir William Vineiuit’s speech in the 
Legislative A'^sembh dated the ‘JBth March, 1922, on the Itesolution of 
Mr. Pi A Spence on llu' subject, and to the vote of the Assi*nibly on that 
occasion. 


Indian ('uiusttans in E( OLLsiASTD’Aii PEPAirMPNT. 

71 ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will tin' Govermnenl be pleased 
to state how many Indian Christians occupy places of importance in the 
Ecclesiastical Department? 

(b) Is it not possible to have the whole Department filled by Indian 
Christians ? 

(r) Have the Government an> idea of relieving the Tiiuian lax-payer 
from the duty of maintaining the Ecclesiastical Department? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (/») TIktc' are Indian 
lESlergymen in the Church of England in India, but tlios* Ch'rgMucn who 
are borne in the cadn* f)t tlie Indian Ecclesiastical Department are rtrriiit- 
cd at home bv the S('crf*tar\ of State in Council, and it is not proposed 
to alter this SNstem of recruitment 

(r) The views of tin* Governmonf on this jioint arc contained in they 
circular letter of the Govcrimuuit (d India in tlu' Commerce Department 
'o Local Governments, which w'as jmhlished in the Gazette of India on 
the 23rd October, 1020. 

Ifioutenant-Oolonel H. A- J. Q-idney: Will the Honourable Member 
kindly inform me, with reh'rcncc to (h) of qm‘siion No. 71, how' many 
Anglo-Indians are eniplovod in the Ecclesiastical Department? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As far as 1 know’ there arc no Anglo- 
Indians on the cadre of the Indian Ecclesiastical Department. 
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^^RAltWAt COMHtTNlOATION TO BaDHI NaKA^AN. 

72. ♦Mr. 0. IHoralswainy Aiyaagar: (a) Are GoTemment aware that 
the Hindu pilgrime to the holy shrine of Badri Narayan are put to hard¬ 
ship for want of railway communication to that shrine? 

(6) Have the Government any idea of opening any such communication 
in'tne near future? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government recognise that a cert^n amount 
of inconvenience is caiised to the Hindu pilgrims for want of railway com¬ 
munication to Badri Narayan, 

(h) A proj)Ofial for a railway from Rikhikesh to Karanprayag is under 
investigation. 


Appointmint of Indian to Railway Board. 

73 ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if any Indian has been put on the Railway Board? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir. 

Rile re motion of No Confidence in Provincial Ministbrs. 

74. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state why the rule relating to the motion for raising a discussion on 
a vote of no confidence in the Ministers in the Local Councils was changed 
so as to requi'* umber for demanding the discussion? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state which Government took 
the initiative in asking for a change of the rule? 

, (c) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspond- 

■enoe between this Government and the Secretary of State on the subject? 

Mr, L. Graham: (a) The Honourable Member apparently miRm^der- 
stands the position Provision for the moving of a motion expressing 
want of eonfidence in n Minister was made* for the first time in rule 12-A 
of the Provincial Legialalivo Rules It cannot, therefore, he said that the 
rule was changed so as to require “a larger number for demanding the 
discussion”. If the Honournblo Member means to inquire why this rule 
requires a larger number of members to be in favour of leave being given 
than is required under ihe Standing 'Orders of the various Councils in the 
case of a motion for the adjournment of ihe Council for the purpose wf 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, h(» will find the 
answc'r in’ paragraph 8() of the Report of thi’ Reforms Inquiry Committee, 
1924 

(b) No Government took the initiative in regard to the making of rule 
12-A The rule was made as tho result of the recommendation contained 
in tho paragraph of the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee to which 

^ I have alread\ referred- 

(c) Govoniment regret that they are unable to lay the correspondence 
•on the table 

Mr. A. BaAgAfiwami Iyengar : May I know if it w'as the intention of the 
House to make it impossible for a motion of no confidence to be made 
by this rule? 

Mr. L. Graham: Intention of which House? 
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Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I want to know whether It was the in¬ 
tention of the framers of the rule that ho such motion shall be carried once 
Ministers are appointed? 

Mr. L. Graham: The intention of the rule is that no frivolous motion 
should be made. 

Action on Token or Censure cuts in Budgets in li^^o and 1926. 

75. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswarav Aiyangar: Will the Government be j)leased 
to state what attention has been paid by the Government on the token or 
censure cuts made in the Budget demands by the Assembly during the 
years 1924, 1926 and 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I j)lacc on the table n statement 
showing wluit action has betai taken. 


Sfatt ttu nf. 

In Ihe hiid^ot for 1924 25, thert was only one token cut—that of Rs. 100 under 
the Demand for “Fores* ’. The points brought up in the discussion related to (a) 
delay in the decision olinut 1 raining Indian Forest Service ]>rolmtioiiers at the Forest 
Itesearch Institute arKi College, Dehr.a Dun, and (h) rate of Indianisation in the Indian 
Forest Service. The training of Indian Forest Service prohationers commenced at the 
Forest (^ollege. Dehra Dun, from November 1925. As regards Indianisation, out of 
16 vacancies tilled by dir‘‘cl recruitment during 1925 and 1926, 9 were filled by Indians, 

2 by Burmans and 7 by Funtpeaiis, while of tlie 7 vacancies which are anticipated 
in 1927 and 1928, 6 will be filled by Indians and 1 by a European. Henceforward, 
recruitment of Imlians and Europeans wmII be in the proportion of 76 : 25. 

In the budget for 1925 26, there were token cuts of Rs. 100 each, under the 
Demands for («) Taxes on Income (6) Salt and (c) Opium. As regards (a), the 
question of amending iJevohition HiiJe 15 was discussed at the Conference of Financial 
Representatives in November last in the light of the recommondaC>ns of the Taxation 
Committee. It is uow' under the consideration of (Joveniment. As regards the cut 
under (5), the question of making India self supporting in the matter of salt raised 
by Mr. Venkatapati^ftjn in moving the token cut has been under consideration but 
no final decision has yet been reached. As regards the cut under (c) reference is 
mxnted to the i^ress Communique dated the l2th June, 1926, announcing the gradual 
abolition of tlie export trade in opium in the course of ten years as well as to the 
Resolntion of the Finance Department (Central Revenues) dated the 17th Juno 1926, 
published on pages 716-732 of J*art I of the Hazt^ttc of India, dated .Tune, 19, 1926, 
regarding the consumption of opium in India. The internal policy of the Crovernmeiii 
of India in regard to opium has not undergone any modification. The Resolution 
(pioted simply reaffirmed the policy previously in existence. Their external policy 
had been under consideration independently for some time and the decision mentioned 
was a direct consequence on their International obligations. 

2. On the Railway Budget, there have been the following token cuts : 

(i) One of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joshi in 1925-26 and one of Rs. 100 
on a similar motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27 to call attention to the neces¬ 
sity of reducing third class railway fares; Grovernraent have actually 
affected reduction on many railw'aysj 

(ii) One of Rs. 100 on a motion by Sardar^ V. N. Mutalik in 1925*26, 

one of Rs. 100 in the same year on a motion by Mr. M. K. .Xcharyaj 
and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Mahmud Rchamnad Sahib Bahadur ' 
in 1926-27, to draw attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board 
or of the Railway Services. Government have accepted, and so have 
Companies’ railways, the recommendations of the Lee Commission in this 
respect; 

(iii) One of Rs. 100 in 1926-27 on a motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya, to draw 

attention to alleged failure to redress the grievances of railway subordinata 
employes. The grievances alleged are not admitted and no special action 

has been taken. 
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CdkstfMraoN OP Indian avd Foreign Coal on Railways. 

76. /Mr.' 0. Bnrsiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state b^w much of Indian coal and bow much of foreign coal are pur¬ 
chased the Railway companies; and if foreign coal is purchased, the^ 
reasons m such purchase? 

Mr. '^A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to pages 
116—in and 176—177 of Volume II of the Railway Board’s Report on 
Indian^Xttsilways for 1925-26 It will be observed therefrom that with the 
exception of the Jodhpur, Oondal and Cutch State Railways (which are uot 
^ate-4wcd Railways) and the Aden Railway, no other Railway consumed 
foreign eoal in 1925-26 The latter Railway, that is the Aden Railway, is 
permitted to purchase foreign coal as it is practically impossible to obtain 
freight from India for the small consignments of coal which it requires. 
Government arc not aware of the reasons that led to the purchase of 
foreign coal by the other three railways in 1925-26 


Consumption of Opium in Inuia. 

77! ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what steps they have taken to reduce the internal consumption 
of dpium as a habit distinguished from medicinal purposes? 

Have the Government chalked out any programme for a total 
stoppage of opium consumption for other than medicinal purposes? 

^ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to Govomn\en1 of India Hesolution No 4, dated the 17th June, 
1926, which fully explains the (lovernmcnt’s policy in regard to the con 
sumption of opium in India The reduction of the consumption of opium 
in the several provinces is the direct concern of the Provincial GovemmenlB 
tmd Legislatures, and a transferred subject. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Aru\ I know if an\ further steps will be 
talcen this yc'ar with regard to the reduction of the local consumjition oi 
opium ? 

Ths Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The policy will continue to be 
operative. 

Indian Station "MAsrciis^ Quaiheius. 

78. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the dimensions, measurements and description of the quarters of 
the Indian Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters of the old 
Madras Rairway now in th(‘ possession of the Madras and Southem 
Mahratta Railway Company ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the dimensions, measure- 
m^ts and description of the quarters of the Indian Station Masters and 
Assistant Station Masters of the Madras and Southem Mahratta Railway 
that have boon newly constructed and are being constructed? 

Indian Station MAsrEits^ Qiahtmis. 

79. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar; («) Has the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to an article published in the S^rarajya of the 28th May, 
1926, under the heading “ Station Masters* quarters **? 

(b) Do Government intend to take steps to improve their condition? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, ’to answer 
Questions Nos. 78 and 79 together. 

The Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to similar 
questions Nos. 101 and 102, put by the Honourable Mr. N. M. Joslii in the 
last Simla session of this House. I am having a copy of the statement 
supi)lied to Mr. Joshi sent to him separately. 


Providknt FtiND System for Non-Gazetted Officebs. 

91. *Mr. 0. Duralswamy Aiyangar: (rf?) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether there was a proposal to introduce a provident fund system 
in the place of the present system of pensions to the non-gazetted ofi&cers^ 
of the Government and, if so, what bn ame of the said proposal? 

(6) Is it a fact that opinions were called for about the said proposal from 
the various Local Governments, and, if so, will the Governuieui be pleased 
to cireulate the said ojiiuions among the Members of the Assembly for 
their information? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I'he general qiu'stion is still under 
the consideration of the Govornriient and soiue time must elapse before .i 
decision can be reached on this com[)lieated eaB('. Loeal Governments have 
not >et been addressed and the question of tlieir powers in this respect is 
also under consideration. 


WiDLii PuBiiKuri )N or biiLS avi» Acts. 

92 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that the 
gazettes ol the Government of India as well ns those of the Local Govern¬ 
ments nie read onl\ liy tlie public oflicers and that they arc not read by the 
public at large and are not within the reach of the masses? 

(b) Arc Government aware that the publication of Bills and Acts of the 
Indian Legislature in such gazettes do not really serve the real purposes 
of publication? 

(r) Arc Government prepar(*d to maki' arrangements in future to have 
the publication made hi the vernacular newspapers in each province? 

Mr. L. Graham,: (!r/) Government are not in a position to state with 
an^ degree of exactitude 1)> wluit jiersons other than publu* officers the 
Government Gazettes are read. ‘ ^ 

* V 

(h) and (c). The rcpl,^ is in tin* negative. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Ma.\ I know, Sir, whether Govei^hlnent 
Is aware of the utter uselessness of tin* i)rocedurc of publishing Bills and 
Acts only in the Government Gazettes, and may I ask why they avoid 
^fiublication in the newspapers for the benefit of the public at large? 

Mr. L. Graham; I might be allowed, Sir, to finish my answer. ^ 
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Trunslations* of iraportant Bills and Acts are pilblished in the Local 
6ovomment Gazettes, and it is open to any newspaper to republish sush 
translations. 

Mr. 0. buraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know whether the newspapers do 
it under the .authority of Government or siirEDly as private advertisers of 
%e8e Bills? 

Mr^X. Graham: I cannot answer that question. 


L\te PrBiTCATiov OF Indun Stamp (Amendment) Acr of 1923. 

" 93. *Mp. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Indian Specified Instruments Stamp Act of 1923 has caused a great deal 
»of loss and hardship to the public by reason of there having been no wide 
publication ? 

(b) If not, will the (fovornment be pleased to ascertain how many pro¬ 
missory notes were taken on insufficient stamps and thereby became 
invalid? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) No. Tlu^ Honourable Member 
is presumably referring to the Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act of 1923. 
Any inconvenience caused by the late publiealion of that Act was removed 
by the Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Act of 1924. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I infonn the Honourable Member 
* that in spite of this amendment, there have been .... 

Mr. President: Ti\e Honourable Member must seek information, not 
give infonnation. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: 1\Ihv I ask whether Government has 
collected any statistics and whether they are aware that, apart from the 
amendment made of the Stamp Act, there have been cases of hardship? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am glad to have the information 
from fhe Honourable Member. 


' Rediction (>f Passenger Fares on Railways. 

94 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased to 
•tam how far the*passenger fares on Railways have been reduced till now? 

MX. A. A. L. Parsons: I place on the table a statement showing the 
reductions in passenger fares which have taken place subsequently to 
iHoBe recorded at page 40 of the proceedings of Meetings of the Standing 
^ance Committee for Railways, Volume 11, No. 6. 
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Intermediate Class Accommodation on Ail Trains on Madras and 
Southern Mahraita Railway. 

95. *Mr. 0. DurftiEWEzny AiyAngsri Do Government propose to direct 
that Inter class may be provided ‘in all the trains on all the routes of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsona: No; but we understand that the question of pro¬ 
viding Intermediate Class accommodation on additional trains is being dis 
cussed by the Agent with his Local Advisory Committee. 


MESSAGE FJtOM H. E. THE VICEROY. 

Mr. President: J have received ^he following communication from His 
Excellency the Governor General: 

(The Assembly receiv(‘d the Message standing.) 

“/« pursuance of the piovfsions of suh-sccttoji {J) of section fiS C of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, /, Edward Frfdetwk /jind/ey, lUiron Jnrin^ hirehy signify that I 
approx e thx election by the Ltgislative Aesimbly of Maulvi Muhammad Yakub a# 
D(puty /‘lesident of ih< said Ao^embly. 


{Sd.) IliWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 


STATEMENT OF RUSINICSS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Honu- Member): With \our 
[x'rmission, Sir, 1 desiu' to make a stalemenl in regard to Government 
husincss for next week The days allolled for Govemnicnt business are 
Monday, the 7th, and W(‘dnesda\, the 9lh On Monday, the 7th, it is 
pro]»osed to ask tor leave to introduce a Bill tiirther to amend the Prosi- 
•^lenc^-towns and the Provincial Insolvency Acts for certain i)ur]K>K'e.-. 
Th(U‘eaftt‘r, a motion will he made to take into consideration the Bill further 
TO amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908 (Article 182); and, if that motion 
js passed, to pass the Bill. On Wednesday, the 9th, motions will be made 
for Supj)lementar\ Grants 1 desire to explain that we had, in arranging 
onr ])rograimne. anticipated tliat the Report ot tlie Select Committee on 
th<‘ Steel Protection Rill would have heen submitted by the Slst of January 
or the 1st of Fehruarv, and that it w'ould have heen possible to take the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee' into consideration on Monday or 
Wednesday next week. The fact that the Select Committee has not yet 
])resented the rei)ort and that a certain number of Bills, the consideration 
of which would probably have extended into next w’cek, have been referred 
to Select Committees, has left us with a somcwdiat sh'nder list of business 
for next week. On the other hand, in order to rfvoid congestion in -the 
latter part of the session, it is important that the various Select Oom- 
mittee^s which have been set up should sit and report as early as possible. 
Tji is therefore proposed that the time available after the conclusion of our 
business on Monday and Wednesday should be devoted to meetings of 
Select Committees for which it would otherwise be difficult to find dates. 
As Honourable Membersi are aware, Tuesday, the 8th, and Thursday, the 
10th, have been allotted for Non-official Resolutions. 



liESOLUTION BE BELEASE OF THE BENGAL DETENUS. 

Mr. Varahagirl Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Kural): Sir, the Kesolution which I propose to place before 
this House is as follows: 

“ Thi# Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council: 

(a) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation* |II of 1818 and similar Regulations in 
force in other Provinces of India^ and urges upon him the bare justice 
of an immediate release of all political detenus or of giving them at least 
an opportunity of. exculpating themselves and proving themselves to be 
altogether innocent of the charges, if any, levelled against them, and 
{b) the grant of an amnesty to all political prisoners now undergoing imprison¬ 
ment.’* 

Sir, at once I may say that I will not press sub-clause (h). Sir, before 1 
deal with this Resolution, .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. What does the Honourable Member mean 
by saying tliat he does not wish to press part (b)? Does he move it or 
does he not? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I move it, but I do not want to press 
it. I mean, I do not wish to say anything on sub-clause (b). I am 
entitled to do that, though I shall simply move the Resolution as it is. 

Sir, before I move this Resolution, I think it is my duty to offer my 
thanks to the Giver of all good for making it possible for this my Resolu¬ 
tion to come up as the first on the very first day set apart for Resolutions 
in this new House, and I pray and trust that the Almighty will be pleased 
to maintain the same kind spirit, enter into the heart of the Government, 
make them change their angle of vision, pursue the righteous way and 
accept this Resolution and release the political prisoners and repeal the 
Regulations. With these prefatory remarks, I shall pass on to the Resolu¬ 
tion. 

Sir, Regulation III of 1818 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1924, concern the province of Bengal. Regulations II of 1918 and XXV 
of 1827 deal with the provinoea of Madras and Bombay. I shall, first of 
all, deal with the Regulations- These Regulations were passed, at a 
time, when the state of things in the country was quite different 
from what it is to-day. These Regulations were passed at a time when the 
British had not established themselves securely in this country and were 
looking About and around them with great suspicion and apprehension. 
That was a time when the British were emerging out of a war with* 
Nepal. They were aware, at <ho time, that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
been casting his eager eyes on India and had been trying to invade itr 
and that the echoes of the Mabratta war had not completely died out. 
They were conscious that foreigpi emissaries were going about the country 
creating disunion and fomenting ill-will among the people of this country, 
and that large tracts of the country were still in the possession of Native 
princes, who viewed the spread of British power with apprehension and 
anxiety. 

As for the administration of the country, no comprehensive Codea 
were promulgated, no important laws were passed- In fact, the ad¬ 
ministration of the country was in a state of fluidity. It was in this 
state of the country that these Regulations were passed. A hundred 
years have elapsed since then and much water has flowed down the 
bridge. The state of the coimtry has completely changed. People came 
in contact with several, nations, studied their ways, customs, man¬ 
ners, and learnt their methods. They progress^ considerably in edu¬ 
cation and civilization. Better and more exvilised laws were passed, and 
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yet, Sir, theso Regulations, rightly termed lawless laws, still continued 
to be on the Statute-book and remained the law of the land, though these 
continued to be a dead letter until recently, when our Government was 
pleased to unearth them. Not 'Only did they unearth and revive these 
Regulations^ but "they also forged fresh fetters by enacting the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act very recently. 

The eadstence of these laws is an anachronism, especially when we 
find that no such laws disgrace the Statute-book of any part of British 
India, nay, of any part of civilised world- I’he very spirit of these 
Regulations is opposed to the traditions of the English constitution and 
is opposed to the very elementary principles of [jujrisfirudcnce. To 
punish a man without a trial, without giving him an opportunity to 
defend himself and to prove his imiocence is unknown to any system of 
law, in ancient or modern times. There was only one instance given 
m ancient times of such a law, and that was on the borderland of Scotland 
in a town called Jodebuigh. There, it is said that there was a standing 
law by which an accused could be hanged without a trial- Even there, 
the formality of a trial w’as not altogether dispensed with. It is 
said that the trial came on, funnily enoi:^gh, after the sentence was exe¬ 
cuted. In this enlightened age, wo have neither the reality nor the 
semblance of a irial. Another instance that was quoted, on the floor of 
this House last year, by an Honourable Member of this House, w^as from 
the Free State of Ireland, where, he stated, certain people were deported 
without trial- But my Honourable friend forgot that there is no analogy 
between the circumstances of Ireland and India- Ireland w'as, at the 
time, at war wdth the British; there is no such thing in India. Ireland 
is governed by its owm people, but India is governed by a foreign power. 
Further, in all State trials, such as for sedition and other offences, evi¬ 
dence is freely manufactured in this country^ while there no such thing 
in Ireland. In fact, several things, w^hich can be done with impunity 
by Government in this country, cannot be done in free countries like 
Ireland or England. In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
arbitrary^ action of the Government, under colour of these Reigulations, 
the reasons for which they dare not disclose, is characterised as ‘‘illegal", 
“ unconstitutional ”, ” arbitrary ”, ” impudently absurd ” and ” pre¬ 

posterous”—epithets not used by an Indian but by a distinguished Liberal 
Member of Parliament on a memorable occasion. 

With regard to the deportations, we are not told what was the nature 
of the charges that were levelled against the deportees, nor where the 
necessity lay for removing them suddenly from their hearths and homes; 
and yet, we are told that we are citizens of the British Empire and that 
we possess all the rights of British citizenship. If this fe so, may we 
not ask why are some of us removed from our hearths and homes with¬ 
out one word of explanation and why are we not given the elementari 
right of British citizenship, of being tried in an open Court, especially wjien, 
in other countries, men like Roger Casement and others, who were ac¬ 
cused of the blackest of crimes—^treason and conspiracy with the Eing*8 
onemieE^were given an open trial and a right of appeal. The deportees 
declare that they are innocent and they challenge the Government to 
prove their guilt. They asiert that, if a trial is dieted, they would fioir 
only be able to prove their innocence, but iiiey ocmld al^ make a scath¬ 
ing exposure of the case of the Government against them* 
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In theBe circumetanoes, two questions arise. The first is, what is 
the basis for these deportations, and the second is, why is not a trial given 
to these deportees? As to the first, the only basis, it seems to me, for 
these deportations is hearsay and rumour, at best, ex p&rte ^d untested 
statements of the secret police, the interested mformation given by poli¬ 
tical spies, whose very occupation would be gone if their action is not 
maintained, and the alarming reports published by a certain section of 
the Anglo-Indian pre^^s, whoso object has always been to prejudice Indians 
in the eyes of tho British. As for the reasons why a trial is not given. 
Government generally offer two reasons. One is that a trial for sedi¬ 
tion attracts attention and it is not desirable always to have a trial in 
cases of sedition; and tho other reason which they give is that witnesses 
on behalf of the prosecution in trials such as those are terrorised and 
threatened with violence. Questions were asked on the floor of this 
House as to how many witnesses have been so threatened, but no an¬ 
swer was forthcoming Moreover, with respect to some persons, against 
whom allegations similar to those alleged against these deportees were 
made and who wctg brought to trial, evidence was let in and convictions 
were obtained. And yet the Government say that witnesses arc terror¬ 
ised. As regards certain deportations, Lord Carmichael, a Governor of 
Bengal, stated that, so far as deportees were concerned, he was satis¬ 
fied of th(‘ir guilt but that there was no evidence to satisfy a Court of 
law and obtain a conviction. 

What he said of certain deportations, in ]\is time, is certainly true of 
other deportations and, if so, may w^e not ask, is it right, is it just, is it 
in consonance with the dictate's of conseieme that in tliis ('nl ehtened 
these poor men should he allow’cd to rot in jail and be deprived of 
their liberty, whim the Government know's that there is no evidence to 
obtain a conviction? His Excellency the Viceroy, in his spc'och the 
other day, when opening this Session of the House, was plensi'd to ‘'ay 
that the sole object of keeping men under restraint was to prevent anar¬ 
chist outrages, and that the Gov(*rnment were prepared to release' them 
the moment they w'ero satisfied that their object w^ould not be frustrated. 
This is no doubt a very noble and *^xeel]ent idea. May w^e, therefore, 
ask His Excellency to give these dc'portc'es an opportunity to satisfy him 
that the object of the Government will not be frustrat< d by their release. 

If they are givenx an opon trial the\ are preparerl to y)rove their innocence. 
So that, t'ho ^detention of these deportees without a trial is against 
equity and good conscience. 

To showr that it is also against law, I (invite the attention of this House 
to the Bronmble of one of the Eegulntions, Hegulation TII of 11818. and 
also to the objects of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Preamble 
to Regulation III of 1818 reads as follow’^s:— 

“ Whereas rfiasoas of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances^ formed 
by the British government with forei(j:n Powers, the preservation of tranquillity in 
the topritories of Native Princes .entitled to its protection, and the security of the 
British dominions frpm foreign hostility and from interna! commotion, occasionally 
rShder it necessary to place under personal restraint individuals against whom 'there 
may hot be sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceeding, or when, etc., etc.” 

And the object of the Criminal Law Amendment Act is said (to be to 
snVp^s^ violent and daqgerous obntpiraoies, that k the same thing as the 
internal commotion referred to in the Preamble to the Bepulation which 
I have just read. So that the House will be pleased to see that the three 
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OBsential conditions are laid down by these rtprossive laws for deporting 
men. One is the disturbance of the amicable relations between the 
JBritish and the Foreign Powers, and the absence of »thc security of the 
British dominions from foreign hoslilitj ; the second is the preservation 
.of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes, entitled to the 
^protection gi the British; the third is internal commotion. So far 
as the first condition goes, it did not exist at the time of the deportations, 
and does not exist now. J'ho Government have been at peace with 
Foreign Powers, and there has been no fear of foreign aggression. As for 
the second condition which the Preamble lays down, so far as the Native 
Princes are concerned, thero is no doubt that they are the most loyal 
to the British throne. By their conduct on State ceremonial occasions, 
by their speeches from a thousand platlorms, and Ly their correspond¬ 
ence to the Anglo-Indian they have proved, beyond all doubt, that 

-they owe fealty to the British thmne. As for protecting the territories of 
these Native States, there is absolutely no need for it, as there is 
absolutely no danger of any mic»chief-making. 

The only other ground that remains is internal commotion. I may as 
w’cll state that there is no such internal commotion in this country. No 
'doubt we are aware that there is a deplorable tendency in certain sections 
of the Anglo-Indian prt'ss and the English press and not in a few circles 
of European^: to exagjtrate the misdeeds of individuals into that of com¬ 
motion. Dislurbaiioeh such as these occur in all countries, in all ages, and 
under all administrations. It is unjusi, even ridiculous, to say that in 
a country like India, inhabited b\ .‘IfiO millions of people, there W'ill 
not bo a few disturbance's here and there. To magnify them into internal 
commotion is \Nhat one cannot understand. So that the absence of all 
these elements show that the action of the Government in deporting 
these men is also against the* very Acts under which they purport to take 
action. 

Next, coming to tlic individuals that were deported, by a strange irony 
of fate, not uncommon in political history, the Government’s choice fell 
on the most muleserving. Who do you think was the first against whom 
the arbitrary action of the Government was directed under these Eegu- 
lations? It was against no other than my distinguished friend 

and countryman, whom wo have the honour and privilege to 

count as one of our honoured colleagues in this House, Lala 

Lajpat Kai. He has always been known as an earnest and sincere worker 

in the field of social, religious, moral and political reform. His conduct 
has always been irreproachable. His reputation for high character and 
patriotism is not confined to any one country or one place, hut is world 
wide. It is a man like this who is said to have incited the army and 
tried to subvert the British Government. 

Again, the choice of the Government, the next time, was not more 
happy in the matter of these deportations. The men selected this time 
were men like Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter and the late Babu Asvini 
Kumar Dutt, men who are loved and respected by the people. These 
men lived the purest of lives and their lives were permeated with the 
highest of religious ideals. In politics they were kpown as most moderate 
pf Moderates; in their public utterances and in their private oonversa- 
^tions with friends, they always advocated moderate views anj denounced 
•extreme views. They always fought for constitutional agitation and 
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denounced anarchy and violence. It is men like these that were deported. 
1 do not propose to take up jour time by multiplying instances of good 
men and true that were deported, but will come to the recent Bengal 
deportees against whose deportation there is a very stro^ig feeling in this 
country. These men, so far as purity of life and character go, are no 
whit inferior to their predecessors in deportation. They were held in 
very high esteem by the people. They were the idols of the people. 
They had high character, noble impulses and lived not for themselves 
but for others. It is said that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 
The whole of Bengal declares these men to be innocent and peaceful 
citizens. Not only Bt‘iigal, but the whole country declares, with one 
voice, that the* (Tovemnieiit has committed a grievous wrong ageunst these 
deportees. In the face of this unanimous verdict of the whole country, 
the Government is most obdurate. So, as I submitted, th(‘se deportations 
are against l<iw, (‘quity and good conscience. 

In conclusion, I may state that the ]»eople begged, entreated, prayed 
and petitioned Government numbers of times the release of these 
deportees, and yet their solicitations and prajers hdl on very deaf ears. 
In these circMimst.mces, it is no wonder that the people have begun to 
believi' in tlie futilitv oi prayers and solicitations and consider that Govern¬ 
ment have developed a sort oi contempt for public opinion and for the 
legitimati' aspirations of the ])(M)]»le. I trust that Ilis Excellency the Viceroy 
will signify the commencement of his administration b\ a bold stroke of 
policy and release the Bengal detenus ind other dt'tenus and political 
prisoners and thereby make it possible, to som(> extent at least, for co¬ 
operation to b(' establishefl between the rulers and the ruled. With these 
words I commend this Resolution to the unanimous acceptance of this 
House (Applause.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Gities of tfie United Brovinces: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban). Sir, I beg leave to move the amendment, notice oi 
which I gave this morning, and, as the notice ^^as not given under the 
ordinary rules and my friends on the other side* have not had the full 
two days’ notice, I wish to be granted the special indulgence of moving 
it, especially in vi<*w of the fact that it is not a new amendmimt. It 
simply incorporates one of the Besolutions which is already on the paper, 
and the whole object is to substitute a later Resolution for the earlier 
one. I shall explain, Sir, why I do so. As was apparent from the manner 
in which the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution began his speech, 
there arc parts of that Resolution which rather tend to side-track the 
real point which is before the House. The amendment which I beg to 
lay heforci the House focuses the arguments and the attention upon the 
one single point which it is the desire of at least this side of the House 
,to press to-day. It is not intended to give up any of the other points 
that have been raised in the Resolution, but the reason why I am con¬ 
fining mys(*lf to the release of the detenus is that the other parts of the 
Resolution are already covered by previous Resolutions and Bills as 
well iis bj a Bill which has been drawn in the ballot and which will 
^be before this House later in the Session. T therefore beg that you will 
be pleased to allow ipe leave to move that amendment. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member will induce his friends who 
’ have given notice of other amendments on this Resolution not to move 
' those amendments and thus lighten the laboiirB of the House, I shall be 
glad to allow him to move this amendment. 
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Pftndit Motilftl Nehru ! I shall bo fjlnd to do so. Now, Sir, the point 
narrows down to the one issue that these detenus under Regulation 111 
of 1818, and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, should he forthwith 
released or brought to trial, and is not complicated by any other issues. 
Sir, that simple point needs no eluboiute argument on eitluT side of the 
House. So far as the Honourable Members on this side* of the House 
are concerned, I do not think thej need any argument to eouvinec them 
of the plain justice, the soundness and the common sense of this amend¬ 
ment. So far as my friends on the opposite side are concerned, they are 
impervious to all argument in favour of these detenus. It is, thert'fore, 
mere waste of breath to occupy the time of the House at any considerable 
length. I shall briefly give the history of this question and add a few 
remarks and then resume my seat. Now, Sir, the reasons given for the 
detention of these men without trial are iheso* 

(1) That there I'xists a revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal; 

(2) That ire volutionary erim has been committed; 

(.‘1) That it is imnossihic to bring th(' offcr»d(*rs to justice because, 
fmd here 1 may quote official words. 

“ IVrrni ism <#F witnes'-t-s .tihI jtinos, tho f.nluio <.f juTies <o rotiirn vordicts in 
accorfiarico \Mtli flic ovideiire, tho luurdor of \vitne.s«os und persons ^\h^> h.ive oon- 
fesBod or turned Kin^»‘'s r'\idencc. the asir of witnesses to diseloso t.iots witliiri their 
knowJtdf^e, ah coiiiluiu *> render jusli'^e iin(»h<.inuil)le under the existing Law. They 
have already operated in nion than one leedit instance.” 

Those are the worths of Ilis FiXeeliency Lord L\tt(>n which he uttered at 
tht‘ time when tlu' Bengal Orvlinanee was passed 

Now, Sir, this greal e<aip, the whoh‘sale arrest of these persons, took 
place* in OetolxT, 1921 ^rix're wais no opportunity gi\en to this House to 
dis<'Uhs th(‘ question until Feliniaiw following and it is twtdvo months ago, 
almost lo a (la,>. that the first debate took plaet* in this House, on the 
5th Fehru.irv, 1925. {Honourable M ( nihen> “ ^Pwo\ears Quite* right; 
two years. Nciw', Sir, that w'as a lulldress d(‘l)ate and a the argurnonts 
for and against w'(*re exhausted. M\ frii'nd the Honourable the Home 
Member, in his opc'ning address, brought out a string of cases to show 
that this terrorism existed in Bengal. By a fortunate adjournment of the 
debate 1 had time to go into the question thoroughly and to examine the 
facts and the circumstances of each one of the cases that w(*rc re'lied on 
by rny Honourable friend. And, Sir, w^hen the debate was resumed, I 
took up all the cases one* by one and I proved to demonstration that 
there was absolutely no foundation for any of the fears entertained by 
His Excellency T^ord Lytton. I ‘laid incontrovertible evidence before the 
House, taken from the records of those cases, and I showed that there 
never had been in recent times—in fact, after the proclamation of the 
Amnesty in 1919—a single case to which ,thc statement made in Lord 
Lyttoil’s speech could apply. After going through all those cases I asked 
a few questions and I will beg the permission of the Houses to read them 
from my speech. I said: 

” Whore is there a case where an approver has been murdered? Where is there a 
case in which a witness had l>een threatened and which had been brought to the 
notice of the Court? Where is there a case in which the jury has failed to return n 
verdict of guilty in circumstances in which any other jury in the world would have 
returned that verdict.” 

*And then I referred to the one ease that had happened in 1908 where an 
approver was kiIU*d bv his eo-accused; and I asked: 

” Ls it fair, is it iust, to go into the facts of any case which happened before the 
vear 1919, when the Roval Proclamation extending general amnesty to those involved 

B& 
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in yeviouh cases \wa« made? By recalling these facts to your assistance—facts which 
happened l>etoro 1919—you are stultifying yourselves, you are stultifying the Boyal 
Amnesty. If you do not take any of those cases into consideration, I challenge the 
ilonomuble the Home Member to show even a single instance of the use o^ threats, 
ill-treatinent of approvers and witnesses and intimidation of jurors that has been relied 
on in all the Government pronouncements.’* 

About the same time that official pronouncements were being made in this 
country, Lord Winterton from his place in the House of Commons cited 
the Alipur Conspiracy Case and the Calcutta Bomb Case, in which there 
was murder of witnesses. Now, Sir, the Alijiur Conspiracy Case was a case 
which went through various phases, but the only time that we heard of 
any murder of a witness was in 1908, long before 1919, and the proclama¬ 
tion of the ariiiiest}. As for the Calcutta Bomb Case we know that, at 
the first, trial, the accused was acquitted by the jury and, when a re-trial 
was ordered, tlje Covernment withdrew from the prosecution. Upon that 
I asked again ; 

“Whore is even a recent case’ I shall not ask for more than one—give me one 
recent case m Mhich these things which are mentioned in Ilia Excellency Lord Lytton’s 
speech have operated.” 

The answer has )et to come. 1 do not know what my 
Honourabh* friend has got up his sleeve to-day, but on the 
last occasion he expressly abstained in his reply from 
going into what he called the “ happenings in Bengal beyond 
referring to certain attempts made on the life of Mr. Tegart and the general 
existence of revolutionary conspiracies. My Honourable friend took me to 
task for referring to these attempts on the life of Mr. Tegart as “ alleged 
attempts He said how unfeeling it was on my part to say so. Now 
the fact of the matter is on that occasion—1 do not know whether my 
friend will bo more communicative to-day—^lie refused to give any informa¬ 
tion, any evidimce of those attempts. lie said that if he More to divulge 
names it would jeopardise the safety of the persons concerned. Well, Sir, 
when no evidence is proiliiced, when no proof is given, it remained only 
an allegation, though it was made by such an eminent person as my 
Honourable friend. It was nothing but a bare assertion or allegation. My 
Honourable friimd, Sir Charles Innes, on that occasion also attempted a 
reply, but in the course of his speech he simply poured vials of wrath on me. 
He referred to a miserable rag of a vernacular paper which nobody had hoard 
of and the name of which he could not pronounce, and he read certain 
extracts from it showing that there were people in Bengal who were 
criminally inclined and who bad revolutionaiy^ tendencies. Beyond that. 
Sir. there was no answer to the very definite questions which I put, and 
I again challenge my friend, though he has now had two years or more 
to get all the information that can be had. 

N<^w, Sir, ‘after that we come to more recent times. We had His 
Excellency the Governor General in this House to open it and he made 
his inaugural address. How do we find His Excellency treating the 
subject? Ho said: 

** Constitutional reforms may vary widely but the maintenance of law and order 
ia the inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task of government and indeed 
tb* action of which complaint is made is solely due to the fact that the Government 
hat had good reason to believe that those now detained had deserted the way of 
eonaiitntional agitation for t^at of violent conspiracy and that to pat a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential.” 

And His Bzoellency proceeded: 
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“ Before releases can be sanctioned, Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even if tliey flo 
desired, would ba unable to revive it in dangerous form or, if the organisation for 
conspiracy still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Government have always made it clear— 
and I repeat to-day—that their sole tibject in keeping any man under restraint is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to release them the moment 
they are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object.” 

Now, Sir, I ask: How on earth are wc to satisfy anybody that their 

^ release would int defeat the object (lovernirient has in view? 

12 Noon. ExccUency has put the cart before the horse. He says 

“We are satisfied that these men are dangerous.“ My friends on the 
other side do not teil us on what grounds they are so satisfied, and w^hat 
evidence they have. How am I to satisfy my friends that the stories, the 
one-sided stories, they have heard whieli tney have not eonimunicated to 
me, are wrong? My friends may havt sonic sort of a moral conviction of 
iktt guilt of thc'so persons. I can assure rn\ Honourable friend the Home 
Member that, as agaiu«t bis Tuoral conviction and that of his colleagues, 
there is the moral conviction of the w’hole country that these men are 
innocent. 

An argument has often been used that, since these men have been 
taken, revolutionary crime has not been much in evidence. Well, that 
is fine logic ind(H‘(l. You taki* tioid of a nuitibiT of innocent men and, if 
nothing happens after that, y<u say. “ Here we are; tliese are the men 
w’ho are guilty.“ But, as a matter of fact, some bombs have been found 
since, and 1 think 1 am entitled wdth bettcT ri'nson to infer from that 
that th(‘ men who have been taken have been wrongh taken and that the 
real men are still at large. 

Then, Sir, the next .stagi' was tiu* last oebate on the motion for ad- 
journiiient on the question uf i\Ir. S. C. Mitra not ha\ii. an opi)ortunity 
to attend tin* Uousi* though he was a duly elected IMeiiilxT of this House. 
Tht're again the position taken up by my friend tb(‘ Jronouriibk' the Home 
iMenibt'r was: “ ddu' House has no fiower and w’c are masters of the situa¬ 
tion.” Of eoursr, there can be no rcqily to that atfilnde. The united 
voice of tile eunslituency bad declared in fa\()ur ol T\rr. Mitra. Wbnt w’as 
his eriiiH* and wh*at was the crinie ot his constituency? Tn the first 
instance, when he was cifctc'd to the Bengal C’ouneil and bis seat wais 
subsequently vacated by an order of Iljs Exeerciicy Lord liyttfm and a 
fresh (‘lection look jilaw. the constitiu'ncy bad the ((‘merit\ to re-elect 
him again My friend said that that waas a ebanee given to them and 
they failed to avai^ thems(‘hcs of that chance. Nf)w, *1 ask every English¬ 
man, and my Honourable friemd in particular, to eonsidtT for a moment 
whether that is at nli a statement which am Englislmian w^ould approve. 
It is the right and the prvilege, the sob* right and privilege of a consti¬ 
tuency, to elect whomsoever they please. Eor English peopb* io say: 
“Wc wall give you another opportunity, hut w(‘.wall restrict your choice 
in a particular*waay; you may elect anybody you like hut not this man, 
not the man you want to have,” is to me an amazing proposition. 

Sir, now T come to the condition in which these men are. Quite 
apart from their lawless detenti n, w'e have these men suffering, some of 
them from a number of very serious diseases. Take the ease of Subash 
Chandra Bose. After a good deal of prevarication, the jail authorities ^nd 
the jail doctor have had to admit that it is a serious case,—it may be a 
ease of tuberculosis. There are others w^ho are suffering from more^or 
less serious diseases. But, Sir, I do not ask for the release of any one 
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of them on medical grounds. If 1 mention the fact, it is sunply to point 
out the inhumanity and callousness of keeping these men* in detention 
without any trial. These broken-down men we are asked to believe are 
a terror to the Empire, a peril to the Empire. We say: “ either have the 
courage to put them on their trial; or if you do not possess that courage, 
then it is your bounden duty to let these men off." Sir, Bengal has 
given its answer. Bengal has elected with a tremendous majority 
Subash Chandra Bose again to the Bengal Council; it ha^ rfpcted Mr. 
S. C. Mitra to this Assembly unopposed. I would ask my A|ncnd8 not 
for a moment to think that mere lapse of time and continuation of this 
detention will placate Bengal or will induce it to forget. Every day that 
passes adds fresh fuel to the flame of discontent, not only in Bengal but 
in the whole country. You talk glibly of advances in the constitution, 
of Iloyal Commissions and Statutory Commissions. Lot me, through 
you, Sir, inform the Government that, so far as we Congressmen are con¬ 
cerned, we have no use for any of your niggardly advances in the consti¬ 
tution, for any of your Boyal Commissions or your Statutory Commis¬ 
sions, until you remove this ugly stain on your administration. We are 
not in a mood and wo are not prepared even to entertain any proposal for 
co-oporjition unless and until these men are released or brought to trial. 
Sir, the Oovomment’s action is defeating its owm purpose. Tnsfead oil 
bringing about an atmosphere suitable to co-nporalion thev are doing the 
reverse and converting the whole countrv into a seething sea of discontent. 
Now is their opportunitv, and T am afraid this is the last opportunitv. 
Let them take thc'ir courage in both hands and shake off their nervousness. 
Lot His Eveellenev the Viceroy listen to Ihe appeal made bv fbo Mover 
of this Besolution. Let him signalise the first year of his Government and 
the first Session of this Assemblv by an act of broad-minded statesman¬ 
ship, Let the opening of this noble pile of buildings mark a real change 
of heart and not go down to hislorv as merelv n land-mark of the haughty 
Imperialism of Britain and the enforced enslavc'mont of India. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved. 

“ That for the origianl Resolution, the following be subatitute^J : 

‘ This Assemblv recornmonds to Ibo (lovernor General in Council that he be 
pleased to immediately release or bring to trial all detenus under old 
Regulations and the Bengal priminal Law (Amendment) Act of 1925 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, it 
has been my fale on several occasions to meet Resolutions of this character 
in this Hoiis^, but at any rate to-day it is a matter of some satisfaction, 
indeed of great satisfaction, that, with the exception of one important 
province, the partiotilar Ib'soiution or rather the amendment of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend has little practical importance, and, since I last spoke, in 
one important and at one time much agitated province, firm and wise 
administration has restored peace which, I hope, will contii^ie. 

Sir, iny Honourable friend wlio has just spoken wdth his usual acute¬ 
ness has rcmo\ed a groat dea^ of the surroundings which rendered this 
Besolution difficult to meet. He has brought up the points which un¬ 
doubtedly this House wishes to discuss, and that is the "detention of the 
Bengal detenus. In doing so, if I may say so, he has narrowed down 
the discussion and enabled mo to meet what he desires I should, and 
indeed, when I prepared my speech, I had practically adopted his amend¬ 
ment without his having moved it. 
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Sir, this is a new Assembly. Memories are short, particularly in 
respect of the causes which produced unpleasant results. It is, therciore, 
my duty to bAig to the notice of the House certain facts which I have, 
I regret to say, had to bring to the notice of the previous Asseinblios. 

I therefore, Sir, must ask the indulgt‘iice of the House and review tEe 
situation at considerably greater length than 1 usually do in speaking, and 
I think the House will bear me out that, as a rule, I do not take up 
>the time of the House unnecessarily. 

Sir, 1 p^ose to examine the situation in Bengal, prior to the issue 
of this Orditiance, at the time of the issue of this Ordinance* and at Ihe 
present moment. The contention that there is no revolutionary crime in 
Bengal is really not borne out by facts. I have no desire to go back 
before the grant of the amnesty, but 1 must point out that after the end 
of the great War, we did have a general amnesty, as a result of which all 
political detenus and offenders with one or two exceptions, were released. 
That was early in 1920. In fact, a full trial was accorded to th(3 policy 
whu'h is again" urged upon (Government, namely, a wholesale release of all 
prisoners under detention in connection \\ith revolutionary conspiracies.- 
It is highly instructive to see what w'as the effi*ct of the amnesty on that 
occasion. Everybody was released in 1920, and we did hope that, with the 
change in political circumstances, a period of peace would follow. There 
wa^ a period, there wais a lull, but it was not, I regret to say, n period of 
pea(*t* Tt wais, in fact, a period wh(*n the rovoliitionarv party wa*re rest¬ 
ing and recuperating and preparing for fresh efforts. They procei'derl to 
recreate a situation that w’as in all essentials the same as (Tovernment w^ere 
faot'd with in 1010-1914, and indeed up till the time that the special ww 
time legislation wais introduced This is no matter of argument or opin¬ 
ion. The s1r()ng(*st (*videnee of the existence and character of the move¬ 
ment is To b(* found in its fruits which is again,—T repeat it and T am 
sorr\ to }iav(‘ to repeaf it,—one 'ong history of murders, dacoities and 
assassination of police officers The catalogue of those* crimes of violence 
is a lone ;ind impressive one, and T have* criven it befr)re, hut T think T 
must again give it in rather greater deffail than T had hoped that it w'onld 
be necessary for me to do. T will give now’ the chief events wo'th their 
date's of occurrence, as far as possible, and T w'ill begin w'ith the year 
1923 

Abfiut four y(*ars ago, 1 ma\ say in IVTay, 1023, these* fresh outbreaks of 
revolutionnr\ crime* began again. On the 15th May, 1928, there was a 
dacoity with double murder at Kona ne'ar Howrah. On the 24ih May, 
1023. a raid W'as made < n the* Ultadingi Post Office' in Calcutta, during 
w’hich tir(*-arms we*re used This w’as the wnrk of the same gang, for the 
arms and ammunition, w’histles, wigs, etc., w’ore all the same. In July, 
1928, there was an armed robbery in Goalpara Lane. On the 80th July, 
a rol)be*rv w'iih rnurder took place at Oarpar Load, in wdiich fire-arms w'cre' 
again used On the 3rd Augusf, 1928, an arm^d raid took place on the 
Sanknritola Post Office, in the course of which the P* st Master w^as shot 
and killed. One of the accused w^as arrested on the snot wdth a pistol 
from a dispensary with w^hich he w'as connected. and tw’’o revolvers and 
a 100 rupee forged currenov note were recovered Following rn arrests, 
statements were made to the police by no less than five persons, w^hich 
proved conclusively that all five outrages were the w^'ork of one and the 
same gang. The arms and ammunition used were of German mnnufac- 
turp and were not available for purchase m this country. In December, 
1928, there was an armed hold-up of a mail van at Chittagong and the 
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robbery of Bs. 17,000, the property of the Assam BengaJ^^ Bail way. In^ 
December, 1923, there was a fight near Chittagong betweelSl^the police and^ 
an armed gang, in which lire-anns were used on both sides. Two accused 
were arrested and tried, but were acquitted. In the house abandoned by 
the gang, cartridges of the same nature were again discovered. On the- 
12th January, 1924, Mr. Day, an unfortunate citizen, who was apparently 
mistaken for Mr. Togart, was murdered at the comer of Park Street in 
Calcutta. On the 14th March, 1924, there was a bomb explosion in Parid- 
pur, W’hen a youih who was making it sustained serious injuries. On the 
15th March, 1924, the police discovered a bomb factory in Calcutta, and 
they recovered six fully-loaded bombs and a large quantity of explosives 
and bomb-making materials; and a subsidiary search resulted in the re¬ 
covery of an unliconsed miuiser pistol, which proved to be one of a batch 
of 40 stolen from Messrs. Bodda and Company in 1914; another revolver 
with ammunition was also recovered. On the 13th April 1924, an unfor- 
timafc European, who had no connection with the police, was shot at, 
apparently apjain mistaken for Mr. Tegnrt. On the 24th May, 1924, an 
attempt to murder the (diief witness in the Chittagong robbery case was 
made. On the 25th May, 1924, a Sub-Tnspector in Chittagong was mur¬ 
dered, because he made himself obnoxious to the revolutionaries by the 
attest of an important member of their pnrtv. On the 30th July 1924, 
one Bhahesh Bai was arrested with a loaded revolver. On the 22nd 
August, 1924, there was a bomb outrage in Mirznpur Street, Calcutta, as 
a result of which one person was killed and one inpircd. On the. 2nd 
October, 1924, a man called Santi Lai Chnkrnvarti, who was in fact an 
informer, and one of the accused in the bomb outrages, was murdered inr 
a very brutal fashion. T am not sure whether. 

Mr. T. 0. G>oswami (Calcutta Suburbs* Non-Muhammndan Urban): 
This man was acquitted 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: This man was murdered. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami: The man was acquitted by the High Court. 

The Htonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The man vho was murdered 
was acquitted by the High Court ? 

Pandit Motllal Kebru: He was not an informer. He was first acquitted' 
by the High Court, and three days after he was murdered. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I said ho was murdered 
because he was suspected of having given information to the police. I 
was not nble^to stale that at the time for obvious reasons. 

Now, this is a long tale but it is not all. In dealing with this matter, 

I Ipivr' not alluded to the circulation of the notorious “ Bed Bengal 
leaflets, which advocated a campaign of ruthless assassination against 
police officers, and one issue of which bore the stamp of the Goddess Kali 
killing n European. Throughout this whole period, there wjis a continuing 
series of plots directed against the lives of police officers, and there was 
one which ainu>d at the life of His Excellency the Governor ( f Bengal. 

I use the word ‘ plot ’ advisedlv, for I say that the Government have in 
their possession material establishing, in airessential particulars, the reality 
of several of these attempts. That w^as the position before the Ordinance. 

I have reached the end of the list and I have no hesitation in saying 
that this list would have been longer if certain deeding brains connectedf 
with the conspiracy had not already been detained under Begulation' III,. 
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Pandit Hotilal Nehru: May I ask a question if the Honourable Meriber 
will permit? J.n this long list of eases which the Honourable Member 
has given, is ihere a single case which is a new one and uhich was not 
menti’oned by him in the first debate in 1925 and fully disposed of by me? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: I understood ur position 
to be that there were no such cases. It was, therefore, plainly my duty 
to repeat them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: There is nothing new. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: What 1 tvm endeavouring 
to prove by thi.s is that, at the time of the Ordinaru'e; there was a very 
serious p( sition which was becoming incrcasinglv dilTicult by the occurrence 
of a large nunibtT of outbreaks, some of which were punished but a large 
majority of wdiich wore unpimisbcd I'liat w^as a time when the leader 
of my Honourable friend’s paity stated himself that the movement w^as 
more serious than the auiliorities realised. Well, Sir, to inci't that posi¬ 
tion, what w'ere wv to dc»? We iniroduced iho Bengal Otxlinanoe. The 
resources of tin* ordinary law’ had ])roved oncf‘ again pow'^erless in dealing 
with a*W’idcRpr('ad revolutionary conspiracy. It is perfectly true that, in 
the case of the Da\ murder and in the case of the Calcutta Bomb factory, 
convictions were obtained. The necossarv evidence required w^as obvi<‘usly 
that of eye-witnesses in th(» (tic case and of search witnesses in the other. 
They were practically cases where the men were caught r(‘d-handed and’ 
therefore conviction followed. In the efforts made to deal with the main 
conspiraev, ns opposed to specific overt acts, no success at all w^ns obtained, 
nor could evidence of nnv kind bo obtained w^hieh w^cnild justify the Police 
in running cases What happened was, w’here n man w^ns caught re^- 
handed naturally he yvas tried and convicted, but the main conspiracy 
case could not bo dealt w ith The conspiracy could not \ e brought into 
court The T)(')lico could not got at it There is nothing new in this It 
has hapT^oned before It is unfortnnatelv the case that this w^as not the 
first time w'hen w’e have had t(^ de-d wu’fh revolutionary^ orimo in Bengal. 
We hnv(’ had exprri^mee of nenrlv 20 y’ears. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Will the Honourable Member name one case in 
yvbieli the prosecution failed f*r want of (‘vidence—^for insufficiency of 
evidence due tcj yvitnesscs being threatened and so on? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Most of the cases failed for 
want of evidence. ’Where there was sufficiency of evidence, conviction 
followed. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Is there a single ease where there was want of* 
evidenct‘ due to yvitnesscs being threatened? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I mentioned several cases. 
There yvas the case of one man who was killed. I do not know whether 
it is regarded. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore enm Trichinopoly: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Has any case failed on account of threat to witnesses ? 

' The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In my judgment, many 
cases have not only failed but have never been able to be brought into 
court. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): There was no evidence. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As 1 was saying when I 
was interrupted—do not propose to give way again . . . 

Mr. T. 0. Gioewaini: It is rather inconvenient. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: .that was not the 

first time when wo had experience of revolutionary crime in Bengal. We 
have had 20 years’ exjierience. More than once we have taken high judicial 
ofl&ccrs into our confidence. We have laid many cases before them and 
their conclusions have, in every case, coincided with those of the Executive 
Government, that is to say, that, in certain circumstances, the Police are 
powerless without the assistance of some special law. There comes a 
time wlien you cannot deal with revolutionary conspiracy through the 
ordinary machinery of the courts and when special powers, and those of 
an extra-judicial nature, are necessary. The position in Bengal, when 
we took these powers, \\a8 that practically the Police had broken down, 

the courts had broken down, and we could not carry on the administration. 

(A Voice’ “Question".) We bought our experience exceedingly dear. 
We found the law unable to cope with the situation, the public ifiarmed 
and httle inclined to assist, and the Police feeling the continual strain of 

the conflict in wliich they were always defeated. 1 must now ask the 

House to examine the period from the introduction of the Ordinance down 
to the present time What is the most remarkable fc^ature? It is nothing 
less than this that, for over a period of two years, there has not been a 
single outrage of the type which I have just given in niy list. T must ex- 
oe|)t, of course, the Alipur Jail murder where a devoted and valuable servant 
v^f the State w’as brutally murdered in ]ail T allude to Hai Bahadur 
Bhupendra Nath Banerji of the Bengal Intelligence Branch. This parti¬ 
cular orimo, however, was committed inside the jail bv certain convicted 
revolutionaries and formed a melancholv proof of the desperate character 
of those concerned in the movement and indicated a deplorable state of 
affairs in the jail itself. 

Mr, T. 0. Gk>swanii: They w’oro convicted 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I was going to tell you 
later, they were convicted. There have also been seizures by the Police 
of bombs, pistols and explosives besides other ample evidence to show 
that this conspiracy, though it has been scotched, has not been killed. 
The main events are as follows. In the end of January, 1925, there was 
a wide-spread circulation of a revolutionary leaflet. It appeared in great 
numbers in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. It frankly 
freached revoluiion In this case we w'ero in a more fortunate position. 
A gcnth'Tnan of the name of Sachindra Nath Sanyal was eventually put 
on his trial for the puVdication of this leaflet and he got two years’ imprison- 
?ncnt 

Pandit Motilal Hehru: On the sole evidence of a handwriting expert. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Perhaps my Honourable 
friend will allow me to give him a little more information about the career 
of Sachindra Nath Sanyal. His career is worth looking into. He got a 
life sentence for waging war against the King at,Benares in 1916. . He was 
one of those who benefited under the general amnesty of 1920. Besides 
his conviction for fhe circulation of this pamphlet he is now under trial 
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on serious charges in the Kakori conspiracy case, in which, among other 
matters, the true purpose of the publication of this pamplilet will be a 
matter for decision by the Court. That is the history ol his career. He 
appears to be a man who, liaving got a life senten(*e uas then released 
and used his release, certainly not to tread the path of ])eac(* that we 
hoped he would do, but to circulate a revolutionary leaflet and then to be 
charged for taking part in a dacoity which is now under trial. That is 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal. 

On the lOtb November, 1025, at a house in Dakshineshwar, 9 men were 
arrested. They had in their possession a live bomb, a loaded nwolver, a 
pistol, a quantity of ammunition, formujiB and instructions for preparing 
explosives, materials and implornents and. besides, a c-onsiderable quantity 
of inflammat' ry literature. I may pouit out to the House that among the 
literature found was a c-opy, with a few additions, of a document seized 
at the search of the Maniktola Garden in 1908. It looks ns though he also 
was one of those who was released and relapsed into crime. I do not say 
it was BO, but it is certainly possible. In this case a conviction was obtain¬ 
ed and all the persons were awarded substantial sentences which have been 
upheld by the High Court. 

Again, in Novembir, 1925, at 4, Sova Bazar Street, two persons were 
arrested, having in their possession a revolver, some ammunition, and six 
bottles of Nitric Acid Tboho persons were also convicted and the court 
wdio tried them held timt th(' Dakshineshwar and Sova Bazar groups were 
members of one conspiracy with the common object of revolution by 
violent methods. 

1 would not have gone on wilh this long list if there had been any 
frank admission on the other side that there docs exist in Bengal a revolu- 
tioriarv nioveiru'iit wliich has to he dealt with. I would not have gone 
into this matter but for the challenge wdiich has again be on thrown out 
that this movement doi‘s ikH exist. I must go on. Among the documents 
seizi'd in the Sova Bazar honso were two sch(*mcs ridating to the fonnution 
of a “ Blood of Mart\rs’ League ” and “ Young India Association The 
iimm'diate ohiect of the scheme was described as the independence of the 
countrv by ail possible mcains, including armed revolution, the requisites 
being a secret organisation with ramifications all over ibe country, money, 
arms, ammunition, and explosives. There were also d(‘tailed instructions 
regarding the training and organisation of members. These docunKuits are 
nothing if not outspoken, and testify more clearly, absolutely conclusively, 
at any rate to niv mind, and, coiqiled wilh the cases I have cited, to the 
existence and character of the revolutionary movement at the mo¬ 
ment . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): It is a schoolboy’s 
scheme. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is perhaps; but it is 
schoolboys who commit the acts which these schemes contemplated. 
There is also a document entitled the “ Blood of Martyrs’ League ” in 
Avhich its author expresses himself as follows: 

“ J think revolution in India will come in the following way :—(a) Individual 
demonatrations; murder of high officials; capture of Government arms and ammuni¬ 
tion; destruying Government institutions; jail outlireaks; destroying bridges; wrecking 
trains; murder of spies, informers, etc. 

(h) Simultaneous demonstrations ...” » 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: He gets no promotion. He 
may as well be shot down, and he is frequently shot down, in the perform¬ 
ance ot his duties, by which the forces of law and order are maintained; 
and in this House, constituted as it is, I do hope that, when this debate 
continues, 1 will hear some observations dealing with the question of 
devoted police officers, like the Rai Bahadur in Calcutta, who was done 
to death in the Alipore Jail in the performance of his duties. I do claim 
that the Police, although they have not been able to prevent the continu¬ 
ation of this organisation,—and I myself never believed that measures of 
this olass will eradicate, though they may clieck and prevent revolutionary 
crime—have becm able to stem the tide of political murder and robbery 
which was running so strong when the Ordinance was passed. 'Hiey have 
undertaken some successful pro8(‘cution and tor that we owe them great 
credit. But we cannot say that there has been a return to normal condi¬ 
tions Even as recently, as 1 have stated, as 3 weeks ago, arms and bombs 
wer(‘ found in Oaloutta I w'ould telj the House quite frankly that I never 
believed that these repressive measures W'ould eradicate revolut'on. The\ 
may chock it and may enable the poliee perhaps to wage a successful war 
on them, but th(>y will not eradicate* revolutionary activities and I am not 
so foolish as to imagine that or endeavour to convince the House on that 
point. 

I claim tliat the measures that wc have taken have been justified by 
practical ri'sults If the House compares the difference betw^een the present 
conditions and those that prevailed in October 1924, surely it must be 
admitted that great improvement has been made. Now, Sir, I must 
apologise to the House for the great length at which 1 hav(‘ gone into 
Ihi^ matter, but it is only on a detailed examination of the situations as 
they have arisen that the justification of those extraordinary monsures 
and the policy of (Toveminent is to be found. J liave never denied that 
to confine men without trial for long periods is a hard matter to defend 
and therefore the case should be defended in full. 1 am glad that T 
have the opportunity afforded by this Resolution to do so. 1 have often 
said in this House that this House is porfeclly right in calling upon 
Government to justify itself in the employment of these measures and in 
demanding cause to be showm as to the necessity for their continuance. 
That is the function of the Legislature in regard to an executive govern¬ 
ment and in regard to special laws of this kind. I make no complaint 
whatever that the House performs that function and I hope it will continue 
to perform that duty. 

T have khown, I hope, that we have checked the outward manifestations 
of the mov(*ment to a very considerable extent, but I cannot say that 
the I asic conditions have changed. That is the position. I have endeav¬ 
oured to show to the House what the position woe prior to the Ordinance, 
what it was at the time of the Ordinance and what it is now. As I 
pointed out, some progress has been m^e in checking and preventing 
outrages hut wx* have not destroyed the Hvoliitionary movement, and it 
will bo foolish of me to try to suggest to the House that we have. 

Now, I should like to say a word to the House on the question of the 
possibility of releases •! do not propose to discuss the question of general 
amnesty. I have discussed that on a previous occasion and it is not 
really covered by my Honourable friend's amendment. The conditions 
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of such 'release were sot out very clearly in the statement of policy con¬ 
tained in His Excellence’s address to this House. I will ri'ud the passage 
to the House: 

“ Before releases can be sanctioned. Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, c\(‘ii it they so desiretl, 
would be unable to revive it in dangerous form, or, if the organis.itioii for conspiracy 
still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their freedom to 
resume their dangerous activities. Government have always made it clear, and I 
repeat to-day, that their sole object in keeping any men under restraint is to pre^ent 
terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to release them the moment they are 
satisfied that their release would not defeat this object.*’ 

Now, if the first condition had been fulfilled, it is clear that there 
would bo no longer any reason for detaining a^y of these men, but I 
have tried to cou\ince the House, and 1 hope I have been able to do so, 
that the activities of the revolutionaries are still coutinuing, though checked 
and restrained. 

As to the second condition, v Inch raises th(‘ question of individual 
releases, the matter must be decided on the past record of the detenu 
and his preseiil attitude. Government are not demanding, ns is sometimes 
arioged, any humili.iting conti'ssions from tin .-.e detenus. They are more 
interested in the future than in the past A declaration that a detenu 
waiiild on roloast talo no part in ri'vohitionary activities w^ould be an 
element to he laki'i' into consideration by Governimnit, but this, on the 
one hand would nijt amount to a confession that he had taken part in 
such activities in the past and, on the otluT hand, such a di'clnration 
could not and w^ould not be accepted by Government as a ground for 
reh'ase without I'xamination of tho w'hole circumstances of the case and 
tin past reconl of the detenu. If it is said that it is impossible for any 
detenu to prove his intentions to (rovemment, the answer is that absolute 
proof of this kind is not looked for and indeed is probably not possible 
In all matters of this kind, some amount of risk cannot be omitted and, 
if the (iovernnK’nt are misled into releasing persons .ho subsequently 
provt' by their actions that they arc not keeping to tht‘ statement they 
made and have resumed their deplorable activities, then. Sir, tho remedy 
is in th(‘ hands of Government and I may say that GovemmeTit would 
have no lu'sitation whatevcT in applvinir it. 

I should like, before I sit dowm, to make one other point clear on the 
general position. As to the detention of persons under Kegulation 111. 
the Government of India is primari'ly answ^erable. As regards persons 
detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, the cases of 
individual prisoners are primarily for the consideration of the Government 
of Bengal. The Government of India are responsible to the extent of 
the general policy of that Act: they are not, and they cannot be, responsible 
for the cases of individual prisoners. The general policy has been laid 
down in His Excellency’s speech. The application of that policy, in the 
case of Kegulation III prisoners, is a matter for tho Government of India, 
and. in the case of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners, 
for the Government of Ben^. 

Now, Sir, I have already taken up far more of the time of this House 
than I should have felt junified in doing but that the case is one which 
seemed to me to call for full expesition. I do not propose at this time to 
carry the matter anv further: there are many other Members who wish 
to take part in the discussion. » 
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Mr. H« K. Acbarya (SoiAh Arcot cum Chingleput: Noa-Muhammttdaa 
Rural): Sir, 1 feel thankful, as the Mover of the Resolution felt, for our 
good luck m the ballot box, thankful that the very first Resolution for the 
consideration of this new Assembly to-day relates to a subjett in which 
our countrymen are vitally interested, and I ani glad, Sir, that it has been 
possible for us torday to concentrate the debate on a question that is 
agitating the mind of almost every thinking man and woman throughout 
the length and 'breadth of the land. Sir, we have heard the official view 
placed before us to-day, as indeed we have had the official view placed 
on more than one occasion before this House; and possibly I may sum 
it up very simply in one short sentence,—that all these arrests and deten¬ 
tions have been made l)> the Executive, firstly, with the best of motives, 
namely, for the preservation of law and order, and secondly, only of those 
persons whom the Government consider that they have good reason to 
consider dangerous to the public safety. Sir, the first plea of good motives 
and intentions is one which 1 do not propose to scrutinise too closely. It 
is a very strange world we all know, that we live in; and we all know 
the old adage that the road to Hell is paved with good intentions. Again, 
.all benevolent despots in the world’s history have claimed to have acted 
upon good intentions; and if they should be judged by their own standards, 
they might be found to have acted quite honestly, though quite WTongly 
and despotioall) all the same. Therefore, Sir, the question of motives 
need not be seriously discussed, and, therefore, 1 will trv to deal very 
briefly with the other aspect of the plea, namely, that the action taken 
and the particular persons dealt with has been taken and have been 
dealt with, wdth duo regard to the public safety and to the interests of law 
and order. Rir, I am prepared to grant in a general w'ay the proposition that 
the responsibility for law^ and order lies on the Executive, and that the 
Executive must have powers to discharge their responsibilities, even 
extraordinary^ powders sometimes; and that almost every Executive in 
every country does possess some kind of extraordinary pow'crs. But 
granting this, Rir, it is open to question, and I do seriously question, 
whether ample safeguards should not exist in every country, and do not 
exist in every well-constituted country, against the abuse of these extra¬ 
ordinary powers. Secondly, whether in the special conditions obtaining 
in India those safeguards are not even more necessary than in other 
ex)untrie8, and thirdly, w'hether, judging the Executive in this country 
'by their past record, these safeguards are not even far more necessary 
to-day than they have ever been in the past. The special conditions in 
India, Sir, are known to everyone of us. We have a foreign biu-eaucracy, 
a bureaucracy of a foreign character which cannot be expected to bo— 
and it is not their fault I quite admit—in close touch, in sympathetic 
touch, with the aspirations that move the great bulk of the people of the 
land; and ’secondly, we have an irresponsible bureaucracy, which, how¬ 
ever, good in its own >^ay, however efficient, however hard-working—is 
an irresponsible bureaucracy and does not consider itself in any way bound 
to abide by the wishes of the people's representatives. There is no use, 
'Sir, in saying that the Executive, so long as they are not responsible 
to the people’s representatives, are actuated by good intentions. I repeat, 
'Sir, that every benevolent despot is actuated by certain good motives, 
but, under the particular conditions of India, the whiteman's burden is 
the gi«at gospel of the great class that rules India; and the psydiology 
•of that class cannot be*forgotten for a moment, the psyehedogy of those 
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who form what is called the steel-frame of this unfortunate land. What¬ 
ever their other good qualifications may be, this inherent psychology in 
them, this idea that they are superior to the bulk of the people in this 
country, naturally makes them suspect every popular attempt towards 
enfranchisement, towards political advancement, towards political aspira¬ 
tions. That, Sir, has been our past history' during the past two or three 
decades. Whenever there has been any large stir in the country, imy 
large awakening, any grout attempt made towards political advancement, 
the leaders of that movement have been always taken hold of by the 
Executive and have been for shorter or longer intervals treated as His 
Majesty's guests. Lala Lajpat Rai's deportation in the old days, Mrs. 
Besant's internment 10 years ago, (for Mrs. Bosant was the leader of 
the national movement 10 years ago), all these live in our minds. And 
to those of us, therefore, who know what the lot of the political worker 
in this land is, how he is snspectea, how the very psychology of the 
Executive that arc responsible for law and order leads them,—perhaps 
unconsciously, but cruelly nonetheless, consciously or unconsciously— 
leads the Executive to confine political aspirants as revolutionaries, to 
all who know tliis—it must be plain that, so long as this psychology exists, 
BO long as Govcmnienb has to rely for its nmlerials, for the materials 
upon which it is to judge whetlier one is a revolutionary or not. upon docu¬ 
ments which arc selected, gathtTed, fumishod—I shall not say fabricated 
—which arc collected by the (‘xecutive officials of this psychology—so 
long must it be the fate of the political w’orkcr in India often to be 
suspected for more sins than he is really guilty of. And that, Sir, is the 
real question The Honourable the Home Member—I am sorry he is not 
here now—gave us a large catalogue of crimes and outrages; but he 
has not answered the question w’hethe’r these outrages, on the one hand, 
which may be perfectly true in fact so far as they go,—^hc has not shown 
what connection there is between these outrages and the men w'ho ore 
arrested and detained. It is quite inevitable that in a land governed 
autocratically as India is governed to-day, there must be, and there are, 
many people who feel st>rong]y against the present system. Why wonder 
there should be so much revolutionary movement in a land so badly 
governed as India is, so cruelly and tyrannically governed as India is? The 
wonder should be that there has not been more crime. Sir, I repeat, the 
question is what is the connection between these conspiracies and the men 
that are now locked up in jail. Has Subash Chandra Bose been traced 
to be the leader of any of these gangs of conspiracy? Has Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra been proved to be one? Where are the materials? The 
Home Member denied with great force and warmth, but he could not 
disprove the statement that agents provocateur have been at work. Sir, 
in other countries, in better governed countries, in better orgaxiised 
countries, agents provocateur have been very, very busv; so that we 
should consider it as something extraordinary if there had been no agents 
provocateur here. Therefore, a mere simple denial will not do. We, on 
this side of the House, have reason to believe that the agents provocateur 
have gone about doing mischief, which they can do much more easily in 
this land of ours than in other lands. The whole question then is this, 
and It is a. very ptractical question: There may be bombs found, there 
may be cartridges found, and it may be also that these bombs and 
cartridges have been used against some people. But the question is, what 
is the logical connection between the men that have been arrested, whose^ 
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bbert^ has been denied, whose freedom has been destroyed, what logical 
iBOnnection is there between the patriots of Bengal and the conspiracies? 
How and by whom has the connection been established? I attribute it 
all to the psychology of the Executive. They are so suspicious, they smell 
revolution everywhere. We all know, as the past history of India proves, 
that there never has been any great political leader in India who has not 
had to go through this trial of being branded as a revolutionary. The 
Executive regard him as a political agitator and as dangerous to society, 
while we say that the tyrant is the real dangerr. Now, if the Executive 
can lock up the man whom it considers to be dangerous, why should not, 
logically speaking—not that I want it—why should not the patriot who 
iregards the Executive as a tyrant, why should not the so-called revolu- 
Itionary despatch the tyrant ? That seems to be logical; that seems verily 
to be the case everywhere in the history of the world. The more measures of 
repression \ou adopt, the more will revolution grow. This I thought was 
a proposition that all great-minded statesmen admitted. Unfortunately, 
the Honourable the Home Member does not see it. I say the blame lies 
not on the Home Member or the Governor of Bengal, or the Governor 
General of India; 1 say that the materials upon which these people have 
based their conclusions, these materials are vitiated; and, therefore, until 
these materials are carefully examined, scrutinised with almost superhuman 
care, so as to find out htnv far these materials can be admitted, they are 
quite worthless. 

There was once hope given to this House that two High Court Judges 
were going to examine these malerials. Later it was found lhat High Court 
Judges did not like ^uch dirty work and two Sessions Judges were put in, 
who were supposed to have carefully read these incriminating documents 
relating to these* unfortunate human beings \\ho were arrestc'd and deported. 
But, even if they were High Court Judges, even if there were a non-official 
Committ(*e that rend it all through, howi would that improve matters? The 
'‘revolutionarv ” must be told what the charges are against him; he must 
have the evideiici* produced against him, and he must be given fair and 
ample opportunit^ to rebut tliat evidence. If is no use simply reading 

- through a lot of secret documents. If some of us even had to 

rtsid only these documents but had no opportunity of getting these 
documt*nts rebutted, we would come to the same conclusion perhaps as the 
Government or the Home M(*mbcr has come to Once the sources of in¬ 
formation are tainted, as they must be in eas(*s such as of these Bengal 
patriots, It is impossible to expect any committee to come to any other 
conclusion. T am quite prepared to grant that neither the Home Member 
nor the Governor of Bengal nor anv ont* else takes a malicious delight in 
keeping an^bod\ in iail. They are simply misled and miscfiiided. That 
is the rooi cause of all our trouble—^that there is not in our '•ulers any true 
large-minded sympathy with and confidence in the people. I decla^'e Sir, that 
unless even the “revolutionary'” is taken in hand, sympathetically handled, 
and given the chance to come out and be a true citizen, there will be no 
way of getting rid of revolutionary conspiracy. We w'ant the Government, 
therefore, to h(‘gin to inaugurate a new era in the history of this country, 
namely, of trust and iconfidence in the people's leaders. Subash Chunder 
Bose and Satvendra Chandra Mitra have the confidence of their electorates. 
They have been once elected and twice elected: and to shut them up in 
this way is a disgrace and a crime. It is in this matter that my heart 
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bleeds. I cannot help it, and I am certain that the Governmont, which is 
.80 anxious for peace and for law; and order and all that \8 defeating these 
very purposes by arresting and detaining these men for wlioni tlie public 
nt large have nothing but absolute regard and confidence and respect. 
Therefore, Sir, 1 would urge that the Government should take a broader 
view of the question. Kevolutionarv criiues there will al^^a\s be, and I 
beg to repeat again that the surprise is not that there is revolutionary crime 
m Bengal, but that, under our very pernicious system of government, there 
is not more revolutionary crime in this country; for, after all, what is it 
'that divides the patriot from the revolutionist What you call revolutionary 
conspiracy I call national service. The more a man feels for his country, 
the more he feels the bondage of his eoimtr\ as lying uu his own shoulders. 
When I feel like this, 1 become restless, and if 1 am emotional. Sir, I think 
I should get rid of the enemies of ni\ Molhorland. This is the psychology 
iihat breeds revolutionary crime or v\hatever else >ou may call it. And how 
will you deal \vith it? For e\ery mau you put in jail, thousands of young 
men’s hearts ore being stirn‘d. And if it was in mv power, I would stir 
up every young man in India to become that “revolutionary conspirator'’ 
and to encourage that “revolutionary conspiracy” that would fight success¬ 
fully bureaucratic t>rauTiv Successful revolution will, of course, be called 
"by a different name. 

Let me come again to the official version You have the power I grant; 
and you take hold of some bombs in one place and some men in another 
place, and by some sort of fabrication you connect the one with the other; 
and vou discover revolutionary conspiracv. Now there will alw’nys be some 
bombs found in India; and for that reason are these men to be always in 
jail? Does the Government expt'ct at an\ time that bombs or cartridges 
or unlicensed aims will not be found in IndiaAnd are thes^^ men there¬ 
fore to be detained for ever‘^ Tw'o vears tIle^ liave been detained. Are the 
resources of the British Goveminent in India so inadequate as not to he 
able to allow these nicn^ wlin liave been elected to come and attend the 
meetings of this House without their having the opportunity to carry on 
revolutionary propaganda and to be tin* heads of the revolutionary violent 
conspiracies of which they are supposed to bo heads? If you are so m- 
adecpiate in \oiir resources, vai do not deserve to be called a Governmimt. 
But that is not the truth. You have ample r(‘soiirces to deal wuth such 
things if «-anel% \o\\ wani to deal with them The truth appf^ars to us to 
1 e this ^herc are sonicwdiere some people who are reallv guilty and perhaps 
have been let off, and the innocent are being held and harassed and defain- 
od, unconscioush it may he but all the same cruelly and most sinfully as 
I consider it. detained for political purposes. By all m(*ans let ns deal with 
crime. I am quite prepared to grant that for one month or two months 
even you may lock men up; but for two \enrs \ou have k)cked them up and 
-vet you cannot bring them to open trial! Time after time it is said that the 
Government do not yet see their w'ay to publish the 'charges against them. 
If for over two years you cannot as a civilized Government bring these 
suspected men to* trial, vou do not deserve the name of a civilized Govern¬ 
ment. And as I said, Sir, the Executive will never be able to get out of 
that psychology, because their minds are theiF minds; and T do not ‘believe 
it is easy for them to change their minds any more than it is easy for us to 
change our minds. Hence this repetition, Sir, this parrot-like repetitiGii 
time after time, that, in the view of the Executive, the time has not 
come when these men can be brought to trial. Time and again, this repeti- 
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tion has been made but it does not carry conviction. There has been ampl© 
time 1 repeat —2 years, for you to bring definite charges against these men; 
and if you cannot do it in 3 months, 6 months, not even after a year or 2 
years, you do not deserve to have these extraordinary powers any longer. 
The repetition now of that old story will not do. There may he some one 
conspirator here and one there; but these are not the men. Come forth 
boldly, 1 say, and let out these men. Give the world a proof of your justice 
and strength, because the whole world, when it knows the facts that obtain 
in India, will have but a poor, a sorry regard for the British administration 
that keeps for 2 years and more the patriots of Bengal locked up simply 
because they are said to be dangerous. And dangerous to whom? 
Dangerous to society I that is the official phraseology, which really means 
nothing more and nothing less than dangerous to the bureaucracy, dangerous 
to the tyranny which rules India! Yes; they are dangerous to the present 
system of government. I would that every one here were a danger, a 
terrible danger, to the system that rules this land under which, for two 
years and more, these respectable men and patriots have been locked in 
jail. Sir, I hope there is not one man, T hope there will not be even one 
Englishman—though, as Mr. Jinnah said last year or the year before, 
Englishmen unfortunately forget English traditions when they come to 
India,—I hope there will not be one Indian, at any rate, who would feel 
that even after tw^o years the time has not yet come for these men to be 
set at liberty. And I trust, when the division is called, not one Indian 
will dare vote against those who are ready to become the martyrs of Bengal 
but who to-day are not yet martyrs. This is all we want that they should 
be either released or put on their trial; and, if that cannot be done, I am 
ready to offer myself, and some more others I am sure are also ready to 
offer themselves, to take their places, if that will satisfy the requirements 
of that assured safety which alone will embolden the Honourable the Home 
Member to set these poor people at liberty. Let him take hostages from 
amongst us here if he cares’ to, and let these men be set tree. I commend 
the amendment of my Honourable leader to the acceptance of every Indian 
in the House and, let me trust, of some Europeans also. 

Hr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahirf Ohaadhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, 
many have preceded me and, with your permission, many will follow. But, 
Sir, there are occasions in the affairs of human life when even a dumb 
mouth bestirs itself to make its futile protest on a palpably inhuman crime. 
Sir, T weigh every word of mine when T say that this is such a fit occasion 
and I should express—and most emphatically,—^my utter indignation at the 
Government’s method of detaining these unconvicted persons behind the 
prison bars. 

Sir, I am no stump orator, nor is it in mv line to make oratorical utter¬ 
ances oft^n but, Sir, I make no apology for selecting this subject of so grave 
a pulilic interest to express my mind, even though T am a new Member in 
this House. For, Sir, this is peculiar to the human mind to be enveloped 
with those issues which affect a man’s hearth and home, his near and dear 
relations; and the greatest sufferers are those with whom I am ethnically 
related—1 mean the Bengal detenus’. But, Sir, those notorious law’-s affeofc 
liberty and therefore all humanity. I am no lawyer. Sir. There are so 
many legal luminaries in the House who have expressed themselves on 
other occasions on the illegality of these lawless laws, the legal fraud the 
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Government have practised with impunity on us. But, Sir, I shall speak 
from the point of view of humanity. Indeed we have Jeft behind, far, far 
away, in our march of progress, those days, when the law and discipline 
of a country manufactured machines in human form. It is too late in this 
day to coerce a nation into one form so that it might please the Executive. 
You cannot stifle the spirit of liberty and check the expansive mind to a 
circumscribed area however stringcni the law >ou may preserilx*. Rather 
the law should stimulate that growth and lu*lp the healthy life of co-opera¬ 
tion and co-ordination in all the functions of society. But here Sir, \ou 
have detained persons without giving them any opportunity to know ^\hy 
they are so detained. You do not frame any charge> against them. You 
ask them to give undertakings, but they kntAv not why the\ should necejit 
such an ignominy, why they should go about with such a halter roimd their 
necks, and why you ask them to undergo the icnance of being looked dowm 
upon by another human being as a political criminal without knowing if 
they have committed any crime. Thereby }ou forfeit their title to be called 
honest and honourable men—for at least one of them, Sir, is as honourable 
as the Honourable the Home Member. You liave deprived tludr w'lves imd 
children of a husband’s love and a father’s affection Y^ou have snatched 
ftw'ay the ease and comfort of old parents and have deprived them of the 
well-merited earnings of their o^n creation. Why. Hir, you break up fami¬ 
lies, desolate the homes and make strangers of brothers. You have “gam¬ 
bled with their lives” and made “light of them”—for what faultFor 

what sin? ou could not prove anything. You fear to brii^g vour docu¬ 

ments before an open court and to undergo thereby the acid test. Y'ou 
f(‘el that the lives of your informers are sacred; but w'hy do you not feel 
that the lives of the detenus arc no less sacred? Y’ou seem not to consider 
them within the category of human kind. You presume them to bo guiltv 

and you believe yourselves to be right. But, Sir, we live in an age of 

reason. Wo cannot accept any statement howmuchsoever 'I is spoken of 
by the highest human authority, wdthout a lurking suspicion; unless it keeps 
an even balance in the scale of rationality. It is very hard to swallow all 
that is said to be an unalloyed version of the facts. 

The Government have proclaimed that they are the upholders of what 
is lawful and just. I am also for right and juslice, so T belong to no party. 
I have no sympathy, Sir, for brutal murders and for the murderers whom 
you have rightly convicted after giving them a public trial. T have no 
sympathy for their methods Indeed voii earn the sympathy of all right 
thinking men when you give them a public trial 

But. Sir, it is no use expressing what wc feel, for w’e all know that 
our feelings have been ruthlessly trampled upon. It has failed on 
occasions to elicit any recognition from quarters where it was expcetecl 

rightly. 

Sir, there is a talk of opening a now era, a new vista wuth this - New 
Bellii. It IS said that “ a new spirit of co-operaiion is emerging, purified 
and made wiser hv the asperities of the immediate' past.’* It has also 
been said that “ where incorrigible sus])icion prevented the expansion of 
the bond of goodwill, a desire for better understanding and for the culti¬ 
vation of tolerance is making itself felt”. But. Sir, unfortunately this 
cultivation of tolerance and this desire for better understanding was and 
is one-sided. By reciprocity, mutual understanding and co-operation gain 
monaentum. If there is a desire for real co-operation on one side, where 
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is the real expression and desire to act on such expression on the other 
Side? It is lor the Treasury? Bench to advance now, and to take up the 
opportunity. Let them right the wrongs they have done and further 
stimulate this spirit of C( -operation, by releasing all these political 
\ risoners, so that the new s])irit may exercise the beneficent influence that 
it has. With those words, Sir, I beg to support the Bosolution for the 
release of those detenus. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi (North Madras: Muhammadan): Sir, 
it was with great regret that I heard the speech of the Honourable the 
Home Member. He narrated a long list of ducoities, murders and bomb 
factories. But leavjiig aside those who are legal experts here, he has 
not been able to convince even the layman that these gentlemen, the 
detenus, whose* release we demand to-day, had in any way any connection 
with th( se bombs and factories. Sir, tin’s demand of the country is un¬ 
animous. IMiere is no 8(*hooI of political thought, there is no section Df 
the country which thinks that these people should be kept in prison 
without trial. It is against, I say, Sir, the very eh'mentary principle of 
justice If is hardly conceivable in any Government which calls itself 
constitutional that a number of innocent,—I call them iiyioceni because 
no case has been made out against them, no evideghe has been let in against 
them in any court of law,—that tluse innocent people should be detained 
for an indefinite jieriod of time in prison It is disgraceful for any Gov¬ 
ernment to keep any person without trial in prison. Sir, we know, at 
least some of us wdio are working in thi* field of politics know, that acts 
are not wanting on the part of this Government wdiich have disgraced 
this country, acts are not wanting on the part of this Government which have* 
gone to show that w^e Indians are treated with contt mpt, and all these 
acts have gone a long way to prove that in their cycis wc have no 
rights. But, Sir, the detention of these people is more ignominous than’ 
anything else. Sir, to keep a band of patriotic young men in prison 
vidthout trial and to say that this action of the Government will go a great 
way to suppress if not to eradicate the revolution or di«K*ontent is, to snv 
the lea.st, not right. With vour permission, Sir, I beg to point out to 
the Honourable the Home Member that, if the Governmtnt really wants 
that there should be peace and goodwill in this country, it is not nv 
means of keeping people in prison, it is not by means of passing legisla¬ 
tion witlioiit the consent of the people, but it is by means of carrying on 
a system of Government which will satisfy the country at large that thev 
can have it. Sir, vou call this system of Government a constitutional 
system Avben vou imprison people without trial. You sav that vou are 
going to give us, or that vou hav(^ given us to some extent, the principles 
(d democratic rule and that you are for getting the people into vour con¬ 
fidence when vou pass laws and nlace them on the Statute Book in the* 
teeth of popular opposition. His Excellencv the Viceroy, when addressing 
the House on the 24th ultimo, said that w’e Indians* oAnnot coerce 
Parliament, ahd that we have to convince Parliament of our competence 
to pet Swaraj My answer to that. Sir, is this that 'we are not coercing 
Parliament nor are w^a coercing the jiowers that be here. On the other 
habd We are being coerced. Sii:^ I would onlv say that it is the duty 
of the Government, /t is the duty of Parliament to conTince us that thev 
are ruling ovtr us, not against our wishes, but bv constitutional means. 
Where is the constitution, I say, when you imprison people without trial, 
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and where are the principles of democracy when against our wishes you 
continue to pass legislation? Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, 
when moving for leave to introduce the Steel Protection Bill, if I remem¬ 
ber correctly—(Laughter)—excuse me, Sir, it was some responsible 
Member of Government who said, when introducing that Bill, that there 
was no reason why there should be any difference between the law irr 
England and the law in India. 1 say that you want that there fdiould 
be no difference between the law of India and the law of England when 
it suits your purpose. When it is to the advantage of Indians, you observe 
every sort of difference an ] liscrimiiiation. Sir, can anybody imagine that 
a man in England would be put into prison without trial? The Royal 
Proclamation assured the Indians that freedom and liberty will be given 
to them and that no son of India will be j)iit into prison without trial. 
The present action of the Government, if I may say so, is a violation of 
that assurance that haB< been given to Indians In fact, Sir, it is we 
who arc loyal, and it l^tliose i*iat arc responsible for the enactment ol 
such laws and for pujtiug people into prison without trial who are 
disloyal. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The Assi^mbly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clo(}k, Mr President in the Chair. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi: Sir, granting that the Honourable 
the Home Member lias not in Ids speech exaggerated tin* natiue of those 
crimes, granting that there is still a severe tyj)e of anarchism and a 
serious type of revolution existing in Bengal, surely these extraordinary 
legal powers in the hands t>f the executive are not going to pave the way 
for peace and order. A law that commands and Ihre.tcns but neither 
appeals to reason nor to the heart is no law. There is no use in deterring 
a man from theft if he still continues to be a thief at heart. Sir, the best 
solution would be for the Government to take the })eople into their 
confidtmci* and to have their sanction behind any measure that they would 
like to pa.ss. To the official Benches I venture to appeal They owe a 
duty not only to the present generation but also to posterity. Wlien th<‘ 
lustory of India comes to be written after a decade, I hope it will not 
I'c written by people who will manipulate the facts. Wlnm that history 
comes to be written, Sir, it will not be written by English liistorians who 
will whitewash every attempt and every assault on human liberty and 
point out to the people that British rule was a rule of the constitution. 
i>ople will not be deceived by the enchanting name of democracy and 
constitution. When that history comes to be written, this Government 
will stand condemned in the eyes of posterity. Sir, a few more words 
and I have done. When this historic House goes down to no&terity, 
people *^11 look on it as an emblem of British /ule in India. Let them 
not think, that, much against the desire and wish of His Imperial Majesty» 
the King Emperor, injustice prevailed here and that there was lack of 
wisdom. I appeal to one and all here to unanimously vote for this 
Besolution and see that innocent people are released or brought to trial. 

Mr. M. XmAb (United Provinces: Nominated Official): Sir, it is with 
no pleasure that a newcomer to this House feels impelled to join in a 
discussion on this subject. It is a subject worn already threadbare in 
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repeated debates; and it seems to me, sitting here, that the discussion 
has become rather unreal. Honourable Members opposite, as far as I can 
judge, have allowed this matter to become what might be called an antmal 
sporting fixture. Last year the Government won, I believe, by a few 
votes : this year we have the return match. Sir, it is n»5t to my mind 
dignified to make a subject like this, which does concern the lives of manj^ 
people (Hear, hear) and the liberty of some j)eople, it is not right to 
make this a party plaything. {A Voice : “A national wrong”.) 

I took the trouble looking through last year’s debate when I was told 
that it was possible that I might be called on to speak. It brought me 
no profit—the study of that debate—some entertainment but no profit. 
It mainly turned on that occasion on the problem of when is an Irishman 
not an Irishman. The answer I believe was—when he was East of Suez. 
However that may be, I trust there will be no digression of that sort this 
time. 

1 have one of two reasons for speaking. The first is that I do not 
Want it said—as I think it was said by Mr. Goswami—that there is on 
this side of the House a conspiracy of silence. Conspiracy we have none 
here. As for silence, in this country slience appears to bo the one unforgiv¬ 
able sin. If it is true that silence is golden. Sir Basil Blackett can sleep 
a’nights. It is gold that will never be hoarded in this country. Another 
reason why I should like to speak is that every one, I think, harbours 
the amiable hope that he may make a convert—that an honest case 
honestly presented may make a c(')nvert. Experience has shown that 
that is not so. Still, repeated failure never quenches the flickering hope. 
Moreover, Sir, Ihero arc things undoubtedly said from that side of the 
House that flesh and blood cannot bear to let pass unchallenged. I do 
not want, I certainly do not intend to say a single word thaH might pos¬ 
sibly add to the bitterness of any man here or elsewhere who has eaten 
out his heart in a prison for political opinion however misguided. We 
all know well that a small thing, a word said in jest, may cause bitter¬ 
ness enough to warp a man’s judgment of things; and, though we cannot 
accept the blame, we can make excuse for bitterness arising from long days 
of brooding in prison. So, if there is anything in what I say that should 
add a single drop to the bitterness felt bv such men, I trust I will be ex¬ 
cused, because, f^ir, on this side of tbc House we detest as much as they 
do, we detest seeing men put into prison and kept there without trial. 
(Mr. A. Eanaanv'anti Jyengar: “Belease them.”) There is nothing that 
would please us better than to have the opport-unity of releasing such men; 
nothing wd\ild please us better than to see such laws and powers wiped 
off the Statute Book if it could be done \\nthout prejudicing the safety of 
ihnocont people, without prejudicing the right of any man to livie jjiis life 
and think his thoughts in peace. The Honourable the Home Member has 
gone thr>ugh, and explained to the House, a formidable catalogue. I am 
not going to vvcar\" the House, bv repeating the same tale because I cannot 
better it. T am not going to detain the House in giving the reasons Whw 
it is impossible for Government x^dthout safeguards to let these menv^tit 
or to disnensp with the Bemilations and laws which enable the Government 
to handle such crimes T do not propose to go over that ground again 
and again, to explain »whv the circumstances are such in this country that 
powers and laws of that kind are inevitable, for inevitable they are, unless 
we are going to surrender to young Bengal the right to judge the pace, and 
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Biot only the pace but the means, of attaining self-government. So long 
as wiser men, older men, men more experienced, guide the pace at whijh 
self-government is to be attained, it is probable that there will bo these 
impatient outbursts which must be handled and for which the means must 
be there to handle them, unless we are to allow the administration of this 
CQXnitry to degenerate into chaos. Thai, Sir, is a thing which everyone on 
thSt side knows perfectly well. I’hcY know it as w’cll as we do or even 
better, ahd U they do, it may be asked why is it, why do they come here 
and make this very subject, this unreal sii})iect, w'hy do they make it year 
after^ear the ground for a tull dress debate, as one of them called it, for 
opening their campaign, why do they inscribe it in the forefront of their 
colours? The reason undonhiedly is that the matter involves a sentiment. 
There is—and they know it— a sentiment in every land which sympathises 
with the political prisoner. Thtw want to play on that sentiment. It is 
a useful weapon for them in their perpetual and perpetually unsuccessful 
campaign to make Government impossible. That is why they choose this 
subject. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: You can end the trouble by releasing 
them. 


Mr. M. Keane: 1 do not say that all the hack Benches have these 
things in their minds; far from it. I have very little doubt that the Honour¬ 
able Member who made his speech in opening the debate, a laborious 
speech . 


Mr. Ohaman Lall: On a point of order, Sir, is the Honourable Member 
in order in impeaching the hona fidcs of the front Benches? 

Mr. M. Keane: I do not impeach their sinct'rity. They arc sincere in 
so far as they are seeking a weapon for their continual campaign against 
Government. What 1 do say is that the weapon choser appears to be 
a sham. 

I am asking why is it that they have chosen to inscribe this on their 
battle colours for the opening <'f their campaign. 1 say it is because they 
realise that there is this old sentiment attaching to the political prisoner. 
They are appealing to a wider audience than they have inside thoso» walls: 
they are appealing to a world-wide audience, and they know that there is 
this old and strong sentiment in favour of j)olitieal prisoners. They know 
too~-T wm eoncede it to them—they know that the Star Chamber and the 
Bastille have been the weapons of dosi>otiRm. They desire that the parallel 
should be brought home to us, but what thev do'not realise is this, that 
actions which in days of gross misgovemment, in days of cruolt\ and outrage 
and wrong, may he virtuous and insjiiring examples, in days like ours, of 
ordered government, material and political ^irogress, of security, of pro¬ 
found p^ce, the same actions are a detestation to every man who stands 
for society and for the rights of the individual. That is what they, do not 


Consider, Sin wp have hoard all (hrouRh this debate perpetual appeals 
on the part of Honournblp Members (o oonstitutional issues We are told 
, continuouslv (hat it is lawfoss, a broach of the constitution, shameful, 
inhuman—this from the vorv partv whoso watchword is " wreck the con- 
etitution . (An TJonoumhlr Member: “Where is the constitution?”! 
I say, Bm, that this is pure i^etenoo on their part, and we want to tear 
the -veil from that pretence. They stand forward as champions of liberty 
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and say we are the agents of frightfulness. We want to tear away that 
pretence, we want to show that these advocates of the rights of man are 
no more than advocates of a wing of their own party. I do not say that 
every*.revolutionary is a member of the party, a visible,, permanent, recog¬ 
nised member of the party —(An Honourable Member: “Invisib]p/') 
Yes, that is just the word I want—^invisible. Like the spectrum, 
Swaraj party has many colours, and, as the Honourable Member temarked 
very rightly, some invisible ones. The reds, and blues and yellows here 
are visible, but science has i<>Id us that there are invisible rays and they 
are the ^angerous ones Doctors who deal with those rays must alld do 
take prc'cautions to j)rotoct themselves. In any case w'hat I am aiming 
at is that wo will not stand here and listen to these perpetual claims to 
constitutional rights raised from that side of the House. It is not a con¬ 
stitutional question; it is purely and simply an administrative question. 
The Honourable the Pandit opposite—I am referring to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru—quot(*d His Excellency the Viceroy this morning saying, whatever 
form of constitution you have, it is the inalienable dutv of those who admi¬ 
nister the govomrnont to maintain law and order. That is the point we 
want to get admitted The existence of these conspiracies has been proved 
over and over again and I say the question is, and it should be kept before 
the minds of everybodv in this H*nise, the question is an administrative 
question, not a constitutional one .... 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; Fundamental liberty. 

Mr. M. Keane: Fundamental liberty, is it? The Honourable the Pandit 
and I (‘ome from the United Provinces .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What a difference. (Laughter.) \ « 

Mr. M. Keane: He knows that in the United Provinces there is not 
at the present moment a single* detenu under any of these 
exceptional Acis and Hegulations. (An Honourable Member: “Are you 
quite sure?’') Not one; if the Honourable Member knows of one, I will 
concede it to him. I admit we did have some d)nspiracies in the United 
Provinces. We had the conspiracy of BenaffiSr We had a gentleman who 
was mentioned by the Home Member, Mr. Sachindra Nath Sanyal; his 
name betrays where he comes from. His operations were in the United 
Provinces, but he came from Bengal, and so did the other principals who 
were connected with that conspiracy. I know of none who is under deten¬ 
tion without trial under anv of these or similar provisions in the United 
Provineesi Either our people are wanting in the spirit thatr exists among 
the people of Bengal, either they are not ns spirited and brave as the 
• Bengali, or our rulers arc less oppressive. Well, the couras^ of cgt people 
has never been questioned, so that it apparently comes downWtnra, a very 
whimsical c'nclusion. that Lord Lytton is the oppressor of India. It is all 
due to him Lord Lytton, the embodiment of liberal principles/(Swarajist 
Laughter), is, according to these gentlemen, to take his place as ai^^oppresaor 
pf India 

Mr. T. 0. (Joswami: Hear, hear. 

Mt. M. Keane: that does the whole spate of their oratory come. 

If there is oppression in one place, whv not in another? I will not detain 
the House any further. All I would say before I sit down is this. It ia 
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not a fact that the friends of India are confined to those Benciies. There 
are very true friends of India who are not sitting there, and the truest 
friends of India have already pointed out the best road to travel, and I am 
convinced it is the only road for India. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: I may as well inform Honourable Members that there 
me a large number of Members who desire to' participate in this debate 
and trust speakers will keep to the time limit. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhamrnadan): Sir, the 
fact of the matter is that this is a subject upon which the Government of 
Imia and the European community residing in India or doing business in 
India, on one side, and the peo])le of this fountr\, on the other hold diametri¬ 
cally opposite opinions. There is practical unanimity on this question 
between the two sections inter sc. The Government of India believe that 
they are justified in taking steps by which a number of the beat citizens of 
Bengal are kept in jails without trial. And the people of India think that 
that is an outrage on their fundamental rights and they must do every¬ 
thing they can to have that policy reversed. (Hear, hear.) 

This subject, as was pointed out by the lust speaker,, has been thrashed 
out by the previous Assembly and not much is left to be said that is new. 
The Honourable (he Home Member practically n'peated every word oT 
what he had said before. There is very little new information which he 
has given to us; and so I am not going to take up th(‘ time of the House 
by making a long sp(*och. But I want to make one thing clear and that i» 
that this is a question upon which all-Tndia thinks alike; tR(‘re is absolutely 
no difference of oi)inion between the different political parties of the Indian 
ootnmGnit\. (.1 \’oire' “Then* is.“) Yes, th(‘r(‘ is that section who call 

themselves the defenders of the liberties of this country after having taken 
possession of it illegalh There* is a difference there. There is certainly a 
difference between those people who possess India ana those who do not 
woint them to pc^ssess India as they have done so far. The ruling classes of 
India who are not of India, do certainly think differently from the people of 
India and the\ occupy the Benches opj)Osite from whore the voice came. 
Franlfly, it^ does not com« well from the mouths of Members occupying 
those Benches to call themselves the “defenders of liberty.” Defenders of 
liberty, indeed 1 For people w'ho cnnme into forcible possession of n country, 
who exploit it in their owm interests and who keep the people of that 
country under lock and key without a trfal, for them to call themselves 
“ defenders of liberty ” is a travesty of language. They call themselves the 
defenders of libertv and they talk, as the gentleman who has jusi preceded 
me talked, as if these steps are taken in order to prevemt the countrv from 
going into chaos. Why, the very fact of the existence of Regulation ITT 
of similar Regulations, and the fact that Government takes action 

under those Regulations so often and thinks it is justified in taking imtion 
undcflr these laws, is presumptive evidence of the existence of chaos in this 
coui^to, chaos in the name of lawr. (Hear, hear.) The existence of these* 
lawsmd the action which the Government takes upon these laws is pre¬ 
sumptive evidence. I say, of the fact that this country is not being governed 
on the same principles ns other civilised countries are. I confers we are 
divided, the Government on one side and the country on the other aide 
There is no denying that fact, there isr no getting out of that. We want our 
liberties and the Government fa tr\u*nfir to keen us out of those liberties as long 
as it possibly can. That fa the struggle. Well, that beings struggle, the? 
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iquBBtion was asked why do we want to make a show of this every season. 
The Honourable Member said it was a ‘‘playing", I want to tell my Hon- 
»ourable friend and the rest of the House why we repeat this performance 
.from se^ion to sessicm. I may tell you first that this "show", this 
"playing" or whatever you like to call it, will bo repeated from year to 
year until justice is done and the grievance redressed. We shall not 
shrink from doing our duty by any amount of rhetoric or threats^ from 
.the other side. It is a primary duty which we owe to our people and I 
will tell the Honourable Member very frankly the way I look at it. I ^do 
not expect those Benches to give way to us. Besolutions have been passed 
in the last session and in the previous sessions. The Government does 
not care a pin head for them; and if to-day’s Besolution is passed, as I 
Tiope it will be passed by a large majority, the Government will throw it 
into the wastepaper basket again. It may reasonably bo asked why then 
we repeat this thing every year. Because we want to expose the hollow¬ 
ness of the claim that this country is being governed by a civilised Govern¬ 
ment and has the consent of the people behind it. We want to show that 
this Government has not the consent of the people behind it in all these 
proceedings to which it resorts in the name of law and order. I do not 
ndmit that the Government alone are responsible for maintaining law and 
’Order in this country. If this country were normally governed, the people 
would be more interested than even the Government, in maintaining Jaw 
and order because it would be to their interest, to the interest of their 
safety and the security of their property, to maintain law and order. But 
as it is there is a conflict of interests. The Government think we are 
wrong and we think the Government ore wrong. The Government 
believe they are more interested in maintaining law and order thanVe are. 
'The Home Member has given you a long list of facts. If we were allowed 
to do so we could produce a longer list of atrocities on the other side. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Will the Honourable 
*Member produce them? 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Oh, we produce them every day. There are 
wolumes full of them (A Swarajist Member: "And this") fitncl this and 
many other things done every day almost. (Swarajist Members: "What 
about the Moplnhs?" "And Jaliianwalah Bagh?") The vxeal thing is 
that we look at these things from two different points of view. We have 
to do this in the interest of our country. In this matter we cannot give 

^ way to the other side. But we nsk the Government "is this 
the way to ask us for co-operation? Is this the way to tell us 
that the Government of this countrv rules India in the interds^ of India 
and is the best friend of India?" That is not the w^y. Le^p see. what 
happens in other countries of the world. I will assume tplif there are 
revolutionary conspiracies in this country. There have ^been in all 
countries; and T will challenge anybodv to point out to me any one countrv 
on the face of the globe, however civilised it may be, where ^ere i&te not 
lota of conspiracies existing. But no country and no Government dares 
‘introduce such a law unless it be in a time of war and unless there be a 
danger of a disturbance of public tranquOIitj on a very large scale. In 
that case one can understand that there was some justification for the 
'Government to introduce* a law of this kind or take action of this Knd. 
But in times of ordinary peace, mav I ask if this is ever done in anv 
-civilised country? May T ask my Honourable friends if they have not 
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heard of a movement) called the 1. W. W. or of a movement called the Klu^ 
Klux Klan in the United iStates and of the numerous l^nchings that go on 
there; and in spite of the variety ot their population, have the United 
States ever tried to introduce a law of this kmd and put people behind 
bars under the process of administrative action*? Administrative action 
indeed 1 Administration of a country must be conducted according to the 
drdmary laws of the land in the best interests of the country. These 
things are bound to happen in every country. They do happen in other 
countries. But the difference is this: when these things happen in* 
countries which have the boon of self-government, they are looked at from 
a different point of view; they have to bo tolerated and they have to ba 
dealt with under the ordinary law of the land. Rut when they happen 
or are suspected to be happening in a country which is under foreign domi¬ 
nation, then of course they are looked at from a different point of view. 
Why do jou not confess frankly that >ou do these things because you 
believe we have no power to stop you from doing this? But you are not? 

willing to say that, although you show it in your actions. You have the 

entire resources of your empire behind you and we are practically im¬ 
potent. So all these resolutions that we pass every year are to prove to* 
the world the absolute impotency of vhat is called the Indian Legislature. 
The Indian Legislature, consisting of a majority of elected members, elect¬ 
ed on a limited franchise, wants to say from the housetops that the gov¬ 
ernment of the country is not being rim on sound lines. And that is 
really what we arc here for. We do not expect any relied; wo do not ex¬ 
pect any acceptance of our views; we do not expect any compliance with 
our wishes. What*we want to prove year after year, month after 
month in this House is that the pretence of holding this country by the 

consent of the governed, and the pretence that the Government is in any 

way a civilised Government is a more hollow sham. The question is a very 
simple one. There is no war; there is no disturbance "d the public peace 
just now; there is no trouble. You admit these are times of peace; you 
also admit there is at present an atmosphere of peace all around; why 
then continue to enforce these lawless laws which even according to your 
statement are meant for periods of emergency^ You are not sufficiently 
convinced that normal conditions have been restored and I am afraid you 
will never be sufficiently convinced because these things will continue to 
happen. We are in a vicious circle. When outrages happen you require 
this law to bh enforced; and when outrages do not happen you sav the 
Ordinance was put into force and it has produced peace. (Laughter.) 
Action of this kind will perhaps produce more outrages. However much 
you may deprive individuals of their liberty, however much you may dis¬ 
like it, you cannot entirely eliminate conspiracies from existence in a big 
country like India. You say yourself that India is a sub-continent. Well 
what is the percentage of these outrages to the total population7 If you 
compare the statistics of crime, in the United States, in Prance, in 
Germany, even in Great Britain sometimes, you will find that tHe percent¬ 
age hare is so small that it is absolutely negli^ble. Therefore, assuming 
the accuracy of the facts given bv the other side I submit there is 
absolutely no case on the merits either for enforcing Eeculation TIT of 
1818 or for l^eping these persons In jail. 

I have only one more word to sav. There are many friends here who, 
I believe, are absolutely sincere in thinking that these persons are having 
all the comforts of life in jails. I wish they had been in our position T 
pray they may sometimes be put in that position by somebody. Th4k they 
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will find what all these BO*called comforts of life mean to a person who 
has been deprived of the liberty of free movement, free communication and 
freedom of life. What does it matter if you provide them with all the 
comforts of Jife, though I do not admit for a moment that they are pro¬ 
vided with all the coc^Ofrts of 'life. Jdut assuming for a moment that they 
•are provided with all the comforts of life, of whait value are these comforts 
to a man of sensitive, emotional nature who cares more for freedom than 
ith^ comforts of life? You will be perfectly justified in saying that this 
i4aQ deserves it. Convicted of a crime, he is a prisoner, and therefore 
'he must suffer, but it is a different matter, entirely indefensible if a man 
agfidnst whom no charge is framed, who has not been tried, is made to 
suffer, and, if ho is of a sensitive nature, he is sure to develop diseases. 
'That is, I submit, sheer tyranny pi^ctised by a foreign Government on a 
subjugated people. That is the real fact. You must look at the whole 
thing from that point of view. All these arguments and speeches of ours 
will not convince you of the truth nor shall we on the other side, be con¬ 
vinced by your arguments. For us, it is a question of fundamental rights. 
We believe you have no right to keep these laws on the Statute Book, 
and that you are doing it simply for the supposed safety of your domina-« 
tion, of your Imperialism. You believe that these people to whom this 
liesolution refers are disturbing your administration in this country and 
therefore you roust keep them in jail. That wfll continue to go on until 
we have got full legislative power in this House to stop you h*om doing 
that. So my friends here who raise these questions do not raise them 
in the hope that you will accept and act upon any Kesolution passed in 
this House, but they raise these questions in ord(T to show how keen, 
how universal the feeling is in the country, and how absolutely necessary 
it is for you to Tt‘S])e(*t that feeling and to show your consideration for 
that, .if you really desire any kind of co-operation from the people of this 
. country in your adminisfration of this country. If you claim that you do 
not care for any such co-operation, you can carry on in the manner you do 
As I said before, it is lo prove and to establish our absolute powcrlessnoss 
and impotence that these Resolutions are brought forward, and it is also 
to prove that there is a standing grievance, without the redress of which 
there is absolutely no chance of any political pence in this country. There¬ 
fore, I will beg Honourable Members on the opposite side to put them¬ 
selves for a minute in our position. Let them imagine what would have 
b(‘en their frame of mind if they were in our position. It was suggested 
by one Honourable* Member thnl it was a mere question of sentiment. 
Of course, it .is a question of sentiment also, but not altogether. The 
whole world is governed by sentiment. But it is also a question of 
mat^ial benefits of bread and butter. Wo believe you are taking our 
bread and butter from om* mouths, and therefore we grumble, we weep 
and wo cry. All this is natural, absolutely natural. It is not a question 
of mere sentiment. Y^our keeping people behind bars without trial or 
charge and our exposing that every year, do you call that sentiment? 

If that is a sentimentj I beg to point out that tlie whole world, and parti- 
culaHy the British Isles are governed by ftiat sentiment. There is no 
nation on the face of the globe which* values its liberties imre than the 
English people do The question we have raised is a question of liberty, 
of haying a fair trial. 1 aiti rather surprisfed to hoar ad Englishman tall^g 
of this as a sentiment. ' It Is a qu^lbn of ou* filndamental rights; it is 
not a question of sentiment. I \wlll, theifelor©, 'heg of the official Benches 
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“to put themselves even for a few minutes in our position, and then consider 
what would have been their feelings if they had been in our place. All 
T;heir speeches, all their literature, and all their actions in history show 
what their sentiment would have been. No Englishman, for a moment, 
would tolerate this state of affairs if his people were treated like this; 
no self-respedting community would have tolerated this for any length of 
time. We have to tolerate this because wo are absolutely helpless, we 
are absolutely impotent and therefore you jusflfy your actions and say 
that they are necessary’ for our safety. Our safety indeed! Please do 
• not justify your actions on the ground of their being lawful. Even if they 
be technically lawful, they are not necessary, and not in your interests. 
You are creating a volume of indignation against yourself which practically 
makes this vicious .circle perpetual, and w’hich removes all chances ot 
»conciliation. There will be no chance ol any conciliation between 
yourself and the people of this country unless this grievance is 
redressed. I thereiore bog os you, not in any spirit of hatred, 
not in any spirit of controversy, but in a real spirt of genuine desire on 
my part and on the part of my people to understand you, to respect our 
feelings and not to treat us in the way in which you sometimes do. One 
Honourable Member questioned our right to be the only friends of India. 
He said the friends of India are not confined to these Benches. 1 am 
disposed to retort that the friends of India arc confined to those Benches. 
In any case these B('nch('s are greater friends of India than the Benches 
opposite as you are gre^ater frituids of Great Britain. You are abso¬ 
lutely loyal, absolutely patrir^ic to your country and to your people. You 
are British to the very’ marrow of your bones. You are patriotic and loyal 
‘to your country. Well, wo claim a similar honour on these Benches 
and we art' greater friends of India than anybody on those Jienches can 
be. I may tell you that if that were not true, I would be the first person 
to go and drown myself in the Jumna. TIktc is no Englishman in this 
eountry who is a greater friend of India than myself or than people sitting 
on thc'se Benches. 1 make no bones about it. T understand the policy 
of tht' Government underlying this proet'dure. 1 therefore say, don’t 
think wt' are children and eoiild be satisfied with platitudes. We are 
grown-up men. You have also helped in making us undcTStand these 
principles. They are principles well-known to everybody here. Therefore, 
do not play with us. T)o not treat us like childnoi. Say that w’liat you are 
<1( ing is necessary for the safety of your Empire Say^ so. We will probably 
say that you are wo’ong hut we cannf>t prevent you from doing as you 
jdease. That is lh<‘ Jong and the short of it 

Hr. T. 0. Goswauw: Mr. President, when some one declares himself 
a “ friend of man ” 1 am reminded of a hi.storical incident. There was 
once a Marquis of Mirabeau, less famous than the Mirabeau of the French 
Kevolution,^ and he declared himself a “ friend of man ”, and it was 
said of him* in history that “ this friend of man was the enemy of all he 
came into contact w’ith ”. Sir, without further eriticising tlu' speech of 
the Honourable Mr. Keane, I think I am bound to recognise that Mr. 
Keane possesses a S])orting tcmp('r:imcnt (Hear, hear)—a temperament 
which is very common among people of his race. But T wish he had 
combined with his sporting temperarnent; a little more sportsmanship; 
for. when he declared that the question of indefinite detention without 
trial was a sentimental problem, an administrative problem, ho was not 
playing the sportsman. As for Sir Alexander Miiddiman, I am afraid 
bis staff in the Secretariat did nert} really help him in preparing his speefch 
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as well as they might have done. Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning 
spoke about his preparation of his speech, in anticipation of Pandit 
Motilal’s speech. I have not got a Secretariat behind me lo prepare my 
speeches, but all ^)ie same, I do not envy the position of the Honourable 
the Home Member, because, after all, within a few minutes of his stating 
that an informer who was an accused in a trial,—a person who had been 
accused of a^ revolutionary'crime and tried,—was really an informer .... 

Tha Hoaonrable Sir Alexander Muddiman; On a point of personal ex¬ 
planation, Sir. I do not know the whole of these cases as perfectly as 
my Honourable friend does. 'But my point was a perfectly good one. 
The man in question was an accused who gave information to the police. 
He was acquitted and he was murdered because he had given information 
to the police. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooewami: The accused was acquitted by the unanimous 
verdict of the jury. That accused was an “ informer Within a few 
minutes of that statement, the Honourable Member categorically denied 
the statement about agents provocateur. {Some Honourable Members: 

" Why not?”) French is neither my language nor that of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. 

The aonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think we both talk it 
very well. 

Mr. T. 0. GkMwami: I believe I shall not be doing an injustice to him 
if I say that even English is no more his mother-tongue than it is mine. 
(Several Honourable Members: “Please explain.”) I think it is 
obvious to Sir Alexander Muddiman what I mean. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not the least obvious 
to me. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewami: Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning made what 
looked like an offer. I must confess that when I came to the House this 
morning 1 did expect a more statesmanlike pronouncement from that 
quarter of the House (pointing to Government benches). I must say that, 
holding the opinions of which I am not ashamed, I still believe that 
humanity is not entirely dead on that side of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Thank yoi^. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Sir, when I read the terms of the Kesolution,— 
the Resolution of Mr. Jogiah,—I felt that, while that was not the con¬ 
ventional language of Resolutions, it was at any rate the language of the 
human heart, for he spoke of the “ barest justice of an immediate release 
of political prisoners ”. 

I will not employ any invectives in the course of my speech,—^for one 
reason, that no invective can be adequate to the enormity and iniquity of 
the action of Government in this matter. I am, however, compelled to 
come back to a subject which was incidentally raised on the 21st January 
last, namely, certain statements made by Lord Lytton, who happens to 
be the present Governor of Bengal. That is an important matter, of great 
public interest ; and, since it has been raised,' I think it a public duty to 
state here exactly what I heard from Lord Lytton. On the 16th of 
January last, Lord Lytton called a little conference'in Calcutta, at which 
some Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State were 
present. It was not a chit-chat tittle-tattie over the tea-table; it was not 
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a conversation in whispers; it was meant to have some public importance. 
As a matter of fact, when I received the ver^ kind invitation of Lord 
Lytton to come to that Conference, 1 wTote back sa\ing that the two 
matters of importance to Bengal (or to any other part ol India) at present 
were, first, the question of political detenus, and secondh, the question ot 
constitutional advance. 1 know that on the occasion of these conieronces 
instructions about provincial contributions and things of that sort are given. 
I said, I had no interest in the rennission of provincial contributions, 
(Hear, hear ) There is a very good rt'ason lor it. What 1 was interested 
in was the question of the release of jxditical prisoners; and almost the 
whole discussion centred round that question. There were two statements 
from Lord Lytton, which 1 made Lord Ij^tton repeat for greater certainty and 
accuracy. Those two statements were, firstly, that lie was jirepared to 
release the political jirisoners if the^ came up to him or his Government — 
and he frequently suggested that he himself was o})en to interview them— 
and told them that tht‘y would i.ot in future commit any violent crimes or 
be concerned in the commi',sion of violent erinn's. Now, this statement 
was somewhat startling to most of us, but Lc^rd Lytton looked surprised 
and said, “ But I thought that was the position always.” Whether that 
w^as the position always or not, T was not in a position to contradict him, 
bc'causc I had not Itoen in the confidence of Government But Lord 
Lytton’s statement was categorical. It was made in the presence of 
several Bengal representatives on the Legislative Assembly and on the 
Council of State The second statement was one which I must regard 

as an admission, viz .,—that the people who had not been proceeded 
against, that is to say, people who have been detained without trial, were 
people who had committed no crimes but were prevented from committing 
crimes. Now. Sir, 1 regard that as n very serious nrlmission Lord Lytton 
apparently did not think so, but I take it it is the ordinary civic duty, not 
merely on the part of officials but on the part of every c'fizen, to attempt 
to prevent crime; but that does not moan that in trying to prevent crime' 
I should h>ck up people indefinitely. This distinction which Lord Lytton 
drew' in the presence of all of us was betweoii tlu' trials that have* alrc'ady 
taken place since the promulgation of the Ordinance, in all of which convic¬ 
tions were secured and the case of these detenus who are rotting in jail with 
out trial. Now, I thought it was admitted that these* people at anv rate did 
not commit any cJimes hut w’cre merely prevented from—(a very good thing 
to prevent crimes. T admit.)—from committing crimes Now T know' of no 
system of law wdiicb w'ould punish any person wdio has merely been sus¬ 
pected of a design to commit crime Tlu're is no system of law' which 
would sanction such a procedure There is nothing in India which can 
justify that procedure Now', the TTome Member ought to take account of 
these statements. I have now made those statements publicly,—it is true, 
under cover of privilege; but the cover of privilege is a thing which I have 
not deliberatelv sought in making this statement It is for tlu* Government 
of India to act up to the statements of Lord Lvtion 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Bince he has disclosed his 
account of the interview', might I ask mv Honourable friend what lu* said 
in reply? 

Mr. T. O. Goswami: That I said in the House only the other day. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That was the same tran¬ 
saction. 
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Hr. T. 0* OoiWtliti: Exactly, Sir. My point of view was that there 
was no justification on the part of Government to demand an undertaking; 
but it depends on the form of the undertaking. I still maintain that Gov¬ 
ernment have no right to demand an undertaking. It all depends on the 
form of the undertaking, and what 1 really told Lord Lytton was that, 
while it was possible ; to take the view I was taking, it would be my 
duty to ’ have his statements communicated to some of the prisoners in 
Mandalay. 


I repeat. Sir, that a much more statesmanlike attitude was expected ol 
the Government of India, and it is not yet too late. I take it that the 
Hoine Member will exercise his right of reply. I have seen him on a 
previous occasion almost willing to forego that right. But in the course 
of his reply, I hope he will be able to give us an offer which is more 
honourable both to himself and to the country. 

He has spoken of the personal safety of some high officials which 
demanded these severe stops. Sir, that is a very bad justification of such 
a serious step, because, after all, there are other means of protecting these 
high personages Governors of Provinces—if they are among the persons 
concerned; because their safety is mentioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman— 
have a substantial bodyguard, for the upkeep of which we have got to pay 
a very large sum of money. They have got a very huge staff of armed 
policemen. That also costs money. It is not that we Indians have been 
niggardly about the protection of high personages. The whole of Calcutta 
is full of the C. I. D —for whom? Not for my benefit, but for the benefit 
of high personages! When Lord Irwin went out, outside his official tour 
programme, to some obscure village outside Calcutta last wnnter, places 
all round Aliporc were filled with policemen, lest His Excellency might 
stray from the right path and be in peril. (Laughter.) There are other 
means of securing the safety of these great people, and I say, on principle— 
and I am speaking very seriously—even the lives of the highest officials are 
not more sacred than the liberties of the people. And, Sir, what do we 
say? As against the catalogue of 8 or si incidents of crime which the 
Honourable the Home Member read out to us in the morning, we say 
that in Calcutta last year people w’ere openly murdered, eissassinated in 
the open highways of Calcutta. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Who by? 

Mr, T. 0. Ooswami: Not by the revolutionaries. 

.. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: By my police? 

Mr. T. 0. Gk>8wami: Not by your police, except sometimes. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Thank you. 

Mr. T. 0. Ckowami: But they were unable to protect the lives of the 
people; and if you calculate the numjbei* of casualties that took place in 
Calcutta last year in, the open thoroughfares of C^cutta, you would come 
to the conclusion that, if a bomb exploded in ev4ty street of Calcutta every 
day, or twice a day, the casualties would be much less; so that you cannot 
say that because a bomb has been throwm somewhere, therefore hundreds 
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of people have got to be spirited away by an executive decree. There is 
another thing which I am tempted to refer to by the speech of the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Keane. 

Mr. President: l am tempted to ask the Honourable Member to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewami: Mr. Keane suggested that the revolutionary party 
were the unseen wing of the Swaraj Party. 1 am sure the Government 
hski always taken it for granted. 1 am asking the Home Member now'.— 
I am challenging the Home Member,—to deny this. The arrests under the 
‘ Ordinance were made on the 25th of October, 1924; but the warrants were 
all signed on the 28th of August, 1924,—the day following the defeat of 
Dyarchy in the Bengal Legislative Council, i challenge the Home 
Member to deny that. He has himself made use of the logic of “ post hoc 
propter hoc*. I think I can with equal justice apply the same logic to 
this procedure. 

Sir, Lefore I sit down, if ^ou will give me ]ust one minute, I want to 
refer to a very serious matter; and that is the health of some of the 
detenus. Take the case of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. After a long cor¬ 
respondence—and verv acrimonious correspondence it had to be—Govern¬ 
ment produced the report of the Civil Surgeon in charge of the detenus 
in Mandalay. There he says that the case should be “ carefully watched by 
charting the temperature regularly for any sign of tubercle". Now, Sir, 
this is a very serious problem. You hear a man is about to be the victim 
of a very serious disease and then his r(»lations offer to get him treated in 
their own way. The;y are not demanding his freedom. If it is your con¬ 
tention that their liberty is dangerous to the liberly of the other people, 
1 do not see why a doctor cannot visit IMr. Subhash Chixndra Bose inside 
the prison. Sir, thi*re are other cases which I could nention, but the 
President has already warned me that I must bring my remarks to a close. 
There are heart-rending incidents; for instance wlicre a man, whose wife 
w^as d,>ing, was not even told about the progress of his wife's health; —a 
progress towards death. He was callously infonned, later on, that his wife 
had died. Sir, I do not want to describe that treatment, because it is 
incapable of description in any decent language. Sir, there are many 
other cases These cases w^e have tried to bring up in newspapers. It 
is a ver^ sorry tale, Sir, and the conclusion that one is forced to is this,— 
that the Go\cmment of Bengal have bt.'en vindictive about these deten¬ 
tions; because it is known—and I can prove it from correspondence— 
that tile Government of Burma have always been willing to treat these 
prisoners in a more humane fashion, to give them better accommodation, 
to give them better facilities of creature comforts. I do not say that 
that is the redress of all our grievances; I know it for a fact, that the 
Government of Bengal have always turned down all the ameliorative pro¬ 
posals of the Government of Burma Sir, I again appeal to the" Home 
Member that in the interesis of the Government of India itself they should 
not further inflame the wrath of the country; because though, as Lala 
Lajpat Kai has rightly said, we are weak, the potential strength of the 
country has not yet been tested. 

Ck>lon6l J. D. OraWlord (Bengal: European): Sir, I propose to be very 
"brief in what I have gojb to say because it seems to me that nearly every¬ 
thing which can be said on this subject has already been said and that 
Ihis debate is following the good or bad old lines of previous deliates Shd 
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[Colonel J. D- Crawford.] 
with much impassioned and very often irrelevant eloquence in the House, 
and a good deal of laughter in the lobbies, we shall finally proceed to* 
register yet another Swarajist victory. But in the meanwhile a very real 
and a very difficult problem remains unsolved. The constitutional liberty 
of the subject is undoubtedly a matter of real importance to every Assembly 
of popular representatives. I cun assure other sections of the House that 
my section is as equally interested in that liberty as they are. But that 
constitutional liberty of the individual has in times of emergency, in all 
countries, to give way at times to the safety of the State and the safety 
of society. In England only last year, during the general strike, they 
had to have an Emergency Act. I don’t know whether Members realise 
that even in England emergencies do arise which necessitate the grant 
to Government of extraordinary powers. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Do you consider the situation in Bengal the 
same as that during the general strike? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I consider the situation in Bengal possibly a 
good deal worse than that of the general strike at home. That was the 
position that we were faced with in 1923-24, although we had not on this 
side of the House the mass of evidence that we have since got. Yet we 
were able, from rcponfcs in the papers, to learn of political dacoities invol¬ 
ving the lives, not only of Government officials, but of ordinary Indian 
citizens and showing that witnesses had been intimidated. We felt that 
the situation was such as to justify us in supporting the grant to the 
executive of repiignant powers, repugnant to us, to deal with the situa¬ 
tion. 

When I spoke on the question the last time, I stated that our position 
was that wo had agreed to the grant of those powers to the executive and 
that the responsibility rested, in our opinion, on the executive as to when 
the detenus could be released, and that is our position to-day but for one 
factor, and that is tho factor of time. These men have now been detained 
in jail without a trial for 2J years. There is a suggestion from some 
parts of the House that the men could be brought to trial. I do not 
consider that a wise suggestion because these men have been placed under 
detention without trial for a reason. The evidence which could be pro¬ 
duced, if disclosed, would also disclose the source of information, and that 
means that the police, who consider it their duty to keep in touch with 
revolutionaries, would lose touch with the organisation and this would 
possibly increase the danger. That is the reason why you cannot bring 
them to itrial, because your evidence would disclose tho sources of informa¬ 
tion. 

But it is obvious that no one is willing to go on indefinitely keeping 
•those men under restrain. Yet at the same time we have to remember 
that on the last occasion of a general amnesty we had a recrudescence of 
the revolutionary movement and the loss of life of many Indian citizens, 
perfectly innocent men. * 

As it appears to us, there are two fundamental principles upon which 
the release of these men could be considered. The first would be that the 
organisation or organisations are comj^ely broken up. 

Or, in the alternative, that our police organisation was such that the 
men released could bd kept under police survejpance in order to see that 
they did not again engage in dangerous activities of this nature. As regards 
the firsif alternative, it does not appear that theae organisaMons have yet 
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156011 broken up, because we had recently in Calcutta the discovery of a 
eertain number of bombs and revolvers. As to the question of police 
organisation, whether it is sufficient or not to provide that surveillance which 
we believe is necessary is a matter for the Executive to say. But it does 
seem to us^hat you could not release the 90 odd men who are now detained 
all at once. Also some of these men, ns judged by the evidence in the case 
of the murder in the Alipur jail, are extremely dangerous; in fact tb(‘y may 
be called homicidal lunatics, men whom it would be wrong for the Execu¬ 
tive to let loose on society at any time. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder (Cnlcut*a: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
But they are not the detenus whom this Kesolution speaks of. 

Colonel J. D, Crawford: There are others, however, whose powers for 
danger have been considerably reduced 

Mr. T. C. Ooflwami: Are >ou speaking as a mental doctor? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : 1 urn speaking as a member of my Party. The 
lobby correspondent of the Pioneer had a suggestion in his notes to-day 
that Government would possibly make nn important statement, and I 
listened with interest to the Home Member s speech. I feel that Gov- 
• emment are prepared to review their existing policy (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 

When?”) and I trust that the continued reconsideration of that policy will 
in the end lead us out of the impasse into which we are fast drifting. 

f Mr. K. C. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, there are two 
distinct propositions before the House, the liesolution moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Jogijih, for the repeal of Eegulation III of 1818 
and two analogous Begulations of Bombay and Madras, and the amend¬ 
ment put forward by Pandit Motilal Nehru. For the amendment there 
is a substantive offer by tlio Leader of this House. I shall not therefore 
review that point. I am more concerned with Eegulation 111 of 1818. 
I was a witness before a committee which was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1921. It was done at the instance of a motion moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in the Council of State. 
The Committee was presided over by a very distinguished Indian jurist. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and the Government of India was ably represent¬ 
ed on the Committee by Sir William Vincent, the first Leader of the 
House, a man of great administrative and judicial experience. This 
House was represented by no dess a person than Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. 

Mr. President: Order, order, I thought there was a general agreement 
among all parties in the House that we should not discuss the question 
of the repeal of Bengal Eegulation III of 1818, but confine our attention 
to that part of the Eesolution which relates to the rtdease of detenus. 
That is the basis on which this discussion is proceeding. 

Mr. K. O. Roy: I was not aware of it. Moreover, I feel the Eesolu¬ 
tion of my Honourable friend is more important. 

Mr. President: Technically the Honourable Member was right in 
making his speech on Bengal Regulation HI of 1818, but I thought there 
was a general desire to restrict this discussion to the release of political 
detenus, and I think the House had better confine its attention to that 
and that alone. 
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Hr. K. 0. Eoy: My view is this that, if the view of the Bepressive 
Laws Committee is accepted, there would be an automatic release of all 
political prisoners. Sir, that Committee had ample opportunity of 
examining some of the front rank men in India. There was a witness 
from Bombay, Mr. Bhulabhai Dessai, Mr. Kunzru came from All^abad 
and many others who occupy very responsible positions in public life. 
The Committee came to an unanimous decision and that decision was, 
subject to certain restrictions, that Eegulation III of 1818 should be 
repealed. I, Sir, with your permission, will read a short extract from 
that report: 

" We are quite satisfied with the continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of the Kegulation, in so far as it was expressly declared to be ‘ the due mainten¬ 
ance of the alliances of the British Government with Foreign Powers, the preserva¬ 
tion of tranquillity in tho territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection and 
the security of the British Dominions from Foreign hostility,' and only in so far as the 
inflammable frontier is concerned from internal commotion." 

Sir, this was accepted by the Government of India in September 1921. 
As a result of the Bepressive Laws Committee, nearly all the obnoxious 
laws in the Indian Statute Book were wiped out, but this Begulation was 
allowed to remain. A question was raised by Sir Han Singh Gour m 
1924, when Sir Malcolm Hailey stated that he was not then prepared to* 
repeal it. I accept all the statements made by the Honourable the Home 
Member in respect of the existence of anarchical conspiracies in Bengal. 
Sir, those who have followed events since 1922 up to now will realise 
that the statement the Honourable the Home Member put before the 
House is substantially and materially correct. Now, Sir, the position has 
changed considerably. All the provinces are quiet. There ip, no trouble 
on the frontier and no abnormal state of affairs in the upper provinces of 
India. The Punjab is quiet. There is only a little disturbance in Bengal. 
Why, Sir, not accept the offer made by Sir Alexander Muddiman and 
also ask for the repeal of the Begulations? In my evidence I made 
it clear that I was for its repeal and to-day I stand for it. 

Hr. ?. W. AlUsoil (Bombay: Nominated OflBcial): Sir, like my 
Honourable friend Mr. Keane, I acknowledge the sincerity of the appeals 
made by Honourable Members opposite. The arguments which they have 
addressed to the House would, I think, sitrike any impartial auditor as 
proceeding from the heart rather than from the intellect. They are in¬ 
fluenced by their sympathy for these unfortunate persons who are 
detained and for their wives and families Sir, I should like to have heard 
utter just one word of sympathy from the Honourable Members opposite 
for the wives and families of those who wt»re murdered by the revolution¬ 
aries in Bengal. 

All the Honourable Members who have spoken have referred to the 
respect which ever>^ maif should have for the freedom of the individual. 
Sir, I respect the freedom of the individual as much as Honourable Mem¬ 
bers opposite, but that freedom must be subject to the paramount con¬ 
sideration of the safety of the public. Sir, as far as Begulation III is 
concerned, I understand that point is not immediately before us. It was 
not streBsed by the Mover of the amendment and was haidly referred to 
by any other speaker except Lala Lajpat Bai. In fact, the discussion 
so tBT has'proceeded on the basis that Government, any Government, must 
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be given and must exercise extraordinary powers which may limit the 
liberty of the subject in cases of emergency; and that proposition, Sir, 1 
think, can hardly be challenged by anyone. The question then to my mind 
resolves itself to this. Is the Government justified—having those powers, 
is the Government justified—^in using them in the present emergency to 
the extent of detaining these men in jail? Well, Sir, 1 will say at once 
that, if it is shown or can be established that the retention of these men 
in jail has as a matter of fact saved the lives of even 2 or 3 innocent 
citizens, I should be prepared to support it; and if it is put in that form, 
1 think that even Honourable Meinbt rs opposite will be prepared to admit 
ihat the action of the Government wtis fully justified. Therefore, Sir, a 
question of this kind resolves itself into this simple form. Is the Gov 
ernment satisfied that the detention of these persons is necessary in order 
to save innocent life and, if the Government is satisfied, is this House 
content to accept their assurance *> Sir, I would ask Honourable Mem¬ 
bers of this House to dismiss for a moment th(‘ir sympathies with the 
individual persons and reason on this point as they w'ould on any other 
point which might arise in the conduct of their daily business. I propose 
to address to the House very briefly thrt*e arguments which, to my mind, 
are sufficient or should be sufficient for any reasoning man to establish 
fully the necessity of keeping these persons imdtT restraint, with the soie 
object of saving innocent life w’hich might be and would be sacrificed by 
n further revolutionary outburst. The first justification that I would 
put forward before the House for this proposition is that we have 
the guarantee of the Government that the papers in ('acli case have 
been carefully examined. They have been submitted to the highest 
authorities, men to whom the destinies of the province of Bengal and 
of the Government of India have been committed; and these are the per¬ 
sons who have satisfied themselves and have informed the world that 
there is reasonable cause to suppose that these men who have been 
interned were actually engaged in anarchical conspiracy and that their 
release would immediately result in the loss of innocent life. Well, Sir, 
I think, knowing the character of these men to whom I have referred, 
this House and the whole of India would do well to accept that assurance. 
But I do not rely on that alone I would invite the attention of the 
House to what ^e have heard this morning from the Honourable the Home 
Member. Many of the Members opposite who have lived in Bengal 
have intimate knowledge of the state of things before the Ordinance was 
passed and the state of thiqgs since the Ordinance has been passed. 
Many of us, Sir, at one timq or another, have gone through a course of 
instruction in the science of Idgic. It is not, it is true, a perfect form of 
induction to infer thal, when a certain state of things has long continued 
to exist in combination with phenomena which might reasonably b(‘ 
supposed to have caused it, and has ceased to exist the moment the latter 
have been removed, that the relation of cause and effect has been fully 
established. But, Sir, let us consider the circumstances. Befo(re the 
Ordinance and the Act were brought into force there were many revolu¬ 
tionary outbreaks in Bengal. As soon as these men were detained th< se 
outbreaks practically censed. That, Sir, is an inference that any ordinary 
man in the ordinary course of life would accept as tending to a great 
extent to show that it was the shutting up of these men which actually 
caused the cessation of revolutionary outbreaks, because it was these 
men who were responsible for them. Then the third iteason which I hiwe 
come to put before the House for the justification of my conclusion 
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one which is really drawn from what my Hcmourable friend', Lala Lajp^ 
Rai, told the House, namely, the effect on the country, adverse to the 
Government, of the continued detention of these people. Sir, I for one 

proud to believe that the present Government m India is honest and 
is actuated by the highest and best of motives, and it goes forward with 
the simple object of promoting the good and the interests of the whole 
of India and of all the people and all classes in the country. But, Sir, 
let us assume that every accusation that has been brought against the 
Government is true, lliat it is a Satanic Government, and that it entirely 
disregards the legitimate aspirations of the people of this country, and 
that they are here solely in their own interest. Assuming that to be the 
case, can any possible reason be assigned for the action of such a Govern¬ 
ment in these circumstances, supposing that Government knew these 
men to be innocent V Sir, 1 say it is impossible to assign any other motive 
for a Government, even if actuated solely by self-interest, for keeping 
them in detention ejceejit that it knows that they have been guilty of 
anarchic conspiracy dnd that they are a source of public danger; because 
otherwise every possible motive of self-interest would induce Government 
to take the obvious and easy way of escape from the present circumstances 
and let the men go. To my mind, Sir, Government have done the right 
thing, and I hope Honourable Members of this House who have considered 
this question carefully will agree that the Government are justified in 
the course they have adopted and, that they must, in the exercise of 
their responsibility, continue to keep these men in detention until they 
.are satisfied that they can be safely released. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa lyeagar (Madras City; Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I intervene in this debate only to express on behalf of my Party, 
along with Pandit MotiJal Nehru, that it is really impjossible for the 
Government to expect any co-operntion on the part of the Congress if 
the attitude which the> have so far maintained in connection with the 
political detenus is to bo continued, and I wish to answer in brief the 
arguments wliich were urged by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 
His tale is a thrioe-told tale, and I did not see very much new matter 
introduced to-day except matter wliich demolished the matter which he 
first advanced. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: This is at any rate the first 
tiiiK* that the Honourable Member bos heard my tale. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: He said that the very detention of these 
detenus ifl jail has conduced to t)eace and order and to a diminution in 
violent crime Then immediately he proceeded to cite a number of 
dnstnncoB, not one or tw’o, but ns long a number of cases as the cases 
w^hicb induced him and the Government to put these l^fople in jail. It 
showed at once tlud the argument was one which was unconvincing to 
himself, and certainly it could not convince us on this side of the House. 
I certainly feel very much saddened by the remarks which the Honourable 
Member from the United Provinces, Mr. Keane, made. His speech to 
the effect that he is not going to convert us and that we are not going 
to convert him perhaps is about the truth. If it is so, then I am rather 
soirry for the Member^ on this side of the House, and I am certainly not 
sorry for those who are on that side of the. House. It is to be hoped that 
on a matter like this we would just for a moment forget party differences 
and political differences, that we are Members of Government or Members 
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of Congress, or of this or that party, and realise the gravity of the eitixatioiS^ 
But if we forget fundamental humanity and take to arguing on the lines 
of party in the way in which the Honourable the Home Member and Mr. 
Keane argued, it is pretty plain that it is no use for many of us here 
repeatedly urging this except as Lala Lajpat Eai has pointed out, to show 
our utter helplessness I consider that there is really no ground for the 
detention of these prisoners oioher in its inception or for their continued 
detention now. Sir Alexander Muddiman’s instances, on examination, 
prove to be instances showing just llie contrary of what he set out to 
prove. He set out to prove that witnesses were terrorised when giving 
evidence, persons were prevented from gi'ving information to 
Government, juries were j>revented from convicting persons 
who were put up as accused persons and it was impossible to secure 
eonviction, and therefore special n pressive measures were necessary, and 
that is w’hy this kind of legislation whu*h was abhorrent to the instincts 
of every average Englishman had lo be undertaken and this very unusual 
step had to be resorted to, much to their disgusi and annoyance. But 
it is perfectly plain that the record of these cases has been closely examined 
during the last debate in 1925, when this matter came up in connection 
with the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, wlien my friend Pandit 
Motilal Nclmi examined them one after another and showed in his speech 
that in half the cases conviction was secured and m the other half no 
witnesses were really frightcuicd from giving evidence but the acquittals 
were due \o the fact that the jury and the judge did not believe the 
evidence that was put forward It was quite easy to rely on those old 
cases and to magnify fheir importance After all, a Government that 
pretends to administer this country must rest either upon legal foundations 
or upon moral foundations If tlu'ro are fundamental legal rights of 
subjects, then they must be respected One set of such rights must be 
the right to an open trial, the right lo be charged with ihe offence and 
the right to have evidence given in an open court of law. If this is 
denied, then it is obvious that th(* Government and the administration 
by that Government do not rest upon legal foundations. Then it must 
rest upon moral foundations As Lala T^ajpat Itai pointed out, in case 
of war or very near that, you may have to have recourse to special pro¬ 
cedure. Can wc say tliat most Indians are morally convinced that there 
was a case made out for the detention of these* prisoners? Certainly not. 
"We here on this side are not less anxious tor peace and order than the 
Members on the other side Is it te» be supposed that we arc not much 
more interested in it than the Members of Government? (Hear, hear.) 
If we arc interested in it and if we still Ba\ that these arc not proper 
laws to enact, these repressive measures should not have been undertaken, 
and these men sliould not have been put in jail or be now detained in 
jail, it is because we feel tliat the Government is doing it deliberately, 
scientifically and for political jnirposes, and is not adopting these repres¬ 
sive measures for the purpose of putting down actual violent crime" which 
it feels convinced does exist in this country. I 'dispute the bona fidea 
of Government in this matter. I do not believe they are convinced of it. 
But they do want to prevent or regulate political agitation in the country. 
They want the political leadership of the country and they naturally want 
to terrorise the people. The terrorism is on the 'other side, on the side 
of Government, not on the side of the people. I certainly think that, 
if under this Bengal Ordinance the Government is put in these jails, 
undoubtedly the terrorism would disappear in no time and peace |pd 
order would be restored. I find Lord Morley when he wrote to Lord 
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Slinto saying that “ You admft that, being locked up, they can have no 
share in this abomination, but their continued detention will frighten 
the evil-doers generally After all, we must get to know the heart of 
Government from the statesmen who in the past have governed this 
country both here and in England, and we see that these measures are 
adopted, as Lord Morlej says, because their continued detention will 
frighten evil-doers generally. It is to make an example that these things 
ar<^ done. Therefore the (hn^ernment does not in the least care whether 
men are innocent or guilty. They somehow put persons in jail saying. 
Somebody murdered somebody else and therefore let us have A, B, 
and C in jail and if they are not the right men it does not matter Some 
men are required and there are people who, according to Mr. Keane, 
are the invisible. Bupj)orterv; of these very visible detenus w'hose agitation 
it is very inconv(*nient for us to face and therefore those agitators must 
be put down. The cat was out of the bag when Mr. Keane said that 
tliose measures are adopted with a vieyv really to put down political 
agitatii.n. 1 consider that we art' not here to mix up political agitation 
with the rel(‘ase of prisoners. I consider the release of prisoners or their 
being put on trial as an issue by itself and that it stands on its own merits, 
and the proposition vhich m\ Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
moved is a self-respecting projiosition. We do not sue for any clemency. 
We ask tliat they should be put upon their trial or released. If the 
Government really wants co-o])erate with the people, then it will lake 
%he measures suggested in the propositum. But if it does not want the 
co-operation of the people at any time, at present or in the future, but 
wants to govern in fts own way as Lala Lajpat Ilai said, by all means 
let them go on. I have not the slightest doubt that this accentuation 
of feeling which has arisen in the country between Indians and English¬ 
men is mainly due to thi* yioliey of repression which has been pursued 
In our country it ie unfortunately true that repression has occasionally 
succeeded in repressing oiur people and the bureaucracy think that they 
can put down political agitation by periodical repression. Because of that, 
they are persisting in their policy. But the time has come when repres¬ 
sion of this description will certainly not daunt us and we will go on in 
spite of any amount of repres.sion. Therefore, I warn this Government 
to desist from conlinuing the action which they have taken in the past. 
It was convenient to them to initiate this policy in the past when there 
was not that unanimous feeling which there is in the country to-dav. 
As some of my Honourable friends who preceded me said, on this matter 
of repressive policy Government there is very little difiference of opinion. 
To-day in the country the Government cannot get together a party. There 
w’as a time when I know that Government could get together a party 
before launching upon repression. I know that perfectly well, and that 
has been done on very many rxrcasions. But, hereafter^ it will be impos¬ 
sible for them to gel together a party except an obscurantist party here 
and there Therefore, T would warn Government, if they'really think 
that they should not obstruct the progress of popular affairs but should 
co-operate witli men op this side of the House, they must mend their 
behaviour. If they reall\ think that we ore suing for peace and that by 
this periodical adoption of this policy of first repression and putting people 
in jail and continuing to detain them there for a number of years, and 
afterwards releasing them the politics of this country can be brought 
under their control, they are very much mistaken. We know perfectly 
well that, if w'o made this the only condition of our co-operation, the 
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Government would agree to release these prisoners forthwith; I have not 
the slightest doubt about it. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 
may give an emphatic negative, but I have not the slightest doubt about 
it,—^if to-day the country is prepared to co-operate with them they will 
certainly release these prisoners. But what will they do thereafter again 
when we want more advance? They will launch further repression and 
put people in jail again so as to prevent us from getting any further advance. 
Therefore it is that this vicious circle must be broken at some place or 
another. I think our eyes have been opened and those of us who have 
been moderates in the past have become certainly extremists I do not 
think anybody need be ashamed of the word ‘ extremist ’. I certainly 
was a very mild man and I hope still to be a mild man hut 1 certainly 
believe that, as my friend Mr Acharya said, I w’ould be doing my duty 
by the comitry properly if, instead of Mr. Snbhash Chandra Bose, I were 
in his place in jail. 1 certainly consider that God’s judgment w'ill be upon 
this Government, if the judgment of the Indian people will not make 
them bend. All that human beings can do wo shall do, but, if we cannot 
teach the Government a lesson, I leave it to Providence to teach them a 
lesson and pray God’s own condign punishment will descend upon their 
head. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): When I saw Mr. Keane, w'ho I am sorry to say hails from the 
United Province's, rise from his seat, 1 was never in doubt even for a second 
about the general tenor of his speech, hut w'hat lit' has actuallv said hap 
taken me somewhat by surprise. As one of the Secretaries of the United 
Provinces Government and later on its Chief Secretary, he constantly de¬ 
fended untenable propositions but, having followed his speeches carefully, 

I can say I remember no occasion w hen he made a more unconvincing and 
a more unreal speech But to do him justice, I feel that, had he been 
left to himself, he would have preferred to maintain silt'Qce He was 
suffering from the disadvantage of having to deliver a speech to order. 

In a debate like this, Sir, it is possible to let the discussion range 
over a wide field, but I propose for my own part to confine it to practical 
issues by following the lines laid down by the Mover of the amendment 
and the Honourable the Homo Member. Two questions arise in this con¬ 
nection, first, whether there is a revolutionary conspiracy, and second,! 
what is the extent of it and how it should be dealt with. Now, the 
existence of a revolutionary conspiracy has n('ver been questioned. The 
Home Member devoted a great portion of his speech to the citation of a 
number of cases with the object of showing that a revolutionary conspiracy 
existed. In so far as its existence is admitted, the mention of the numer¬ 
ous cases contained in the speech of the Home Member ('an scarcely have 
any effect on the Assembly Apart from this, as has been pointed out, 
nearly all the important cases cited by the Home Member were referred 
to by him two years ago and were met point by point by the Honourable 
Pandit Motilal Nehni The Mirzapore Street bomb* case was in particular 
referred to pointedly by Pandit Motilal Nehru. After pointing out all the 
facts of the case he asked Government whelher it was possible that a man- 
who had been prosecuted by Government and who was subsequently acquit¬ 
ted could be regarded as an informer. The Honourable the Home Member 
wound up the debate at the end He had the last word on the subject. 
Indeed under our Legislative Rules Government officials have the last word 
on every subject; and, if he did not choose to reply to the pointed argumeaU 
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used by Pandit Motilal Nehru, we should be pardoned for remaining un¬ 
convinced by the belated explanation offered by the Home Member two 
years after his inability to meet the arguments of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Now, the revolutionary conspiracy, Sir, being taken for granted, the 
point is whether the men who have been arrested should be brought to 
trial or not. 1 am glad that it has been made clear during the course of 
the discussion that the Kesolution does not ask for the release of prisoners: 
it only asks for their release in cases whore Government are not prepared 
to bring them to trial But, apart from this, whatever our own feelings 
might be, this Kesolution does not even ask that the Bengal detenus 
should be tried m accordance with the ordinary law of the land. You have 
laid down a special procedure for the trial of offenders of a certain kind in 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The amendment of Pandit 
Motilal Nehni does not prevent you from following that procedure. Now 
it has been said that, if the persons who were arrested about 27 months 
ago are brought to trial, Government might be compelled to disclose a 
great deal of information wdiich might endanger the safety of Government 
officials and of law-abiding citizens. Honourable Members are surely 
aware that provisions relating to the appointment of special tribunals are 
contained in the Bengal Ordinance issued on the 25th October, 1924. 
They are embodied in the Criminal Law Amendment Act which came into 
force in March, 1025. Besides, this Honourable House passed supple¬ 
mentary legislation in 1925 enabling those wdio were convicted by special 
tribunals to appeal to the High Court. Now, why was the procedure of 
trial by a ajiecial tribunal jirovided for? Why w^ere provisions relating to 
this subject embodied both in the original Ordinance and in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, if Government thought that the men who were 
arrested could not be brought to trial without disclosing facts which, for 
reasons of Stale, they wished to keep secret? It was surely known to 
them, when the Bengal Ordinance was promulgated and when the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was passed, whether they would be able to bring the 
offenders to trial or not? Is it fair, after providing for the trial of cases 
in the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, and providing even for 
appeals to the High Court in order to allav public agitation, to refuse 
porsistentlv to make use of those provision'^? 

The HoiKuiruhle th<' Home Member argued the case for the detention 
of the detenus on administrative grounds. Now, I am sure Government 
will recognise that for the maintenance ci peace and order tliey have to 
de])end not inerelv u])on laws but also upon the force of public opinion. 
TUev will recognise that it is of no loss potency than laws in securing 
obedience for such measures as they might promulgate. They will also 
bear in mind the complaints that were made years ago in the old Imperial 
Legislative ('ouncil on account of the operation of the Defence of India 
Act. Its administration shows that it is possible, Sir, for administrative 
reasons, to create a wilderness and call it peace. But, even for adminis¬ 
trative reasons, it should be recognised that it is possible to carry a 
measure too far, and, when it is borne in mind that not merely extremists 
but even those whom G,ovemment would regard generally as entertaining 
sober views and as being on tbe side of law and order—for example, the 
Indian Association of Calcutta,—doubted the necessity for the promulgation 
of the Bengal Ordinance, the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru gains 
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considerably in force You have detained tlicse men for 27 months We 
know that they cannot be indefinitely detained, for the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act can last only for five years {An Honourable 
Member '7t will fie renewed ") Eenewed, if it is lenewed That is a 
different matter, but the present Act at any rate limits its operation to 6 
years (An Honouiable Member “Then there is Begiihition HI “) Will 
you not, then, in view even ot the grounds on which the efticioncy of 
administrative action rests and m view of the uniasiness of the very 
opinion whicli has generally betn with >ou in the maintenance of law and 
order, revise your decision and Mius have on your side a force of consider 
able value, mz , a conciliated public opmion? 

Maulvi Abdul ICatm Ghaudhury (Absam Muhammadan) bir, in rismg 
to speak upon thib amendment at this fag end of the day, I have no 
debire to take up the time of the House m ropeatmg all those arguments 
which have been advanced from hundre ds of platforms throughout the 
country, agamst the injustice or miquity ot detention under Begulation III 
or the Ordinance I shall, Su, merely confine myself to the consideration 
of the question m the light of the latest official pronouncements on the 
subject The Viceroy, Sir, in his speech, has laid down two conditions 
for the release of these pnsoiiers, firstly, a change in the condition of the 
country brought about b\ the total suppression of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, and secondly, a change in the mentality and the outlook of the 
detenus As regards the first condition, Sir, the change in the condition 
of the coimtiy brought about by the total buppression of the revolutionary 
movement, what I do not understand is this If the police fails m its 
primary duty of rooting out the revolutionary movement from Bengal, 
why should Mr Subash Chunder Bose or his fnends bo penalised for the 
inefficiency of the police? 

Ah a mafter of fact, Sir by the continued detention of persons whom 
milhons love and respect and believe to be innocent, it is the Government 
who IB creating the atmosphtrf in which levolutionary crimes thrive and 
prosper By its polK \ of detention, the Government is exasperating the 
public and adding fuel to the revolutionary fire I shall be repeating 
merely a truism Sir when 1 sa\, that, in spite of the firm hand of the 
Govenimeiit to which the Honourable Home Member has reftrred, Bengal 
will have no peace, no rest, so long as Subash Chunder Bose remains m 
prison Human nature being what it is, the Government, if they persist 
in this policy w ill have to wait till doomsday for the revolution.irv move¬ 
ment to be weeded out of Bengal When the policy of the Government 
and the inefficiency of the police conspire to keep alive the revolutionary 
ferment, why should the people who are safely locked up in the jails be 
made to suffer for it? 

As regards the second condition, Sir, I do not know by wha^psycho¬ 
logical process the Government intend to discover a change in the men¬ 
tality of the detenus, unless they are prepared to release them anf give 
them a chance of proving by their conduct what they have all along mfiffii- 
tained, that they had no share, and no desire to share, in thi*^ revolutionary 
movement Many of the detenus who were arrested and subsequently 
released, many of them men of brains of which the Honourable the Home 
Member is so much afraid, are not known to have abused their liberty. 
At any rate, Sir Charles Tegart and his police officers of Elysium Eow 
can very well be trusted to look after these well-known characters Lord 
Lytton, whom Mr Keane has referred to as the embodiment of all liberal 
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sentiment, too, seems to have a very uneasy conscience over the matter. 
He is prepared to release them on their giving an undertaking; but, Sir, 
cannot we expect the Government to rise above petty considerations of 
prestige and by a bold gesture of courage and statesmanship release these 
prisoners without trying to extract from them an undertaking against 
which their sense of honour might rebel? 

These gentlemen. Sir, have suffered much on merest suspicion. Even 
the criminals, convicted for long terms of imprisonment for most heinous 
crimes, have this solace and consolation that some day, on some dehnite 
day, whether near or distant, they will come out of the prison-gate. 
This enables them to bear with fortitude the privations of jail life. But 
even this consolation is denied the State prisoners. Theirs is a lot un¬ 
relieved by an^ such prospect. Theirs is the path that has no turning. 
Boy in and day out, they are to drag on their monotonous and miserable 
existence, gradually pining away and sinking slowly to the grave. Not 
unnaturally many fell diseases find in them an easy victim. Even 
Subash Chander Bose, who was the very picture of health at the time of 
his arrest, and who was reported to be living in a sort of earthly paradise, 
with the diversions of cricket and ping-pong, had to be removed to Mandalay 
for medical examination. This to my mind is probably the most refined 
form of the Inquisition ever invented by a civilised government. I have 
often wondered, Sir, whether the guillotine was not more humane, more 
mtTciful than this continuous torture. 

Supposing, Sir, in a momentary lapse into statesmanship, 
it not into justice, the Government decides to release these 
prisoners and give them a chance of mending their supposed erratic ways. 
What can be the possible effect of that? The Honourable the Home Mem¬ 
ber has drawn a very doleful picture of the future. If you will allow me, 
Sir, to indulge in a little bit of prophecy, I can assure the House that the 
mighty British Indian Empire will not collapse on the morrow of Subhas 
Bose’s release. Things, Sir, will go on just as merrily as before; the Con¬ 
gress office will not be shifted from Bow Bazar to Writers Buildings, nor is 
Mr Subnsh Chandra Bose likely to take up his residence at Belvedere 
(\pplau8e). Clive Street still be infested with Burra Sahibs and 
Boxwallas. Arrogant and intemperate speeches will still be made at St. 
Andrew’s dinner and we are not likely to meet the anarchist with a 
revolver under his arm-pit at every street comer. The only difference 
will be that Calcutta will be a better, a cleaner, and a healthier city to 
live in w’hen its energetic and selfless Chief Executive Officer is restored 
to the Corporation, 

^Before I sit down. Sir, I should like to make an appeal to the con¬ 
science of the bureaucracy, provided, of course. Sir, such a thing as con¬ 
science can exist in a “ steel frame ” (Heatv hear). The position of the 
Government, Sir, was never stronger than it is to-day. We must admit 
this, to our great shaime. We have it on the testimony of the Secretary 
of State that the political situation has greatly improved in India. The 
Government can, therefore, very well afford to take an indulgent view of 
the situation. The country, with a united voice, has demanded the release 
of these prisoners. If the Government fails to pay heed to them, it will 
only strengthen the popblar conviction that neither the earnest appeal 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru nor of the othev leaders on the floor of this House, 
can move the flint-hearte^ bureaucracy, and it will be said, Sir, and, I 
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Bay, said rightly, that the Government is more afraid of the methods that 
this handful of young men are supposed to stand for than of the united 
constitutional protest of the entire nation. That, Sir, is not a salutary 
lesson to teach to the impulsive and emotional youths of Bengal. I would 
therefore appeal to the Government * Bo not drive Bengal to despair and 
to yet more desperate means. (Applause^. 

ICr, H. Tbnkinson (Burma: Nominated Official): Sir. before referring 
to some of the remarks which have been made in the course of this debate, 

I wish to state with all the emphasis at my command that it was only 
compelling circumstances which forced the (joveniment of Bengal and the 
Government of India to tako the steps which are complained of in the Reso¬ 
lution before the House and in the amendment which has been moved by 
my Honourable friend the Pandit. It was only in very exceptional condi¬ 
tions that Government would have taken the tiction which they did. In 
this connection, Sir, 1 should like to quote a passage from the speech of 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this House on the 24th of January 1927. I 
do not propose to quote the passage which has already been quoted, but 
another one. His Excellency said wdth reference to the British people: 

“ Their own inherited qualities left them no alternative hut to open to India the 
path in which they had themselves been pioneers and along which they ha\e been, 
and are, leading the peoples wherever the British flag is flown.” 

That quotation was made in reference to another point, but 1 submit 
that the question which W(‘ are now considering is one, one of the perhaps 
very few others, in which the Brilish people have also been pioneers. It 
is, Sir, to the principles of British jurisprudence introduced into British 
India by British people that appt'als have been made in this case. Anti I 
SH\, Sir, that the inherent qualities of the British people would have caused 
them to proceod against the misguided persons who have h* en detained 
under Regulation III, or whose movements have been restricted under the 
Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, open trial if compelling circum¬ 
stances had not rendered that impossible Therefore Sir, although in the 
course of my remarks I wish to defend the action that has been taken by 
GoverDinent in regard to these people, 1 trust that it will be realised that 
I defend the action of Government at the jircsent time with reference only 
to the special circumstances of Bengal. The previous histories of. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, of His Excellency the late Viceroy, of 
the Secretary of State under the late Labour Government, during whose 
term of office the Ordinance w’as drafted and brought into force, and of the 
present Secretary of State, should. T think show that only in very excep¬ 
tional conditions would they have used these powers. 

I now turn, Sir, to what I have described as the compelling circum¬ 
stances of Bengal. I have no time to draw a complete picture of the dis¬ 
tressful history of revolutionary crime in Bengal. T have not the time to 
go through the long series of political robberies and dapoities. They consti¬ 
tuted a very surprising phenomenon in themselves—dneoities and robberies 
committed by youths of respectable origin with the object not of obtaining 
pecuniary gain but of obtaining money for the support of the revolutionary 
movement. Those dacoities and robberies, Sir, involved the looting and 
the murder of innocent persons in far-away villages throughout the length 
and breadth of Bengal. Another aspect of that revolutionary crime was 
the campaign for the perversion of the minds of youths and young lads in 
the schools and colleges of Bengal. That campaign, Sir, was definiteljr 
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eojoiaed upon the members of these revolutionary societies by their rules; 
and the societies evidently expected to obtain recruits, and did obtain 
recruits, amongsti these impressionable students, quite inadequately equipped 
to appreciate what they undertook when they took the vows which were 
' forced upon the members of these societies. In passing, I may say, m 
regard to this point, that I think it difficult to imagine a more despicable 
cburse than that taken by some members of these societies who became 
teachers in the schools of Bengal with the deliberate object of perverting 
the minds of the boys committed to their charge. As to the extent to 
which there was a campaign for the perversion of the minds of those young 
boys I would remark that in the period from 1907 to 3917. out of 186 per¬ 
sons convicted or killed during the commission of revolutionary crime, 124 
were between the ages of 16 and 25—124 out of 186. 

* I have also, Sir, no time to refer at length to the terrorist campaign; 
the campaign, Sir, directed against the lives of the magistrates and judicial 
officers engaged in the trial of these cases, against the lives of the police 
officers, mainly Indian, engaged in their investigation, and against the livea 
of the persons who had given information to the police. I w&r surprised. 
Sir, to hear to-day from the Honourable the Pandit that he had heard of 
only one case in 1908 in which an informer was killed. Sir, you have only 
to read publications which are in the library of this House to find case after 
case. I put down several here within a few minutes of his remarks, but 
I do not propose to refer to them now. What was the result of that campaign 
is illustrated, I think, conclusively by the observations in judgments, etc., 
froiji which I should like to cite one. This is a quotation from a commit¬ 
ment order: 

** The fear shown by the majority of the witnesses wb ,^ one of the notable features 
of the case. It was obvious that many of them only spoke with reluctance while a 
considerable number showed such extreme nervousness at the sight of the accused 
when shown them for identification that they made not the faintest effort to identify 
any of them and exhibited only a great anxiety to escape at the earliest possible 
moment.’’ 

Mr. Kirmal Ohunder Ohunder: When was this judgment deliver^? 

Mr. TonkinBon: I am coming to that point now. I have referred 
up to the present to the history of revolutionary crime in Bengal during the 
period 1906-16. I will indicate very clearly—at least I hope so—^the rele¬ 
vance of that history to the present time, later. The history of the crime 
in Bengal in those years was inquired into by a very distinguished Com¬ 
mittee. The President of that Committee wa«i one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice from England; th(' members of that Committee con¬ 
sisted of the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, a distinguished 
Indian Judge from the Madras High Court, one Executive officer—an officer 
not from Bengal, but from the United Provinces—and also one distinguished 
Indian poliiieian and lawyer, Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. (An Honourable 
Member : “It is a matter past history now.“) That. Sir, was a distinguish¬ 
ed Committee and its membership was at least such as to show that they 
were well qualified to examine into the position in the years 1906-16. I 
submit that their findings as to the facte—^I do not wish to take the House 
any further—their findings as to the facts of the situation in Bengal at that 
time merit the very careful attention of Honourable Members. After 
Ebuourable Members have referred to the Beport of thal Committee I would' 
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ask them to consider the series of cases which have been put before them 
by the Honourable the Home Member on the present occasion and on pre¬ 
vious occasions. If they do so they will see how the features of the earlier 
oonspiracy have been repeated; they will see how the political dacoities 
have been repeated, how those political daooities were accompanied by the 
use of fire-arms—a very unusual feature in Bengal, for in the six years 
before 1906 there were practically no such cases occurring—how bombs had 
again begun to be used, how youths were again perverted, and how terrorism 
was again brought into use. Then, I submit that any Honourable Member 
will, if he applies his mind to the comparison, agree that there was a 
definite recrudescence of the same revolutionary conspiracy that had practi¬ 
cally established in Bengal a reign of terror in the >ears before the use of 
the Defence of India Act and the niles thereunder had stopped it. 

Sir, during the course of the debate we have heard very different views 
adduced as to the guilt or otherwise of the people against whom this action 
has been taken. One Honourable Member, Mr. Acharya, did agree that 
if these cases wore ^examined by a Committee, he had no doubt that that 
Committee would conic to the same conclusion ns was come to by Govern¬ 
ment . . . 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: What I said was that so long as only tainted 
materials were* placed before the Committee, any Committee would come 
only to the same conclusion. The materials were not reliable 

M!r. H. Tonkinson: That is exactly the point I was going to refer to 
Hjs remarks were with reference to the materials upon which Government 
has taken action. Of course, it is impossible for me now to refer in detail 
to the materials upon which action had been taken in 1924-1925, but I can 
say at once that the materials w^ere of the same character as those described 
in the report of the distinguished Committee to which i have already 
referred. 

Mr. A. Bangaswamy Iyengar: We did not agree with it. 

Mr, H. Tonkineon: I assert it as a fact If, Sir, Honourable Members 
will consider the nature of that evidence, if they will consider how infomia 
tion obtained in one place led to information as to what was happening in 
other places, which was tested and found to be c 9 rrect, how that informa¬ 
tion led to information as to w^hat was taking place in another place and so 
on, in an endless chain, they will, T think, realise that these statements 
are not statements such as those of accomplices which we have been accus¬ 
tomed to reject in ordinary criminal trials 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Why not try them? 

Mr. H. Tbnkixuion: I will come to that point later. There have been, 
Sir, two opposing suggestions, either implicit or explicit, in the course of 
this debate. On the one hand, it is suggested that these cases should be 
referred to a Committee. This implies, of eourse, the possible necessity 
for some special law. On the other hand there is the suggestion that we 
snould bring the cases to open trial, which denies any possibility of such 
a necessity. As to the first suggestion, 1 have only to remark that T claim 
that it is clear to any one who examines the evidence put before him that we 
have the same revolutionary conspiracy as has been enquired into already 
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by a very distinguished Committee. That Committee has established defi¬ 
nitely the nature of the revolutionary crime that was in existence. As to 
the oases against individuals, they were fully inquired into by judicial 
officers. Then I come to the second suggestion, that they should be brou^t 
to open trial. In regard to this point, 1 should like to allude to the point 
made by Mr. Kunzru when he asked why we have introduced provisions in 
the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act in regard to trial and suggested 
that there had been none. That is what I understood was the implication 
of his remarks. There have been at least three such trials to my knowledge. 
As to the second suggestion, that we should bring these people to open trial, 
I submit .... 


Mr. D. V, Belvi : On a point of order, Sir How is all this relevant 7 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I submit. Sir, that no Government worthy of the 
name would imperil the lives of its police officers and witnesses, as would 
be the case if these people were brought to trial. Government, Sir, have 
heen compelled to use these weapons, and I submit they must continue to 
use them until they are sure that the period of danger of terrorist crime 
has ceased. 

My Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Bai, suggested that no Government 
would use such a law except in a state of war. I say. Sir, on the other 
hand, that no Government would refrain from using such weapons. For¬ 
tunately, Sir, there has been no necessity for such action in England; in 
iaot such weapons are not immediately at the disposal of the Executive 
Government in England. Speaking for myself, Sir, I have, however, suffi- 
•cient confidence in the general good sense of the British people to entertain 
no doubt that, if similar conditions occurred in any part of England as 
•occurred in Bengal, if the lives of the police officials in England were im¬ 
perilled in the same manner as in Bengal, if the lives of all who came for¬ 
ward were imperilled in the same manner, then, Sir, in my opinion, though 
Parliament would hesitate as the Government of India did hesitate, it 
would not be verv long before a similar law to that of the Bengal Criminal 
!Law Amendment Act was on the Statute Book of England. 

In conclusion. Sir, I wish to ask Honourable Members opposite to show 
some consideration for the people whose interest it really is that this action 
should be taken. I refer to the fathers and mothers of Bengal. I ask, 
Sir, is it not reasonable for them to object, as I am confident they do, 
(A Voice: “No.'*) to the manner in which the minds of their young sons, 
boys of impressionable age, have been perverted by the revolutionary 
societies in Bengal. I am confident, notwithstanding all that is said by 
Members opposite, that the fathers and mothers of Bengal would be the 
.first to regret it, if Government should stay their hand and refrain from 
using all their powers in the suppression of revolutionary crime until all 
Teasonable fear of a recrudescence of terroristic outrages has ceased. 

Fandit Madan Mohan Malavtya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I know there is a feeling that anything said on 
•a Besolution like the one which is before the House will not persuade the 
X^vemment to accept it, and vet I feel that I should not cast my vote 
silently on such a Besolution. I was grieved, Sir, to hear one Honourable 
Member suggest that 'this was an annual entertainment. I was errieved 
that he used the word “ sham '* in connection with the Besolution before 
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the House. Let me assm‘e the Honourable Member, Sir, and every cne 
-else, that it is a matter of the most earnest coucern to us, that we con- 
-sider it our duty that, coming here to represent the people of this country, 
we should bring to the notice of the Government the universal desire in 
the country that this detention of a hundred and odd men without trial 
-shall cease. We consider that great injustice has been perpetrated by 
the detention of these men, for such a long time, without trial, and we 
Ksonsider it our duty to these men as fellow-men that we should raise our 
voice against it again and again until w^e convert the Government to our 
views and see these men restored to their liberty. Can there be anything 
>o£ greater concern to any liberal-minded man in this country than to find 
that a hundred and more of his fellow-men, men of education, of position, 
'have been detained under what has been described as a lawless law and 


that, while 27 months have elapsed since they were arrested and the 
Government have not had the fain\ess —I would not say the courage—^to 
bring them to trial, they still desire to continue to keep them in detention 
^or an indefinite period? Is there an Englishman, either here or outside, 
who would make a speech like the one we heard from the last speaker, 
'^who suggested that in England, if conditions arose like those that obtained 
in Bengal, the good sense of Englishmen would enable any Government 
to take such action there as has been taken by the Government of India 
here? They would not dare to think of it in England. They would not 
allow any man who had such a notion to approach the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. I can well understand that there might be circumstances in which 
exceptional laws might be necessary. When such circumstances have 
arisen, have we not supported the action of Government? When the war 
•bioke out, did we not support the Defence of India Act? If circumstances 
will yet arise when it should be necessary to adopt excepticnal laws, I 
am certain that the good sense of my countrymen will stand by the Gov¬ 
ernment in supporting that action. But what are the circumstances 
which we have to consider here? In Bengal you had diarchy introduced. 
There was a tussle going on between the Swaraj Party and the Government 
cf Bengal. The Swaraj Party did, by its action, defeat the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment, it irritated that Government, and, shortly after it, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal took action, in the extraordinary way in which they did 

to lock up a number of those who were opposed to it. Is it not a fact_ 

bulk of those who were arrested belonged to 
the Swaraj Party ? Were they not prominent in the ConGxess organiaation ? 

And what is it that we ask now after two years and three months of 
their detention? We do not ask that they should be released if Govern¬ 
ment have any case against them. We‘only ask that they should be 
released if the Government do not intend to bring them to trial Gov¬ 
ernment come forward with the plea, " We cannot bring these men to 
tnal because there are certain difficulties.” The difficulties which were 
pointed out were those that existed in the depade that has gone by We 
ask Government to say what it is that stands ncJw in the wav of their 
putting these men on their trial. If, after having had these men under 
detention for 27 months, the Government are not able to tell the public 
what there is against them, if during the 27 months that have elansed 
they have not been able to find anything which they can urge agaiiwt 

to release them without further delay. If they have a case airainst the 
_^eBi» let them put forw^ that case, and if there is evidenof to sjJwr 
that these men did connect themselves with an^ anarchical conspiracies. 
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or that they did encourage cnme (x lawless activities~let the court pro¬ 
nounce Its judgment, and the people of India, law-abiding as they are> wi^ 
accept that judgment, and I assure Government that the Members of this 
Ubouse who are to-day asking them to release these men or to put them 
on trial, will stand up to support the Government when they have obtained 
such a verdict. But let there be fairness between man and man. These 
men who ate kept under detention are our fellow-men, and we, owe it 
to them that we should raise our voice on behalf of those that cannot speak, 
for nothing more than fairness to them, for an open trial or release. If 
the Government still think that they have a case against these men lot 
them put forward that case. We cannot listen any longer to ^e plea 
teat the Government find insuperable difficulties in bringing these~men to 
trial. What are ihose difficulties? If you have got a case against them 
^put it before a court of law. If you have not, confess that you have none, 
As you have virtually confessed by your silence that you have none. I 
am not here to pronounce a judgment that there is no case against any 
of these men. I say, let us know what the case is. If there is a case 
proved against any one of the detenus or ail of them, we shall bow to 
the judgment of a court of law. But we cannot bear the situation that, 
while these men were proceeded against under a special preventive measure, 
and while this Assembly and the people of Bengal have times without 
number pleaded for an open trial of them, the Government should still, 
taking protection under a special Act passed by an exceptional procedure, 
keep these men in jail for an indefinite jicriod. I am really grieved to 
g think, Sir, that these fellow-men have not had fair play. I do 

not like to say a word against His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal, but, having carefully considered the whole situation, having 
earnestly pleaded in private and in public for an open trial or release of 
these men, I cannot help saying that there is one human weakness which 
is standing in the way of their release and that is that high official’s zid. 

It is that that bars the way to justice. I cannot discover a singlfi 
reason which would justify the detention of these men after they have 
undergone 27 months of detention. What was the condition in Bengal 
When these men were arrested? What has it been since then? 
C«>uld not the ordinary law take care of them? Have not those who 
actually committed violent crimes been put on their trial and convicted? 
These detenus were merely suspected of having been connected with 
violent crime. Why should they not be tried and evidence produced against 
them? What have the officers of Gtovemment been doing all these 27 
months? If you cannot produce any evideneb against them even now you 
should certainly not detain them any longer. That is what I expect of 
every Englishman who loves justice and fair play, whether he is an official 
or a non-official. When you find that in those cases which you brought 
into court, witnesses wore not frightened, jurors were not terrorised, when 
you find that people came forward to give evidence, when in every single 
case that Government put forward it obtained a conviction, it passes my 
understanding why Government should come forward end say that the 
detenus cannot bo dealt with according to the ord!nar>' law. There 
is a provision in the Code of Criminal Procedure for preventing crime. 
That provision, T submit, is sufficient. If there Is any serious suspicion 
against a man, the law« provides for its being examined, and proved or dis¬ 
proved. Under the ordinarv law if a man is arrested and nut on trial and 
if the police are not ready with the case, they eaiuiot detain h\m indefinitely. 
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They miist produce him before the court. They must ask the court to 
extend time in order that they might have their case ready, but they cannot 
go on asking for an extension again and again without showing good reason 
therefor. The court would refuse it. But here you find that the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal, not having any case to put before a coui-t, is keeping 
these men under detention for this oppressively long period. This is clearly 
wrong. Justice demands that Government must either produce its evidence 
or, failing that, it must let the men go out. 

There is one argument that has been urged again and jig.un Irom the 
official Benches ^^hicll I must notice. Several Honourable Memberb have 
said ‘ we cannot endanger the lives of our officers '. Does an} one of us 
want to endanger their lives? They are our iellowiiien, labourers in the 
bume cause, servants of the public, of the King and of the country. Is 
there a single nuMn on this s»(lc oi the H..)use who would wish that any 
officer of Government should be 'ujiii'd? No. Wo are as much anxii us 
that they should be protcctfvl m the discharge of their duties as Honour¬ 
able Meinlx^rs on the other side. We too recognise their good work. We 
honour them for it Whf'u they expose themselves to danger in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties, we rejoice to hear it, be they Indiana or Europeans. 
We honour fearless devotion to duty wherever we find it. But let us con¬ 
sider wdiat is the txlent of the danger which you have to provide for 
and what is the right way of meeting it Every one of us is exposed to 
a certain amount of danger m the discharge of his duties Have not many 
men laid down their lives in the discharge of their duties? Is it the first 
time that we hear that officers of Oovemment are exposed to danger? If 
a man were to bo frightened by tlie thought that, in discharging his duty, 
he might incur the ill-will of some of his fellow-men and that ho might in 
consequence be shot or stabbed, that man would cease to deserve our 
respect. We have tf) go through life facing all the risks we are exposed 
to in the discharge of our duty. Whatever duty is east i»pon us, we have 
to do it. We honour our English fellow-mon because they possess a 
keen sense of duty; we honour our Indian fellow-men w^ho have 
shown the same sense of duty We are sincerely glad to think that in 
Bengal itself, as Government officers have several times acknowledged, 
and acknowdedged wdth grateful satisfaction, many Indians have laid 
down their lives in the discharge of their duties. Well, that risk 
WT cannot entirely eliminate, that risk w^e cannot entirely avoid. I do not 
say that we should seek it I do not say that we should surround our 
officers with such risk. But I do say, that taking every reasonable step 
to guard them againsi any undue risk, let ns go through our task, let us 
discharge our duties, fortified bv the feeling that if death comes to us, in 
the discharge of our duty, it will bo welcome (Hear, hear). 

There was a Viceroy who presided ov€v the deliberations of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in Delhi in 1912. That good Viceroy was nearly killed by 
a bomb by the act of an assassin, and what did ho do? I had the privilege 
of being a Member of the Imperial Legislative Council at the time. We 
were all struck with awe and sorrow to hear that Lord Hardinge had 
been struck by a bomb as ho was entering Delhi in state in a great 
procession. An address was to In* presented to him by us, Members of the 
'Council. Having been so struck, he was taken down to his room; and 
while we were all afraid that he might not survive, the first thing Lord 
Hardinge said to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the senior Member of Council 
at the time, was: ** No change of policy, Wilson*’, and Sir Guy Ileetwpod 
readily responded-: ** No change, Your Excellency **. That is an example 
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which has been handed down to us by a noble Englishman, and there have 
been many other Tioble Englishmen who have exposed themselves to danger, 
have suffered death in the discharge of their duties. Let not Englishmen 
say to-day that they ore more timid than their predecessors were. I do 
not charge them vnth that timidity, I do not charge them with 
cowardice; I know then* are many brave .men and true 
among them; but I say, do not do yourselves the injustice of putting 
forward this craven fear of an officer being killed to justify your action 
in indefinitely keeping in detention a hundred and more follow-men against 
whom you have not got a case to put before a court or the public I 
would rather that an officer lu‘re or there were exposed to a danger to 
life which ma} never actually come, than that so many of my fellow-men 
should be condemnt'd to that oppressive cheerless life which has been 
described by one of these detenus in a paper which has been circulated 
to UB and som(‘ idea of which has been conveyed to us by our estoemed 
friend, Lala Lajpat Eai, who hinibelf was u victim of Regulation III in 
1900-07. Now, that is all that I plead to-day. I do not deny that there 
may be a conspiracy. When my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
says, that there is a conspiracy in Bengal, I accept the statement from 
him. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You accept the statement? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I accept it from you. I do not deny 
it; but 1 say that the way to meet that conspiracy is, not by locking up 
men who are merely suspected of having been concerned in it —the way 
to deal with them is as you deal with men who are actually guilty of 
violent crime. You have dealt with such men in the open way, you have 
brought them to trial. Ho the same with these suspects. Let every 
one who is seriously suspected of having been concerned in violent crime 
be brought before a court of law, and let him suffer the pains, and penalties, 
of his acts; but I submit with all respect, that the Government of India 
should no longer allow the detention of these men in jail. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that His Excellency, Lord Lytton, has taken a very strong view in 
this matter. I nm sorry^ to think he has I think he is wrong. He may 
possess all the qualities which the Honourable Mr. iKeane says ho has. 
T mvself h >ld him in high esteem for many qualities of head and heart 
hut I am sorry to sav that it is niv conviction that Lord Lytton is absolutely 
in the vrong in Ihr* rnritter of the detention of these men, and the sooner 
the Oovenimtmt of India will help him to put an end to that wrong, the 
better will it be for evcr\^ one concerned. I know that the days of Lord 
Tjvtton's Governorship of Bengal are limited He shall have to leave the 
slum s of India and to lay doNvn the reins of the office of the Governor of 
Bengal before tnnnv months have passed. But. as I sincerely wish him 
vndl, T wish that he should have the satisfaction of seeing this wrong ended 
befor<' he ln\s dowTi the reins of his office I. therefore, appeal to the 
Honourable the Home Member and to every Member of the Government of 
India to give this matter their utmost consideration, to treat this debate 
not us a of ]>ariv tactics, not as a sham or as an entertainment, 

but as a verv serious matter. Believe me. every word that T have spoken 
is, if I could so (ic'Rcribe it, tinged with the blood of mv heart, because T 
feel deepiv for th(*si‘ fellow-men who are locked up in jails in different 
part.s of the country'. Tf they are guilty, let their guilt be established 
and let them bear punishment; if they are not guilty, do not let the 
mere fear that some officer of Government may somewhem be struck down 
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and killed stand in the way of these men being restored to liberty. If 
you will, you will be clearly guilty of a wrong which docs not raise the 
reputation of either the Government of India or the Govcniment of Bengal. 

I hope, Sir, that the matter will receive the most eurnest consideration of 
the Government of India. Nothing more is desired on this side of the 
House than that the (Tovernment sliould decide eitluT to bring them to trial 
or to release them. I realise that, after having kept them for 27 months 
in detention, Government will see niaii)^ reasons for not bringing tliem to 
trial now. Therefore, with a full sense of the responsibility of urging 
what 1 am urging, 1 most respectfully, most earnestly, submit to the 
Government of India that they should r('leuse these mi'ii 11 there bt‘ 
any among them about whom the Police Conimissioner or the Go\ernor 
or lh(‘ (iovoriiiiieiit ha\e strong reason^ to that, if they are released, 

they might resort to a course of violence, l(‘t their eases ho treated as the 
cas('b ot othois ^vhonl the (loverm unit .aispeels are treated. The Criminal 
Intelligence Department an-l the entire imiehinerv of the Goveniinent 
is jmwerful enough, vigilant enough, to be able to 'look aftiT such men, 
and if they find that any one of those' releast'd shows the smallest pro- 
pensity to resort to crimes, there can be no difliculty in the way of your 
appn'hending them again; I wish the (lovernnamt to remember that the 
detention in (piestion was merely a jireventive measure. You cannot use 
this prevonti\t‘ measun*, without doing a wToiig, without great offence to 
justice, to keep these men under detention for an indefinite time. If they 
were ]»ut before* a criminal court under the preventive provisions 
of the* Jaw on the ground of being suspected of having leen concerned 
in some criminal conspmvcy without having been guilty of actually 
committing any crime, what would have been the perKMl for which 
they would have been bound over or imprisoned—a year, two years, 
two and a half years, three years? Is there a single Member of this House 
who will tell me that the period of imprisonment would have been more 
than two years? 1 am sure nobody will say so. And two years’ imprison¬ 
ment they have already undergone. It is, therefore, high time that you 
released them, fib ji lifirt* act of justice. I hope* the Honourable the Home 
Member wdll give this matter his most careful consideration. He and the 
Government of India wdll earn the gratitude. His Excellency the Viceroy will 
cam the gratitude of the entire Indian c 'mmimity if they will do the justice 
of releasing these men w^ho have undergone 27 months of internment with¬ 
out trial. 

Several Honourable Members: T move, Hir, that the question be now^ 
put. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh fChota Nagpur Division- Non-Muhammadan); 
Sir, I rise to support the nmendm(*nt moved by our leader Pandit Motilal 
Nehru In doing so, T w’ant to say something regarding the action of the 
so-called Government of this country and their so-called laws. Just now' 
the Honourable the* Home Member has related tl^at, as there were certain 
murders and otlier troubles in Calcutta, Mr Subash Chandra Bose and 
others, according to him, w'ere rightly suspected of being responsible for 
them, arrested and put in jails Similarly, there has been a murder in 
r Delhi on'ly recently; w'hy should not, jioeording to that method of reason¬ 
ing, the H me Member and other Government "'rembers he trans[)orted? 
Sir, just now it has been related that there is a conspiracy in this country. 
Who is responsible for this revolutionary movement ? It is the Govern¬ 
ment and Government alone and nobody else. They should be warned 4hat 
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they will be taught a lesson if they do not mend their ways. It is no 
longer a secret, as the w^liole world knows, that whatever mischief is done 
in this country it is the Government that is responsible for it. They have 
forcibly and illegally reiogyed some of our best co-workers of Bengal and 
are still detaining them In* their custody. When we look to the past and 
try to find a parallel of these misdeeds in the liisiory of our country, we 
find that Nadirshah and otlier foreign invaders did the same thing. They 
also forcibly took away some of our countrymen and kept them in their 
custody. Even to-da.\ the* frontier raiders every now and then do the 
same thing Any man or community of men having a grain of the sense 
of justic(‘ will certainly agree will) me in my comparison and will em¬ 
phatically support the statement that this act of the bureaucracy is exactly 
the same as tlajso of Nadirsliali and other invaders of the past and of the 
frontier raiders of tf)-day. Do the bureaucracy propose to remain in this 
ooimtry with the saim* name and fame and to meet with the same fate? 
The soulless, the senseless, the shameless and the heartless supporters of 
those horrible acts of tyranny and lawlessness committed almost every 
minute by llu^ British bureaucracy in this country will certainly differ from 
me. They will point out that the detenus of Bengal, on account of their i 
own miscliievouH propaganda, have been arrested according to law and are 
detained in this country. How can this act be compared with those of 
the said Nadirshah and other invaders of the frontier? The very assertion 
of the mischievous propaganda, th(' very fact of taking shelter under the 
law, and the very fact of those l^ongal patriots being detained in this 
country go to show even to the blind portion of tlie world that these 
bureaucrats arc greater Nadirsbahs and more dangerous and intolerable 
than the frontier raiders. No honest man can talk of any mischievous pro¬ 
paganda of these Bengal heroes. Why have not these so-called mischiefs 
bt'Cfi allowed to see the light of day yet? You cannot talk of law even. 
Who made the laws? Every politician and lawyer of the world knows that 
the law is nothing beyond the will of the people, only expressed in terms 
of law. Have the Indians ever willed that these Bengal patriots should 
be shut up in jails? We, the elected Members of the Supreme Legislative 
Assembly of the country, each of whom has come with the votes of 
thousands and also with the voices of millions of the people of this country, 
and through whom alont» can the will of the Indian people be rightly and 
legally expressed, have already given a clear verdict long ago and are going 
to give the same verdict to-dav that the detenus of Bengal be immediately 
released without a moment’s delay. This is the will of the Indian people, 
this is tho decision of tlie Indian Legislature, and this is the law. Obey 
it, ])lenRe. You cannot say that this is not the Supreme Legislative Assem- 
JdIv ol the counties and that we are not the legislators duly elected by the 
people. Obey tlie law and then cijly are you the Government of the 
couiitrv and have the right 1o remain as such; if not, you are either a 
band of t\ranis or of robbers, or of dnooits or a combination of all. If not 
to-das, vf'r\ soon in future we shall have a Govemnjeat of our own and 
you the bureaucrats will be arrested, convict(*d and sentenced either to 
imprisonment in this country or to transportation to England, even without 
trial. » 

In conclusion, I gi»ve a most sincere piece of advice to the British 
bureaucrats here and the British Parliament and the British people beyond 
the seas, and it is this. Please be wiser wd try to take lessons from the 
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liistory of the world. Take lessons from the history of your own iSnimection 
with America, Ireland and China. The Indians have for long been feeling 
exactly in the same way in which your forefathers felt at the tyranny of 
the^ Bomans in times of yore. Do not depend upon our helplessness. No 
creature in the world is helpless. The Creator of all is the Protector of 
all. We Indians are looking io Him and Hhri alone for help. We confi¬ 
dently believe and fervently hope that we shall get the divine h(‘lp and 
be free one day. If you help or at least remain neutral, oven from to-day, 
towards our attempt for salvation, our connection with you will be perma¬ 
nent and to your benefit. If you behave as you have behaved so long, so 
inlnmianely and selfishly, our connection uitli ,\ou will be broken and des¬ 
troyed. It is only foolish t(i think that the great non-co-op(‘rativc move¬ 
ment is dead. It has already done enouf.di in the jiast and is gathering 
force for the future. The future rood and happiness of all lies in the 
entire and ungrudging obedienoe of all thi‘ public servants of the country 
to the verdict of the majority of the elected Members of the Indian Legis¬ 
latures. Wishing for the pe^ace, happiness and prosperity of my country 
and the world, I resume my seat. 

An Honourable Member: I move. Sir, that the question be now put. 

Hr. President: The quest ion is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Jogiah, 1 think, has the 
right to reply, 

(Mr. Jogiah not rising to sjieak, Mr. President called on ihc Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I will not detain the 
House very long, at least I trust not, at this late stage in the proceedings. 
This debate has lasted the whole of the long day and it has evoked a great 

deal of interest in all quarters of the House. It is only natural that it 

should do so. It is a matter In which 1 will for the moment endeavour 
to do what one of the siioakers asked me to do, that is, Io put myself in the 
position of those speaking on the other side, and 1 desire to m^e it quite 
clear that 1 realise that they feel strongly in this matter. That is perfectly 
clear from the debate, it is perfectly clear from previous debates and it is 
also well known to me tqiart from that. It is a matter and must neces¬ 
sarily be a matter which, as I have told tlie House, the Legislature will 
naturally continually press on the executive, namelv, the discontinuing of 
extraordinary measures unless they can justify their continuance. I make 
no complaint of the maimer in which this House frequently returns to that 
point. I should think less of them if they did not do so but, as in all 
matters of this kind,, it must be approached not in the spirit of antagonism 
nor in the spirit of unhelpfulness hut in tlu' desire to place a cast* before 
Government which Government can possibly deal with and which does 
hot conflict with any of our primary duties. It has been said by one 

Honourable gentleman that this was a matter that should not be made a 

question of party. In regard to the administration of law and order 
there is no party. The interests of the Government and the interestsi^f 
the citizens ought to be one; and I can assure this House that, as Home 
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Member, 1 have never discharged any of my duties with the slightest re¬ 
gard to party or community. You may, you doubtless do, tlunk often, 
that Government are wrong-headed. You often think—you often say, 
yrhether you really think it or not, for 1 doubt it—^that we act from motives 
we do not disclose; but I beg the House to believe that, as far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned, and as far as the Government of India is concerned, there is no 
question of party or acting with any communal or political object in our 
action in this matter. Our sole business is to deal with a plain issue of law 
and order. I know the House dislikes the very mention of law and o-»*der 
when it comes from my lips though it comes very freely from the lips of 
those who sit opposite. Law and order does not mean that Government is 
protecting itself. It means that Government is protecting the bulk of its 
citizens Now I have heard a good deal in this debate about the growing 
cowardice of British officials and Indian officials. Sir, that is not so. Nor 
do T think that is the true opinion of this House. 1 have filled a position 
of some importance in this country for many years. I have had to dis- 
eharge duties of some iin])ortance, duties whieh have brought me into- 
contact with tin* forces of disorder. I have never in my life had a guard 
of any sort. I do not pretend to he a man of any courage, for I know I 
am not. It may be that, having for a long time lived in Bengal, I am 
tainted \vitli the supposed vices of that province (Laughter). I ask the 
House to believe tbat there is nothing in tlu'se measures of ours that is 
being done to protect any supposed increasing timidity on the part of 
high officials or of our otfioers. It is hard, I think it is very hard, that 
I should bo told that that is the reason of our action. Sir, it is not the 
fear that police officers of loth nationalities or officers of the Government 
may be shot. It is the stem fact that this is not a question of apprehen¬ 
sion. They have been shot and shot frequently. That, Sir, disposes of 
the argument that those precautionary measures are the children of un¬ 
reasonable apprehension. 

Then, Sir, there is the further point that these outrages (unfortunately 
perhaps in the minds of some) do not afflict merely a handful of Government 
officials, they afflict a number of perfectly innocent men who have 
nothing whatever to do wilh Government. The men who were dacoited 
were not officials of Government, the men whose money is taken are not 
officials of Gov(»rnment, the men \\ho are injured are often not officials of 
Government. The unfort;unatc Mr. Day who was shot in Park Street w^as 
not a servant of Government. As far as I know, he had no connection 
whatsoiwi'i; with Government. It is true man\ Government servants have 
sufTen'd and died bravely in the discharge of their duties, but they are not 
Jjio sum-total of the victims of these outrages. It was said you have 
all kinds of arrang<’inents to protect the great of the land Sir, the hand 
of th<' Cwssassin ma\ rendcT all precautions useless. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar; Even with the Ordinance? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Yes, /Sir, even with the 
Ordinance 1 cannot guarantee myself or the Honourable Members opposite 
from the hand of tin' assassin. You have seen that it falls on many who 
are innocent. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Gontinued detention will make it worse. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It may be so. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: It is so. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: If hy that my,honourable 
friend means that the spirit of these men is so filled with toimosity that 
their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, Sir, he is using rather 
a poor argument in support of his own case. 

Hr. T. Prakasaxn: Thai is not the point 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, my Honourable 
friend opposite said the cause of law and order was as dear to him it 
was to me. Sir, does he agree with the view of one of his back-benchers 
who said “ If it was in iny power I would stir up every young man in India 
to become a revolutionarN consj>irator and encourage revolutionary crime 
in India ”? Is that the message' of his part\ to me or not? (An Honour¬ 
able Mcmhcrr. “Surely ri(j(.“) (Another Honourable Mcniher: “He ^^as 
right in saying so.”) That, Sir, T shoeld like to have beard rejmdiated 
because it w^ould have made luv task easier. 

Now, I desire to dc'al with one issue that was raised, raised in a very 
moderate way by a gt'ntleman who does not always speak so modtTatcly— 
but on this occasion he refern'd to the sufferings of some of these mis¬ 
guided men as a result of their confinement. I sny .at once, on behalf ot 
Government, that, if he can justify any real case for release, or if any body 
else can justify any case for rt'lease or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for release, has been made out on medical grounds, that release will be 
mode. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I did not put my amendment on that ground. 

The Honotirable Sir Alexander Muddiman; No, Sir; but 1 desire to 
make it plain that we have a certain sense of humanity; we do not desire 
to detain men whose health has been so seriously impaired th».i their powers 
of harm have gone. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar; Emasculate them before you release 
thorn. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We have not as yet adopted 
that system (Laughter.) Sir my Honourable friend said, the tale that I 
have told the House is a thricc-told tale. Well, it is a thrice-told tale. You 
wmU remember the remark in “Alice” when “if you say it three times it is 
right.” Therefore, noru'lhcless is it right because it is thrice-told. My 
Honourable Iriend, Lahi Lajpnt Ihii, in a very iuter(*sting speech said that 
no arguments he could adduce would mov(* me and that no arguments of 
mine would iiiovc him. For me to deal with his speech is therefore useless 
because even if I could find argiuncnis to convince him, it would be useless' 
for m(‘ to alleitipt to do so; and I am sorry that this should he the case 
for I should have endeavoured to address some remarks to him. 

Rf>me oth^r Member said that pnwentive measures were unknown to 
the Indian law. Well Rir, it seemed to me, when T was a magistrate for 
some time, that there w('ro certain sections, such as sections 107, 108, 109 
and 110 which wore of a preventive character and whicli may result in 
the incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An 
Honourable Member: ‘ Use them ”) I was merely reft'vring to the argu¬ 
ment that there were no preventive measures in our law. Now. Sir, alt 
argument was used that Government does not do these things bond fide^ 
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that we do ii beeau^^ it pleases us to do so capriciously. There is some 
peculiar feeling that 1 sleep or my Honourable colleagues sleep more 
comfortably because they know that other people are sleeping uncomfort¬ 
ably. That is not so. I assure the House that that is not th'e case. Put 
it on the lowest ground. These men are a source of great political annoy¬ 
ance to me; they are a ver^ good stick to beat Government with; their case 
is brought before me frequently and they give me and my officers a great 
deal of troubh*; and so, putting it on the lowest grounds, wc do not keep 
them in bc^cause we doing it. I want to make that point perfectly 

clear. We havt* not put these men in jail either for political reasons or for 
the sake of gratifsing some pervcrst* sense of delight in oppression w^hich is 
perfectly foreign to me or to Government and would be a very unsatisftictory 
form of amusement. 

Sir, 1 noticed with satisfaction that my Honourable friend the Pundit 
expressed hia intt'ntion of supporting the Government in any measimes 
required for law and order other than the one before the House. If be will 
pardon me. 1 have heard him say this before on other occasions. (M Voice : 
‘‘Any reasonable measures.”) Where the difference will probaWy come, 
when next there is a question of law and order, will be the question of 
reasonability, and, amiable as this House is in man^^ wa\s, it has not always 
shown its readiness to support reasonable measures or at any rate measures 
which this side of the House thinks reasonable. (J Vo?ce • “Wliich side?”) 
The House generally is unwilling, as all Legislatures are apt to be, to 
support strong measures. 

Now, Sir, a portion of my spcoob did not attract as much attention as 
I thought it might have done. It is possibly because I spoke at considerable 
length foreign to my natural tendencies and did not perhaps make it as clear 
to the House as I thought I did. 1 said, and 1 will repeat it and I would 
ask the House to listen carefully I had read out His Excellency's state¬ 
ment when he first addressed this House dealing with Ibis question of release 
of the Bengal detenus. I may emphasise it. There were two conditions 
which w^ere mentioned in that statement. Thel first condition I hold, and I 
think the House generally will hold, is not fulfilled. As regards the second 
condition I made the following remarks. 1 said ‘‘As to the second condi¬ 
tion, which raises the question of individual releases, the matter must be 
decided on the past record of the detenu and his present attitude. Govern¬ 
ment are not dtaruinding, as is sometimes alleged, any humiliating confes¬ 
sions from these detenus. They are more interested in the future than 
in the past. A declaration that a detenu would, on release, talce no part 
Jin revolutionary aetivities would be an element to be taken, into considera¬ 
tion b\ Government, but this, on the one hand, would not amount to a 
conli'ssam that he had! taken part in such activities in the past and, on the 
other hand such a declaration could not, and would not, be accepted by 
Govemmoui as jj ground for ndcase without examination' of the whole 
circumstances of the case and the past record of the detenu.” That, Sir, 
if 1 may say so, \uis rather an important portion in my speech which I 
fliould have thouglii the House ivould have taken more notice of. The 
only speakt'r did i^efer to it was my Honourable friend, Mr. Goswami. 
He referred to it ns being something different from an offer or a statement 
which he understood, no doubt in his own judgment correctly, to have been 
made by His Excellency Lord Lytton at a meeting or oofxi^^ne^ he^^eld 
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some time before the sesbion began. Well, Sir, when, we wfere disoussing 
the motion for adjournment the other day, this point was raised by a 
speaker W'ho sits behind me and it was also raised by m\ Honourable friend, 
and I confess I was somewhjtt surprised at the statements that were mhdc. 
I accordingly communicated with the (loveminent of Bengal and ascertained 
what had hippened. The statement made by His Excellency Lord Lytton, 
I am assured, did not differ in terms from the statement I made to the 
House to-day That there was undoubtedly some difference of opinion as 
to what wasi Actually said seems clear, but I think it right to all parties con¬ 
cerned to say that the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
are at one on this point, and, although there may have been\ bond fide mis¬ 
conception, there is no difference in fact .... 

Mr. T. O. Goswami: Will the Honourable the Home Member permit 
me to say just one word? I suppose human memory cannot always be 
relied upon, but I think I took the precaution of getting His Excellency 
Lord Lytton to repeat these statements. I said I take it from Yo\i 
Excellency, etc.”. 1 thought T had made it quite clear. I understood him 
very clearly and very categorically. That is all I can say. 

The Sonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do "not mean to challenge 
the accuracy of the Honourable Member’s impression of what happened. 
That is not m\ point. T1 is quite evident that there was some genuine 
misapprche-ision of what His Excellency J^ord Ljtion said, and I think 
it was right to ch'ar it up at the earliest opport-unily. When the matter 
was mentioned in this House, T was not in a position to deal with it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do 1 understand the Honourable Member to say that 
such a declaration A\ould not involve an admission of guilt? 

Thb Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I read uui the words very 
clearly and T will read them out again, becainse on this point there must 
be no grbund for doubt wbatev(*r. What T said was: 

“ A dpclaration that a detenu would on release take no part in revolutionary acti¬ 
vities would be an element to be taken into consideration, but this, on the one hand, 
would not amount to a confession that he had taken part in such activities in the 
past and, on the other hand, such a declaration could not and would not be accepted 
by Government as a ground for release without examination of the whole circumstances 
of the case and the past record of the detenu 

Now, iftiose wdrds arc carefully thought-out words, and I have read them 
out to the House on three occasions, and T hope the House will give them 
due attention. 

Now, Sir, lot me develop the point T was about to make. 
It is said /that these men arc not revolutionaries and thai they 
do not desire to commit violent acta. If ^ that is the case, 
what I put before the House would seem to me to give them an 
opportunity at any rate of informing the Government if that is roallv their 
view. WTiat view would the House take where a man says, “Yes, T am a 
revolutionary; you lock me up; I do not care| in the least; T desire to over¬ 
throw your Government by eveiy moans in my power. If voii let me out 
I wiU use a revolver, if Ii can get it, to overthrow you. I will use a bomb, 
if I cflbi get it, to overthrow voii.” Does the House wish me to release a 
man Who says that? (An Honourable Member: **Put him on his trial.^**) 
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Dot>8 the House really deslre<.ine to release a man who says openly that» 
if he is released, he will do that? {Honourable Members: “No, no“.) 

tunm MotUal Vahru: Put him on his trial and the evidence afforded 
by the admission of the man himself would secure a conviction iright enough. 

The Honouralde Sir Alexander Muddiman: No man will be so foolish as 
to make that statement in circumstances where I can use it in evidence 
against him. That is the point 1 desire to bring before the ’feouso and on 
'that 1 think Government is entitled to ask what the view of the House 
in a case of that kind is, namely, where a man says frankly, am a 
revolutionary; I desire to overthrow your Government; I desire to use 
any means in my power to do that. If I can get a revolver I will shoot 
^the first police od&eer I come across 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: You have got sectidns 108, 109 and 
110 of the Criminal Procedure Code 

The Honourahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 have put before ^e House 
a question of some importance. I will ask the House to think over that 
/question very seriously. 1 have defended .... / 

Mr. M. A* Jinnah: Is there any detenu, Sir, who has made that state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Prefident* Does the Honourable Member wish to give way? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir When I was in- 
iterrupted I was saying I have done my best to meet this Besolution. It 
has been spoken to with ability in many parts of the House but no speech 
has been of greater ability than that of Mr. Twikinson, whose intimate 
connection with the Home Department, I desire to acknowledge to-day, 
hw been of the greatest value and to whom I tender my congratulations. 
Sir, I shall not detain further the House from proceeding to its iudgmient 
Iby vote. 


Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor Gen^jplC m Council : 

(«) the repeal of the Benj?al Regulation III of 1818 and simiisr Regulations m 
force in other Provinces of India and urges upon him thS bare sjustice of 
an immediate release of all political detenus or of giving theMtn at least 
^an opportunity of exculpating themselves and proving themselves to be 
R.together innocent of the charges, if any, levelled against them, and 

{b) the Krant of an amnesty to all political prisoners now undergoing imprison- 


Since which the following amendment, proposing an alternative Kesolu- 
^lon, has been moved: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following he substituted : 

■ Thi. Ass^bly rpcommen* to the Governor General in Council tint he b. 
Regulations and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 192Sf* ” 
The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 
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AYES~63. 

Abdol Lfttif Saheb Farookhi, 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 

Haji. ' 

Acharya. Mr. M. K. 

AiyangaK B!r**C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar. Mr. M. 8. Besha. 

Badi-uz-Zflnan, Mamvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

‘Ghaman Lall, Mr. 

Ghetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Ghunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit NUakanthi^, 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

'Ghazanfar Afi Khan, Raja. 

Goswami, Mr. T. G. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Barabhai Nemchand. 

Isnw Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

^enw, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

^yaSW, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

^'Kidwai, Mr. Rah Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirduy Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr Dhirendra 

Kanta. i 

, NOES—50. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiyum,, Nawab Sir Bahibzada. 

Aftram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

AUifon, Mr. F. W. 

Au^^-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayld. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 

Gopalaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamadha. 

t ore, The HonouriUe Mr. J. W. 

uto, Mr W. W. fllahibakhsh. 

Blackett, Tba Honourable Bt Basil. 

Clow, Mr. A- ‘G. 

Goatnmn, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dnnnett, Mr. T. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 

Evans. Mr. F. B. 

Oavin-Jones. Mr T. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M.»P. 

Gidnev. Li#‘ut.-Colonel H. A. J 
Graham. M** L. 

Greenfield. Mr. H. C. 


lAjpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya,'Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun^ firijut Tamn Raxn. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtttlla, Mi^ Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rang Behari Lm, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao. Mr. G. Sarvoth^m. 

Roy, Mr. Bbabendra Chandra. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur X^^it BGusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

6 ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinna, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Thakar Das Bhargava, Pandit. 
Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


Hezlett, Mr. J, 

Howell, Mr. E. B 
Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M, 

Mi fra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. W. A. 

Muddiman, T^e Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Na.sir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Natiquc, Maulvi A. H. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rov, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy. Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Svkes. Mr. E F. 

Tirloki Nath. Lala. 

Tonkinson. Mr H. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


'9’aigh. Mr P. B. 

The moticai was adopted. 

VHm Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
Eebruar^, 1^7. 




LEGISLAl'IVE ASSEMBLY. 

' » 

Monday, 7th February, 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly (^hamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Sir George Frederick Paddison, K B E., C.S.T., M.L.A. (Madras: 
Nominated Official); and 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Ki. M.L.A. (Bengal: European). 


questions AND ANSWERS. 

Ik 

Naturalization op Indians in the TTntted States op America. 

373. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: («) Is is a fact that Mr. Sakharnm 
Ganesh Pandit of Bombay, now a practising Attorney and Counsellor of 
the Los Angeles Bar, California, has succeeded in obtaining a decision on 
or about the 1st November, 1926, from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco, California, upholding his American citizen¬ 
ship, which was granted th him by the Superior Court of Sa^^ Barnardino, 
California, on the 7th May, 1914? 

(b) Is it a fact that the above decision reverses the Supreme Court 
decision ^5f 19th February, 1923, which held, in the case of Bhagat Singh 
ITiind, that the Indian people are not admissible as citizens of the United 
States of America? 

Mr. E. B. Howell; (a) Yes. 

(j[))frThe decisions^ appear to be contrary’, but whether one can be said 
to reverse the other Government are unable to say. 

Mr. G&ya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to give any sort of 
help or facility .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member knows that 
the question whether Government was going to give any help to these 
people was part of the original question put by the Honourable Member 
and was disallowed by thei President, and the Honourable Member is not 
^titled now to put it in the form of a supplementary question. ' 

,»Sfebgh op thb Maharaja op Benares reoardino the Reporms. 

274. •Mr. M. X. Acharya: Is it a fact that the Maharaja of Benares 
liacently delivered a speech before His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
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General adversely critioiaing the Belorms iijkroduoed in British India 
m 1919? In what language ^as ihe speech of the Maharaja written, 
and by whom was it delivered? 

Mr. X. B. Hoirell: The facts can be ascertained from the newspapers. 

Mr. M. K, Aoharya: Is it not a convention that we izr'British India do 
not interfere in the affairs oi Indian States? 

Mr. Praaidsnt: Order, order. The Honourable Member is guilty of the 
same indiscretion as the last Member. The Honourable Member knows 
that that question was disallowed and he is now attempting to put it in the 
form of a supplementary question. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he has 
any objection to giving the gist of the answer to this question on the floor 
of this House? 

Mr. Z. B. HoweU: It is not a question, Sir, of what I object to, but 
what is allowed by the rules. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he is 
acting as the President oi this Assembly or as a Member of this Assem¬ 
bly? 

Z[r. Z. B. Howell: As a very humble Member, Sir. * 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : May I ask whether he is going to give us a ruling as 
to what is allowed or not allowed or whether the ruling is to be given by 
the Chair. 

Mr. Brealdent: What is the question? 

ZCr. Ohaman Lall: A question has been asked by Mr. Aoharya an(d in 
reply he is referred to the press. 1 say can the Honourable Member not 
give us an explanation on the floor of this House. 1 say further that if 
the question has been admitted he must answer it on the floor of this 
House. Has the Honourable Member anything to say? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: Nothing whatever, Sir. ^ 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Am I to take it that we are going to be prevented 
from getting replies to our questions by the Honourable Member merely 
sitting tight in his Chair and not replying? 

Drafting of a new Railways Act. 

275. *Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: (a) With lieference io thS recom- 
TncnuHtion of tnc Railway Committee Report (Acworth) 1921, about the 
appointment of a Rates Tribimal, are Government awai^ that in paragraph 
157 tUe *said Commiltee recommend that the Chairman of the Rates Tri- 
^ banal “ 20 uld not be better employed at the outset than in an examination 
of the Act in the light of modem developments, both of circumstances in 
India and of legislation in other countries, and preparing for the considera¬ 
tion of the competent authorities the draft of a new Railways Act**? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to 
take to have a new Railways Act drafted at an early date ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are aware that in some directions the Act requires 
revision, various suggestion as to revision received fr(«n time to time from 
liocal Governments and Admimstrations and others are imder oonsideva- 
tien and it is also proposed to take the advice of the Bates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the subject. 
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Sir PmahotaiJdas Tbakurdas: Bo I understand then that the Govern- 
anent reject the recommendation of the Acworth Committee that the Presi¬ 
dent of the Bates Tribunal should be entrusted with that work? 

Tlie Honourable Sir Obarles Innes: Not at all, ^ir. We are proposing 
to take his advice on the whole subject. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: But the recommendation was that he 
should be asked to draft the revised Act, is it not? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Quite so, Sir, but that comes at a 
later stage. At present we are proposing to consult him about various 
amendments to be made and the procedure to be followed. The question 
of redrafting the new Act comes at a later stage. 

Sir Puttixotamdas Thakurdas: Mav I know when the drafting of the 
new Act is to be taken in hand? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: That, Sir, depends upon various 
fconsiderations, including the answer we get from the President. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: When the Government decide to take up 
the drafting of the revised Act, will the President of the Bates Tribunal 
be asked to do that as per recommendation of the Acworth Committee? 

The.Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: As I have said, Sir, that will come 
on at an entirely later stage. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it a fact that the President of the 
Btites Tribunal is vegetating without any work tq do? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And from that same point of view is 
it not a fact that the Acworth Committee said that, whilst he is waiting 
for work, he might be employed on this work? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: 1 believe that was so, Sir. 

Protest against the riiorosED l.s, (jD. Ratio. 

276. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 
state how many protests they have received till now from various com¬ 
mercial and public bodies in India, against their policy of maintaining the 
Is. 6d. ratio? Will Government place on the table a list containing the 
names of such bodies with dates of their representations to Government? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The desired information is laid 
on the table. 


Seriftl 

No. 

Namos. 

1 Dates of 

f Coinmnnwtion. 

1 

1 

Indian Produce Association, Calputta . . , * , 

12th AuguRt, 1926 and 

2 

Indian Merchants Chamher, Bombay . . . * . 

2lHt January, 1927. 
12th August, 1926, 17th 

3 

Burma Indian Chamber of (''ommerce, Bangoon . 

August, 1926 and fith 
* October, 1926 

14th August, 1926. 

4 

Bombay Shroffs’ Association, Bombay.... 

16th August, 1926 and 

5 

Gnm Merchants Association, Bombay .... 

28th September, 1926. 

1 17th August, 1926. % 


I 
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Serial 

No. 


Names. 


Dates of 
Communioation, 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24, 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

Millowners’ Association, Ahinedabad . 

Board of Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 
Grain Merchants Association, Bombay .... 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tutioorin 
The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi . 

The Millowncrs Association, Bombay . . . . 

Bombay Cotton Merchants and Mucadums Association, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Cotton Brokers' Association, Bombay 
Southern India 8kin*Hide Merchants Association, 
Madras. 

The Bast India Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay 
Madura-Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, Madura . 
Indian Currency Lea^e, Rangoon .... 

Mining Federation. Jbaria. . . . . 

Bihar and Orissa Chamber of C(jmmeice, Baukipore 
Gunny Trades Association, Calcutta .... 
Calcutta Rice Merchants Association, Calcutta 
Tam Met chants of Calcutta, Calcutta .... 
Jute Dealers Association, Calcutta .... 


18tb Ats^t, 1926 and 
80th November, 1926. 
l8th August, 1926. 

19tb August, 1926. 

20th August, 1926. 

21st August, 1926. 

25tb August, 1926. 

12th October, 1926. 

26tb October, 1926. 

26tb October, 1926. 

8th November, 1926. 

24th November, 1926. 

5tb December, 1926. 

8th December, 1926. 

10th December, 1926. 
14th December, 1926. 
20tb January, 1927. 

22nd January, 1927. 

22nd J anuavy, 1927. 

28th January, 1927. 


Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney:^ Will Government kindly state how 
many loiters they have reeeivod favouring the Is. 6d. ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member will have 
to put down a question. I have not counted fhem. 


Grai«t of Pekmission to Sj Pratui, Cuandha Ganouly, a Sta'ik 
P llISONEll, lO >hK ms SI( K MotHTH. 

277. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the mother of 
Sj. Prutul Chandra Ganguh, a Sta\e prisoner under Begulation III in the 
Triehinopoly jail, is in a precarious condition ot health? Has any appli¬ 
cation been received by Goveninient to allow Mr. Ganguly to see his 
mother? If so, how has it been disposed of and why? 

The Hqhourable 8ir Alexander Huddiman: Mr. Pratul Chandra 
Ganguly's mother is suffering from shock as a result of a motor accident, 
hnt has now been pronounced by her medical attendant to be out of 
dongef. Mr. Ganguly applied to the Government of Bengal for leave to 
see his mother. Enquiries wore made into the state of her health, and 
in view of the report received, which has been communicated to 
Mr. Ganguly, the grant 'of leave was refused. 

• Allowances oe Political Detenus. 

278. •Kumar Oangimand Sinha: Will the Go-vemment be pleased to 
state: 


(a) the names of detenus; 
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(b) the amount of money spent on each of them separately and 

collectively up till now under sub-heads indicating the various 
classes of expenditure incurred on their account; and 

(c) the annual average per head of expenditure incurred for them ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 lay on the table a state¬ 
ment giving Such information as is available. 


Statement 


The names of persons detained under Kegulation III are • 
Jadu Gop&l Mukharji 

Satish Chandra Bhattacharji, aha^ Pakrashi 
Bhupendra Kumar Dutta 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
Monaranjan Das Gupta. 

Bhupati Mazumdar 
Amnia Lai Sarkar 
Rabindra Nath Sen Gupta 
Kali Pia&ad Banerji 
Jiban Lai Chatarji 
Satish Chandra Chakravarti 
Arun Chandra Guha. 

Kiran Chandra Mukherji 
Puma Chandra Das 
Bepin Behan Ganguli, 

Pratul Ganguli 

The following allowances have been sanctioned for all detenus : 


Ihet AJlowance\. —From Kp. 1-0-0 to Rs, 3 a day according to the plaie where the jail n 
•situated 


Allonafor toilet nrticle^, hooJes and neirspaprrs, 


etc 



In India Rp. 14 per 
mensem. 

In Burma up to Rp. 15 
per menpcm 


Allouances for cloth mo, beddtnff, etc - 


( In India Rs 190 per innum 
) In Burma u]) to Rs 226 per annum. 


Expenditu) e on t ehgiOKs oh^enanccs or othn mitten at the detenu's opt %on 30 

per annum. 


Further allowances licwe been granted in individml cases by way of provision for 
their lamilies These vary with the families’ circumstances 


Health oi Poiatical Dlilnus 

279. ^Kuxnar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to 
state * 

* 

(a) the names of detenus not in good health; 

(b) the malady from which they are suffering; 

(c) the treatment they are undergoing; and 
{d) the prospects of their recovery? 

If the answer is in the negative, why? 
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The Honourable Sir Ale x iPd e r Muddiman: With s<Hne exceptions the 
reports indicate that the general health of the persons confined under 
EeguJation III of 1818 is good. Mr. Jiban Lai Chatteiji is suffering from 
tuberculosis. The medical officers recommended his transfer to a drier 
climate and this has been carried out. Mr. Pratul Ganguli has been suffer¬ 
ing from sneezing and headaches. He is under the treatment of the local 
medical officer and his case is receiving full attention. Mr. Arun Chsmdra 
Guha has been suffering from boils. He has been under treatment and is 
now much better. Mr. Kiran Chandra Mukherji is in indifferent health. 

I haye no detailed information regeirding the health of persons detained 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, which is adminis¬ 
tered b,y the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member obtain the 
information and give the House the benefit of it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. I have explained 
the constitutional position. 


Taking of the Oath of Office by Babu Satyendra Chandea 

Mitra, M.L.A. 

280. ♦Kumar Oanganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether or not Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra, M.L.A., has been 
exempted from the obligation of taking the oalh of allegiance to the Crown ? 
If so, by whom and how? Will the Government bo pleased to lay on the 
table the correspondence, if any, that has passed between the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal regarding the matter prior or posterior 
to the letter addressed to the Honourable Member by the Government of 
Bengal refusing him permission to take the oath? If not, why? Will his seat 
be declared vacant on that ground? Will his security monev be refunded 
to hun? 

Mr. L. Oraham: The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules do not per¬ 
mit of the granting of any exemption from the obligation of making the 
oath or affirmation of allegiance prescribed by rule 24 of those Rules. There 
has been no correspondence between the Government of India and the Gov- 
enunent of Bengal on that subject. The Government of India are not in 
a position to state what action will be taken by the Governor General under 
rule 25 of those Rules, and until action is taken under that rule the question 
of the forfeiture or the return of the deposit money under rule 12 does not 
arise. 

With your permission. Sir, I should like, before concluding my answer 
to this question, to correct a mis-statement contained in my answer to 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 1st February. I then stated that no appli¬ 
cation for permission to attend this House had been received by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India from Mr. S. C. Mitra. That statement, which was based 
on information supplied to me by the Department concerned, was, I regret 
to say, incorrect. A petition, pitying that he may be permitted to attend 
the inaugural meeting of the newly elected Indiaai Legislative Assembly 
and to be present at the Assembly iwetings, was forwarded to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the 6th November, 1928, by the Government of 
Burma, and, on the 24tl^ November, 1926, was sent by the Government 
of India to the Government of Bengal for disposal. 
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The 43 Up Sahbbgunos Loopline Passenger Train. 

281. *Xumar Omganand Sinlu: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state why the 43 Up Sahebgimge Loopline Passenger train to Dinapore has 
ceased to run from tlie 1st January, 1927 ? 

(b) Are Government aware of the inconveniences as to time and changes 
thereby caused to the travelling public? 

Bunxing of convenient Through Trains between the Capital of 
Bihar and the various Mufassil Headquarters. 

282. *Kamar Ganganand Sinha: Are the railway authorities taking anv 
step to connect the capital of Bihar with convenient through trains from 
the various mufassil headquarters of the province? If not, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T propose, wiih your permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos 281 and 282 together 

The Government have no infonnation on the subject, but if alterations 
in the Time-Table are required, ihis would appear to be a suitable matter 
to be brought to the Agentnotice by Members of the Local Advisory 
Committee. 


Dev^nagart Script on Silver Coins. 

288. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it not a fact that the Devanagari 
script finds no place in the various silver coins issued by the Indian 
Currency Department? If so, will the Govc'mment be pleased to assign 
reasons for the same? Is the matter under the consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 

The present practice of indicating the value of the si'^er coins in 
Persian is an inheritance irom the Moghul Emperors, and in retaining the 
Persian script the Government of India merel> carry on the continuity of 
numismatic tradition. The question of indicating the value in the Deva¬ 
nagari script was considered b\ Government and they decided not to make 
any change owing to the difficulty of accommodating more inscriptions on 
the coin. 

Mr. O h aupta n Lall: Do I take it that Ihe Government of India carry on 
their political traditions as well? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer is in the negative. 

Publication of Information relating to Careers in Government 

Service. 

284. *Xnmar Ganganand Sinha: Has the attention oft Government 
been drawn to the fact that much ignorance prevails in the coimtry re¬ 
garding the various Government institutions and openings in life and 
Government service for Indians? Is there any existing publication which 
gives the necessary information? If so, will the Government name it? If 
not, are the Government thinking of bringing out one? If they are not 
t h i nkiD g of doing 80| will the Government be pleased to state reasons for 
the aaine? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinun: Government are not aware 
that there is any general ignorance regarding conditions of admissimi to 
Government service. It appears to them that if there is a real demand 
for any publication giving this information, it might be left to private 
enterprise to supply it. 


Guievaxces of Passengers to Baidyanatha Dham. 

285. *Kuniar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that Baidyanatha Dharn besides being a health resort is a famous place 
of pilgrimage and Hindu pilgrims (sometimes over a lakh) of all ranks 
throng there every year? 

(b) Are Go\ernment aware of the fact that all the persons intending 
to visit the place of pilgrimage have to change trains at Jasidih Junction? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the mail trains do not stop at the junction and 
the number of express and passenger trains stopping there is very small ? 

{d) Is it not a fact that the passengers to and from Baidyanatha Dham 
have to suffer greatly for want of convenient trains and the change at 
J asidih ? 

(e) If the answers are in the affirmative will the Government be pleased 
to state why the grievance is not being remedied? 

(/) Have Government seen the articles mentioned below: 

(i) The Amrxiabazar Patrika, Sunday, September 20th, 1925, 

page 6 last column—East Indian Railway. Alterations to 
Tramfl, and 

(ii) The Forward, Thursday, September 30th, 1925, page 9, 2nd 

column—Obstinacy of East Indian Railway? 

If so, when and how did they treat them? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes 

(b) Yes 

(c) The mail trains do not stop at Jasidih Junction, but 5 Express and 
0 Passenger trains atop there. 

(d) , (r) mid (/) Oovemment have not been able to obtain the cut¬ 
tings rcf(‘rred to nor are tbc\ u\\aro that paabcngers to and from’Baidyanatha 
Dham suffer greatly for want of convenient connections at Jasidih but they 
have sent a copv ol the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, with¬ 
in whose couipetence it i^ to take anv action that may be desirable and 
practicable. 


lUlSING OF THE PlaTFOMMS AT JaSIDIH JcKCTION. 

280 *Kumar Ganganand SinRa: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that Jasidih Junction has a very low platform and that consequently 
passenpers specially ladies and children are put to great hardships? If so, 
what s\ep8 are being taken to raise it? If no step is being taken, why? 

(b) Did Sir Henry WJieeler’s Government bring i^|to the notice of the 
railway authorities that the passengers were put to great hardships by 
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reason of the low platforms at Jasidih Junction? If so, when? Will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence that passed 
between the two Governments in tlmt connection? What has been up 
till now done in this matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The provision of high level platforms at 
stations is left to the discretion of ItaiJway Administrations, who provide 
them generally at places where the requinanents of passenger traffic 
justify them. This is a matter which might suitably be brought to the 
notice of the Agent, East Indian Hail\\u>, through his JjocuI Advisory 
Committee. 


(b) There has Ix'on no correspondence betvvei'n the riovernment of ^ndia 
and the Government ot Bihar and Orissa on the subject. 


lNCLrSTr)V OF HaIDYANATIT \ i>!lAM STATION IN THE MaIN LiNE. 

287. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the East Indian Bail¬ 
way authorities intend to include Baidyanatha Dham station in the main 
line by constructing a chord line from near Adjai Bridge? If so, when is the 
scheme likely to fruelif\ and how far has the matter progressed till now? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: The Bjulwa\ Board have recM ived no proposal 
of the kind from tht‘ East Indian Bailway Administration. 


Improvement op the Station at Ba!dyanath\ Dham. 

288. '"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the East Indian Bail¬ 
way authorities informed Mr. Jagannath Jhunjhunwala of Calcutta in 
December, 1925, that tbe> w'ould have a nice station at Baidyanatha 
Dham with all sorts of Rrrangeni(*nts for tlu' convenience of passengers? If 
so, how far has the matter progressed and why has the station not been 
improved even after the ]a])se of a When, if at all, will the station 

be built? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Wo are not aware what, if any, information 
was given by the East Indian Bailuay authorities to the gtmtleman men¬ 
tioned. 

Plans and estimatss are under ])r('parati()n tor the improvement of 
Baidyanatha Dham station and provision has been made for the work 
in the East Indian Ilailway Programme. 


Altkra'iion of ike East Indian Rahway Time-Tables. 

289. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the letter by “ Vox Populi ” published in the third page of 
Forward of Wednesday, September 8th, 1926, entitled East Indian Bail¬ 
way Time Table grievances of the Public” and the editorial comment on it 
published on the same day? If so, are the Government contemplating to 
alter the time-table to provide convenient train timings to the passengers 
to Baidyanatha Dhtoi, Simultala, Jajha and other sanatoria beyond 
tAsansolf If not, why? 
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Stoppage of the 7 Up Expebss at Jasidih. 


290. ^Kumir CMofaiuuid Slnha: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the foUowing letters to the press regarding the non-stoppage 
of 7 Up Express at Jasidih? 


Title and Sender. 

Paper. 

Date. 

Page. 

1. “(An Mgregions Vagary ” from 
Jagsinnath Jhun 3 hTinwala. 

Forwa/rd 

Wednesday, 
September 1, 1926 

11 

2. “ A Grievance ** in local news 
oolnmn. 

4 

Ditto • • 

Ditto 

B 

8. “ Grievances of Baidyanath Dham 
pass3ngerR from Kshitindra 
K. Bose. 

Amriiahazar Vatriha 

Saturday, | 

September 4, 1926 

7 

4. “E. I. Railway Grievances of 
Passengers ” from Panohanan 
Ghosal. 

Forward 

Sunday, 

September 5, 1926 

11 


(b) Will Government be pleased to state why the train is not timed 
to stop at the station? What steps, if any, are being taken to remove the 
public discontent on account of the non-stoppage of the express train? If 
no step has been taken will the Government be pleased to state reasons for 
the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 propose, with vour permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 289 and 290 together 

Government have seen most of the extracts referred to in 
these two questions. They are not aware why 7 Up Express is not timed 
to stop at Jasidih Junction, but they have sent a copy of the questions 
to the Agent, East Indian Bail way. 

Construction of Lav.-iTories 'io suit Indians in thb Higher Class 
Railway Carriages. 

291. *Kiimar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that the lavatories of 
higher class railway carriages are made in the European style only? 

(b) If not, will Government be pleased to state the number of carriages* 
m different railways having their lavatories to suit Indian convenience? 

(c) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative will Government be pleased 
to state reasons for the same? 

Mr. A. A.-L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (o). The figures asked for are not 
readily available but 1 would explain for the information of the Honour¬ 
able Member that for some time past experiments have been in progress 
on several Indian Railways. The lines on which these experiments have* 
proceeded have been to provide a certain number of coaches with: 

(1) two lavatories; or 

(2) with one lavatory having two types of commodes; or 

(8) with one lavatory having one commode adaptable to the cus- 
« toms of Indians and Europeans. 

Railways are consulting their Advisory Committee in the matter but 
so far no really satisfactory solution of the problem hn been arrived at. 
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Tramway between the City of Delhi and New Delhi. 

292. *Kr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Govermnent be pleased to say if 
they are willing to consider the proposal of running a tramway between 
the city of Delhi and Baisina? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No such proposal has been 
received by Government but it will be given due consideration if made. 

Mr. H. G. Oocke: Will Government consider Ihe desirability of run¬ 
ning a tramway round the long circular corridor of this Council House? 
(Laughter.) 

Railway Line from Ch.\kia to Karnowl on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway. 

293. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state if 
a preliminary survey lor a railway line from Chakia to Karnowl (Bengal 
and North-Western Railway), in Bilinr, has been sanctioned; and if so, 
by what time the line is likelv to be taken in hand? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A preliminary survey has recently been sanc¬ 
tioned. The construction of the line will be considered chi receipt of the 
survey report. 

Defects in the Working of the Indivn Workmen's CoMPENsmoN 

Act. 

294. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a series of cases under the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
in Calcutta, on the lines of Aminfi, Khatun va. A. C. Roy and Company 
(Claim Case No. 31 of 1926), decided by Mr Lethbridge, Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal? 

(b) Do Government propose to undertake an amendment of the Act, bo 
as to bring within its scope accidents happening to men engaged in loading 
or unloading ships on to boats? 

(c) Has any other defect been brought to light in the course of admi¬ 
nistration of this Act? If so, of what character, and what action do 
Government propose to take to remedy the defect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) I have not seen the 
particular case cited by the Honourable Member. But, following the 
decision of the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal, in 
what was apparently a similar case the attention of Government was 
drawn to the fact that persons injured by loading and unloading ships 
in mid-stream are not entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

(b) Government propose to achieve the same end by using the powers 
coi^erred upon them by section 2(3) of the Workmen’s Compensation 

Act, and the preliminary notification tor this purpose, which is dated- the 
18th November last, has been published for criticisrn and referred to the 
Local Governments concerned for their opinion. A copy of this notifi¬ 
cation is being sent to the Honourable Member. 

(c) Several suggestions for the improvement of the Act in matters of 
detiail have been received by Government and the question of the advis¬ 
ability of introducing an amending Bill will be coniyidered during the 
current year. 
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Hindu Ripreshmeni’ Rooms on State-managed Railways. 

295. *Xiunar ttmganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of Hindu refreshment rooms on State-managed 
Railway lines indicating their location? 

(h) Why has no provision been made for them at every principal rail¬ 
way station? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The infonnation required by the Honour¬ 
able Member can be obtained from the published Time Tables of the rail¬ 
ways. 

(b) It is the policy of railway administralions to provide such refresh¬ 
ment rooms W'hert* sufficient use is likely to be made of them; and the 
Honourable Member will find in paragraph 93 of the Railway Board’s 
Report for 1925-26 detailed information of what has been done in the 
matter during that year on different Railways. He is probably aware 
that the subject receives constant attention at Local Advisory Committee 
meetings. 

Provision of Hindu Restaurant Cars on Mail and other Important 

Trains. 

296. *Sumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state wh\ no provision has been made to have orthodox Hindu restaurant 
cars attached to the inail and other important trains with short halts for 
the use of those who have religious and social objection to taking European 
disbcB ? 

(b) Are not Government aware of the fact that the number of Hindu 
paasongers of the class mentioned above is very large and that they suffer 
great inconvenience for want of such a dining arrangement? 

Mr. A. A. L. ParBons: (a) and (b). Several railw’ays have experimented 
with the jirovision of s])ecial restaurant cars for Indian i)nsscngers who 
are not accustomed to food cooked in European fasliion, but the results 
of the experiment®! so far do not suggest any widespread demand For 
example, during 1925-26 the Indian dining car running on the Mohsnna- 
Wadhwan section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway had 
to be discontinued as it was not well patronised. 

Tue Beouhak-Dumka Raii.way. 

297. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
when the Dcoghar-Bumka extension is to materialise and in what stage the 
matter is at present? 

^Mr. A. A. li. Parsona: At the end of last month we received a com- 
mimicntion from the East Indian Railway Administration showing that 
the> liad^ selected among others a line from Sainthia to Bausi passing 
thronah Na\a-Dundcs witli a iino to Baidyanatha Bham for survey during 
1927-28. That is nil w(‘ know about the project at the moment. 

Kents of Quarters and Bungalows in New Belhi. 

298. *Xumar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
thfe principle and procedure followed in the fixing of rent of the various 
quarters and bungalows in New Belhi? 
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The Bjonottrftrbls Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitxa:' The rents in Now Delhi 
are fixed as follows: 

1. ' In the case of residences occupied by Government servants ao 

the rate of 6 per cent, of the capital outlay, subject to a limit 
of 10 per cent, of emoluments, in accordance with the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations. 

2. In the case of residences occupied by non-Government servants 

at economic rates. Members of the Legislature who reserve 
quarters, for the whole Session are, however, given ihe conces¬ 
sion of having their rents calculated under the provision of 
Fundamental Eule 46 (h) (ii). 

Completion uf the Consthuctios of the Secret.a.kiat and the Council 
House in New Delhi. 

299. *Kiiinar Oanganand Sinha: Will Government bo pleased to state 
when the consttuction of the Secretariat including compound buildings as 
well as that of the Council House is expected to be completed? Why was it 
not completed before the opening ceremony took place? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: So far as essential accom¬ 
modation is concerned the Secretariat w’as eom))leled before the otfi(*es 
moved in last October and the (k)uncil Hou^'C was ready in time' for 
the opening ceremony. 

In the former case the eomplciioii of the arcliitectural design will 
I»robubly take another year. Th(‘ (’’ouncil House building will be com¬ 
plete in 0 months as lur as the original project envisaged its being carried. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Cidney: Will the Honourable Member consider 
the advisability of ^uppl;>ing maps ol New" Delhi for the Members of this 
House ? 

The Honoural^e Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That question does not 
arise out of the main question, Sir. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it lor the Honourable Member to say 
that it does not arise? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourahl(> Member 
is at perfect liberty to give a separate notice of that question, but I 
submit that it cannot be treated as supplementary to the main questiou. 

Electric Bulbs in Quarters and Bunoalows in New Delhi. 

300. *Kumar Canganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
explain what the Legislative Department means by “replacement of lamps” 
occurring in footnote (6) of enclosure No. 1 of its Circular No. LXIII, dated 
the 2nd December, 1926? 

(b) Do the rents for bimgalows and quarters mentioned in the enclosure 
include electric bulbs also or are Ihey to be purchased by and remain tho 
psivate property of tenants? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The quarters in question 
are fitted with electric bulbs and should any bulbs require replacement 
the replacement .will be effected without any extra charge to the tenants.^ 
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Deaft Bebab Land Revenue L^w. ^ 

801. *111. M. 8. Aney: (1) Will Government be pleased to sta^e when the 
draft Berar Land Revenue Law, as amended by the Berar Legislative 
Committee on the Ist of December, 1925, was submitted by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment of the Central Provinces to the Governor General in Council for 
sanction? 

(2) (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Local Govern¬ 
ment of the Central Provinces submitted any note along with the aforesaid 
draft Law? 

(b) If BO, will Government be pleased to publish the same and place on 
the table the correspondence between the Government of India and the 
l.ocal Government that may have taken place in regard to this law after 1st 
December, 1926? 

(3) Will Government be pleased <o explain why the aforesaid draft Law 

has not been sanctioned and passed into an Act by the Governor General 
in Council so long? • 

Mr. X. B. Howell: (1) On the 16th December, 1925. 

(2) (a) The Honourable Member s reference to a note is not understood. 
Under rule 9 (1) clause 1 of the Berar Legislation Buies, the Government 
of the Central jProvinces sent to the Government of India, along with 
other relevant papers, the draft of the proposed Law as passed by the 
Berar Legislative Committee, and a letter reviewing the proposals. 

(b) The Government of India regret their inability to comply with the 
Honourable Member’s request. 

(8) The Bill requires careful consideration but ever;s endeavour will 
be made to expedite a decision. 

Pay of the Clerical Staff in the different Circles under the 
Postmaster General, Punjab. * 

802. *Sardar Oulab Singh: (a) What are the grades of pay of the 
clerical staff of the Postal Department in the different Circles under the 
Postmaster General, Punjab? 

(b) In case of there being different grades in different circles, will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state the reasons for such differences? 

(c) Are Government aware that the above differences cause great dis¬ 
contentment* among the members of the clerical staff? 

(d) Do Government propose to make the grades of the clerical staff in 
air the Punjab Circles similar? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupandra Nath Mitra: (a) The existing scales 
of pay sanctioned for the postal clerical staff in the Punjab and North 
'West Frontii r Postal Circle are as follows * 

(1) Delhi, Lahore, UawHlpindi and Peshawar head post office 

(includinj? their town sub-post offices) . . Hs. 45 5—145 

(2) All other 1st eh^ss he id post office rnd the 2nd elnss head 

post office nt AhboHsb-^d (including their toDv*n sub-post 

offices) . . .... Rg. 40—40—46—8— 

64 " 4—180 

\(3) Other 2nd ebss hesd po,st offices, their town sub-post offiees 

nnd sub-post offices not covered by (1) and (S^ > . Bs. 85—86-—40—8— 

64-4—120 
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(b) The differences are mainly due to differences in the cost of living 
4 )revailing in the various localities. 

(c) No. 

{d) No. 


Fencing of Railtvay Lines. 

808. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the reason for generally discontinuing the fencing along the railway lines? 

(h) Have Government considered the question as to whether this will 
not increase the number of accidents on such lines? 

Mr. A,. A. L. Paraons: (a) and {b) The practice is to provide fencing 
round station yards and near level crossmgs and on sections of lino 
running through densely populated districts at the discretion of a Railway 
Administration, and there is no intention of discontinuing this practice. 

Provision of PlatF‘>rms at the Princifal Stations on the Shahdara 
Sangla Line of the North AVksteen Railway. 

304. *Sardar Oulab Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the want 
of platforms at railway stations causes great inconveniences to the travel¬ 
ling public ? 

(b) Do Government propose to provide platforms at the principal 
stations such as Qilla Slieikhupura, etc., on the Shahdara Sangla line of 
the North Western Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Platforms are provided on all rail¬ 
way Bitations, including those on the Shahdara-Sangla line of the North 
Western Railway. 

Protosed New Railway Lines between Lyalltur, Jaranwala and 
Jhtjmra Cheniot. 

305 *Sardar Gulab Singh: Have tlu* plans of the proposed new railway 
lines between Lyallpur, Jaranwala, and Jhumra Cheniot finally been com¬ 
pleted, and if so, arc the copies available for inspection? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The plans showing the proposed alignments of 
the two railways mentioned by the Honourabh' Member have been com¬ 
pleted, and are available for inspection in the office of the Cliief Engint'er 
in charge of Construction, North Western Railway. 

Admission of Candidates to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

306. *Mr. IS. P. Sykes: Do the regulations for admission oPIndian 
candidates to the Royal Military C<^llege, Sandhur^, permit of the candida¬ 
ture of persons who would not be eligible for enlistment in the regular 
forces of the Indian Army? 

* Mr. G. M. Young: Yes, Sir; while the general rule is that candidates 
for the King’s Commission are selected from the classes that furnish 
recruits to the Army, individuals not belonging to those classes, and, in 
particular, members of the educated middle classes, are also eligible for 
admission to Sandhurst. 
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Alignment of the Kashipuii-Kalaoauu Railway. 

307. '^Maulvi Mnhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the new survey 
line of the Kashipur-Kalagarh branch, recently conducted by the Bohil- 
kund and Kumaon Railway passes tlu*ough a different route from that 
which was surveyed by the same Railway a few years ago? 

(6) Is it also a fact that the area which has been recently surveyed 
also contains several rich and valuable gardens and that the owners of 
the gardens in particular and the people of the neighbourhood in general 
will suffer heavily if these gardens are uprooted? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in case the fonner route is adopted the rail¬ 
way station at Jaspur will be located to the north of the town where 
stands the big market which is the trade centre of the locality and that 
on the other hand if the new route is adopted the station will have to be 
constructed to the south of the town at a distance from the market? 

(d) Are Government aware that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
amongst the people of the locality on account of the new route having 
been sclocted for the railway line? 

(c) Are Government prepared to meet the wishes of the people of the 
locality and so divert the proposed line so as to connect the new survey line 
from Thakardawarah with the line of the old project near the village 
Narainpur? 

(/) Are Government also prepared to accede to the wishes of the people 
of Jaspur and construcl th(' railway station, in any case to the north of 
the town? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The reply is in the affirm at ivo. The original 
project contemplated a railway to run in a fairly straight line from Kashi- 
pur past Jaspur towards Afzalgarh. The inhabitants of Thakiirdwara re¬ 
presented, however, Chat the railway should be constructed to tap lliat 
town and the Committee convened by the I.ocal Government which met 
at Agra, on 30th January, 1926, to consider the Kashipur-Kulugarh project 
also recommended tli^^t the Thakurdwara route sliould be adopted. 

(h) It is not known that tin* new alignment passes through more valu¬ 
able gardens. On the cent ran in the vicinity of Kashipur the origimal 
alignment which ran to the north passed through valuable gardens 
whereas the new line passing to the south of Kashipur avoids them. 

(c) The original site of Jaspur station was on the north of the town; 
the site on the new alignment is immediately to the south thereof, a 
more suitable location as it best serves the larger cultivated area and 
numerous villages to the southward. 

(d) , (e) and (/). The alignment has been laid out to be of the greatest 
advantage to tnmsport in the locality and allows of the most economical 
construction. 

Sikh Candidates at the last Ex\mination op the Staff 
Selection Boaed. 

808. •Sardar Oulab Singh: (a) How many Sikhs from outside applied 
to appear at the Staff Selection Board's examination and how many of them 
were permitted to sit therein for each grade? 

(b) To make up the deficiency in almost all grades in all the offices, are 
Qoyemment prepared to take as many Sikhs as will give them their full 
diare in the Secretariat service from amongst the competitors? 
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. The Honourable Sir Alesander Muddinuui: (a) The number of Sikhe 
other than Departmental candidates), who applied to sit for the examina¬ 
tion was 61. Of these two, who did not comply with the regulations, 
were not permitted to appear. Four absented themselves and one appli¬ 
cation was withdrawn. 23 sat for the Upper Division, 24 for the Lower 
Division and 29 for the Third Division. *It will be seen that some candi¬ 
dates must have appeared for more than one Division. 

(b) The results of the recent examination are not yet published, but 
when vacancies come to be filled, the orders which prescribe that the 
various minority communities should be adequately represented, if candi¬ 
dates are available and adequately qualified, will be observed. 


CoNSTEUCTJON OP A EaILWAY PROM BaTALA VIA BUTARI AND PaTTI 

TO Lahore. 

809. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) \Vith reference to the answer to question 
No. 163, dated the 1st September, 1926, will the Government kindly state 
how far that survey has progressed and when it is likely to be finished? 

(h) Is it a fact that the people of that area represented to the Agent, 
North-Western Bail wav, and the Bail way Board for Ihe construction of a 
railway line immediately? 

(c) In view of the fact that a survey has been sanctioned are Govern¬ 
ment prepared to have the matter expedited? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Gurdaspur-Butari project is being 
investigated and it is hoped that the resulis of (lioso investigations will 
be known by the end of May next The Butari-Patti-Lahore project 
will be surveyed in March or April and the results will be known about 
fJuly next. 

(b) Eeprcsientations have been received on the subject. 

(c) The construction of the lines will bo considered as soon ns the 
survey reports are received. 


Employment of Sikh Cierks in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Eailways. 

310. *Sardar Gulab Singh: Is it a fact that no Sikh is working in the 
office of the Accountant General, Eailways, as a clerk? If so, are Govern¬ 
ment prepsired to order the recruitment of Sikhs in all future vacancies? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called 
for and will b© supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Employment of Sikhs in the ARCHiEOLOGiCAfi Department. ^ 

311. ’"Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) What is the total strength of the Impe¬ 
rial as well as Provincial service of th# Archfisologioal Department, and kinr 
m^y of ^e appointments are held by Muhammadans, Hindus and 

(b) How many vacancies (temporary an^ernQtae^t) fejU v^i^t in efldh 
grade during the last 6 years and how mai^?pi^,j^Bm,^vo,gQ|3i.e to 
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The HononraUt Mr. J. W. Bhow: (a) There is no Provincial Service^ 
the Archaeological Department. The total sanctioned permanent strength 
of the Central Service is 23. Of the 21 appointments at present filled 
three appointments are held by Muhammadans and eleven by Hindus. 
There are no Sikhs. 


(b) Eleven vacancies (temporary and permanent) have occurred. No 
Sikhs 4ivere appointed to any of the seven vacancies already filled up. 
Proposids for filling up four appointments are now under consideration. 


Empioymekt of Sikhs ik the Meteorological Department. 

812. *8ardar Gulab Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh em* 
ployed in the local as well as in the Imperial Service of the Meteorological 
Department ? 

(6) On what grounds have this community’s rights been ignored in this 
service so far and when are Government likely to appoint Sikhs in this De¬ 
partment in each grade? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem> 
her is pnsumably referring to the Imperial Meteorological Service and 
the Subordinate Service of Assistant Meteorologists. The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirmative. 

(b) The Government of India consider that for such a small and highly 
technical department, it is absolutely essential in the public interest thac 
men with the best technical qualifications available should be recruited 
irrespective of the community to which they belong. They have how¬ 
ever decided that where there are two or more applicants, whoso quali¬ 
fications taken all round are on a par, the claims of the candidate re¬ 
presenting a minority community will prevail. 


Proportion of thr Appointments of Deputy Postmasters General 
AND Personal Assist\nt8 to Postmasters General to Post4L 
Divisions in the pippbrent Postal Circles. 

818. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the proportion of the appointments of Deputy Postmasters General 
and Personal Assistants to Postmasters General to Postal Divisions in the 
different Postal Circles in India; and whether there is any standard to re¬ 
gulate the number of such appointments? In case the proportion is not the 
some in all the circles for want of a proper standard, do Government pro¬ 
pose to take steps to ensure equal treatment for all the postal circles in the 
matter of such appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: A statement furnishing 
desired information is laid on ihe table. There is no standard in the 
eenie of a fixed formula. The proportion referred to by the Honourable 
Member does not constitute the sole criterion. The staff of officers re- 
tipllred in a Circle Office is ^determined by circumstances which are not 
equal In every Circle. The differences between the percentages shown in 
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iihe statement are not sucli as, in the view of Government, necessitate 
eotion. 



Number of 



Percentage of figure in 
column 4 on that in 
colnmn 5. 


Fottmaster- 
General’g Circle. 

hi 

|i2 

Personil Assist¬ 
ants. 

Total. 

Number of Postal 
sions. 

Kemarkik 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I ^ 

1 

6 

7 

Bengal and Assam 

8 

4 

7 

26 

26-92 


Bihar and Orissa 


8 

3 

9 

83*83 


Bombay 

2 

4 

6 

17 

36*29 

Controls the Foreign Post 
arrangements with Europe, 
America, etc. 

Bartna 


2 

2 

10 

20 

The question is under consider¬ 
ation of appointing a Deputy 
Postmaster-(lencral Post 

Office in which ease the per¬ 
centage in column 6 would 
be 30. 

Central 


3 

3 

10 

SO 


Madras • 

2 

3 

5 

18 

27 77 


Punjab and North 
West Frontier. 

2 

3 

5 

18 

27*77 


United Provinces 

1 

3 1 

4 

15 

' 26*66 


Total 

10 

25 

35 

123 

28-46 



Duty Allowance op Personal Assistants to Postmasters 
General. 

814. *Mr. Jaxnnsdas H. Mehta: Is it a fact that the present duty allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 100 per mensem for each Personal Assistant to Postmasters 
General was ssmctioned long ago when the scale of pay for such officers was 
Rs. 200—600 only and that although the scale of pay has been raised to 
Rs. 300—760 on economic grounds, the duty allowance has remained the 
same? If so, do Government propose to grant a corresponding increase 
in the duty allowance by raising it to Rs. 160 per mensem at least? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The allowance to which 
the Honourable Member refers was sanctioned in 1904 simultaneously with' 
a j^evision of the graded pay of the officers in question which established 
a range of pay for them of Rs. 200—600; and has remained unaffected 
by subsequent revisions of pay which now ^is fixed at Rs. 800—750 on a 
wae-soale. 

The reply to the second part of the question is in the negative. 
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I may add for the Honourable Member's infcarmalion th»t is not 
the usual policy of Government to enhance allowances of the kind in ques* 
tioD in proportion to enbancements of pay. 

Annual iNciihMENTs of SuPEttiNTKNDEHTS OF Post Officiis. 

815., *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it a fact that the rate of annual in^ 
orement| for Superintendents of Post ofi&ces and 1st class Postmasters have 
always been the same and that while the rate of increment for Ist class 
Postmasters has recently been raised to Rs. 30 the Superintendents still 
continue to draw an increment of Rs. 20 for the first 15 years and Rs. 25 for 
the remaining six years ? If so, do Government propose to raise the rate of 
annual increments for Superintendents also to Rs. 30 so as to bring them 
into a line with 1st class Postmasters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The facts are not as stated 
in the first part of the question. The answer to the second part is in the 
affirmative. The answer to the third part is in the negative. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : What are the facts so far as the rate oft incre¬ 
ments is concerned? If they arc nol as I have stated, what then are they? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupepdra Nath Mitra: The facts are that the 
rates have been different at various times. 

Creation op a Selection Gr\de for Superintendents of Post 

Offices. 

816. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Are Government aware that the 
chances of promotion of Superintendents of Post Offices to the appoint¬ 
ments of Deputy Postmasters General and Postmaster General are no longer 
the same as they were until a few years ago and that the majority of men 
who entered service as Superintendents will now have to retire as Superin¬ 
tendents? If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of 
creating a selection grade of Rs. 800-^0—1,000 for Superintendents so as to 
give those officers who begin service as Sujierintcndcnts and retire as Super¬ 
intendents for no fault of theirs, a chance to get the maximum pension om 
retirement ? 

The Honourabla Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not know what the 
Honourable Member precisely means by “ until a few years ago ”. But 
the proportion of appointments of Deputy Postmasters-General and Post- 
masters-General open to Superintendents of Post offices to appointments 
of the last named category is now actually somewhat higher than it was 
ten years «go. Nor is it correct to say that the majority of men who 
entered as Superintendeilts will now have to retire as Superintendents. 

The answer to the second part is in the negative. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Construction of a Mktre Gauge Railway between Bilastur and 
Mandi^ in the Central PROvn<cis. 

71. Ssth J4mnada«:^ .(a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
year in which the project of connecting HHaepur and Mandla in the Central 
Inovinees by constructing a metre gauge railway line was first undertsltaii 
by the Government? 
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(b) Is it a fact that since the undertaking of the above project, earth- 
"work in connecliion with the same was completed from Bilaspur up to 
Mungeli, a distance of about 31 miles, and sites acquired for intervening 
stations between the two places after giving compensation to owners of 
the land in question? 

(c) If the answer to (h) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons which led them not to complete the construc¬ 
tion of the said railway line so far and whether it is now" intended to under¬ 
take completion of the same at an early date? 

(d) If the answer to (b) be in the negative, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it is proposed to undertake the project afresh? 

Mr. A. A. L. ParsQiUi: (a) and (b). The work was taken up as a famine 
relief work in 1900 and some earthwork was done, and compensation was 
paid to the owners of land, which was required. 

(c) and {d). The construction of the line was held in abeyance owing 
to financial considerations. A remvestigation of the Bilaspur-Kawarda 
section has been sanctioned recently, and the question of its construction 
will be taken up on receipt of the results. 

Crime in Kew Delhi. 

72. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
^awn to a piece ot newb appearing in the Hindustan Times, Delhi, of 
Iriday, the 2l8t January, 1927, late Dak Edition, on -^ront page imder 
the heading of “Life in Raisina; Between Devil and Deep Sea; Centre 
of Criminal Gang "? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that dacoities and murders have been very fre¬ 
quently happening? 

(c) If so, what do Government propose to do to eradicate ihe evil? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
the article. 

(b) No. 

Filling up of Ditches near R\ilw\y Embankments. 

73. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Are Government aware that ditches arising 
on both sides of railway lines out of pieces of earth being dug up for mak¬ 
ing embankments for railway lines, remain filled with stagnating putrefy¬ 
ing water throughout the greater period of the year as can be particularly 
noted in Bengal and thus become dangerous breeding places of malaria 
•spreading throughout the surrounding country? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to draw the attention of the Bail¬ 
way Board to this fact so that the Board may arrange to get these ditches 
filled up or properly drained as may be found feasible? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The digging of earth from borrow-pits for the 
construction and maintenance of railway embankments is a necessity and 
there is nO other method by which embankments can be economically 
m£ie. In most parts of India these borrow-pits are dry for a much longer 
period than they are wet, but in the water-logged ^stricts of Bengal it 
lias to be admitted that they frequently remain ^ull of wat^ for the best 
part of the year. There is no reason to believe however that they forax 
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a more favourable breeding ground for mosquitoes than the numerous pits; 
and excavations which are invariably found in cultivated and populated 
areas in Bengal. 

The subject of malaria prevention is receiving special attention in the* 
badly affected areas along the Eastern Bengal Railway by the^ Medical 
Department of that Railway in collaboration with the specif anti-malaria5 
work of the Local Government. 

CoKSTHvcTioN OF A Metbe Gauge Railway bstwexh Bilaspve and 
Mandla IK THE Central Pbovincbs, 

74. 2)r. B. S. Moonje: (1) Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table information in connection with a raiUw^ project of a metre gauge 
line from Bilaspur to Mandla via Mungeli in the Central Provinces? 

(2) Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the project has been given up or whetheir ib is still in contem¬ 
plation ; 

(h) if it be still in contemplation, why it is allowed to languish; and 
(c) if it is likely that it will be seriously taken in hand in the near 
future and, if so, when? 

Hr. A, A, L. Parsons: (1) and (2). The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given to Seth Jamnadas’s unstarred question No. 71 on the 
same subject. 


Fiust and Second Class Waiting Room at Rapigdnj Station ov 
THE East Indian Railway. 

75 Mr. Biddheswar Sinha: Is there a fir^t and second class waiting room 
at Rafigun] station on the M G section of the East Indian Railway ? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the number of Ist and 2nd 
class passengers booked to and from that station in the year 1926? 


CONSnUCTION OP SlIKLTEll FOB PASSENGERS AT STATIONS ON THE 

M. G. Section of the East Indian Railway. 

76 Mr. Biddheswar Binha; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of stations on the M, G section of the East Indian Railway 
that have no waiting shed for any class of passengers together with the 
number of passengers booked to and from these stations in the year 1926?' 

(b) Do Government realise the necessity and propose to instruct the 
East Indian Railway Board to construct some kind of shelter for the pas¬ 
sengers at these stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose to answer questions Nos. 75 and 76 
together The G(wemment have continually pressed on Railway Adminis¬ 
trations, including the East Indian Railway, in recent years the desirability 
of increasing amenities for third class passengers and if the Honourable 
Member will refer to the Administration Reports for the last S' years he 
tpill ffhd much information on the progress made by the different* Bail ways, 
to tbii respect. But Government cannot undertake to decide on* the 
rebii^e urgency of such improvemeste ae may be required. They must 
leBVt that to the Agent. 



UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. (SI 

Issue oe Third Class Return Tickets to Gayi. 

77. Mr. Siddhaswar Sinlia: {a) Are Government aware that Gaya is 
one of the most important places of pilgrimage of Hindus? 

(b) Are Government aware of the troubles of third class passengers at 
Gaya, during the Pitripalcah mela on account of shortness of third clasa 
waiting room? 

(c) Do Government propose to instruct the Railway Board to issue 45 
days’ return tickets to Gaya? 

Mr. A. A. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Ordinary first, second and intermediate class return tickets are' now 
issued at 1^ fares to and from Gaya, and in fact all other stations on the 
East Indian Railway. Government do lu^t propose to introduce third 
class return tickets at reduced fares. 

Reck FITMENT of Sikhs in certain Offices. 

78. Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) With reference to the reply to question 
No. 165, dated the 1st September last, will Government be pleased to let 
this House know how manv temporary and permanent vacancies of clerks 
and typists fell vacant in the follow'ing offices and how many of them have 
gone to Sikhs in each grade since that time?* 

(1) the office of the Auditor General, 

(2) the office of the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, 

(3) the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, 

(4) the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(b) Will Government also be pleased to give the nationality, qualifications 
and the province to which the candidate who was appointed jn each 
vacancy, belonged? 

(c) Do Government intend to order the recruitment of Sikhs in these 
oflBces in all future vacancies in each grade until their required number is 
attained? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The infonnation is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELI.ENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Railway Budget. 

Mr. Pregldont: I have received the following Message from His IJxcel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General: , 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

“ For the puT'pose of auh'Section {!) of section 67A of the Government of India 
Aei and m pursuance of Rules 4^, 46 and ^7 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Couned of State Standing Orders^ /, Edward Frederick 
Lindleyt Baron Irvnn, hereby appoint the following dans far the presentation to the 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General .in Council in respect of 
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[Mr. President.] 

Railways and for the eubseguent stages in 
in the Legislative Assemblyt namely: 

Fridayf Ftbrvary ISth 
Mondayf February 21st 

Tuesdayy February 22nd 

Wednesday, February 23id 
Thursday, Fehruan/ JJ^th 
Friday, Fihmaiy J5th 
Saturday, F*‘hrvury 2Gth 


tespect thereof in the Council of State aud 

... Presentation in both Chambers, 
... General discussion in the 
Cottncil of State, 

... General discussion in the Legie* 
lative Assembly. 

Voting of demands for grants in 
the LegisUAtve Assembly. 

(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 


APPOINTMENT OF Mr. K. C. NEOGY TO THE PANEL OF 
CHAIKMEN. 

Mr. President: I have to inform Honourable Members that I have 
appointed Mr. K. C. Neogy on the Panel of Chairmen in place of Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar who has resigned. 


EXTENSION OF THE TIME FOR RECEIVING NOMINATIONS TO 
THE PANEL FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRA- 
TION. 

Hr. President: 1 have also to inform the Honourable Members that 
up to 12 Noon on Friday, the 4th February, only 8 nominations have bebn 
received for eleclioii to the panel for the Standing Committee on Emigra¬ 
tion, As 16 Members are required for the panel in question, I extend 
the time for receiving further nominations up to 12 Noon to-morrow, the 
8th February, 1927. The election, as already announced, will take place 
on the 9th of February. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS FOR THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

Hr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect eight Members 
for the Central Advisory Council for Railways. I may inform the Assembly 
that 17 nominations were received originally, but three candidates, namely, 
Mr. Abdul I.<atif Sahib Farookhi, Mr. Siddheswar Sinha and Mr. Rafi Ahmed 
ilg^idwai have since withdrawn their names and these names have been 
cut out from the ballot papers which will now be supplied to Honourable 
Members in the order in which I call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE CURRENCY BILL. 

JhB Honoiimlde Bfx Alejiaader Mnddixma (Home Member)* Sir, with' 
yioul* permission, I desire to make a statement on a matter which I know 
MB of great interest to the House. 
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The Government have given very careful consideration to the question 
>6i further procedure on the Currency Bill and have taken fully into account 
the views expressed by various speakers in the course of the debate on 
January the 26th. In order that their position in this matter may be 
clear to the House, the Government desire to explain shortly the reasons 
for the conclusion they have reached. 

As many Honourable Members are aware, the main features of the 
Budget have to be settled by the Government by the middle of January 
each year and it is only under considerable pressure that the preparation 
of the detailed ^imates and Demands for Grants can be completed in 
time for the introduction of the Budget on February the 28th. The deci¬ 
sion of the Assembly to postpone consideration of the Currency Bill last 
August, therefore, made it impossible for the Budget of 1927-28 to bo 
prepared on the basis of any ratio other than 1«. 6d. The effect on the 
Budget of a reduction of the ratio to 1« 4d. would, of course, be very 
considerable, but it does not, in any way, depend on the question whether 
the final decision regarding the ratio is taken before or after the introduc¬ 
tion of the Budget. Clearly tho effect must be the same in either case 
and, as stated by the Currency Commission in paragraph 207 of their 
Beport, the effect, though it is not decisive, cannot be ignored in consider¬ 
ing what the ratio should be. If the House is called upon to come to 
a decision on tho ratio before the Budget is introduced, the decision will 
take place in the absence of facts and figures which are known to the 
Government and are very material to the discussion and should obviously 
be weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion but cannot be 
disclosed without a premature disclosure of the contents of the Budget. 
If, on the other hand, the Budget is opened before tho discussion takes 
place, the House will have full knowledge of the bearing upon the finances 
of the country of the decision they are called on to take and will be able 
•to come to their conclusions both on the Budget and on the ratio with a 
full understanding of all the relevant facts. No more and no less difficulty 
would be involved in re-adjusting the Budget figures and proposals to a 
la. 4d. ratio if a decision in favour of that ratio were taken after February 
the 28th than if it were taken earlier. 

In view of these considerations, the Government have decided to put 
down the motion that the Currency Bill be taken into consideration on 
Monday, March the 7th. 


THE INDIAN SECUKITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. M. S. Aney (Berar Kepresentative): Sir, I move that the Select 
‘Committee to which the Bill to amend tho Indian Securties Act, 1920, 
for certain purposes, was referred, do consist of the following persons, 
namely. Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir Walter Willson, Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. Prakasam, KumW Ganganand Sinha, 
Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, Seth Jamnadass, Dr. B. S. Moonje, and the 
Mover, with instructions to report not later than 4st March, 1927; and 
tl^t the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary to consti¬ 
tute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. I have not included 
the names of the Honourable the Law Member and the Member in charge 
of the Bill because they will be present and it is not necessary to include 
their names. 
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Tbs Honourabla Sir Basil Blackstt (Finance Member): Sir, I desw* 
to move that the foUowing be added to the names of the MeiM^ of the* 
Committee, Mr. draham, Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. Hyder and 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Hr. PraMdant: The question is: 

That the following be added to the names of the members of the Select Com- 
miitee just proposed ; Mr. Graham, Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. Hyder and Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum.^' 

The motion was adopted. 

iriji 

Mr. PraMdant: The question is: 

** That the Select Committee to which the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act^ 
1920, for certain purposes, was referred, do consist of the following persons, nam^ ;— 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir Walter WilltKin, Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Mr K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Mr. T. Prakasam, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, Seth Jamna- 
dass, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. 
L. K. Hyder, Sir Abdul Qaiyum and the Mover, with instructions to report not later 
than l.st March 1927; and that the number of persons whose presence shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven.** 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INSOLVENCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiznan (Home Member)^ Sir, I beg 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Presidency 
Towns Insolvency Act, 1900, and the IVovincial Insolvency Act, 1920, 
for certain ])uri>oaes. 

The House may perhaps be reassured on this occasion when I tell them 
that this is not a bye-pr<^uct of the Civil Justice Committee. The main 
proposal in this Bill was taken up at the instance of the Bombay High 
Court. They addressed the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of Bombay addressed us. The Honourable Judges suggested that the 
existing law of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, should be 
amended so as to provide that the insolvent should not present a second 
or further application for adjudication after the annulment of the insol¬ 
vency without the leave of the court. The Honourable Judges of the 
Bombay High Court have assigned as their reason for their proposal that 
it was necessary in order to check the increase in the number of such 
applications which had been brought to their notice in recent years. When 
the Government of India received that communication from the Bombay 
High (k>urt through the Local Government, they consulted all other Local 
Governments and High Courts and in the result there was a very large 
bulk of opinion in favour of the proposed amendment. In the course of 
circulation we had one or two minor suggestions, one of which Honourable 
MemherR will find in clause 4 of the Bill. That was suggested to us by 
the Calcutta High Court who suggested that we should m^e it clear that 
the previous proceedings might be proceedings under Act HI of or 
under Act V of 1920. The only other provisions of the Bill are oertaim 
provisions which assimilate the Provincial Insolvency Act with«oertaim 
amendments that have recently been made. Sir, I move. 

Tile motion was adopt^. 

The koooorable Sir Alexander Knddlznain Sir; I introduce the Bill], 



THE INDIAN LIMITATION ^AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment op Article 182 op Schedule I.) 

ThM EoQOimlila Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 1 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1906, by 
amending Article 182 of Schedule I to that Act, bo taken into considera¬ 
tion. I do not propose to detain the House with a speech at this stage. 
I have fully explained the object of the BiE' whan I moved for leave to 
introduce. Sir, I move. 

Kr. 0. DnriMswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, this morning I made a fair and honest 
attempt to negotiate with the Honourable the Home Member for con¬ 
senting to a Select Committee being appointed in order to consider the 
full effect of Article 182 of the Indian Limitation Act. Having failed in 
that attempt I am constrained to oppose the further consideration of this 
Bill, and that. Sir, for very good reasons .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is even now entitled to move 
for a reference to Select Committee. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I am opposing the consideration of 
the Bill. In introducing a twopenny-halfpenny measure like this before 
this House the Honourable the Home* Member is not doing justice either 
to this House or to the Civil Justice Committee. The Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee, better and more accurately known as the Laws Delays Committee, 
was the pet child of His Excellency Lord Heading That Committee 
travelled all over India, examined many important witnesses, very emi¬ 
nent Judges, V(‘ry (‘xperienced practitioners and representatives of all 
classes ol interests, and that inquiry includes the Honourable the Law 
Membc'r of this very (rov(‘rnment Having made that elaborate inquiry 
the Committee has made this report The report, Sir, I hold in my 
hand; the price of this book is Hs 2,83,000; and yet. Sir, when n serious 
recommendation is made by the Civil Justice Committee on this very 
Article 182 in this precious book, a very precious book for lUe taxpayer, 
some officer in the Home Def^rtment, some blessed officer who is devil¬ 
ling for the Horne Member in these matters, overrides all this recommenda¬ 
tion, sits in judgment over the Civil Justice Committee and makes a 
mockworsliip of that Committee by taking the tail end of their recom¬ 
mendation and shaping a head out of the tail 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: May I ask the Hnnourable 
Member what the House did with the last recommendation of the Civil' 
Justice Committee? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Mr. Cocke recommended recirculation 
and we have recirculated it. Sir, among the law s delays, the lion’s share 
is taken by the execution of decrees; and in 1872 Sir James Colville, deliver¬ 
ing the judgment of the Privy Council in the Maharaja of Darbhanga’s 
case, said that the difficulties of the litigant in India began when he had 
obtained a decree. What he said in 1872 is a thousand times truer to-day 
than it was 66 years ago. And yet, Sir, when the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee has taken that as a text and made a recommendation here, the 
Honourable the Home Member does not want to respect it. Sir, at page* 
87 J of that Beport the CivE Justice Committee says: 

'‘Many execution petitions are filed merely to satisfy the requirements of the law 
of limitation according to which a decree has to be kept alive by application every 
three years. In such oasej the decree-holder does not proeaedTwitb the application and" 
never intended to do so.*^ 

( 535 ) 
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[Mr. C. Duraiflwamy Aiyangar.] 

And at page 402 of that Report the Civil Justice Committee makes a 
specific recommendation with reference to Article 182 which is the subjeot 
of our consideration at present. At page 402 the Committee says: 

“ Section 48 has to be read with Article 182 of the Limitation Act. This would 
ordinarily mean that the decree-holder can execute his decree at any time within 
tlK)8e 12 years; but under Article 182 he has to apply every three years to keep the 
decree alive; otherwise though section 48 allows 12 years his decree will become barred 
by limitation. This provision has led to an enormous number of frivolous applications 
and the statistics to which we referred in the beginning of Chapter 29 are swollen by 
reason of this requirement. Opinion is almost unanimous that the rule requiring 
mppliOationB to ^ filed inside the three years’ limitation should'*'be deleted and we 
recommend this with a view to save the time of the court and of the parties. It has, 
however, been suggested that if this is done there will be some room for fraud in 
regard to ex pnrtf decrees. We think that though this is a possible danger, it is not 
lor that purpose necessary to retain the provision in question. Other remedies can be 
4 >rovided.” 

Sir, after making this distinct recommendation the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee considered some subsidiary points and at the tail end of it they 
unfortunately introduce the fatal sentence which has been taken advantage 
of by the Honourable the Home Member. In the last sentence they 
say: 

“If, however the Article is to continue ** 

On this expression “ if, however,” the whole of this Bill has been built 
up .... 


The Honouiable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Will the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber read the rest of the sentence? 


Mr. 0. Duraiswaxny Aiyangar: 1 will read it: 

dale oflhe l«t .ppHoat,on U not from the 

(application.” “ *n® ^der on noh previous 

Opinion is at present practioaily unanimous on that Inttor n • • 

solicitor or attorney drafting a Bill shoulS pSer thU ovS^aTd’aW^the 

12 Noon. «lthough he has printed only that portion of it in the 

<nu- . Statement of Objects and Reasons. In the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons the Honourable the Home Member commences with 
■t l of :i: ‘he recommendation and omits the main reeo^eSJ 

tiw of the Civil Justice Committee. Sir, we are asked to give consent 

‘he I^ews Delays Com- 

mittee has been organized at a grejit cost in order to bring down delevs 

k incr^Minu 'o ‘he Honourable the Home Memb» 

w increasing the delay m the execution applications: he is 

honest respectable gentleman, to be a oourt-biid, to be alwam to t^' 

interiooutojy applications. Is tbat?«he 
purp^ hew, Si^ As s.. practising lawyer, ffir, the more the mentor tor 
me, bu^ Sir, I feel that as a speck in this august assemblage of tegida^ 
tors I should do my duty in order to lessen the troubles of a deene-hdder. 
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Now, section 48 of the Civil Procedure Code gives a period of 12 years 
within which he can come at any time when there is a favourable opppr-r 
tunity for him to realise the fruits of his decree and execute it; but, Sir, 
Article 182 recommended by the Honourable the Home Member for re¬ 
juvenation asks the decree-holder day after day to remain in court, put 
in application after application for the execution of the decree, and incur 
further costs over and above what he may be able to realise as the ultimate 
fruits of his decree. Sir, arc we to lend our support to a measure like 
this? I submit, Sir, that we ought not to do it. 

Sir, it may be asked if by the rejection of this Bill altogether whether 
we shall not be taking away the little benefit which the Honourable the 
Home Member may confer upon the decree-holder by altering the time 
from which the limitation should run for a further application for the exe¬ 
cution of the decree. Sir, what he offers to the decree-holder is practically 
nothing; it is really nothing. If the Honourable the Home Member will 
peruse the whole of article 182, he will himself find that he confers 
absolutely no benefit at all. He uses the expression which says: 

“ If, however, it is decided to retain Article 182 in its present form, the Committee 
recommend that it should he amended so as to provide that the period of three years 
should begin not from the date of the last application for execution, but from the date 
of the last order on such a previous application.” 

Now, Sir, what does it matter to us whether he puts in his execution peti¬ 
tion after the final order is passed or as Article 182 stands, from the date 
of any order when he takes a step in aid of execution. Sir, no decree- 
holder will be so foolish as to file an execution application in court and 
after 8lce])ing for 3 years come in again for a fresh execution. He must 
be an absconder from a lunatic asylum if he does so. No court will pennit 
him to do so. The court will press him either to withdraw the application 
or reject it. What, benefit does the amendment confer on such a decreet- 
holder who is necessarily bound to take some step in aid oj the execution 
of the decree now and then when he once files an execution application? 
Therefore, Sir, by dropping this Bill altogether we do not Jose anything. 
If, on the other hand, the Honourable the Home Member makes up his 
mind to lessen the number of execution applications, to lessen the num¬ 
ber of times that an applicant will have to come to court, to diminish the 
costs of execution which are ever increasing, and finally to limit and 
lessen all these difficulties of the decree-holder, then. Sir, he will be con¬ 
ferring a real benefit, otherwise there is absolutely no good of entertainipg 
a measure like this. 

Sir, two years after the Civil Justice Committee laid its Beport on the 
table of the Honourable the Home Member, we have got this smalT 
modicum of measure. When are we going to see the end of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Civil Justice Committee? His Excellency Lord 
Beading gave us the Laws Delays Committee, and it is time for His 
Excellency Lord Irwin to think of a Legislation Delays Committee? Sir, 

I trust that the Honourable the Home Member will not allow me to* 
pursue my opposition to this measure, but will on the other hand consent 
to a Select Committee being formed so as to put right this one .... 

. ^ 'f 

Prwddant; There is no motion before the House for a Select Com- 

Ittittee. 

Hr. 0« Bnraltwiany Atyangar: I am only recommending 
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Mr. JPwrtdtnt:"You 'ihould have moved for a reference to Select Com* 
mittee. 

Mr. C* J>iiraiiwaii|y Aiyangar: 1 have finished my speech, Sir. 

Mr. 3 . M. Bmuiatt (Home Department: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
.must begin .by congratulating the Honourable and learned Member from 
the ceded districts of Madras on the course which he has taken. He has 
.abandoned! 1 understand, his motion for a Select Committee, and I also 
tunderstand that he has abandoned, because he has anticipated in this 
motion, his laitsir motion for the deletion of the whole of Article 182, and 
he has taken the simple and straight-forward course of opposing this Bill 
tfrom the outset. Sir, it seems to me he does it on two grounds. First 
be says that the deletion of Article 182 was the recommendation of the 
Civil Justice Committee. Now, Sir, I think any one who has dealt with 
this subject has scanned with some interest and with some care what the 
Civil Justice Committee did say on this subject, and although the Honour¬ 
able Member did read to the House those parts of the Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee’s Report which seemed to be in his favour, I submit, Sir, that he 
did not give their final recommendations to the House nor did he give the 
gist of their recommendations. I do not wish to read all that they said, 
but I think the House will be satisfied with two references. The Com¬ 
mittee actually do say: 

“ Our recommendation is that ordinarily the execution of a simple money decree 
shall be barred After six years, but that the decree holder shall be entitled to apply 
to the Court which has passed the decree.*' 

And so on. That is to say, they reduced the period of limitation running 
under section 48 in the case of money decrees only and in all other decrees 
they left the law as it stands. They did not propose to delete the provisions 
of the law which impose a limitation on applications for execution. They 
go on to say that if you do not do that, then do what we now propose to do 
in the Bill . . . „ 

Mr. 0. DuraiBwamy Aiyangar: May 1 know, Sir, whether that sugges¬ 
tion about the money decrees for six years is not by way of amendment 
to section 48 of the Civil Procedure Code and not to Article 182 of the 
Limitation Act? 

Mr* J. M. Dnnnatt: The point that 1 am trying to moke first is that 
the Civil Justice Committee did not propose the deletion of Article 182, 
that is to say, they did not take the ground on which my Honourable 
friend and learaed Member opposes this motion. The short answer is 
this. The Civil^ Justice Committee wdth groat care made an exhaustive 
table at the end of the Report containing their recommendations, and no¬ 
where do they mention in their tablo the deletion of Article 182. The table 
is at "page 018, and their proposal is the amendment of section 48 with a 
.corresponding alteration in Article 182, and not the deletion of Article 182 
to bur execution decrees after 6 years. The Civil Justice Committee, Sir, 
did not propose, in fact nowhere did they propose to delete Article 182. 

The second ^und, Sir, on which he proposes to delete Article 182 
and says that this House should not consider this mild Bill, is that Article 
T82 nnd^ the whole procedure of requiring the decrees to be kept alive by 
■^plication for execution is l^pd. Well. Sir, it is a part of the law whiohi 

^ ® limitation for the 

last 76 yean at least and looking at the foftn erf the law, it », I imagine. 
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designed, in the first place, to keep judgment debtprs aware of decrees 
.and of the position in which they stand. I think the House will not 
.agree to allow a judgment debtor, as my Honourable friend by deleting 
Article 182 would do, to sleep on his decree for say 11 years. To expect the 
Court, on an application 11 years after the decree, to adjudicate not between 
the original parties to the decree but their representatives who may have 
no notice and to settle the questions which may have arisen in the mean¬ 
time concerning, for instance, satisfaction out of court, is to ask the court, 
after a long period, to deal with matters which are so obscured by the 
dapse of time that a fair and just decision is a maiter of extremely high 
difficulty. I tWnk the House, Sir, will perhaps agr o that the deletion 

Article 182, whereby we would turn our backs on a provision of law 
which for many years, perhaps a century, has been regarded as essential, 
is a very serious step to take and prima facie it would lead to great diffi¬ 
culties in doing justice between judgment creditors and judgment debtors. 

Finally, Sir, my Honourable friend says that the Bill gives us nothing. 
Well, Sir, he praised the Civil Justice Committee in high terms where 
it suited him, but, when it comes to this recommendation, which also 
has the support of the Civil Justice Committee, he is silent. (Mr. C. 
Duraiawamy Aiyangar: “How far is their recommendation?'*) Sir, it is a 
recommendation of the Committee. When the Civil Justice Committee 
•supports and in fact originates this proposal, he is silent as regards the 
great authority which that recoipmendation carries* 

For these reasons, Sir, I should like the House to proceed at once to 
the consideration of this small and useful—not to a first degree useful, but 
•certainly useful—measure and to take it into consideration. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Kural): Sir, to me this small Bill does not seem to be a very conten¬ 
tious one. I admit that it does not confer any great advantage upon the 
decree holder, but then I am not prepared to agree with my Honourable 
friend over there that it may do any harm to the decree holder. In any 
case, it will extend the time by a few months. However, I am not pre¬ 
pared to agree with him that the consideration of the Bill should be 
rejected at this stage. But, in order to come to a compromise or settle¬ 
ment, I move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and I hope 
that the Honourable the Home Member will also agree to the propos^. 
It will nOit take a very long time, it is a very small Bill and in one or two 
days’ sittings, after the meetings of the House are over, we could go through 
the Bill and I think it would bo better if the Bill comes to this House with 
the unanimous report of the Select Committee and be unanimously 
carried through. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I should be very will¬ 
ing, as I always am, to meet the House in this matter of a Select Com¬ 
mittee, but really the Bill is so perfectly clear aijd, if you accept the 
principle of the Bill, there is nothing to refer to a Select Committee, 
heyond this question of drafting. If the Honourable Member does not like 
the drafting, he could bring it up at the consideration stage. I ai the 
Hpus^ to take the motion into consideration. 

Mr* PTMAdant: The original question was: 

"That the further to emend the Indien Limitetion Act. 1008 for a 
purpoee fAmiwidfiMt of Article 182 of Schedule 1), be taken into eoneideretion." % 
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Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“ That tha Bill be referred to a Select Committee." 

The question I have to pul is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mx, Fretident: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for a certain 
purpose, bt taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill." 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I move, Sir, 

** That for the words ‘ final orders * the words ‘ last order * be substituted." 

“Orders" will have a very dubious meaning, and of course it will bo 
a difficulty to find out from how many orders ^he limitation commenced. 
The plurd must therefore be singular As to the word “final" being 
changed to “last", I have taken the phrase from the Statement of Objects 
and Beasoiis and from the Civil Justice Committee’s lieport. But, if the 
Government persists in having “final" as a question of prestige, I have 
no objection. Anyhow, if the Honourable the Home Member finds no 
objection, he may change it into “last order". 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Das (Law Member): Sir, the Government 
oemsidered this matter and, as a matter of fsict, although the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons speaks of “last order", the final order really gives 
a definite order from which time can run. Now, take a case where appli¬ 
cation has been made for circulation; circulation orders have been made 
and then it has not been proceeded with Which is the last order^ On 
the other hand, final order gives you a definite last order from which time 
may run, and to avoid future confusion, the Government thought it better 
to use the words “final order" instead of "last order". I think “final 
order" is better. 

Maulvl Muhanmxad Yakub; May I know, Sir, what is the use of having 
the plural? Why do you use tlie word "orders"? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am quite prepared to take 
the word "order" for the word “orders". If the Honourable Member will 
•move »that for the word "final orders" the word "final order" be substitut¬ 
ed I will accept that amendment on behalf of Government. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I will allow that to be moved by vou, 

Bir. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Then, I move that amendment. Sir. 

Mt. President: Amendment moved: 

*' That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ' final ordws * the' words * final order 
iM substituted." 

The motion was adopted. 
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Hr. 0. Duratowaxny Aiyaugar: Sir. my next amendment is a very im¬ 
portant one: 

That to clause 5 of the said Article the following words shall bo added, namely :— 
* or the date of any final decree passed m a suit directing a refund of any amount 
realised by the decree-holder in execution of a decree.’ ” 

Sir, I will mention to the House ono practical illustration which will 
show the necessity for this addition to clause 5 of Article 182. Supposing, 
Sir, a decree holder executes his decree (Sir, I want the Honourable the 
Home Member and the Honourable (he Law Member to attend to what 
I say) supposing. Sir, a decree holder executes a decree and, in the course 
of the execution of the decree, he receives by way of rateable distribution 
under section 63 certain amounts to satisfy the decree The decree is 
satisfied and ihe execution application is dismissed. Supposing, Sir, in 
the group of decree holders who have applic*d for rateable distribution under 
si'ction 73 one of the decree holders is declared not entitled to rateable 
distribution by the court and the person who is denied the rateable dis¬ 
tribution files a suit against those decree holders who have received rate¬ 
able distribution without paying anything to him, asking them to refund 
a proportion of the amount they have received on the ground that ho 
was also entitled to rateable distribution but was wrongly disallowed by 
the court which dislribiitid the money; then, Sir, you will find that the 
suit will go on for three or four \(‘arB and then finally, if the court decides 
that the pbiintifi di'cree ludder who was disallowed distribution by the 
distributing court was really entitled to it, and thi'reforc the other dc'cree 
holders who n^ceived the .amount must rtdund a proportionate' portion 
of the amount which they have received, the decree becomes unsatisfied 
•})ro tanto, and then if he comes to the Court asking for a further execu¬ 
tion of his decree, by that time his execution would have b(‘on barred 
under Article 182 and be is left without a renu'dy. This is a case w'hich 
actually occurred in our Conri, which was talo'n u]) to the* Madras High 
Court and my Honourable friend Mr Srinivasa Iyengar and 1 had to deal 
with it at various stages Mliis difficulty would be ol)viatod if to clause 5 
>ou add also the expression which I hav(' used in the amendment “or the 
date of any final decree passc'd in a suit directing a n'fund of any amount 
realised by the decree holder in execution of a decree/’. In that case, .Mie 
moment he is asked to disgorge a nortion of the amount which he has 
received in execution of the decree passc'd in a regular suit he will get 
a cause of action to revive his execution application and ask for execution 
of his own decree to the extent to which it became unsatisfied. In otJier 
respects, if such a suit w^as not brouo^ht, then his decree would have be¬ 
come satisfied completelv by the rateable distribution. I think you will 
be able to realise the real difficulty which the decree holders may ex¬ 
perience and consent to this small addition to clause 5 of Article 182 and 
T think I have practically convinced Mr. Tonkinson already oi^tside the 
House. (An Honourable Member: “The House must bo convinced.'*) 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: Sir, T may say at once that we 
accept the principle referred to by ithe Honourable Member. I think that 
is a case that should be provided for. But we have not had sufficient 
time to consider the wording bf the amendment. If the Honourable 
A^mber will be satisfied with this, we undertake to introduce an amend¬ 
ment in the Council ol^State embodying this principle, on the understand¬ 
ing that the HoAoprattn' Member withdraws this amendment. 

Mr. 0. l>iirfaavaOV?U9»Bgw: 1 withdraw the amendment. 
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The* amondmont was, by leave of tbo Assembly, withdrawn. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill- 
Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Bonoorable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Sir, I move that the Bill 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE STEEL IKDUSTllY (ritOTECTION) BILL. 

Presentation of the Heport op the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member lor Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee to which 
the Bill to provide tor the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India was referred. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesdav, 
the 8th February, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 8th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Asscmblv Cliflinber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Peevlntion of the spill :ad of Communal Iil-will. 

317. ’^Eumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the letter addressed to the Editor, Amnia Bazar Patrika, 
by Dinabandhu Achan/a which appeared in pacfc 6 of the P. Dak, Friday, 
January, 1927, issue of the journal? 

(b) If so, will Govemiiient be pleas(‘d to state what action, if any^ is 
being taken to find out the real significance of such letters as the corre¬ 
spondent and Pandit Sukemath are said to have received and to prevent 
communal ill-will likely to be caused by such letter? If no action is bedng 
taken, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
the letter. 

(b) The question whether any action is required on it is ne for con¬ 
sideration by the local authorities. 

Health op Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

318. *Xumar Ganganand Sinha: 1. Have Government made inquiries 
as to the health of Mr, Subash Chandra Bose? If so, how is he? If they 
have made no inquiries, why? 

2. Has the attention of Gd^emment been drawn to the resolution of 
the Calcutta Corporation passed unanimously on the 26th instant, and 
the statements made by its Mayor on that occasion? 

3. In case Mr. Bose is ill, what arrangements have been made for his 
treatment and nursing? Are Government prepared to allow the members 
of his family to attend and give such medical assistance as he or any 
member of his family deems necessary? If not, why? 

4. Are the Government of India or the Bengal Government considenng 
the question of releasing him or bringing him down to* Calcutta for treat¬ 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have recently explained 
to the House that, while the Government of India accept general responsi¬ 
bility for the policy under which the Bengal detenus are restrained, and 
the application of that policy in the case of Eegulation III prisoners is a 
matter for the^ Government of India, in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act prisoners, it is a matter f r the Government of 

( 543.^ ) 
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Bengal. Mr- Subash Chandra Bose is detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and 1 will forward, for the consideration of the 
Government of Bengal, a copy of my Honourable friend’s question and the 
answer w’hich I have given 


MOTION FOB ADJOUHNMKNT. 

PosTroM.Mi>T or •in (’onmuluatiox of the Ixpian Cirulncy Bill. 

Mr. President: 1 have nceived the following notice of motion for 
adjourriintml ot the House from Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 

“ T lieroli.v i^i\e notice that I shall move for an adjournment of the House to consider 
e definite iilattei ol un/eiit public importance, namely, the seiious situation created 
by tlie (leci'sKm ot the tb)\einnieni in putting off the consideration of the Indian 
Currency Bill till after tlfe disposal of the Kaihvay Budget and till after the prc.seru,- 
ation of the General Budget.” 

The dt‘cision of llic Government was announced only \t‘8terday and it 
seems to till' Chair that, if that decision is to In' called into question with 
an;^ cfYeet i)(«*vvei’n now' and thi' 7th ot March, tliere is no other method 
for doing so lhal I can think of excep.^ the one jiroposed in this uotioe. 
The motion then*fore, seems to me to b(‘ prima facie in order and I would 
like to lu‘ar Government if they have any objection. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home IMember): Sir, on a 
point ol order tor on the merits of this particular application I do not pro¬ 
pose to enter. But 1 W’ould suggi'si to you, Sir, that tho Chair, as in¬ 
deed you indicated the other da\, sliould w'aich very jealously these motions 
for adjournment, as they reipiire, if I may suggest to you and as indeed 
you said \ourself, to lie restrained or the business of tlie House wdll he 
disturbt'd very frequently. On the particular point before tlie House 
I submit for your consideration that Government has undoubtedly the 
right to set down its business on its owui day as it likei. If it exercises 
that right contrary to the general feeling in the HousC it prejudices its 
own case. ]fut in that n*s[)ect I siiggi*st it must be allowed to take its 
luck like any oMier M(‘inh(’r. If it appoints a dale wdiich is not satis¬ 
factory to the House, it mnv he presumed that the House will show its 
dislike by apfiroaching the Bill, or w^hatover the matter might be, in a 
spirit of host.ilit\. The suggestion which lies behind this proposed motion 
is that the date will prejudice unfairly the decision sought to be obtained 
in connection wdth the* Bill. Sir, that is a matter for comment in the 
dobr^V w'hich could be raised on the motion itself. Therefore, I suggest, 
file dale having been fixed, the matter is in the first place not urgent, and, 
pecondly^ that the proposed motibii offends agamst the nih* against 
anticipation. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian MiTchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) * Sir, 1 wash to submit, in reply to what has been said by the 
Honourable the Ticader of the House, that whilst Government may be 
conceded to have the right to set down their business in this House to 
suit their own convenmneo, the business w'hich Government bring up 
before this House affects the whole, country, and, therefore, this side of 
the House also should hove a right in saying how Government should 
set down their business. This caijpot be challenged, because, as a rule. 
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'Government respect the v'isht's of this side of the House in arranging 
their business. The question before this House, Sir, that is the siibject- 
mf«Her of the motion for adjournment peculiarly affects the public* in¬ 
terests. The liailway Budget is to be considorc'd b\ this House in the 
thi^d week of this month. As I Understood from the prognuimu* that was 
mentioned to us, this House will be called uj)on to vote ])eniHnds for 
Grants for ithe Kailway Budget from the 21st of this month Knowing 
that the ratio is to be taken into consideration on the 7th of next month, 
how can this House, Sir, proceed to consider the Demands for (Iranis vhen 
we bear in mind that the difference in ^ht* Kailway Budget, ca])ital and 
revenue, owing to the ratio being !«. Ad. or Is. Od. will amount to close 
upon 2i crores of rupees. T fe(*l. Sir, that if any motion for adjournment 
of the House submitted to you had the siroiigest case at an^ iiine this 
one ought to be considend to have* that. If the House is to consider the 
question from the point of view of Is. r>d. on which basis ^ the whole 
Budget I und(Tstand is likely to he framed, the decrease' in expenditure 
on Kajhvnvs alone wall be one crore of rupees Tf suhsequenth th(' ratio 
is altered, this House will i.ot bt* able to cut down the ('Xpenditure, and 
to that ('xtent this \\ill be n positivcK wrong lead to giv(* to this House 
at the time of considc'rat’on of Demands for Grants for Knihva\s- T there¬ 
fore submit that this qiK'stion is perfeeth in ord('r and must he regardtd 
as a matter of urgent public imj)ortance. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett {Finance* Member): S,ir, I would 
submit that the point which Sir Purshoiamdas Tliakurdas has raised about 
the Kailv\a\ Budget can ver\ well be dealt ^\ith on the Kaihva\ Budget, 
and that the objection of anticipation is evc'ii stronger in view of what 
he lias said- The dipricult\ that he will Ix' in will hi', not that he will 
vote too much for the Kailw’ay Budget expenditure, but too little. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore turn North 
Arcot: Non-Mulianmiadnn Uural): Sir, on the question of the urgency of 
this motion, T would like to sav a word. I'hc' Honourable the Finance 
Member said that at the rate of Is. wo will not) be voting too much but 
too little for th^Kailw^av Budget. The Kailway Budget grants wdll be 
finished bv nbouF th(' third wec'k of tliis month; the -voting of grants will 
be finished and the Govt'mmeiit will be empowered to spend that money. 
If the ratio is later on to be alfcred io Is. Ad,, it would mean an increase 
in Kailway expenditure; and if at the time of voting we know what this 
increase will be, we may perhaps he enabled to make the necessary cuts 
in the direction that we think proper. But by postponing the discussion 
of the ratio to a later date we arc deprived of the real power that is vested 
in this House to regulate Kail way expenditure, and therefore, I submit 
this is a matter of very urgent importance .to this House. 

Hr. President: The Chair is usually very unwilling to admit motions^for 
adjournment of the House which interrupt the ordinary business of ^he 
House, except when a clear case is made out for that purpose. In this case 
ihe only objection taken by the Home Member is that the matter is not 
urgent. Well I .thought that every section of this Hou»e considered 
this, matter of an urgent character. The Government themselves had to 
consider this question so urgent as to convene a meeting of .the Executive 
Council and pass judgment on the qu^tion whether the Katio Bill should 
be taken up for consideration immediately or postponed till immediately 
«fter the introduction of the General Budget. It does not lie in their 
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mouth to say the matter is not urgent. The Home Member caMot com¬ 
plain if ithe Chair agrees with Government in considering this matter 
urgent. I therefore rule the motion iii order. Does any Member object 
to leave being given to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar? As no Member objetsts^ 
I intimate that leave is granted and the motion will be taken up for 
discussion at 4 o’clock or earlie** if the business of the day concludes 
earlier. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY OOFNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have 
been elected to the panel for the Central Advisory Council for Railways: 

Jiieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 

Khan Bahadur Nawabznda Saiyid Ashrafuddin Ahmad, 

Mr. Ambica Prasad Sinha, 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Hap Kasim, and 
Sir Purshcitnrndas Thakurdas. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

Mr. President: The next item on the Agenda is the election of 7 Mem¬ 
bers as members of the Select Committee on the amendment of Standing 
Orders. Eight members have been nominated, out of which Pandit Nila- 
Das hm withdrawn his Icandidatigre. I thex^ore declare the 
following Members duly elected: 

Mr. L. Graham, 

Mr. H. Tonkinson, 

Mr. M. Keane, 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, 

Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, and 
Mr. M. S. Aney. 

RESOLUTION rc AMALGAMATION OF THE OEIYA-SPEAKING 

TRACTS. 

Pandit XTilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
beg to move: 

That this Assembly ri^ommends to the Governor Qeaeral in Council to be 
pleased to take immediate steps to put or publish the sdieiaeB of putting all Oriva- 
speaking tracts under one local administration.*’ ^ 
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To the Government this is not a new subject. It has been before the 
country practically in the forefront of our political issues for the last 
25 years or so- The history of this movement is a very long one, and 
since 1908, when first the then Homo Secretary considered it necessary 
that all Oriya-speaking tracts shbtlld be put under one administration, for 
some reason or other of purely administrative convenience it has been 
postponed from time to time. We are given assurances that all our 
outlying tracts should come under one (rovemment. Sometimes some 
hope of a sub-province has been put forward but nothing praetieal has 
come of it yet which would satisfy the Ori;ya people. In 1920, just 
towards the end of the’ last Imperial Legislative Council, a Kesoliftion 
was moved by the Honourable Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha on this subject. 
Government gave assurances that they would enquire into the matter and 
probably they meant to do something as early as tin* Keforms scheme 
was put into operation. Practically tln^ first term of the Eeform Council 
was over and the Government did not move in the matter. At the 
beginning of the second term, to a question of my friend Mr. B. Das, 
Oovernnu'nt however agreed to institute' a committee of enquiry^ so far as 
the Madras Ori\as are eonc<'rned Accordingly the PhUlip-Duff Com¬ 
mission were sent out to enquire into the matter and their report, though 
it lias not been published to all the Members of the House, has been 
published ni the office After all their (‘nqiiiries in tlu' Gan jam and 
Vizagapatarn districts they have made out a clear case that the* people 
expressed a very strong desire and anxi(‘ty to be unitc'd \\ith their fellow- 
men in the presc'nt division of Orissa—I mean the* four or five districts 
in Bihar and Orissa In case of a few of these outl\ing loc'alities in 
the Oanjam and Vizagapatarn districts then' ma;^ be some' difference of 
opinum on account of our census figures; but 1 rna\ here inform the House 
that Ori\as havt' been under several adminisiritions in several tracts, 
and practicallv in each of the tracts an intermediary ruliti, race with 
vested interests has been created, and th(' Bengal Government puts it 
clearly that the census supervisors and enumerators are afraid to record 
people as Oriya-speakinr, because thev fear if they put it like that, the 
tract will be transferred to Orissa- It is there in the letter which was 
written to the Bengal Government and came to the Government of India 
in 1922. Actually the Superintendent of Census at a meeting of enu¬ 
merators and supervisors heard it remarked l)^ one of them that they 
were not willing to record people as Oriya-speaking even though they 
liad evidence to that effect. 

I may quote the passage: 

(in the gathering of Enumerators and Supervisors). 

“ I heard someone say that if there is a large number of Oriyn-spoaking popula¬ 
tion at Danton, there is every likelihood of Danton being transferred to Balasore.’* 

This was the remark he heard. It is in a letter by Mr A. M. Chakra* 
varty, Circle Officer, rcgardii^g Ori\ a-speaking poodle in Danton and 
Miohanpur, dated the 5th July, 1921. 

Another reason is advanced that the expression of desire on the part 
of the people is sometimes due to agitation* It may be a fact that 
when a movement is started some h'aflcrs create a public opinion in 
favour of something which they know will be conducive to the interests 
of the country. Ordinary people do not understand generally 
Ithe future of any new movement and it is a fact everywhere 
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in the world that opinions are created when the masses are not in a posi* 
tion to understand what is what. But before I go into the history of 
this movement and criticise it, I should like to enlighten the House about 
wliat Orissa is, what it m history and what are its claims for be¬ 
ing constituted as a separ.Me province or to be put under one adminis¬ 
tration, as I have called it, for I am put in mind of a very curious inci¬ 
dent- 1 was talking to one of my friends in this (House—I mean the 
last House. He asked me, whore T came from. I said “Orissa”. He 
looked as if he* could not understand me- (Laughter.) Yes; it was 
a fact; then I s/tid, Bihar and Orissa. He said “Yes, yes; it is some¬ 
where near Assam.” I need not say what then followed and how I ex¬ 
plained where I came from- But it i-; perhaps a fact that our people 
being for the Inst .^\vo hundred years in a state of practical vivisection, so 
to SUV, othtT people in India do not sometimes understand who we are 
and who w(‘ were. 

The present Orissa inherits tin* culture of Ihrei* ancient provinces; one 
is Kalinga, another is Ihkal, and the third is Udra. Ancient Kalinga 
was the first colony of the Aryans on the fringe of th(‘ Dravida country. 
The clear history extends so far back as the 7th century B. C. It com¬ 
prises the coastal strip from Calcutta or Taiuluk to tlie southern extre¬ 
mity of (lanjam. This was the Kalinga, ^\hich was conquered by Asoka, 
the King of Magadha, whose coiKpiests imide a saint of him- Kalinga 
had a robust culture and the present colossal art of Orissa wdiich is a 
distinct type of Aryan art is tlu* nnmant of the tle\elopment of ancient 
Kalinga art, which in original ma\ he found evt-n now in the cave 
temples of Orissa- The sea-faring habits and navis, ation of Kalinga are 
well known. The name Bijay Singha is w(*ll known to Indian history. 
He himself is claimed by four provinces, Orissa, Bengal, (Tujrat and 
B\irum. But it is a certain fact that his wdh' who accompanied him to 
Ce\lon and colonised and civilised that land belonged to Kalinga. She 
was the daughter of the King of Kalinga; and the colonisation of Kalinga 
in Burma and the Eastern Arehipelago, is also a fact of history. The 
local name of the present l^egu is Ossa, which is a corruption of Orissa, 
and some temples in Burma were constructed after the pattern of the 
cave temples of Udnygiri in Orissa- Kalinija navigation was still being 
practised in Orissa till the seventies of the last century when it w’as 
practically crushed out of existence h\ the high export duty on saltpetre 
and the salt trade which was killed on account of the ballast svstem of 
forc'ign saltrr-fon'ign salt being carried into this country as ballast- It 
was still living in Balasore and some other coastal towns in Orissa till 
pi;getically the latter half of the last century and the sloops and small 
ships in a hrok(‘n state may still be found in some seaports of Orissa. 

’riu'n again Kalinga wtis a strong Buddhist centre of culture: the 
Buddhist religion made a stronghold there; when it was again Hinduisod 
th(' stream of culture came from the Udra country which extended over 
the South-east portion of the present Central Provinces; and I may say 
here thai the pnsent temple of Jngtinnnlh, which stands out as a religious 
monument throughout India, is a gift of .^he Udras, and the present 
Orissan culture niav w(»M he proud of tliat temple where no caste or un- 
touchnbility is in practice. You will find it nowhere else in India. The 
culture is ptirely Orissnn; Orissa has kept it up, but that Orissa is not 
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recognised to bo a distinct individual factor in the Indian federation of 
races. 

Of Utkal I should not say more and tire the patience of this House, 
by detaining them any longer in the domains of ancient history. It 
would be seen, however that the ancient Utkal influence came from the 
side of Singhbhurn and added many permanent and highly delicate ele¬ 
ments (^f civilisation and advancement to this synthetic stream of 
culture- Thus it stands out as a fact that we in Orissa from ancient 
times developed a distinct and individual culture of our own, whose 
identity could not be killed, though the attempt has been perhaps serious¬ 
ly #nd continuously made to kill it for about two hundred years. 

Orissa was in history alw’a\s a soparate province'. It is not in this 
20th century that we appeal to the Briti*-!) administration for the first 
time and claim it to be so. History show’s, Sir, that ii w’as always a 
separate province not only maintained nn\ho\v wdth its slt'iuler revenue, 
but it w’as a flourishing Stat(‘ Bven during w’ars wdth neighbouring 
races it could build up a robu-^t art and literature and it could spend 
enormously on religions art and other institutions of ndigioiis and social 
importanct*. I'he extent of Orissa which is now' chunk'd to be frortF 
Midnapore to the southern point of Ganjain and from the shores of the 
sea to somewhere beyond Singhbhurn and in the Eastern Central Pro¬ 
vinces is not a recent disco\er\ In olden tinn s it wais niiieh larger in 
extent and a pow’erful kingdom- FA(‘n during the ])alni\ (bus of Ball- 
mini, Viia\aTiagararn and Ihaigal, our kim^ kept up thi‘ir independence 
and carried their mighty peasant militia into the very heart of those 
countries and our separatt' existence as an independmit race and kingdom 
W'as kept up till ,^he 1att('r half of tin* lOth century wh(*n no other pro¬ 
vince in India (‘\c(*pt Khandesh—wdiich perhaps succumbed about the 
same time—kept its independence against the Imperial Moghul anus. 
Th(’U w’hen Akhar took it, he understood tin* position. He ' ais a states¬ 
man, ,and not a mere conqueror. H(' could understand the noeessity 
of the sefiarate existence of the Oriya peojde and he made it into a separ¬ 
ate province Throughout the Moghul rule it remained separate, and 
so I must inform the House that our IMiihammadans ar*^ n resp{‘ctablo 
clas^ of people, and tlu'refore in Orissa yon will seldom find any tension 
between the Hindus and Muhammarlans, nor has any kind of communal 
rowdyism ever disturbed the peaceful atmosphere of that land. 

Then conquest after conquest came, and w’e w^ere treated like a foot¬ 
ball- Perhaps during the British r^^gime mattc'rs have ht*en carried to 
extreme lengths- Sometime liefore the time of the battle of PlasRcjy it 
W’as made a part of Bengal. A little befort' that it was giv(‘n to Nag|)ur. 

I do not know whether—and it is quite probable that—Orissa was given 
in lieu of the tribute of Bengal to the Malirattns hv the Governor of Bengal 
und<*r the influence of the mfrchnnts of Calcutta who were afraid of the 
Mahrattn raids. Then again it w as made a jairt of the Central Provinces. 
During the second Maliratta War, it was again thrown on to Bengal, and 
w’hat happened? Th<' famous hislorian in his statistical accounts, I 
mean Sir W W. Hunter, has admitted how’ the British Government 
was responsible for the famine and poverty of our ancient land- It was 
in'Calcutta that the headquarters of Orissa w’ere situated and wdthout 
practically any notice to the Oriyns our znmindaris were sold in Calcutta 
for paltry sums, and many of our 7amindars now are therefore absentee 
zemindars, and they live in Calcutta. This iq distinctly an act of the 
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British 'Govemmenfc, as has been pointed out very rightly by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, in his statistical accounts of Bengal* 

This has been our fate, Sir. Since that time we have been made some¬ 
thing like a commodity- When it is necessary for the safety and happi* 
ness of a major province, we have been thrown about, either partially or 
wholly, practically like a football. The last of such cruel and heinous ex¬ 
periments was made in putting us with Bihar. Perhaps the Government 
remember that we were told that we were to supply the sea-board to Bihar. 
If by supplying the sea-board was meant that we were to wash the feet of 
Bihar by the gentle offerings of the breezy waves of our hoaiy^ and 
sacred coast of ancient Kalinga, one could well understand it. Or, was 
there any Jjort open? Was the sea coast of Orissa developed? Was 
anything at all done to call Orissa a sea-board of Bihar? It was simply 
an experiment to siippl}^ a portion of feeder land to Bihar to enable it 
to maintain itself as a separate province. 

ttaulvi A. H. Katique (Central Provinces: Muhammadan): Do you 
want that Orissa should be a separate province independent of, and dis¬ 
tinct from, Bihar, and that it should have no concern with Bihar? 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, we should like to be a separate province 
as Assam or the Central Provinces Assam has been made into a separ¬ 
ate province \Mth practically the same or even less population and with 
about the same amount of revenue It has not jet got a High Court 
nor even a Universitv, but it is recognised as a si'parate province, and the 
people are expected to determine and rule over their own destinies, 
while we an* alwavs being thrown about It is quite natural that w^e 
should like to be a separate province ns We have been throughout the 
wurse of our history, but for about these 2()0 >cars, when on account of 
the hiult of the Imperial Government we have been thro\An about from 
place to place, as 1 have said, like a football, and we have been vivisect¬ 
ed and thrown in portions heie and there And it is natural that even 
at a great risk to our economic life we should much like to be a separate 
province But perhajis here I feel called upon to refer to the amend¬ 
ments of my friends from Puhar. 

They alwa\s like 1o put in an amendment to say that we should 
remain* under'Bihar and Orissa, not the present Orissa Division but a 
little biffker territorv When in 1921 early m the Beforms a Besolution 
was moved in the Bihar and Onssa Council, such an amendment failed, 
and the Besolution as T have put it now was unanimously passed. I 
do not know.what charm there is in putting in the words under the 
odmmistralion of Bihar and Orissa’’. I have ^eft the question quite 
open 1 have said “under one administration w'lth the distmct inten¬ 
tion ihal 1 do not commit injself either to remain under Bihar and 
Orissa or to he a separate province, which latter course we should like 
very much Here I maj be allow^ed to put in a word about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being under nnv other province. If the ex- 
penmont to tug us on to some o^her province like n barge to a st('am boat is 
to on, tlxMi 1 ihink it wonld be much better first if we are taf^ed on to 
the Contn.l I'r .vince^, for there we shall count for somothinR. Popu- 

Istion i« tfiro-e and the rsilwav eommuniefltion from Cuttack to 

Ssmbalpur. which i« undel- contemplation 1 understand, mav bo extended 
up to Nagpur throus'h some station on the Bengal Nagpur Eariway, while 
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the Vizagapatam Harbour railway will also bL‘ another advantage. Or 
if we are to be put jjnder another province, then Bengal ^^ith its High 
Court and University, which have not only a tradition but which com¬ 
mand’ a certain amount of influence and independence, is nearer our 
home and is within easy reach of any part of Orissa, not more than 12 
hours rail journey. I do not know what charm there is in putting us 
with Bihar, to wash the feet of the province, as I have said. Patna is 
perhaps more distant from Cuttack than any other centre, and besides 
throughout our history we have newer been with Bihar. We were once 
with Bengal, then with the Central Provinces, and then w^e were thrown 
back into Bengal. It was only in 1911 that, to annul the partition of 
Bengal and to give Bihar some advantage of territory, we were put under 
Bihar. Still the wheels of Government sometimes arc calculated to 
crush our destinies and to dictate what wv should bo, and if it is still 
found convenient to the Government that we should be with Bihar we 
must submit to our destiny, but \ve should like all the Oriya-speakinj? 
people to be under Bihar together- That is the onl> desire now. We 
are practically a dying race under the present arrangements of adminis¬ 
tration, and in this state who or where are w’e to choose between Pro¬ 
vinces except that we appeal and plead for being under one administra¬ 
tion. For the present any adminislration that is given us w^o shall and 
we must accept, for tlierc is no otlier wav out. Then w'e shall wait 
and when w'e develop as a united race we shall compel the hands of our 
destiny, I mean the* Government, to give us a separate province, which 
is our hope and goal and without which we cannot have rest. And as to 
the redistribution of areas, wdiatev(‘r b(‘ the objections from the Government 
standpoint, if the Government do not put one and all' our areas together— 
that is. th(' remnant which still remains after all tlu’ killing agencies have 
been in opt’ration for ages and generations, nav, even centuries—if all 
those areas be not now" p\it together—if some* are still left or!—the process 
of killing in this present age will not continue any longer. It cannot, 
discontent wdll never vanish; it wdll still flourish even in the smallest 
outlying parts You mav sa\ that some parts of Bengal are unwilling, 
that the Central Provinces Government does not like the idea, or that 
a portion of Sin(i|hbhum is not naturalised in Oriya culture although it 
has taken that culture for tw’-o or three venerations; vou will see to .>our 
great disadvantage that the agitation will go on- The present age is an 
ufto of agitators in th(’ political world and our agitators—T confess it— 
will come out again into the outlying areas. They will again give you 
trouble and the question will not be finally settled till all our people still 
living arc put together under one administration, and, if possible, and as 
soon as possible, under a separate administration, a distinct provincial 
administration. 

Some suggestion has boon thrown out to us under the name 
of a sub-province. T do not understand, nor does my friend the Horn ur- 
able the Home Member there understand wiint it 'actually means. To 
call a province a sub-province is somew^hat odd. If I may define it now 
as I understand it, it is a province without a High Court and a University, 
which we are told w"e shall not be able to maintain independently, al- 
th<fugh I hold that in spite of the famished condition of our land and its 
economic disadvantages so often flung in our face w'e shall trv our best 
to maintain a separate University and a High Court. But if it is not 
found possible by the present masters of our destiny, it may be made 
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into a provincse like Assam, which has not a Univettity or a High Court- 
But what does a sub-province mean‘? That is smuething rather dero¬ 
gatory in name, and our people are afraid that by calling our provfnce » 
sub-province we may again be put under disadvantages- 

Mr. Presidant: Order, order. The Honourable Member from Orissa 
must now conclude his ob8t*rvations. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Tliank you. I should like rather to have a 
province like that than an administration witli the prefix “ sub " which 
would giv(} some one tlie id(‘a that we shall again be tagged on to another 
bigger province witli similar disadvantages to those under which we now 
have to live. With these words, Sir, I move my Hesoluiion. 

*Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (lioliiJkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Hiiral): Sir, I am sorry that Mnulvi Muhammad Shafee, 
Mauivi Badi-iiz-Zaman and Klian Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, the 
Mussalmnn representatives of the province of Bihar, are not present in the 
House this morning to rejiresent the views of their electorates. 1 think, 
Sir, 1 will not he able* to do justice to this subject as they would have 
done. But I should be failing in my duty if I did not give expression to 
the views of my co-religionists in thal province on this subject. Sir, I 
hold in iny hand a letter from Mr. Abdul Aze(‘z, Barrister-nt-Law, Secre¬ 
tary of the Bihar Provincijd Muslim League, \vhi(*h expresses Ihe views 
of th(‘ Mussalmans of Dial ])rovince on this subject and it riins as follows; 

“ I fim seridinjif you h copy of a Resolution passed at an extraordinary meeting of 
the Bihar Provincial Muslim League. The Mussalmana of Bihar feel strongly in the 
matter and they consider that if the motion is ncropted, it will l)«‘ a great Mow to 
their political prestige in the province. The inclusion of Onssa in the province of 
Bihar is re.sponsihle for tlio low percentage of tlic Mussalmans in the province, and 
if the other Oriya speaking tracts were to he brought under tbe^ province of Bihar, 
the penentage of Mussaliuans would still go dowm. The C)rissn Division, as it is, is a 
drain on the province, and if the Driya-.spenkiiig population in India aspires to a 
unit, a Keparnte political unit sIkmiM he created and any attempt to feiat them on 
Bihar should he op[K)sed.’* 

The matter was once agitati'd in the local Council and a piTUsal of the 
proceedings will make it clear that the trend of the debate was in favour 
of the creation of a separate unit. The Resolution which the Bihar Prov¬ 
incial Muslim L<*agiie jiassed is as follow’s: 

** Be.solved that tlie Bihar Prvivincial Muslim League is strongly opposed to the 
Resolution to he moved in the Legislative Assembly recommending the amalgamation 
of the Onya-speaking tracts with the Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, and requests the Muhammadan Members of the Assembly to oppose the Resolu¬ 
tion if moved." • 

(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. N* Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan): May I ask one ques¬ 
tion of the Honourable Member? Does the Besolution which my Honour¬ 
able friend has quoted ns being opposed to tlie amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts give any opinion of the Oriya Mussalmans? Were any 
Oriya Mussalmans represented? 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: I understand, Sir, that the population of 
the Mussnlmnns in Oriya-speaking tracts is infinitesimally small, they are 
one or two T^^'r cent., and* therefore their views on this subject have no 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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value; probably they had no chance to express their views. Well, even 
if the feelings of Muajalmans in Orissa were consulted, 1 consider it my 
duty to say that the Mussalman Members of this Assembly cannot support 
this Resolution. Of course we are not opposed to any general scheme of 
redistribution of the provinces in India. If a redistribution of Sind takes 
place, if a redistribution of other provinces in India takes place, if there 
is a general redistribution of the provinces in India, then we [ire not 
opposed to it. But I am sorry that we cannot support this Resolution as 
it stands. With these words, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

*MaulVi A. H. Natique: When the Honourable Mover has dearly 
stated that he wants a separate Orissa province, distinct from Bihar, the 
question of the Honourable Member (Maulvi ^Muhammad Yakub) does 
not come in at all. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh (MuzufTarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move thr following amendment: 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted :— 

‘ That this Assembly recommends to the (Governor (leneral in Council that he 
may lie pleased to take early steps to amalgamate all the Driya-speaking' 
tracts with tlie present Orissa Division of the Rrovince of Bihar and 
Orissa.’ ” 

I may at the outset state that wo fully s\m])uthise with our brethren in 
Orissa in their desire that all tlic areas which are now divided into sejiarate 
Ori\a tracts should he brought under oik' administration. Tlie object of 
my ainendint'nt is iruTelv to make tin* origiiuil Resolution more speeific, 
and to focus tlu' attention of tlie House* on a definite dear-eut-issue. Thero 
is no (juustion that opinion is almost unanimous in oBicial as well as non¬ 
official circles as /o the desirability of amalgamating all tho Ori\a-speaking 
tracts under one administration. So far back as 1003 Sir HerlxTt 
Risley, wlio was then the Home Secretary^ to tho GnvernTi'(*nt of India, 
said as f( Hows: 

“ The Covernmeut of Madras have repeatedly eomplaiiied of the anxieties imposed 
upon their adrainistintion by the great diversity of languages (Onya, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalfim and Cauurese) with which Madras Civilians are called upon to cope, and 
which render tho transfer of officers from one part of the presidency to another a 
matter in any case of great difficulty, and often of positive detriment to tho public 
interest.” 

The Government of India also. Sir, in Ihtar ](‘tt(T, dated the 3rd Decem¬ 
ber, 1003, said as fellows: 

” Such a scheme w^ould solve the question of language once for all. This change 
would relieve both the Central Provinces and Madras of a tronblesonfe excrescence 
upon their administrative system; and it would result in handing over the Oriya 
problem to one Government alone, on a scheme and with the unity that would admit 
of its being treated with consistency and efficiency.”* 

Later on. Sir Herbert Risley proposed that the Oriya-speaking tracts should' 
be amalgamated under one administration. The Bengal National Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce also supyiorted this proposal, and in tht*ir letter the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce made the following observation : 

” The Committee do not anticipate that any such change would prejudicially affect 
Mercantile interests.” ^ 

• But Lord Ampthill, who was then the Governor of Madras, took up a 
hostile attitude, and the matter was dropped. When Mr. Montagu came 
out to India in 1917 the Oriya representatives waited in a deputation on- 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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him, and a reference to the Oriya problem is made i|i: paragraph 246 of the 
Beport on CoDstitutional Eeforms. Mr. Stanley Bice, I.C.S., wrote a 
book Occasional Es^ys on South Indian Life in that book he refers 
to this problem in the following words: 

** OrisBE proper lies within the Province of Bengal and the people of Ganiam 
suffer in that tney have been separated from their brethren; they are foundling 
children, alien from the more favoured, because better recognised Dravidian races; 
alien even in the origin to which their ancestry has been traced.** 

Agaih the book says: 

“ The Oriya of Ganjam labours under two disadvantages. He is very far from 
Madras, and he inhabits only part of a District. He speaks a language which is 
jpoken in Bengal, but not in any part of the Madras Presidency save Ganjam.’* 

The Durbar despatch of 1911 pointed out: 

Orissa has long felt uneasiness at a possible loss of identity as a distinct com¬ 
munity.” 

Thus it will be seem that opinion is practically unanimous on the point. 
This question was brought up, Sir, in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
on the 20th Fi'bruary, 1920, when a Besolution on the lines of my amend¬ 
ment was moved by Mr. Sachidananda Sinha and supported by the late 
Mr. Surendranalh Banerji; and among other supporters of that Besolution 
I find ,th(* name of the Baja of Kanika, who wms then, 1 understand, the 
■only representative' of Orissa on the Council. Among other supporters of 
that Besolution, 1 find the name of Haji Chaudhri Muhammad Ismail 
IS V Khan. I invite the attention of Honourable Members of this 
^ * Houho to the remarks of a few representative gentlemen of 
Orissa itself. Tliis is to bo found in the Phillip-Duff Enquiry Beport 
which must bo in the hands of many Honourable Members. At page 6 
we read os follmvs: 

” The jfiemindar of Khallikote and Atagada, w^ho is President of the District Hoard 
of Ganjam, of the Zemindars’ Association of Ganjam and of the Khallikote College, 
Berhampur, is definitely of opinion that a separate Orissa is financially impracticable, 
that a union of Ori.ssa with an Andhra province would be di.stinctly injurious to the 
Oriyas, and that the immediate amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of Madras 
with Orissa is essential for the interests of all classes of Oriyas whether they be 
femindars or raiyats.” 

At page 10, again, we read as follows: 

** These deputations expressed the views of the enlightened Oriyas of Berhampur 
and the surrounding area nnd were unanimous in favour of amalgamation. We gathered 
that they preferred a separate Orissa province, but were on the whole in favour of 
union with Bihar and Orissa for the time being in the hope of securing their ultimate 
't)bject at a later date.”’ 

The conclusion of the Commission is as follow’s: 

” Our in<iuiry has shown that there is a genuine ld!hg-stending and deep-seated 
desire on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the Oriya-speaking tracts of 
Madras for amalgamation of these tracts with Orissa under one administration. By 
many we have been informed that it is inpnaterial whether that administration be 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal or Madras.” 

I win also quote the opinion, Sir, of my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das who 
has taken a keen interest in this question. He gave a press Interview last 
vear. I do not know whether he 4vas changed his opinion, but I hope he 
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has not. In the course of his interview, which is reported in the 
Searchlight of the 24th January, 1926, he said: 

** that he would like to see Orissa remaining with Bihar for another decade till even* 
tually Orissa became a separate province.*' 

We knew our friend, Sir, as an Engineer, and as a politician; but I find 
that he has blossomed forth into a full-fledged journalist. He is the 
editor of a paper called Young Utkal; and this is what he wrote so late as 
on the 9th December, 1926: 

“ We have advanced no further since 1903 or 1911. Let the Central Government 
unite the Oriya-speuking tracts under one Government for the present under the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and allow the progressive development of the Oriya 
race unhampered, ’ ’ 

Sir, at present, the Oriya-speaking tracts have been scattered over four 
provinces; a portion is in Midnapore in Bengal, a portion is in Singbhum of 
Chota Nagpur, Sarnbalpore and a small portion of Kaipur is in the Central 
Provinces, and a jiortion in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. 
There are only two or throe alternatives which may be considered by the 
House. One is to give a separate ])rovince all at once, or it may be joined 
with the present Orissa Division of Bihar and Orissa. If our friends of 
Orissa want to have a separate province of their own, we in Bihar will not 
stand in their way, but they must look into the financial aspect of the 
question also. Orissa is a poor province. It suffers from chronic starva¬ 
tion. Even rt the present moment there are signs of starvation in the out¬ 
lying tracts of the coimtry. If in spite of thai my friends want to have 
all at once a separate pmvince of their own, with its costly paraphernalia 
of a High Court, University and Secretariat, Bihar will never stand in their 
way. 

Mr. B. Das: Thank you. 

„ Pandit Nilakantha Das: We do not object being in Bihar. We can¬ 
not. You cannot otherwise stand in our way too.* 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: There is also a suggestion of a/ Deputy Governor 
being appointed. Now, Sir, the proposal for a Deputy Governor has been 
discouraged in the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee on •Con¬ 
stitutional Reforms. For all these reasons, I think it would be safe for 
my friends to consent to remain for the present vrith Bihar. Mr. 
Madhusudan Das, then Minister of Bihar and Orissa, so far back as 1921 
made the following observation: 

Jagannath is called the Hindu God, but He is generally known in Orissa among 
the Pandas and priests of Orissa as Buddha Abatar, as an incarnation, or if I may 
say so, a deity of the Buddha creed. Buddhism was a religion which did away with oastfr 
system and you find an absence of caste rules in Jagannath. There you find a strong 
affinity between Bihar and Orissa, the like of which is not to be found between any two 
parts of a province or any two provinces of India.’* 

With these few words, I move my amendment;^ but I repeat if my 
friends persist in having separate province of their own, quite independent 
of Bihar and Orissa, we shall not object, but will bid them a regretful but 
nonetheless a cordial farewell. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved: 

“ That for thf‘ original Resoltftion the following be substituted 

‘ That tHia Afiseml)l> recommends to the Governor General in Council that ho 
may be pleased to take early st^s to amalgamate all the Oriya speakinc 
tracts with the present Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar an^ 
Orissa 
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Br, B. S. Koo^fe [Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to 
8up]>art the original Besolution of my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das. 
According to the exigencies of the British conquest in India, fortunately or 
unfortunately some portions of the Oriya peope hava been tacked on to the 
Madras Presidency; other provinces also have suffered similarly. I had 
personally occasion to go niyselt to the province, being appointed as an 
arbitrator by the Congress. 1 have made enquiries into the matter and 
I find that the findings that the Committee have arrived at are substan¬ 
tially correct and they represent the opinion prevalent among the people 
there. I have seen the people there. 1 have talked with the educated 
people, with other kinds of pc'ople also, and though, I take it, the generality 
of people do not understand the meaning of remaining in the Madras 
Presidency or Bihar or any other province, they understand very clearly 
that all Criya ])eople should be brought together under one administration, 
and tliat is wh,\ I rise to support the original proposition of Mr. Nilakantha 
Das Mr. Das s proposition is that the ()riya-sj)eaking tracts should he 
brought under one local administration. It does not say that they should 
be taken awa\ from Bihar or Madras; it does not say “tack the tracts on 
to Bengal, to the Central Provinces “ or that they should remain with 
Madras. All it wants is that the Oriya-speaking people should be brought 
under one administration. It may be under Madras, under Bihar, under 
Bengal, or under any other province. All that the original Besolution 
wants is that they should be* brought under one administration. Looking 
at it from the practical point of view, the province of Madras is a very big 
province, and tlicrefore to bring all the Oriya-speaking people under the 
administration of Madras is an impracticable proposition. Therefore, that 
question is ruled out. The question then is, whether the whole (i the 
Oriya-speaking people should be with Bihar or should be with Bensral, or 
should be made into a separate ])rovinee. That question Government can 
decide themselves. If they can find that it would bo a financially success¬ 
ful proposal to bring all the Oriya-speaking people together in one separate 
province, of course it will please everybody; it will please the Oriya-spealc- 
ing people very much, and also from the linguistic point of view, I think 
it v^uld bo a very safe proposal. 

I think it is a very self-evident proposal to bring together one people 
or people speaking the same language. If that is not possible, if the 
financial condition of Orissa may not make it a practical proposal, I think 
from the circumstances of Orissa, their mode of living, their customs and 
habits, and from the affinity between the two languages of Orissa and 
Bengal, that it would be more - convenient to have Orissa attached to 
Bengsd. 

I heard a remark made that no case has been made out to disturb 
the l^rescnt arrangement. Perhaps some of my friends may not have read 
the report that has been published, entitled “ Eeport on Enquiry into 
attitude of Oriya-speaking population of the Madras Presidency towards 
^algomation with other Oriya-speaking tracts.’* I quote for them from 
page 12, paragraph 10, which runs as follows: 

** There is a deficiency of, Oriya officers in snperior grades of Magisterial and 
other services. Tt has been pointed out that there is at present only one Oriya 
Dapirty^.Collec^jn the province, and Iher^are n6 Oriyas in the superior grades of 

Tahsildars, 
quality of 
where the 


the rouce anu xoresi services, xeiegu v^racers posrea as Magistr^es, 
etc., in Oriya-speaking tracts vfery frecently do not know Oriya an#t^ 
their work thereby suffers and Oriyas ire put to much inconvenience, even 
Court' language has been officially declared to be Oriya.'* 
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Other samples of grievances also are mentioned, as for instance: 

“ In spite of orders to incroaso the number of Oriya ministerial officers, there is 
istill a vast preponderance of Telepu clerks in all Government offices in the Ganjam 
^district. 

Notices and summonses, even when printed m Onya, are frequently filled up in 
the Telegu language, which is not understood by the people. Many instances of this 
were shown to us.’* 

Those who care to read this book will find several other samples ot 
grievances. 

I therefore beg to support the Ilesolution of my friend, Mr. Niiakantha 
Das. 

Mr, 0. Bajiga Iyer (llohilkund and Ivumaoii Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan liuralj: ISir, 1 rise to move: 

“ That fur the original Kesolut'on tlie foliov^ing be substituted ...” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Memberj: Sir, 1 rise 
on a point of order. 

Mr. President: Tlie Honourable Member should contini* himsell to the 
liosolution and the anicndment already moved. He knows perfectly well 
that his own umondment which is on the paper, is out of order. He 
sliould, therefore, confine himseit to the original lieMolution and amend¬ 
ment already moved. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, 1 bow to the- ruling of the Chair and shall 
speak to the original iiosolufion. 

My friend, Mr. NiJakantlia Das, has m\ full support. It is a well 
understood fact that in the mufter of a constitution the importance ot 
the language question cannot be disputed. His demand is ^hat the Oriya- 
fapeaking provinces should be constituted into a separate jirovince. This 
fact has he'en in the minds of almost all constitutionalists, everyone, 
w^hether appointed by Government or an outside agency, who has gone 
into the question. The latest authority—at any rate supposed to be au 
authority—who was last to go into the question of the constitution of 
India, 8ir Frederick Whyte,—has a passage in his book about provincial 
autonomy and languages. 1 look forward to the Government immediately 
constituting tin* Cjriya-speaking tracts into a separate jirovince, so that 
it may be a happy harbinger of the policy of reconstituting the Provinces 
on a linguistic basis as commended by the Congress. Sir, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, who is sufiposed to be the author of the Montagu Reforms 
(Laughter)—1 know for a fact that ho was tht' brain of the Montagu 
Reforms,—in the book that he wrote, “Letters to the People of India 
'.n Responsible Government ", has made a very strong case for the re- 
‘distribution of provinces. He rejiudiates thi' present arrangement of 
urovinces. This is what Mr. Lionel Curtis says, a^d his statement very 
strongly supports the case of Mr. Nilakantha Das: 

'* The areas and administrative mechanism developed by a system of paternal 
Mvernment, (i.e., the present government) are utterly different from those developed 
ny a system of popular government {for which the Reform* are svpposed to stand). 
\^en introducing responsible government in a great country which has never had it 
before vou must be prepared to revise your areas {the Reeoiution of my friend calls 
upon the Go^jemment to revise the present areas of the provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa) and to re-oonstruct your administrative system. 

As every practical man knows, popular prejudice is always a factor which has to 
be considered in political arrangements.'^ ^ 
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And ‘ ‘ popular prejudice ' ’ in the present case favours the mover of the 
Resolution. Further on Mr. Curtis says: 

** The doty of statesmen is to think out the plan which is right in itself, to state 
that plan clearly and boldly, and then guide the community towards it as closely 
as popular prejudice will allow, not failing to appeal to their innate sense of trustee¬ 
ship for those who come after tbesL*' 

Sir, it is a well understood fact that without this separation it is very 
difficult to have any federal form of self-government. Lord Birkenhead 
has said that the American constitution would admirably suit India. I 
therefore think that Government can very well make an experiment by 
creating a small province like that .of Orissa. What did they do in 
America? They divided the country into small provinces. I shall read 
te you an authority you cannot dispute: ^ 

“ In all great communities the political field is, or ought to be, divided between 
one central ^vernment and a number of provincial governments. There are various 
reasons for this, which can best be explained by keeping in mind the United States. 
Congress at'Washington could not pass all the measures required by the different parts 
of that vast and varied community. It would break down for want of time, and its 
measures would not be sufficiently adapted to the needs of the various local com¬ 
munities. We cannot imagine one law and system of education for the whole of 

America. And if we could, its administration from one centre would be too rigid. 

Areas so far removed as California and «New York need different systems, adapted 
to their local conditions and administered in response to the feelings of each com¬ 
munity. Apart from this an educational system, administered from Washington for 
all America, would be too vast for any one authority to control.” 

Further on he says: 

” Some light will be thrown on the question by a glance at the map of North 

America as it existed in the middle of the eighteenth century. Its soil was then 

divided between three Great Empires, which all centred in Europe. Spain claimed 
to administer, as one huge province, all the territories now covered by Mexico, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Alabama and Florida. Similarly France 
claimed a vast triangular territory, of which the north-eastern angle was opposite 
Newfoundland, the nortli-western angle near Winnipeg, and the southern angle at 
the mouth of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. England claimed a much smaller 
area, the coast strip extending from the boundary which now divides New Brunswick 
and ^ Maine to the northern boundary of Florida.”*^ 

I will ask the Honourable gentlemen on the other side to read Mr. Lionel 
Ourtia* book or some other historical survey and improve their knowledge 
of the subject. (Laughter.) 

Hr- H. M. Joflhl (Nominated: Labour Interests): May I ask where 
is the reference to language in this passage? 

Mr. 0« 8. *RangB Iyer: I nm sure Mr. Joshi was not putting a serious 
question; the Spanish people were not talking the language of English- 
menj the French people were not talking the language of the English 
people. I "hope Mr. Joshi is satisfied. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Sir, when I listened to the 
.'ast speaker I had the feeling that he was moving the amendment you 
had disallowed, but of course that could not be the case. (Laughter.) 
I will say no more about the last speaker. 

Sir, the Honourable the Mover of the Besolution made one observa- 
iion that gave me serious jause to think. He said, and I have no doubt 
he said it with great truth, that when he first came to this House he 
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was asked by several of his fellow Members where Orissa was. That, 
Sir, seems to indioate to me some of the dif&oiilties which a House 
composed as thia is has !n dealing with a problem which is very largely 
a local problem between the Governments around Orissa, and also which 
would be discussed in local assemblies by people with far greater local 
knowledge than people in this House can claim. I make those observa¬ 
tions because I am distinctly of opinion that when Government has to 
choose between the numerous conflicting views as to the fate of Orissa 
it should be after it has consid^ed the discussions in the local Legislative 
Councils. Now, Sir, I do not suffer from the disability that some of 
the Members of the House do because I have visited Orissa on several 
occasions, three I think, and I have quite recently been in Orissa, and 
I entirely agree with the remarks of my Honourable friend as to the 
distinctive civilization and the wonderful memorials of that country, whicn 
contains some of the temples most revered by the Hindu community. 
I too, Sir, have visited the* great temple of Bhubaneswar, I have seen 
the cave temples which are close to it, and I have also visited the great 
Sun Temple, thai remarkable architectural production at Kunarnk. No 
one who visits Orissa can fail to be struck with Ihc interesting nature of 
the country and the distinctive civilization whi(*li exists there. On aii 
these points I am at one with my Honourable friend But, Sir, admit¬ 
ting and sympathising as I do with the undoubted feeling that exists in 
prissa, winch seeks for some more definite unions of the Orl^a- 
speaking pc'oples as nn emblem to t'xpress their racial pride, it must be 
largely a matter for consideration what are the practical propositions 
which are open to give effect to their wishes,. When I was at Cuttack 
and again when I was at Puri I talked to many educated Oriyas, and 
whether it is deep or not, there is no doubt that there is a wide fetling 
that they would like some change in the present administration to give 
effect to such a union. My Honourable friend Pandit Nilakantha Das 
has mode one point which I should like myself to'make very clear. What 
most educated Oriyas look forward to is not being tied to some other 
province, but some form of administration where they will be masters 
in their own house. They do not, as I understand it, really attach very 
much importance to the transfer of these few pargannas in the Gaiipim 
district to Orissa, except aei a preliminary step, and a stop which tia v 
hope will cfiirry them to some form of independent existence. They would 
no doubt be content with that transfer as a first step, but that is not, as 
my Honourable friend made quite clear in his speech, what their ultimate 
intention is. That, Sir, is a very important point because, if that is the 
real intention, then the transfer of these pargannas acquires much less 
importance, because their mere transfer would not satisfy the wishes 
of a considerable number of those who are concerned with the present 
request. Considered in any other light the transfer of these pargannas 
therefore would have to be jiistified not in pursuance* of the general aim 
of Orissa as a separate country, but merely as a question of administrative 
advantage one way or the other. , 

Now» Honourable friend has also made a very great number of 
idteteative suggestions. First of all he would prefer to be on his owm. 
Next he would prefer to go to the Central Provinces. Well, Sir, I have 
never heard that put forward before as an Orissa demand. I have heard 
many requests, but not that particular one; but my ’HonolCirable friend 
it ^te right, there it'a instorioai precedent* for 'When Mdtr Qingh. 
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Akbar’s General, annexed Orissa to the Mogul l^mpire, he plhced it under 
a separate Governor, and later on in 1751, it was c^ed to the Nagpur 
Mahrattas who ruled it on a system, which was, I understood, somewhat 
painful to the subjects. It is not a precedent which I fancy is appreciated 
in Orissa, nor is there any desire that the Mahratta rule should be restored 
in Orissa, but my Honourable friend is right to this extent that it was 
then—and I think that is the only precedent I can find—a part of whai* 
is now the Central Provinces. However, I noticed with some interest: 
that Dr. Moonje, who I understand comes from the Central Provinces. 
:s appwently not anxious to have Orissa. Next in order of merit my 
Honourable friend would like to be transferred to Bengal. We have not 
bad the advantage yet of a speaker from Bengal, but we shall probably 
know then how Bengal would like it. Last of all, if it cannot be trans¬ 
ferred anywhere else it is to Bihar that this United Orissa would go. But 
my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh cannot, I am afraid, geii 
much consolation from that, because it is very much the last choice. 
Well, Sir, a question of this kind must obviously receive very careful 
■consideration in regard to its administrative and financial aspects. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has doubtless satisfied himseJf 
that the transfer of a larger tract of Orissa country’ to Bihar is likely to 
be profitable to him. If so. Sir, he is more fortunate than the Govern¬ 
ment of that province, who make it one of the conditions of agreeing to 
the transfer of these taluks from Ganj’am that they shall be financially 
solvent and of this they are not convinced. I do not know whether my 
Honourable friend would alter his view if he found they were not, but 
I fancy when he came to see his constituents they might desire his views 
to bo expressed with more caution on that point. Again any question of 
constituting Orissa as a separate administration would obviously requiic 
most careful consideration from the financial point of view. Those ox 
sou who know Orissa know it is a tract very liable to flood, very liable 
i.o oatastrophies and in the ordinary way not, I am informed by the Bihar 
Government, a very profitable portion of their dominions. Without 
taking into consideration anything else, and leaving out the overhead 
charges, the expenditure is hardly met by the revenue derived from the 
present districts of Orissa. The Bihar Government do not conceal the fact 
that they would regard any further demands on their other provincial 
revenues by additioned territory as a good reason for objecting to such a 
transfer. If, as my Honourable friend contemplates, he form.ed his ad¬ 
ministration without a High Court and without a University. I conclude 
ihat he wcftild probably desire to retain the services of some High Court 
and some University at any rate in part—that is to say, Orissa would 
ftkve to pay a portion of the charges both of a.High Court and of a 
iTniversity, and that would b‘e a serious burden on the Orissa we know 
at present. But, Sir^ I do not wish the House to think that in putting 
forward the difficulties of the case we do not appreciate that there 
difficulties which the Oriya-speaking people suffer under at present. It 
is perfectly true that it must be 4 matter of very considerable difficulty 
-—-and I was much struck by it when I was in Cuttack—for Oriyas to go 
to Patna and prefer their appeals to the High Court there, where most ^ 
the pleaders are unacquainted with Oriya and where their surroundings 
are straui^e and where they do not know the language. We have done a 
c<>nside^l6 amount by setting up a oirouit court of the High Court which 
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•s'its at Cuttack from time to time, but one complaint that was certainly 
made to me when I was down there was that the occasional presence of 
Judges in that place is not the same thing as having a High Court which 
if5 readily accessible. Dr, Moonje 1 think it was who pointed out very 
pertinently that to take Oriyas to Madras was impossible. I was on 
the other hand much struck by the fact of the great distance of those 
outlying talukas of Ganjam from Madras, and I cannot doubt Oriyas suffer 
a certain sunbunt of disadvantage from that fact. Also although 
it is true that improvements have been made in communications between 
the centre of the’ Bihar and Orissa Government and Orissa, even now 
they leave much to be desired; and we cannot deny that it is a hardship 
for Oriyas to get their education from Patna University and their justice 
from the Patna High Court. I do not desire in the least to ininiinisc 
the position; but, on the other hand, wo have to come down to practical 
politics. I think we must reject for the moment any idea of a separate 
administration for Orissa and ihe question really to be decided is as to 
what we can do in the way of smaller modifications The position now 
is that we have consulted the Government of Madras, the Government 
of the Central Provinces and tjio Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
Madras desire very much to retain the exi^^ting position because they 
recognise that in the tracts conccrne>d if they benc'fit th(‘ Oriyas lhe\ may 
harm the Telegus who inhabit in considerable numbers those tracts The 
Central Provinces, curiously enough like Dr. Moonie, have no desire to 
Hfld any Oriyas to their territory nor any desire to cede any of the territory 
w^hich is now in a certain degree populated by Ori\aa .... 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: 1 am quite disinlerest(‘d in the matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am very glad to rlux 
thx* Local Government and the Honourable Momb(T in this matter seem to 
be more or less at one. Bihar and Orissa have a somewhat limited 
affection f( r the Oriya talukas of the Ganjam district. They discussed 
the matter but, like careful housekeepers, they want to know how much 
the new guests are going to eat. So we asked for figures, as far ns pos¬ 
sible, to clear up that point. Those figures wore supplied and arc at present 
under the consideration of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I 
gather from their communications to me that they find some difficulty in 
ascertaining the actual facts and of course it is always a matter of diffi¬ 
culty to find what are the financial facts about a particular block of territory 
vx'hich is very much less than a whole district. However, the Bihar ani 
Orissa Government make it perfectly clear that they would not take on 
willingly the Oriya talukas of Ganjam unless they were satisfied it was 
financially a sound proposition. They also make it clear that they would 
desire—and here I think my Honourable friend who spoke in the name 
but only in the name of the Muhammadans of Bihar will agree—^they 
would desire before they came to any final conclusion that the matter 
'should be re-discussod in the new Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 
And they also suggest it should be re-discussed in the Madras Council, 
or rather discussed for I do not think there ever has been any discussion in 
Madras (n that point. 

Well, Sir, that is the position. Government are engaged with Local 
wvemments in seeing what can be done. They are engaged in examin¬ 
ing ihe administrative aspects bf the base. They do feel thql fhere am 
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certain disabilities under which Oriyas suffer. tar jjhey are sus¬ 

ceptible of merely administrative correction is at present doubtful. They 
feel, moreover, that, apart from that, Oriyas have a Natural pride m 
their beautiful country, that Oriyas have a natural ptide in their ancient 
civilisation, and that, in so far as that is compatible with the other re¬ 
quirements of the position consideration should be given to that natural 
sentiment. That, Sir, is the view of the Government on this Besolution. 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, I appreciate very much the eulogistic 
terms in which the Honourable the Home Member has spoken 
of the past glories of my country. Sir, I may also observe here that the 
Oriya public appreciated very much the visit of the Honourable the Home 
Member during last November to Orissa. Some of us took that oppor¬ 
tunity to wait on him in a deputation to discuss this very vital problem, 
BO vital to the Oriya race, and the Honourable the Home Member at the 
time pointed out the financial aspects of the question that may have to 
bo faced if amalgamation with Bihar were to bo attained. At the very 
time the Governor of Bihar also delivered a speech at a Durbar in Cuttack 
where he mentioned: 

** The decision does not rest with this Government and correspondence is still in 
progress; so I can say nothing definite except that if the verdict is that this Pro¬ 
vince should undertake these additional responsibilities and that course commends 
Itself to the Legislative Council (since important financial considerations are involved), 
we shall not demur." 

The Honourable the Homo Member has just now referred to the views 
of the Bihar Government and said that they do demur to the financial 
aspect of the case. Sir, in 1920 Sir William Vincent, while he was Home 
Member, assured the former Imperial Legislative Council on behalf of 
the Government of India in these words: 

I am quite prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of His Excellency 
in Council to this course, to have a full investigation of the facts to ascertain the 
views of the Local Governments and prepare such materials for the use of the new 
Governments as may assist them in striving at a just decision in this matter." 

This was in the Imperial Council. Since then the Government of India 
had appointed the Phillip-Duff Commission and that led to the correspond¬ 
ence which the Honourable the Home Member mentioned to ascertain 
the views of the provincial Governments. 

Sir, if I were to follow my own personal inclination I would rather 
support and vote for the Resolution of my Honourable friend Pandit 
Nilakantha Das. But for the last three or four years I have been taking 
part in the political problems of my province. I have gone into this 
pniJ^lom verj^ thoroughly; and I have seen the difficulties which will fsuje 
tho Government if we press immediately for a separate administration for 
Orissa or even for that ephemeral thing described in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report as a “sub-province.'' For the present, therefore, in my own 
opinion I have no alterative but to support the amendment moved by 
my friend Mr. Gaya Pr^ad Singh. Thereby the Gbvemment of Bihar 
and Orissa do not commit themselves to any finimcial burden. As 
matters stand, the former Orissa Division in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa is at present divid^^ into two divisions and one Has been made intj> 
a :political'division and we ineidentally find that' one of the Britisfi 
.dK»t»ot«-<jf^Orig8a, the district of Angul, is plaodd in that political aivisioh. 
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’IThere will .be Mother Eesolution on the subject in this House later on 
jfchis day and^e can then discuss why a British district has been so placed 
under a Pctfltlcal Agent*. But thereby the taek of the Commissioner of 
Orissa has been very much lightened as he is at present in charge only 
of four districts in Orissa. If the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts are 
transferred from the Madras Presidency, and the Contai sub-division, a 
part of the Midnapore district which we claim as Oriya-speaking tracts 
in the Midnapore Division is transferred from Bengal, and the Phuljhar, 
Khariar, Padmapur and Malkhorda sub-divisions from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are transferred to the Orissa Division, including a portion of the 
Chaibassa district of the Chota Nagpur Division, then the Commissioner 
of Orissa will not be at all overworked; he will find sufficient work for 
himself. At the same time, it will not involve a^ additional financial 
burden on the Government of Bihar and Orissa. While we are discussing 
thib problem, 1 would take the opportunity of suggesting to the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member what was suggested to him at Cuttack Fy our 
deputation, namely, that if the financial position is to be determined, why 
shouhl the Ctmiral Government not appoint a small committee consisting 
of some Government officials and some representatives of Bihar and 
Orissa, which could go into the question thoroughly. I am quite emphatic 
that the present proposition that I have submitted now (before the House) 
will not put any additional financial burden on the Government or 
"Bihar and Orissa. 

I must take exception. Sir, to one observation of my friend, Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub. Although the Bihar Muslim League passed that 
Besolution and sent it to Mr Yakub here, they discussed the altitude of 
the Bihar Moslems onlv. No Oriya Muslim was or could have been present 
at that meeting or could have assented to such a proposition. They never 
took into consideration all the problems that have been facing the Oriy as 
since the day we came under the British Government,—sinct IBOS. Since 
1903 our agitation has become more vocal and the Honourable the Home 
Member is fully aware of it. I may just tell my Honourable friend 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub that in 1921 when a Eesolution to tEat effect 
was passed in the Bihar and Orissa Council, two Muslim Members spoke 
on the Rubject; one Mr. Majid who comes from Orissa strongly supported 
the Eesolution for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts . . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Was he the same gentleman who was a 
member of the Swaraj Party in the last Assembly? 

Mr. B. Das: No. 

Kt, Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City Non-MuHammadan Urban): 
Ib he on your brain or what? 

Pandit Kilakantha Das: He is a Khan Bahadur and was an officer of 
'the Government. 

Mr. B. Das: The other was my friend, Mr. Yunus; and supporting, the 
Eesolution he safd in the Bihar Council: , 

While I support this Resolution, Sir, I wish to assure my Oriya friends that 
it is not because I have any desire that we Biharis should part from our Oriya 
friends.** 

Sir, five years ago there was no question of Hindu and Muslim in Bihar 
and Orissa. 1 db not know whether Mr. Tunus is a member of the Bihar 
Muslim League; but I would be surprised whether such a wise politician 
%a8 Mr. Yunus will change his mind now and whether he would not 
'penii it with the same vigour- I am glad to know that hp said ^ 
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Biharis will support our Oriya friends.” There was then no question 
of Ilindu-Moslem differences in Bihar and I believe there wilf be no such 
question in Bihar and Orissa—though there might be communal differences 
in other provinces. 

Sir, the problem of a separate administration for Orissa is a much more 
difficult one; and even if this House were to pass the amendment of my 
friend Mr. Ranga I;yer which has just been ruled out of order in the shape 
of a Resolution, it would probably be a matter of decades to give effect to 
the same. And in mv own opinion, even a Resolution of this House cannot 
bring about such radical changes unless there is a separate Commission that 
goes thoroughl^v into the [U'oblem. Thai might take another twenty-five 
years in spito of Mr. Lionel Curtis’ special advice to the Government on 
its advantages Ihdistrihiition of provinces on a linguistic basis may ncx^ 
satisfy oth<‘r races in India The people of Orissa will be quite satisfied 
to b(‘ separated on a linguistic basis; but at present that is not the subject 
master of our discussion. Nobody knows it more thoroughly than the 
Honourable the Hjome Member, for his long connection with the old Gov¬ 
ernment of B(‘ngal and Bihar and Orissa and thereafter with the Central 
Gov(*mment would have (*nahlcd him to know how we Ori\as wore made 
a cat spa w jn the hands of different Viceroys and how against our own will 
We were transferred and tied to the itail end of Bihar and found ourselves 
there. We were them given hopes of various things; wo wen* promisod 
sea-ports and a one-third interest in the Province Those promises stand 
unfulfilled. I have mentioned elsewhere, on public platfonns and I 
mention also here that the ])reBent Bihar and Orissa Government are 
constituted mostly of officials who came from the Province of Eastern 
Bengal, who never knew the long contention and agitation that the people 
of Orissa carried on to have a separate province. These officials have 
shown little respect to the traditions and peculiar situation of my race 
If my Honourable friend the Home Member had had his own wn;s, he 
would have seen us in 1912 constituted as a separate province, as Assam 
was. Blit utifortunatoly the Bihar people had to be satisfied; the senti¬ 
ment of the whole Bengali nation was against the partition of Bengal; 
they were to be united; so the Oriyas were made scape-goats and sacri¬ 
ficed for the Biharis. And what have wc got to-day? 1 have my best 
friends among Biharis But the capital of Bihar, Patna, is 600 miles 
avay from Cuttack, the capital of Orissa. The administration of Bihar 
and Orissa have little time to see into the conditions of Orissa; and there¬ 
fore Mr. M. R. Das, an cx-Ministor of ihat province, wrote a note which 
was submitted before the Muddiman Committee on Reforms, where he 
mention^ that Orissa should be separately and speciallnj treated. These 
arguments must have weighed with the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report when they suggested the formation of a sub-province for Orissa: 

** 1 beg to suggest tliai a separate Minister should be appointed for Orissa. He 
will Imve control over all transferred subjects. It will be necessary to have two 
Ministers for Bihar; if that is found necesaary an additional post should be created.*^ 

The Bihar Government in their letter addressed to the Government of 
India and to the Muddiman Committee commented as follows: 

“ Special treatment for Orissa :-^Mr. Das considers that Orissa should always have 
a ip^ial Minister of its own, apparently to be in charge of all transferred subjects 
in Oriasft* The point does not arise in the present connection, but section 62A (1) 
of the Act provides for placing part of a Governor’s province under tiie administra¬ 
tion of a Deputy Governor. It’appears to be a question of administrative fxinvenience' 
.and. financial expediency rather than one connected witi the general working of tha* 
"Government of India Act.*’ 
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Mr. D.as suggested only very minor administrative changes in'^^Orissa. 
The Bihar Government in submitting their views before the Muddiman 
Committee said that this coiild be done without amending the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, but iAie Bihar Government have done nothing in the 
matter. They nave appointed since then Ministers from among Members 
in their own Council who have no connection with Orissa. The Bihar 
Government re-appointed their old Ministers who have no popular follow¬ 
ing save the Government block just to save trouble from the non-official 
majority, and they took no steps to appoint anybody from Orissa, and 
this has been a long-standing demand of the Oriyas that their interests 
are being neglected and sacrificed. Since then the Governor of the 
Punjab has seen his way to appoint a third Minister and an extra Minister, 
a Muslim Minister, purely on communal lines. In Bihar and Orissa 
there is not the least sign of coiimiunalisni. When my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh mooted the question (>f Buddhist Bihar and the Jaganna- 
thitcs ol Onssa, I agree with him. Thi bimilarity ends there. I may 
say the two races, the Ilindi-speakmg race of Bihar, and the Oriya-speak- 
ing race of Orissa have nothing else in common except their high spiritual 
tradition. The culture and civilisation of Orissa is quite different. There¬ 
fore, Sir, I submit that all the Oriya-speaking people must be united, and 
later on when conditions permit, Orissa can be made into a separate 
province. 1 suggest th,it the Honourable the Home Member will see his 
way to appoint a small Committee to go into the financial burden that 
may be thrown on the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

I do not think it will be necessary to move again separate Besolntions 
in the provincial Tii'gislative Councils of Bihar and Orissa or the Central 
Provinces or Madras for the amalgamation of any portion of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts with natural Orissa. Already in 1921 under the new 
reformed administration the JMhar and Orissa Council had passed such a 
Kesohition In Madras where there are few Oriya councillors, they find 
themselves at a dis.advantage; they get very little sympathy Bom the non¬ 
official Members o<' the Madras Council and even from thivt Government 
and the reason is well known. Orissa, Sir, would have been a separate 
province if Lord Anipthill was not promoted to act for Lord Curzon as 
Viceroy of India in 1905 or 1900. VHiat did Lord Curzon himself say in 
the House of Lords in 1911? Of course he was talking about the partition 
of Bengal, but that does not matter. Eeferring to the Oriya-speaking 
people. Lord Curzon said: 

“ Tf the OriyaR were an agitating people, which they are not, they would soon 
make their protest heard. As it is, they have been sacrificed without compunction." 

Well. Sir, this is the opinion of an ex-Vioeroy of India who was a very 
bold Viceroy. We were sacrificed without comfumetion not by that 
Viceroy but by the Governor of Madras who was then acting as Viceroy 
for six mcjnths. 

Mr. O. Duralswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chitt5or: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): In Madras wc had an Oifliya Minister. 

Mr. B. Daa: My friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar tells me that in 
Madras they had an Oriya Minister. If he refers to Sir Parashuram Patro. 

I d6nv on the floor of this House that he is an Oriya.. The deputation that 
waited on the Home Member at Cuttatk took the opportunity to show a 
photograph to the Honourable the Home Member that Sir Parashuram 
Patro once used to attend the conference of the Oriya nation. I mean th^ 
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Utkal Union Conferenoe, which is of 28 years standing and which has been 
all along agitating for the amalgamation of all the Oriya-speaking tracts. 
But since then Bir Parashuram Patro who speaks two languages, Telugu 
and Oriya, hM become a pucoa Telugu and not an Oriya. There may be 
records, Sir, in the office of the Home Department to show that there is a 
strong agitation that Sir Parashuram Patro is leading against the amal> 
gamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Madras Presidency with 
Orissa. I appeal to this House and to the Honourable the Home Member 
that no consideration should be given to the opinion of an ex-Minister who 
belongs to a different race and whose self-interest will be affected if those 
districts are amalgamated with the main body of Orissa. I would there¬ 
fore again appeal to the Government not to ask the provincial Councils to 
move or pass further Eesolutions on this subject. As far as I have been 
able to study the Government of India Act,—and I have ascertained the 
views of popular representatives, ns well,—I see all the conditions required 
by the Act’have been fulfilled. At present, it is entirely in the hands 
of the Government of India to take out portions of particular districts and 
.to amalgamate them with the Orissa Division. That is all, Sir, that I 
ask Government to do. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to lend my whole-hearted support to the Resolution that has 
just been moved by my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das. Sir, I have also 
read the amendment that has been put forward by my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh. Mr. Das*8 original Resolution asks only to bring the whole 
'Of the Oriya-speaking people imder one administration. I do not see 
why my friend from Bihar should have been so eager as to have an amend¬ 
ment like that. I really do not see why the Biharis should be so eager 
as to have another province tacked on to them .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Were not Bengalis eager to have Bihar with 
them? • 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It was the British administrator who wanted 
to tack on Bihar to Bengal, and Bengal never asked for it. 

My friends from Bihar want to say that it will be to the advantage 
of the Oriya-speakkig people to be tacked on to Bihar for some time. 
There is a popular adage in Bengal that **One who loves more .than a 
mother is a witch . . . . Here is a representative from Orissa 

speaking on behalf of the people of bis province while a representative of 
the province of Bihar wants to have the province of Orissa tacked on to 
his own province for the benefit of Orissa. Even British administrators 
did not do away with the name of Orissa, when giving the two provinces 
a name. Be that as it may I beg to submit that that question 

^ does not arise. I am also scflTy, Sir, that an unhappy communal 

note has been raised here and I will not deal with it, but I may say 
that none of the Orissa Muhammadans have sent in any representation 
'h^re or elsewhere to anybody that they should be kept with Bihar. That 
if my answer to that. Then, Sir, I ali^ know that it is a part of the lairger 
quaaUon of redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, but, Sir, these 
minor administrative chants can be effected within the jmsent Ok>vem- 
of India Act, end T was sorry to learn that the Honourable the 
Home Member who is not here now 
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(The Honourable the Home Member rose from a back Bench-) 
(Laughter.) 

He has changed his place and I did not notice that he had gone into 
the back Benches. He has said that these Kesolutions ought to be moved 
in the provincial Councils. I may pomt out at once to him the dis¬ 
advantages of my Oriya friends in this respect. They are in a minority 
everywhere, in the Presidency of Madras, in the province of Bihar, in the 
Central Provinces and also, if the Midnapore district is taken into account, 
in Bengal. And they being in a minorit>, as w*e know that the love of the 
witch is greater than the love of the mother, our brothers in other 
provinces will not allow such Kesolutions to be passed. I do not 
know whether the Honourable the Home Member took into account this 
aspect of the question shrewd suspicion is that he probably thought 

that instead of denying the Oriyas their inherent right to be under a 
separate administration, \\hioh cannot be denied, shelter can be had 
under the plea that these Eesolations should be moved in provincial 
'Councils in which tluy would not be carried. Under such circumstances 
1 w^ould request him to consider the opinions of the representatives of the 
province who are present here to-duy and who have voiced the opinion 
of their own people in no unmistakeable language. Then, Sir, of course 
certain passage*? have liten quoted about the affinities of the Baharis 
with the Ori>us 1 am not going to deal wdtb all these things. It is for 
niy friend the Mover of the llesolution to rt'futc that if he thinks necessary, 
but S) far as 1 know the Biharia have no affinity with the Oriyas; rather 
the\ have some affinity with the Bengalis though I would not on that 
account claim to have them with us if they did not like it. With these 
few w’ords I beg to support the Kesolution of my friend Pandit Nilakantha 
Das. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra (Central I’rovinceB Hindi Divisions : 
Non-Muliammadaii): Sir, 1 have no mind to prolong the debate but for the 
speech of my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje here. I am glad that he has 
supported the Kesolution, but, Sir, I want to point out to the Honourable 
the Home Member that we, the Hindi-speaking people of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, are not as willing to give up the so called territories of the Oriyas 
as my friend Dr. Moonje is. My Honourable friend Mr. B. Das has just 
pointed out that Phuljbar and Kharior must be transferred to Orissa. 
These tracts are, Sir, in my constituency, the Kaipur District, and there¬ 
fore, I take it to be my duty to express the opinion of the people there. 
We would be veiry g'lad if our Oriya friends could be constituted into a 
•separate province. Having ourselves suffered, in the company of our 
Mahratta friends in the Central Provinces, I can quite realize the feelings 
of my Oriya brethren in being tagged on to the province of Bihar. But at 
the same time the just self-interest of my constituents makes me say 
that I am not willing that Phuljhar tmd Khariar should be taken away 
from the Central Provinces. They are claimed by my friends as Oriya- 
speaking tracts, but I may tell them that there is a sub-dialect called 
Jliaria in the Chhattisgarh Division and this Laria is only slightly allied 
to the Oriya language and is closely related to Hindi. There is a great 
difference between the two races. The Laria-speaking people come from 
the same stock as Hindi people of the Central Provinces and 
have no affinity with the Oriyas. The question whether the people 
inoludod in these districts are Oriyas or Hiiidustanis was only recently 
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discussed in an article of oiir weekly paper the Hitavada published in Nagpur. 
Therefore, Sir, though I am here to lend my support to this Eesolution, 
it is a qualified support. It was clear from the Honourable the Home 
Member's speech that the discussion is not an academic one and that 
the three Governments of the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bihar 
and Orissa are now considering the matter, and I hope, Sir, that, when 
this matter comes up for thorough investigation, this riew will be taken 
into aocoimt. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata jToglah (Ganjam cvvt *Vizagapatam • Non- 
Muhammadan Burai) • Sir, coming" aq I.do^freifi Ganjam, I thought I 
should say a word on the subject, as the' population of Ganjam has a 
large proportion of Oriyas. So far as my view is concerned, I support 
the division of provinces on a linguistic basis, but I must admit that, in 
this matter, T do not represent the whole of my constituency There is a 
large section m Ganjam and a small section in Vizagapatam which 
strongly opposes the excision of Ganjam or portions of Ganjam and Viza- 
gnpatam from the Madras Presidency and their transfer to Orissa Thi‘y 
base their argument, among olhers, on the fact that Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patnm, along with Orissa formed an integral part of the Northern Circars 
which had been within the limits of what was called Kalinga Desa for 
over centuries and they say that a prescription of centuries cannot 
be broken unless a very strong case is made out The other side, no doubt, 
says that historical conditions should not be of much value in a case 
of this nature Whatever the reasons be, there is no doubt that the 
question of division of areas on a linguistic basis has teen before 
the public for the last quarter of a century, and in the conferences of 
the Andhrns, TTtkals and Kanarese, it has, over and over again, been 
resolved that there should be territorial redistribution of provinces on the 
basis of language. There were no doubt protests from the people in the 
bi-lingual districts in which the different races intermingled. The Indian 
National Congress approved of this principle and Besolutions were passed 
in the Assembly approving of the same. Speaking for mvself I was a 
partv to some' of these Besolutions T wro^e to the press and I gave a 
statement before the Phillip-Huff Committee approving of the idea of 
division on a 'linguistic basis. So that T am prepared to agree to the 
Besolution of mv Honourable friend Mr. Nilakantha Das that the Oriyas 
should ha\i‘ a province of their own, tut that province I say must include 
all the Oriya-speaking people and not merely some tracts. I cannot agree 
to Orijas being truncated. 

As regards^ the amendment moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya 
Prfisad Singh, I strongly oppose it. In case the Oriyas cannot, for any 
reason, get a Prrwince for themselves but should be under a major adminis¬ 
tration as a sub-province or otherwise, then I say it is not Bihar but 
Madras that has the undoubted right of having it under its admmistration. 
It is said that if Orissa is tacked on to Madras, the province will be very 
large and ma\ become’ unwicTdv If an Andhra Province is carved out 
of the Madras Presidency then it would not be as large as the Madras 
Presidency and the re-addition of the Oriya-spealdng tracts thereto will not 
at all make it largo or unwieldy. Orissa once formed an integral part 
of the Northoni Circars, which, as has already been said, formed part of 
(Kalinga Besa which extended from the mouths of the Ganges to the 
Biver Kistna, with its capital at Calingapatam in the District of Ganjam. 
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In pre-historic times, in the days of Hindu sovereignty, under Moslem 
rule, during the short-lived French supremacy and even under the British 
rule for sometime Orissa formed part of the Northern Circars of the 
Madras Presidency. As I said, if a separate and independent province 
is formed for the Oriyas, it is well and good, and 1 have no objection; 
but if it is to be joined on to any province, I say, it must be to Madras 
and no other province. It has been said that there are already several 
languages spoken in Madras, and there will ^be administrative difficulties. 
The best judges in this matter are the Ma(h‘a8 Oovemment. They never 
complained of the diversity of languages^but repeatedly stated that they 
found no difficulty. OrMhe other band we him young Civilians coming 
to our Presidency Icjinyngst^riyft trod othe^^nguages and copiing success¬ 
fully the diversity ol languages*.,I^Iherofon‘ support .the proposition and 
oppose the amendment. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Bliagapm, Puinea and tlie^Santlial Parganas : 
Non-Muhamniadan); Sir, afii'r hearing the Mover ot tlie liesolution and 
the Mover of this ameiidmi^nt 1 fail to sec what difference there really is 
betcell tlic original iii'^olution and the amendment tliat has been put. 
Both ol tliese Honourable genthaneu from Muzaffarpur and from Orissa 
agree that the\ h.r the time being do not object to Orissa being joined to 
Bihar V\ hat would happen in tuture is a question ot time and tliat has 
to he set til'd Ln time and hv eireumstanees The Honourable tlie Home 
Member has neidi' it quiie ])lam that linanehilly il is not a sound proposi¬ 
tion noy. We can know 1)\ inquiry what will bi' the fate of Orissa on the 
amalgamation of tlio Oriya-speaking tracts I would only request him to 
expedite tiie inquir\ and to publish statement for the information of the 
public showing the chffienltii's if any, that stand in the wuiy of such an 
administration The jarring note that was sounded in the course of this 
debate was from an Honourable Member from the United Provinces. I 
am sorr^ that there is no Honourable Member from IVihar representing the 
Muhammadan community here—to-day. I hope, if any of thi'in had been 
here, he would have stood up and repudiated the statements of Maulvi 
Muhumiinid Yakub who tried to throw an apple of discord in the House. 
I am glad that no nonournble ^Fember here took much notici' of it, and I 
submit, Sir, that it deservi's to be ignored We in Bihar have had many 
occasions wdien communal matters have been discussed; even during the, 
last election these matters were settled. And how did we settle them? 
We settled them by conferences and negotiations, not by promoting 
differences, and I mav only reply to the Honourable M(*mber that the two 
communities in Bihar know how" to accommodate each other, and there is 
no use spreading the contagion further into that province. 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province; 
Nominated Non-Official): What about the election speeches, please, £dl 
over the country? 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: The Honourable gentleman, I am sure, had 
not had to make any speech; he might leave it to the good sense of the 
Mussalmans of Bihar. Sir, I do not thmk the discussions in the various 
, Provincial Councils, as suggested by the Honourable the Home Member, 
wjirimprove the situation to any appreciable exttent, although I think that 
they may prove profitable in certain respects. 1 think that the original 
!^8olutien, as moved by Pandit Nilakantha Das, is wide and elastic enough^ 
and*I lend my support to that motion. 
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Hawsb Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qalyum: Sir, 1 am glad that I hays at 
last caught your eye. You have of course to see to the best interests of 
the debate and allow only those who can speak more intelligently on the 
subject, but I can assure you, Sir, that 1 am only a casual speaker and 
shall always be very brief and will never tax the patience of the House. 

The adjustment of the provinces in India, Sir, is a question in which 
I am a bit interested. It Is a very very important question. The efl&oi- 
ency of administration largely depends on the formation of provinces, A 
good deal of what I thought of submitting to the House has already been 
said by the speakers who preceded me, and I have not got much to say. A 
good many reasons have been advanced in support of the formation of 
Orissa into a separate Province—a new Province, by the readjustment of 
other Provinces, that is the transfer of divisions from one Province to the 
other. As far as 1 could follow the reasons in the debate, I think they 
were either reasons of races and communities or linguistic reasons, and 
very little was said about administrative reasons or conveniences though 
that was also alluded to by one or two of the speakers. Well, Sir, as re¬ 
gards the question of races I fully sympathise with the sentiments of the 
Mover of the Kesolution, but that question is a very complicated one; 
and, as we all know that the present day India is composed of a vast num¬ 
ber of races I do not know where we should be if we were to follow the 
formation of provinces according to the different races inhabiting the 
country- (Hear, hear.) That question ought not to come in as the sole 
reason for the formation of a Province, if wo wore claiming to be one 
nation. Sir, however opposed I personally may be to that belief, still we 
alt claim to be one nation,—one nation under the Indian Empire; and if 
the race question is done away with as the chief reason, we shall have saved 
a good deal. 

As regards the linguistic question. Sir, I do not know how even that 
can be introduced as a principle for the formation of provinces. The 
languages of India are also innumerable. There are dialects, there are 
languages, written and spoken, and to my knowledge we have not yet 
arrived at a stage when we can say that such and such languages are to 
be recognised as the languages of the various communities living in this 
vast Empire. There was some idea of recognising a lingua franca for the 
whole of India, but even there we could not be united. While some were 
trying to support the old Urdu which took its birtii for some similar reasons 
as are now existing in India, there were others who would like to revive the 
old Hindu languages and dialects of the country. 

Pandit Bwarka Prasad Xisra: Is the Honourable Member spea^g on 
the Kesolution or opposing the amendment of Mr. Eanga Iyer, which has 
been disallowed by you, Sir? 

dffawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul Qalyum: Sir, I expect these interruptions, 
very often, when I do speak, because a fresher to a debate is likely to bo 
confused by these interruptions. The language basis cannot, I think, be 
very seriously considered, because the other day I was reading in a paper 
that a member of the Madras Gk)vomment could not answer certain inter¬ 
pellations in his own language, I do not know what his language was. 
(Some Honourable Members: "Question?'*). What is that. (Mr. A. 
Rmgas^ami Iyengar: " We are not so badly off.**) I may be wrong. I 
thought the whole counti^ was going in for English, (Honourable Mem- 
tiers: "No.’*) and Uiat English was becoming the medium of debates 
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(Honourable Memhere: No, no; shame.*^) in all the Provincial Ck>uncilB 
and that we are going to see everything through the telescope of English, 
though I wonder if the whole 33 crores of people in India are going to adopt 
Enghsh as their medium of communication. If that is the idea, as I see 
all the Members here taking advantage of the study of that langusige as 
gainst those who have not studied it so fully, then it looks as if we are go¬ 
ing to give up all other languages except English and that English is going 
to be the only language of the country. At least it is my personal view. 

I may not be right but that is what I am thinking of. Sir, if the race and 
the linguistic basis are not to be considered, then the only other course 
open is to form these provinces from the point of view of administrative 
conveniences. If anything in that direction could be suggested by the 
House, the Government ought to consider it seriously. But I have not 
heard very many things suggested in that direction. There is of course 
that impracticable theory of “ self-determination ” for all, but it is sure 
to land us in difficulties as it is liable to be claimed by small communities 
and even individuals. 

Mr. President: The HoiK>urable Mcml)cr is not entitled to open up the 
bigger question of redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: As I have said in the beginning, 

Sir, this is a very important and delicate question. 1 do not believe any¬ 
thing else should he weigli<‘d in considering this question, excepting the 
question of the ofliciency of adminisiralion, based on administrative con¬ 
veniences in forming these provinces. With these observations, Sir, I beg 
to oppose the Besolution. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: Tlie question is that the questh/n be now put. As many 
as are of that opinion will say “ Aye (Uonoutahle Members : ** Aye "). 
As many as are of the contrary opinion will say “ No.'* (Honourable 
Members : No.”) I think the “Ayes” have it. (An Honourable Member : 

“No.”) Does the Honourable Member wish for a Division? (After a 
pause.) The “Ayes” have it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Pandit Nilakantha Dae: Sir, my thanks are first due to the Honourable 
the Horae Member for his aiipreeiation of our desire, qualified though it 
was in many respects and hedged in by many considerations some of which 
I consider practically foreign to the question. He says this is a local 
problem. Yes, local it is. But I maintain it has been made local by the 
Government themselves. The North-West Frontier question was not a 
local question, nor was the partition of Benged. We have been cut to 
pieces and thrown into different i)rovinceB for these 150 years or more and 
this is distinctly an act of the British Government; and our question when 
it is pressed in this House is called a local question, so that members may 
be dissuaded from interest. • ^ 

I am sorry that though I raised the question cd comparison with Assam, 
my Honourable friend the Home Member did not enlighten me in any way 
as to whether a real comparison esm be made and we can be formed into 
a province like Assam. He refers us to Local Councils and says that the 
question should he raised in the Local Councils and it should be first 
"decided there. 'The opinions of the ^plb .may be gauged there in the 
Local Councils, for the oullyhag areas are* represenied there. ' if that b^ 
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.the intention, then it comes to no practical importance. They are in a 
very small nuinber there. If he refers to the note of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee under section 16 of the Government of India Act, 
then I am sure he will be satisfied that this question was urged in 1921; 
it was raised in the Bihar Council and received the imanimous support 
not only of the people representing Oriya tracts by a majority but the 
unanimous support of the House; and about the same time it was moved 
in the Madras local Council by Mr. Sashi Bushan Bath; there were only 
two members representing the Oriya tracts of Ganjam and both of them 
.spoke and supported the Besolution, though it was ultimately withdrawn 
in view of the fact tliat Government gave an assurance of making an en¬ 
quiry and coming to a settlement on the subject. As to other small tracts 
.in the Central Provinces and Midnapore, the<question in local Councils 
means nothing very practical; there may be half or even a smaller portion 
■ of a member representing those parts in the Councils. 

Then if he is under this technical difficulty I am sure he is satisfied. 
Local Councils—I mean the people representing tlie area in the local 
Councils, have sufficiently expressed tlieinselvcs in most emphatic terms. 
He says that because I have said that this step of putting all Oriya-speaking 
.tracts under one aduoinistration is a preliminary step towards putting the 
whole tract under one separate government, the question of Ganjam com¬ 
ing into the present Orissa does not perhaps so j)rominentIy arise. We 
hear something strange. We arc suffering under dismemberment, and as 
I have said before, we have become a dying race. Piece after piece is 
falling off. We cannot make any common cause to help 
one another. Our culture, which is based upon the language, 
that ancient culture is ])ractically falling out of existence, and we want 
that all our people may be put together so that we shall make 
a common cause and develop our culture, our land, and help the adminis¬ 
tration in developing ourselves into a separate province. If that is not 
done we shall be appealing to this Government for all time to eome, i.e., 
so long as we live, and that perhaps without effect. Fragments in all the 
provinces without any common voice to make it audible to the Central 
Government or even to the provincial Governments themselves fall 
asunder and perhaps lose themselves in the alien environment so difficult in 
nature for assimilation to a grown up individual with a developed culture. 

Then as to the question of a separate province, administrative consider¬ 
ations always weigh more with the Honourable the Home Member, and 
as to administrative convenience, much has been quoted by Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. B. Das, In provinces, in the Madras Presidency 
^ especially, it ia very difficult to transfer an officer of the Government from 
Madras to Ganjam .... 

ne Boaoimble Sit Aleiander Knddimaa: I think I recognise very 
fully the administrative inconveniences and expressed sympathy with them. 
But if the Honourable Member wishes to alienate my sympathies he is 
-going the right way to do it. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
'Tfhree of the Clock. 

Hie Assembly re-asseml^ed after Lunch at Twenty.Fiva lyfinutes to 
Three ol ithe Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 
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Pandit Nllakantha Daa: Sir, 1 was rather surprised to hear the Honon|b> 
.able the Home Member say that, by criticising the administrative and 
hnemcial aspects of«the question, 1 had alienated his sympathy. I did not 
hnow his sympathy depended on the feeling which one man’s criticism 
might create in. him.. It should not be so very slippery that it should be 
alienated so easily and on such flimsy pretexts. This is a problem which 
perhaps from the administrative point of view he, representing the 
Government, should view most dispassionately and from a different aspect, 
and he should look to the good of the people and how much this good is 
involved in such a momentous problem as the one under discussion. 
Whether my remarks arc palatable to him or not is not what matters in 
alienating his sympathy from the interests of a whole race of people. To 
please him, however, 1 desist from making any more remarks (Hear, 
hear) on the financial and administrative aspects of the question. But 
one thing 1 must say. It pains me as a representative of Orissa to hear 
very often the remark flung in our face that we are a famine-stricken, 
flood-stricken and poor people. Yes, a poor people we may be, but I must 
make this point clear and carry the idea home to my friend the Honour¬ 
able tlie Home Member, that all this is to a great extent, althpugh it 
may not be entirely, due to the administraijion, to the Government under 
wliich wc have been living I do not know why my Honourable friend 
did not ask the official r(*pre8t ntative of my province to have his say on 
the subject. Ihilik^ rny Honourable friend, who has seen Orissa, I 
doubt whether the rojirestuifative of my Government over there, Mr. 
Sh.^am Nara^van Singh, has e^er bt'cn to my place, and if he says any¬ 
thing here, he will say it from papers or some experience of a pilgrimage 
which be might have made at least once in bis life to Puri. If my Honour¬ 
able friend. Sir Alexander Miiddiman, goes to my province and 1 have 
the opportunity. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; 1 had the hoi:v>ur of being 
in the Honourable Member’s province, and the only representative of 
Orissa who did not come to see me was the Honourable Member. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I speak of a future visit. I shall be glad to 
show the Honourable the Home Member if he comes to country villages 
how the system of irrigation and village planning was made by ancient 
kings of Orissa and how those canals and embankments built for the 
purpose of irrigation and development of land have been neglected. Two 
or three years ago it is a fact that the Bihar Government wanted to make 
some enquiry, and constituted a Committee for the purpose; and it is a 
fact, too, that the (^ommittee sat in the Commissioner’s bimgalow and 
wrote a report to say that fdl the embankments should be demolished, 
though no evidence w'orth the name was taken and no witnesses were 
examined; and this is how we are cared for. Honourable Members in the 
House may know now that the famines and floods are due not to any 
fault of the people but are to a rreat extent the fault of the Gtovemnient 
and the wemt of care under which we have been labburing for these 166 
years and more. If we go into history wo see that famines were practically 
absent in olden days, and yet they have been so frequent under the present 
administration. I shall not speak any more; I do ncA like to alienate my 
Honourable friend’s sympathy (Hear, hear), for a poor and oppressed 
people as we ar^, we cannot afford to dienate any man’s sympathy in 
Ji matter like this, whatever be our political principles; we have no prin* 
xsiples in this matter (Laughter). We cannot afford to have any, we Ara.^ 
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BO very neglected, so very lonely, so very outcasied so to say. But 1 
must make it clear that I expected the Honourable Member, after so many 
years’ agitation, to understand our position and give us seme sort of 
assurance in this House that our wrongs are going to be redressed. 

Now, the only thing that remains for me is that I must clear the doubts 
of some of my Honourable friends who have spoken. Let me again make 
it clear to my friends here that nothing less than a separate province will 
satisfy us, and I never want to commit myself to the amendment of 
my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. My friend, Maulvi 
Yakub, has also raised a question and said be understands the Bihar 
Muliammadan friends oppose this proposal, but so far as I know the 
majority of the opinion among the Bihar Mussalmans is not opposed to it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: So far as I understand they are not opposed 
to it if you want to form it into a separate province. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes, I want it, and in most clear and emphatic 
terms I say on the floor of the House to-day that nothing but a separate 
province will satisfy us. If Government wishes to attach us to any pro¬ 
vince, our agitation will go on so long as we are unable to determine our 
own destiny. That is what we want and that is what every individual 
race should want. As for the language question raised by my friend over 
there, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, that There are many languages 
in India, he may if he likes attempt to adopt tb(‘ English language as the 
common tongue of the nation. But that question does not arise here. 1 
stand here noT for a language alone, but for a language linked to a culture. 
There are languages which are not based on culture. Hctc there is a 
language which has been linked for thousands of years to a distinct culture 
which has something to give to the federal nationulit 5 ^ of India, and if 
that culture, of which the language has been The vehicle, is allowed to 
die or To g(f to ijack and ruin in disruption and neglect, then I feel and 
every one else of my friends should feel that a distinct element of Indian 
nationality will be no more. This is the principle on which The linguistic 
provinces will be based. There are about 671 languages in India. India 
cannot be formed into 671 provinces. But language, linked to culture and 
a common history and traction, should bo recognised; and tbe principle 
ql forming our provinces in future should be based on this. With these 
few words I commend my Resolution to The support of the House. 

The Bonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, it is at any rate satis¬ 
factory to know that the Mover of the Resolution has made clear to the 
Mover of tha amendment what was apparently not clear to him before, 
namely, that the Resolution to which I am replying is a proposal that 
the ^Oriya-speaking tracts should be constituted a separate administration. 
The* Mover has now made it clear, which he certainly did not do in his 
‘tot speech, that his real demand is tlvit Orissa should be constituted 
' idto a separate administration. That, Sir, is a proposition that obviously 
-would require far greater enquiry and far closer scrutiny than has been so 
lar given to the smaller proposition, which is the only one that has been 
MricmBly under consideratiem—that certain Oriya-speaking tracts in the 
Gwjam district should be placed under the jurisdiction of some other 
adnmistration, which administration should also have charge of 
to existing Orissa districti. In support of his proposition the Honour* 
' i^lo Member brought forward in his speech, both this morning and f gal m 
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'Ihis afternoon, very interesting circumstances as to the desire of 
Oriya-speaking people to maintain their ancient civilisation. As I said 
in my first speech, with that portion of his argument 1 have great sympathy. 
The Oriyas are, and undoubtedly will remain in spite of administrative 
divisions, a people with distinct traditions, with distinct language, with 
distinct script and distinct artistic development- But to ask the Govern¬ 
ment to accept a Resolution, or even to give great sympathy to a Resolu¬ 
tion, which requires us to constitute a new Province is rather a serious 
matter. It is clear that a decision on a p(nnl of that kind would have to 
be taken after a very full examination of the financial position, and it 
would probably only be taken as the result of reference to the Statutory 
Commission. 

Pandit Mlilakantha Daa: May I ask if we cannot take steps towards 
making a separate Province^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend seems 
.to me to have made it perfectly clear that he did not want any steps. 
He wanted the whole thing Noihing less w'ould sal.isfy his demand, if 
1 underslc^od him on that iioini. I am quilo j)repared to admit—what I 
have always admitted to be the case—that the reason of this agitation In 
Orissa is not merely the administrative conveniened of transferring a few 
tracts from the Madras Government to the Government in charge of Orissa, 
whatever that Government may be. Very different points of view have 
been put forward but most urge this as a stage to what my Honourable 
friend seems to want and that is a separate Province. If I am right in 
thinking that then he does not w*ish it merely as an administrative change. 
Mr. B. Das, who has also spoken on this question at some lenglh, made it 
(dear, if I imderstood him rightly, lhai he regarded this as a preliminary 
with the ultimate aim (>L achieving the main object ho had in view. If 
I am wrong he w'ill correct me; but thal I understood was bis aim. But 
he recognised that for a time at least the question of an entirely separate 
province for Orissa was outside practical politics; and he hoped by moving 
slowly to get the Oriyas at any rale into one fold and then to cut that 
fold off from the other folds. Well, Sir, as I pointed out, the transfer of 
those talukas must necessarily be a matter largely of administrative con¬ 
siderations and financial considerations, and if I pointed out that the local 
legislatures ought to be consulted it was not with a view, as my Honc^r- 
•able friend thinks, that they should vote on the question whether it was 
desirable that the present provincial boundaries should be changed, but 
that the local Legislative Councils should at any rate have some idea of 
the financial burdens which would or would not accrue in the event of any 
changes in territory being made. That seems to me to be an entirely 
reasonable proposition and thal docs not necessarily involve a majority 
-vote. It can be considered by the Govemmenl with the help of the 
members who happen to belong to the competiting communities. Madras 
would probably have opposition from the Telegus. My Honourable friend 
who sits almost" opposite me lold us he. was in favoqr of a united Orisaa 
but it was to be an Orissa united to Madras. I think perhaps the Madras 
Legislative Council might like to know what is the effect of that proposal 
from the financial point of view. I have reason to believe, that the 
Oriya-speaking tracts are not in favour of that proposition. The rich 
TeTbgua who I am told supply the greater part of the income-tax in Ganjam 
might possibly object to having to support a province whiefc was liable 
to floods and so forth. On the other hand, my Honourable friend from 
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Bihar, who spoke with such security, such certainty, as to the welcome 
the Oriyas would* receive within his fold, is probably also not quite certain, 
wliat the financial position there might be; and that is a matter which T 
still submit might well be considered in the Bihar Legislative Council 
because it has not so far bc'on considered. The figures have not, I think, 
been laid before that Council. Again the Biiiar and Orissa Government 
very rightly from their ])oint of view are anxious and reasonably anxious 
to knc*w what position will he created by the transfer. Now% 1 submit, 
therefore, that argument that the Legislative Councils might well be 
consulted in this matter is a reiiHonablc one. 1 do not suggest they should 
be consulted uh<‘(lu‘r tiiese transfers shv uld be made or not. That is a 
matter for the Govi'rament of India, and 1 can only regret that it has 
to be discuss(‘d in a House which is not largely composed of persons in- 
teresled in it. That is one of the difficulties of India when you have a 
subject (f this kind brought up in a House of which not more than 10 
persons afe interested in it or can speak the Oriya language and of which 
a large number liad perhaps never seen an Oriya till they came to this 
Council. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities ol the United l^rovinces • Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Does the Government of India speak Oriva? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have forgotten it; I 
used to speak it a lit/.le; but there are Members behind me who speak 
Oriya well. ^ 

Then, Sir, if we turn to the actual words of the Resolution 
Honourable friend has made it clear that the one administration he 
had in view was a local administration of Orissa itself Other Mcmibers 
have made it quiit* dear that they would welcome this Kesolution if Orissa 
went to Madras. Others w'ant it to go to Ht*ng'.l. Mr. Ga^a I'rusail 
Singh welcomes the Oriyas into IRhar and Oi'issa, a welcome which w 
not acce])ted by the Honourable the Mover- Th<* only consistent 
person w’ho desires to havt* nothin" whatever to do witli the Orhas 
is my Honourable friend from the Central Provinces. Now, 

Sir, 1 do not want to make an entlrelv debating replv It is \ery 
i^asy to make a debating n'ply and I suggest that I hav(' Tiiade a fairly 
effective one. TRit apart fnmi that there is tin* question—and m\ Honour¬ 
able friend has not alienated ni\ sympathies to any serious extent—there is 
the question, a quite serious question, in regard to Orissa. I feel and have 
felt that tlip present arrangement is nc«*^ altogether satisfactory. It may 
be that 'v e (^mnot do everything that has been asked for. It may he that 
wt‘ shall have to meet, largely fii the first place by administrative changes, 
thg difficulties that arise, hut T do feel that there is much that can be done, 
that ought to bo done, in the interests of the Grivas. And I go further 
and snv that in my judgment-r-and here I am sp(‘aking not for the Govern- 
rnent of India, but for myself—if financial investigation show’s that these 
talukas could conveniently be transferred, 1 should be in favour of the trnns- 
fer, personally speaking. But to w’hat Government thc'v should be assign¬ 
ed is a matter that must clearly be detenninod by administrative reasons. 

I hope m\ Honourable friend, having heard that, will gather that I am not 
nTWnated fn^m the Orssa cause; I feel, though perhaps not as strongly as 
ho does, t^iat something t*an be done; but T hope after what I have said 
he will ace fit to withdraw his Besolution. 
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Hr. B. Das: May I ask the Honournblo Member one question? \Vill 
he please consider my suggestion to appoint a small (k^mnittee, consisting 
of a member of the Governmen*^ and some elected reprt>s('niatives, to go 
into the financial question ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: Sir, m.\ Honourable friend 
invites me to take a step that I V('r\ much disli]<e. Whin 1 have replied 
to a debate I do not think I ought to be cross-examined As 1 did not 
refer to the ma^t^r, m\ Honcairable friend might have gathert'd 1 was hot 
particularly sympathetic tow.ards his j^roposal 1 think, hoAM'vcr, it might 
be possible for the Local Govc'rmnent in do something of tin kind and I 
am quite prepared to forward them a copy of this debate in order that 
they might consider this point 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, 411 view of th(‘ n^narks just made by my 
friend the Home Member, I should like to withdraw, and beg pennission 
of the House to withdraw ithis Resolution. But T hope at the same time 


Mr. President: Order, order. Does the Honourable Member ask per¬ 
mission to \Mthdraw his Resolution? That will be enough for the House. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Y(s, Sir 

Mr. Presideilt: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh) usk permission to wathdraw his amendment? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Y(s. Sir. 

Mr. President: The question is that leave be given to Mr Ga\a Prasad 
Bingh to wi^idraw^ his amendment. 

The motion was adojited 

The amendment was, leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: The question is that leave be given to Pandit Nilakantha 
Das to withdraw his K(‘Solution. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Resolution was, b^ leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. ^ 


RESOLUTIOTs HE INDIA'S FITNESS FOR SWARAJ. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions- Non-Muham- 
madan Ruml)- Sir, the Resolution wiiich stands in m\ name runs thus: 

“ This Assemhly momnnendi* to tho (lovorrioi rJonoral in Council to convey to 
His Majesty’s ^fTO\Clnm‘lit the opinion of tins Assemhly 

(<7) ttiat Indin is fit for complete Swaraj and theiofore the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion should not ^le appointed to inquire into thA question of further 
reforma inaiimuch dh sucli an inquiry will he a reflection on India's fitness 
for Swaraj f 

(h) that immediate step.s be t.aken to hold a Hound Table Conference in London 
or Helhi of representative's of the Indian people, half of ^\hom should he 
• elected by this Assembly and the other half bv the Indian National 
Congj-e&.s, to meet the representatives of Hia Majesty’s Government to 
discuss and settle the question of Swaraj for India. 

Sir, I do not move this Re‘?olution at this stage. 

c 2 
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Mr. President: It was uDnecessax 7 for the Honourable Member to read 
his liesolution if he did not want to move it. 

Sardar Gialab Sin^ (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, under the direction of 
my Party I do not move my Resolution.* 


RESOLUTION BE TREATMENT OF THE SANTHAL PABGANAS 
AS A BACKWARD TRACT. 

Xtunar Ganganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal Par- 
ganas Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I rise to move the Resolution 
that stands in rny name. It runs as follws: 

This Assoinhly recommends to the Governor General m Council that he may be 
pleased to take steps tu bring about the withdrawal of the Santhal Pa^anas District 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of sections 5^ and 71 of 
the Goveinment of India Act, 1919, and so amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, 
as to omit from it ‘ Ill—The Santhal Parganas ’ occurring in Part III UDd#r the head 
^Scheduled Districts, Bengal’ of the First Schedule of the Act.” 

Sir, howsoever clumsy the drafting of the Resolution may appear, tho 
one object which I have in view in moving this Resolution is to recommend 
to the Governor General in Council that the Santhal Parganas may ceaso 
to be recognised as a backward district. I admii, Sir, that ordinarily 
statistics are very dull things, but sometimes they are very illuminating, 
and I crave tho indulgence of the House to qvmte some statistics to show 
in the first instance what it is that we call the Santhal Parganas and how 
far “backward” it is, and why. 

In 1911 the population of the district was 1,882,781; in 1921 it was 
1,798,639; so that in one decade there was a decrease of 84,142. This 
tract is sharply divided into two parts (1) the Damini Koh tract, the 
population of which in 1921 was 372,687, comprising 80 per cent, of San- 
thals and 20 per cent of non-Santhals, and (2) the Dikku tract. Of these 
latter parts—the non-Sanihals are called Dikkus,*—population in 1921 
was 1,425,000. In the Dikku tracts there are 16J per cent, of Santhals 
in the Deoghar sub-division; nearly 41 per cent, in the Jamtara sub- 
* division; 62 per cent, in Dumka; 10 per cent, in Rajmahal; 22J per cent, 
in Godda; and 63 per cent, in Pakour. These statistics I am quoting 
approximately. I cannot be very precise- The Santhal percentage in 
the whole district is only 43J per cent, of .the population of the 
whole district; and in the non-Damini Koh districts it is only 34 per cent. 
So the House will at once see by th^se statistics that tho non-Santhals in 
the Santhal districts are more numerous than tho Santhals themselves. 
Niow, Sir, I could have understood the justification of the laws if they 
could be applied only to the Damini Koh region as at present constituted. 
When 1 look at the laws, I should say arbitrary laws, I faiFto understand 
how and in what sense of fairness they coul<j[ be applied to the Dikkus 
including them among baclra^ard classes. Three per cent, of them are 
educated; but there are other districts in Bihar that enjoy all the privileges 
of the existing laws, where the percentage of education is not greater. In 
Purnea district it is approximately 8 per cent., in the Ranchi district, 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that India be 
accorded Dominion status at an early data." 
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the summer capital of the Bihar Government, it is 3i per cent*.; in 
Balamou dt is nearly 3 pepj cent; in Hazaribagh it is nearly 3 per cent, 
and in Singbhoom it is 4 per cent. But these districts have got their 
District Boards. Except a few Municipalities, <:he Santhal Panganas 
cannot claim to have any District Board or other local bodies T think 
I owe it to the House to describe the present state of administration in 
order to show how these people are governed at present. The executive 
and jilddcial functions are vested in a single person. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is the guardian of 17 lakhs of people there. He has got his 
underlings in the Sub-Deputy, Deputy Collector, the Sub-divisional Offi¬ 
cer and others. They try criminal cases and in most of them the\ are 
the final arbiters and can inflict as hard punishments as tlu‘v lihe. In 
ordinary cases the Divisional Commissioner, who has pot the power of 
the highest Appellate Court, is the highest authority, and in certain 
Sessions cases or in the case of Europeans appeals can lie to the High 
Court of Judicature at Patna. 

Wdth regard to civil suits agiun, no suit valued under a thousand rupees 
can be tried bv the procedure laid down in ^he Civil Procedure Code, 
and in cases which are not tried according to tlip procedure laid down in 
the Civil Procedure Code, the Sub-Deput;^ can try cases up to Bs. 200, 
the Deputy Collector can try cases up to Es 500 and the Sub-divisional 
Officer up to Es. 1,000 and so on. Sir, if you consider the economic 
condition of the distnict, you will see how many cases which could ordi¬ 
narily be tried in other parts of the country under the procedure laid down 
in the Civil tjrocedure Code could be tried by that procedure in the district. 

The average land in the district is nearly 15 coltas per head, and the 
average paddy which can grow under the existing circumstances is not 
more than 7 or 8 maunds a year. What wonder is ’there in such circum¬ 
stances that 84,000 coolies have had to leave their homes and their children 
and go and serve in coal-fields or in ten gardens Sir, the general dis¬ 
couragement which handspinning and weaving receives from official^ has 
tended much to throw out of employment the weavers who used to live 
mostly on weaving and the decline in the price of lac and the general 
depression in the lac industrv have aggravated the difficulty of unemploy¬ 
ment. So, practically they have no option but to go and earn their live¬ 
lihood elsewhere, because their, own lands have been rendered unproduc¬ 
tive by the existing laws and rcgulatjiona. They are not allowed to engage 
pleaders. Everything depends on the officer trjdng the case, and if ho 
likes they are allowed to engage pleaders, otherwise not, and these poor 
people with very little education find it very hard to get justice or to 
satisfy themselves that they arc getring justice from the court. 

Now, Sir, ,thc other difficulty under which they labour is that they 
are not allowed to transfer their lands There is a village community • 
dominated by Pradhans, and they in turn by the Sub-divisional Officer 
and the immediate officers-in-chnrge, which has the management of lands 
in a village in hand and irrespective of the fact whether the cultivators 
are Hindus, Muhammadans or Christians, the succession is governed by 
the deeffees of the village communities headed by the Pradhans. It might 
be argued that the Pradhan is a relic of the oid Santhal institution, but * 
in fact the Santhal institution was more or less representative in character, 
whereas we find the present Sardars to be mere agents of the executive 
officers. There is no power attached to them like the Moechor or Panch 
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of the SanthaJ iUBtitution. I fail to see, Sir, what good the S^inthals^ 
derive by such an institution. In the Damini Koh area the police duties are 
entrusted to the villagers. I may say that the villagers are supposed to 
be the custodians of law and order. Of churse, in theory it is a good thing, 
no doubt, but what is the actual state of things? Ignorant people who 
have not the capacity of preserving their own lands are entrusted with 
the duty of preserving law and order, and the House can well see what idea 
such pciople will have about law and order. The Parganayats of the ^ardar 
of the police force takes an oath of office before being appointed, and the 
first duty of his is to pnwent the use of intoxicating drugs which is 
honoured more in its breach than otherwise. We have had this institu¬ 
tion of taking oaths to prevent the use of intoxicating drugs in the villages 
without any effect whatsoever. Their work, as is generally setm, is to go 
,to their offict*rs with their men called Chakladars and dance attendance on 
them ard do their biddings. Every villager has to pay for the police 
, force at the rate of Us. 1-10-0 per year. 

' So it comes to this, that the Deputy Commissioner, woih his subordinate 
officers, Pradhnns and Dammi Koh area Parganayats, is the final arbiter of 
the destinies of 13 lakhs of people, inarticulate, helpless and groaning under 
the administration of bad laws The histor\ of non-transferability of land 
is assuming a very vicious shape of late. We know that from 1863 to 
1871 tranalcra were freely made In 1872 some restriction w’as put on the 
translerability of land, but after the Wood settlement no restriction w'as 
observed In 1880 circular letter No. 83 was issued, and bvfthat letter 
gift, mortgage and sale of lands were stopped The object qf^that enact¬ 
ment, us was declared then, was to j.rotect tla^ Banthals against money¬ 
lenders. Now, Sir, it is to be seen how' far such measures are effective 
in protecting the Santhals from money-lenders We have only about 1,115 
people who are money-lenders in the district, and if jou w’^ork out the pro¬ 
portion it comes to this, namely, there is one money-lender for every 1,610 
people in that district. Such licing the ease, and when we see that the 
population has decreased b> 84,000 in the past 10 \oars under the present 
administrative systi'm, I venture to think it is not the money-lenders but 
the existing 8^stem of adminis^rsdion w'hich is accountable for the ^^radual 
extinction of thc‘ Snnthal population in the district. Formerly, bhowali, 
(that is a form of the division of the produce between the agricultural 
labour and the landowmerl, hui and Itrishani, all different forms of gfrain con¬ 
tracts, were not recognized as transfers; they were mere contracts But 
in 1008 attempts w'ore made to characterise them illegal transfers by 
amending section 27 of Bcgulation HI. The law was further restricted m 
Iho \ear 1023. In that year soitlcment rules w^ere made b\ which raiyais 
were liable to bo ejected even if they gave hhotvali of the land for a year. 
Suppose I enter'd into a contract on my land woth anothir cultivator so 
that he mnv cultivate it and share the produce with me,,xho next year 
under the settlement rule T could be deprived of my land Hbcause scane- 
body else had cultivated it. Agitation, as was quite inevitable, was 
earried on against it and the period of incurring liabUitv for ejectment has 
now* been fixed at 12 years. But krtVham continues to be an illegal trans¬ 
fer and in Taluka Hundwa in the Santhal Parganas District 7 or 8 Krishani 
ejectments have occiured. If Krishani, which the Government characterise 
as slavery, were to be abolished the improvement of cultivation would be¬ 
come practicallv impossible. If the Government really wanted to protect 
the Santhal8, .thev ought to have given them loans or advances to improve 
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their land or to have supplied materials by which the productivity of tho 
soil could have been improved; instead of making these laws and making 
agridflilture day by day a growingly difficult problem. They arc shutting up 
^capital because of non-transferability, and they are n& doing anything 
themselves to mitigate the sufferings of the people. The Government of 
India Act, 1919, gave the Santhals representation in the provincial 
Opuncil and also in the Assembly. But what can the repres<'ntativea do? 
Thp Governor of Bihar and Orissa in Council and His Excellency the 
GoT^mor General in Council confer with each other, make laws and 
thrust them upon the population (f the Santbal Parganas District, 
without giving the Members representing the district any chance of ex¬ 
pressing their grievances or remedying Ihem. Had ii been a case of tho 
ordinary" laws of the land they could have brought them forward in the 
form of a Bill which could have been diseusserl on the floor of the House 
and amendments ct^uld have been moved if necessary; but in regard to 
those rules the Legislatures are powi riess and they can do nothing but 
agitato in other wa\s. Therefore, so far as the Santbal Parganas are con¬ 
cerned, the representation given b\ 11 h' Government of India Act is np 
representation at all- So 1 think, Sir, 1 ha\c made four points clear, 
namely, that the land remains uncultivated for want of capital and no 
provision is made nor an\ advances are oiven for tlie im])rovement of 
agriculture; the employment of labour is rt'strictefl and indigenous 
vuterprise ch(‘(*kuiate(l. the procedure of administration of justice is 
defective; and fourthly, the repreS(‘ntalion gi\en bv th(' Go\emiiumt of 
India Act, 1919, amounts to no r(‘presi‘ntMtion at all. If tho district 
were adprt^nisten'd by the ordinarv laws of tlu‘ land and not b\ special 
Pegulationgf, it w'ould, I venture to submit, have a fir more' beni'ficial 
(‘ffect on th<‘ Santbal p(/piilation as a vvhoh‘ than the ])resent Ilegulations. 
It would improve the administration of jnstici', remove economic dis- 
abilitie>b and inijirova* agriculture jnd’industries Sir, with these words, 

T move my Besoliition. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Ghota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, lliere is an arru'ndmeni on the paper standing in my name, and my 
amendment runs thus: 

“ That for the original Rosolution tho following ho subslitutod * 

‘ This Assembly reoommends to the Governor General m Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate stops to bring alwnt the withdrawal of tlie 
Chota Nagpur Dim.siou, the district of Ranihalpnr and the Santhal 
Parganas Disfrict in the Province of Bihar and Onssa from the operation 
of sections 52A and 71 of the Government of India Act. 1919, and so 
to amend the Schoduled Districts Art, 1874, as to exclude from its opera¬ 
tions the said tracts.’ ” 

The Honourahle Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home Member): Sir, on a 
point of order. I suggest that this amendment enlarges the scope of the 
original ResgJiQtion and is out of order. 

Mr. PreiAdent: Has the Honourable Member anything to say on the 
point of oifUer? The Honourable the Home Membci; contends that the. 
Honourable Member’s amendment extends the scope of the original Reso¬ 
lution and is therefore out of order. 

Mr. Ram Karayan Singh: Sir, so far as 1 think, an amendment is 
certainly either an extension or limitation of the scope of the original Reso-^ 
lution. The subject is the same and refers to the same Acts. So I 
suggest that the objection raised by the Honourable the Home Member 
fshould either be withdrawn by him or ovfer-ruled by you. 
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Mr. Presidsnt: 1 rule that the amendment is in order. 

Mr. Bam Karayaa Bixigh: Sir, 1 move the amendment which I Sead 
out a little while ago. In doing so, I want to say something in Buppoi:t of 
it. Sir, when I consider the race, the physical features, the character, the 
customs, the manners, the caste, the creed and the religion and also th^ 
general progress in education and other matters of advancement of the 
people of the Chota Nagpur Division and the Sambalpur District Md 
compare them witli those of my countrymen living in other parts of Braar 
and the country, 1 find no tangible difference at all. By this I do not 
mean any absolute similarity which is impossible even‘ between two indi¬ 
viduals. Considering all sides of the question together, no just man in the 
world will differ from me when I say that the people of the said two areas 
are not in any w^ay inferior to those living anywhere else in this country. 
But when we are told that we belong to a “ Backward Tract we are at 
a loss to imjigino where has the difference come from. Taking for granted 
that there is some sort of difference, I assert with all the emphasis at my 
command that this so-called difference must be due not to anything in the 
people themselves but to the defects in the administration there. It is 
no good arguing that only a few of the Acts and only a few of the sections 
of some other Acts are not applicable there and that therefore there ought 
to be no trouble. Sir, much depends on the character and the nature of 
the administration. Sir, the law's are there, the statutes are there, but 
they ore all in Ixxiks only. In dealing with the pco})lc, they are not to 
be used by the administrators there For this area practically inhere are 
no written laws. Orders and even the words of District Mogi^brtttes of 
every district defined and damned as a “ Backward Tract ” ^ laws. 
Mr. E. Lister, the late Deput.v Commissioner of Hazaribagh, once said so. 
In short in these areas there is no loud-tnunpetted British rule there, not 
even the shadow’ of it. Sometimes th'erc is Mr. Murphy's rule, sometimes 
Mr. Hammond’s rule and sometimes Mr. Toplis’s rule, and so on. Only 
,rarely there is a little better rule, but after all it is one man’s autocratic 
rule on all occasions. It is not only a piece of injustice, Sir, but a terrible 
act of tyranny to place the life, the honour, the property and the future 
prospects of several lakhs of people in the hands of one single alien ruler 
who, having absolutelv no sympathy for the people nor any interest in their 
welfare, is to govern them, as an independent king. I shall later on 
illustrate mv statements with facts. Sir, the Governor General personally 
knows nothing of a district. The Governor even labours the same 

disadvantage, A District Magistrate, the man on the spot, forwards a re¬ 
port to the Governor The Governor forwards it with his recommendation' 
^ to His Excellency the Viceroy. And what docs he do? He considers it 
only in the light of the recommendations submitted and, in exercise of the 
powers given to him under seefion 62-A of the Government olilndia Act, 
1919, licclares a certain area to be a “ backward tract ”, Simillrly on the 
report of a District Magistrate, the Governor prepares a draft certain 
Regulation and submits it to the Governor General in Council for approval. 
The Viceroy having assented to this, the Regulation gets the force of law 
under section 71 of the said Act. Thus, the District Magistrate takes the 
initiative in every case, and in fact he is the all-powerful man. In 1928' 
tjje Local Self-Government Act for Bihar and Orissa was passed and there¬ 
by loeal bodies were given much power over certain local affairs.^ This 
certainly curtailed the powei% of all District Magistrates to a verv large 
extent. Sir, human nature being what it is, Mr. MiirpEy, the then Deputy 
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CommiBsioner of Hazaribagh and now the Collector of Bhagalpore,. did not- 
like iti He submitted a report stating that nobody in the district was fit" 
to be the Chairman of the District Board. In collusion with him the other 
Deputy Commissioners of other districts in the phota Nagpur Division sub¬ 
mitted similar reports. The result was that the Governor at once issued 
a notification that in these districts there should be official Chairmen. 
Thunapplicable in these areas according to the will 
of thS District Magistrates. Hence it can very well be^said that in these 
districts there is one man's rule 


In the same connection it will not be out of place to say a few words 
about the method of administration in these districts. As the matter 
stands, the District Magistrates arc', fur all practical puriioaes, the 
Badshahs and the Suj 3 -divisional Officers are semi-independent Naw^abs. 
In many places the same Sub-divisional Officer decides all kinds of cases, 
criminal, civil and rent. In courts like that at Bomd\a in the Eanchi 
district even legal practitionei's are not allow’ed to ajipear. When a similar’ 
case was stated by Kumar Gnnganand Sinha, my friend over there clap* 
ped. At the same time, when the percentage of education was stated, my 
friend on the official side clapped. I think you should be ashamed of' 
this. If there is no education there, it is \oii and you alone \Oio are 
responsible for it and not the people If any rnukhtear or picador dares 
to go there, the place is made too hot for him Even in some other places 
w’here law'yers are allowed, they have to remain and w’ork there at the 
sweet will of these Nawahs Once they have in any way incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure ofv those Nawahs, they are nowffierc They have to leave the 
place bag and baggage These Naw^abs can treat the people in any manner* 
they like They can with impunity abuse, beat and assault people of all 
ranks. Once about 3 years or so ago I represented such a case about Mr. 
C S. J. Home, tlic Sub-divisiopal Officer of Chatra, to His Excellency 
the preseni Governor of Bihar but most likely to no purpose. Not only 
this, no sufferer should ever report the fact to anybody else. Once Bahu* 
Sarwari-Kant Gupta, a Deputy Magistrate of Hazaribagh, assaulted 
Eamdhani Earn, a chaukidar of the District Board buncjalow^ at Pi’tirhar. 

I heard of it and brought it to the notice of Mr Murphy, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Hazaribagh. The Deputy Commissioner, the judge, fined the 
chaukidar for this. Cultivation is generally utterly destroyed by wild 
animals. People are not allowed to keep guns to protect their property. 
Tigers also are in abundance. Several human lives are destroyed almost 
every year, but sometimes verbal orders are passed that this or that tiger 
should not be killed even by one who has been favoured with a license for 
a gun, save and except by the sahibs Forests, especially in the Hazari- 
bagh district, 4re reserved without any regard to the raiyats' rights therein 
and people even with stock of foodstuffs with them have been Imown to be 
starving for’ want of fuel. In short, the misery of the people knows ho 
bounds. I hope this House will leave nothing undone* to save these un¬ 
fortunate people. In the affairs of the District Board, primary education, 
medical relief and other works of public good, though transferred to the 
local •bodies, are not onlv neglected but greatly hampered by unsympathetic 
and mischievous official Chairmen like Mr. Murphy and Mr. Toplis. A 
confidential report of an honest man about the aff&irs of'the district board" 
of Purulia and Hazaribagh will convince the Government about the truth' 
of these statements. 
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Sir, the counection of these areas with the British Government dates 
from 1705. Before this they were governed by their own chiefs, that is, 
in u way they were capable of governing themselves. Nominally hf the 
year 1772 and actually by the year 1884, these districts came into British 
possession and Samb^pur oome only in the year 1849. Since then they 
wore governed exactly in the same way as other districts of Bihar till 
1854 when they began to be treated as backward tracts. After a century 
of British adminisj^ation, it is a pity that the people of the Cbota Nagpur 
Division and the sambalpur district could not again be what they tnem- 
selves were before the year 1854 or what the people of Gaya and. other 
districts of Bihar wore in 1765 It is a great pity. 

Mr. Prssident: Will the Honourable Member oblige the Chair by bring* 
ing his remarks to a close? 

Mr. Bam Karayan Singh: The House and the whole country will feel 
greatly obliged il the Honourable the Home Member will let us know 
the various tests and standards prescribed either by themselves or the 
British Parliament by which, and the method according to which, they 
distinguished in the past and still distinguish to-day the people of Chota 
Nagpur and Sambalpur district from those of other parts of Bihar and 
other })arts of otlier provinces. It ought to be mode clear as to how many 
stages these peof)lc have to pass through to qualify themselves for being 
ruled h} la\>s Hir, the truth is. 

Mr. President: Order, order Perhaps the Honourable Member has not 
understood the Cliair. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh.: One minute more. Sir. With these words, 
I commend this amendment to the House and 1 hope this will be unani¬ 
mously iiarried, and J hope His Excellency the Viceroy also, in order to 
prove his siueerit\ for the good of the peo])le, will see that immediate stops 
are taken to remove all the grievances of the people of the Chota Nagpur 
Division and the otlier districts, whose miseries are a blot on the character 
of British rule in this couD|tr> 

Mr. President: Before wc proceed further, I should like to make one ob- 
servatiou, and it is this* The Chair expects Honourable Members who 
wdsh to raise any fx^int of order on any Resolution or amendment on the 
paper to give timely intimation of it if possible. This observation applies 
with greater force to Members of (Government, because they arc in pos¬ 
session of lUsolutions iind amendments long before non-ofheiul Members 
get them. 

The Honoiirahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like, with your per¬ 
mission, Sir, to bo quite clear about this point Is it your desire that we 
shopld give notice in waiting? • 

Mr, President: Not at all. The Honourable Member knows that the 
President is always accessible, should any Honourable Member desire to 
consult him in any matter regarding the business of the Ashembly. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I shall have very great 
pleasure in adopting that (sourse, I thank you for the invitation. I have 
not previously gone to you, because I understood that you wdshed the points 
ehould be raised in the Hquse. 

(Mr, President on calling on Me. B. Das to move his amendment.) 
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T1i 6 SoQOutftUs Six Al63UUid6X MuddixELAQ: Sir, 1 was not aware of your 
request before, but if Mr. Das is going to move his amendment, 1 desit^ 
to object on the same grounds as I did on the last occasion. 

Mr. B. Dm (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I move my 
amendment on the'feame grounds as my predecessor. 

I beg to move : 

for the original Resolution the following he substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring aliout the withdrawal oi 
the Chota Nagpur Division, the districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the 
Santhal Parganas in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation 
of section 52 a, sub-section (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and to amend the Schedules of the Act accordingly.’ ” 

My friends; Kunaar Ganganand Sinha and Mr. Ram Narayan Singh 
have already dealt with the Santbai Pagauas District and the Chota 
Nagpur Division. I will coniine my remarks to the districts of Angul 
and Sambalpur in Orissa. I confess J have no knowledge of the form of 
administratiun ol either tlie (Jliota Nagpur Division or that of the Santhal 
Parganas district. With regard to the district of Sambalpur 1 would say 
that it enjovs all the honefits and all the advantages tliat a British district 
in Orissa enjoys. The people of Sambalpur liave similar rights and all the 
electoral rights; I think that Sambalpur being classed as a backward 
district is a t ‘chnical mistake. It has been so placed because in the old 
days Sambalj)ur was taken out from tbe political areas. P)xcept in one or 
two matters, as regards apjieal of tbe people of Sambalpur to tlie Com¬ 
missioner Of the Orissa Division, tlie Sambalpur people enjoy equal benefits 
witli the people in tbe Orissa district. So that 1 think it is a simple matter 
( f correction and tliat district may be now declared a full-fledged British 
nistr'et. 

As regards tlie district of Angul, the district of Angul is a pure Oriya- 
speaking tract, and when it was annexed by the British it was made a non- 
regulated district Angul has also a sub-division, Ivliondmul, whicli is 
iiiliubited by Klionds, a primitive people I do not mind that sub-division 
being regarded as a backward tract, but to place IJ lakhs of Oriya people, 
under the brand of a baokw^ard district is to deprive them of the privilege of 
education, to deprive them of the rights of franchise—municipal or 
councils—to deprive them of local self-government, and to place them 
entirely under the ad ministration of a Deputy (hunniissioner, who at 
times is not a Civilinn but belongs to the Provincial Civil Service. The 
people of Angul district are of similar social status and similar stock 
to the Oriyas of the main districts, t>hoiigh they are at present back¬ 
ward in education. Education and civic rights an* denied to tliose 
people and I appeal to the Government to allow Angul to he declared 
a recrulatecl district and to give the people there equal rights with^the 
people of Orissa. 

My amendment differs from that of Mr. Ram Narayan Singh. I have 
taken out section 71 of the Government of India Act, because section 71 
gives the Governor General or Governor of a Pfovince extraordinary powers 
to lnake Regulations and Ordinances. My purpose will be served if these 
districts are withdrawn from the operation of section 52-A, sul-section 
(2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, and with these remarks I 
move my amendment. 
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Pandit KilakttUift Bas (Orissa Bmsion: Non-MuhammsKian): Sir, I 
am simply surprised at my own ignorance. So long I was under the im¬ 
pression alter reading the Schedule—and it was a mistake perhaps, which 
I now realise—-that no discussion could be raised aboij[t .togul, it being 
practically a British Native State. ^ 

{An Honourable Member: “What is a British Native State “?). 

There are some t small Native States in Orissa, not like Hyderabad,, 
where people may demand the right of representation in Council. They 
are small States practically under a double Government of the British 
Baj. The British Government rule the Kajas, feudatory chiefs, in the 
dark through a Political Agent, and the Bujas rule the people at their 
rapacious will and vicious pleasure. 

Angul was—not recently, as my Honourable frien^ said^ but about a 
hundred years ago—annexed, perhaps during Dalhousie’s reign, if I 
remember anght. It has remained a dark Garjat State under a Deputy 
Commissioner. No man can enter there, no question can be raised about 
it, no budget can be discussed, and even during budget time, questions 
about Angul cannot be raised. It is practically administered according 
to the will of the Deputy Commissioner there. He is the Chief Officer, 
executive and judicial. He will take all criminal, civil cases, rent suits, 
and he is all in all. 

(An Honourable Member' He is a small Czdr?) 

Yes, he is. The real Czar has succumbed to the spirit of democracy, but 
the Deputy Commissioner is there to represent him. So I think that these 
disabilities should be removed in Angul. There is a high school in the district 
and there are about a dozen graduates, some of whom are Deputy Collectors. 
They ought to have the right of representation As to Sambalpur it ia 
simply a fonnal change and it should be made as the people of Sambalpur 
have no title or claim to he called backward. The change should affect 
only our Bills and Acts, where the clause, Mt should be extended to 
Sambalpur by notification in the Gazette ’ will no longer appear. 

Kr« Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaifarpur cum Champnran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, I do not want to tolce up the time of the House at the fag- 
end of the day, because I find there is something very important coming 
on at 4 o’clock. I had intended to speak at some length on this subject, 
but will now content myself merely by saying that I lend my whole-hearted 
support to the amendment. 

Mr. Siddhaswar Sinha (Gaya cum Monghyr: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I rise to give my whole-hearted support to the amendment moved 
by my Honourable friend from Chota Nagpur. It is said that the people 
of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas are backward. It is also said 
that the aim of the British Government in India is to make the people fit 
for governing themselves. But what have they done in Chota Nagpur? 
They themselves say that for about a hundred years in that province they 
have been practicaliy able to do nothing in matters of education. Up 
tai 1766 those tracts were Independent and managed their own affairs. 
AL|t^.^hat they gradually came under British rule. It was only in 1854 
that M«)8e tracts were declared to be bankward. Any one who had the 
privilege of living even for a short period in close touch with the pebple 
of Chftta Nagpur cannot but declaae that the people of that area are as 
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forward in their sincerity, honesty of purpose and in their devotion to their 
duty as any man in any other part of India. They are as rational, as dis- 
•criminating and as advanced in education as many 'other districts of Bihar 
•and yet a different treatment is meted out to them under the provisions 
of certain blessed ^sections of the Government of India Act. In theory it 
is all very well to *Bay that they are governed by the same laws as other 
Biharis; the little differences that are introduo^ are to suit the special 
circumstances and that too very rarely; but in fact the wishes of the 
Deputy Commissioners are accepted in all cases. No recommendation 
as far as we know of any Deputy Commissioner has failed to be made 
into a Eegulation. I shall be obliged if the Honourable the Home Member 
can give any instance in which the recommendations of a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner have not been given the force of a Eegulation and law. Sir, 
if there is any deficiency it is due to this—one man's autocratic rule m 
the form of Eogulations. And what are these Eegulations? Let us 
examine the one instance cited by the mover of the amendment. The 
Local Self-Government Act came into force in 1924. According to the 
provisions of that Act non-official members have the power to elect non¬ 
official Chairmen of District JSoards. But the Deputy Commissioners of 
Chota Nagpur did not want to give the slightest power to non-official 
members and hence their recommendations that the non-officials of those 
districts were unfit to manage the affairs of the District Boards. It is 
astonishing that when these very men happen to possess only a few acres 
lof land in other adjoining districts they become fit to discharge the duties 
'of Chairmen efficiently. Such instances are not wanting when a man 
has been recorded as a voter in two districts. Other Eegulations will be 
found to be as unreasonable as this if scrutinised. Sir, these districts 
have long been kept as backward under vain excuses. Now the Govern¬ 
ment should be more impartial and they should at once extend the same 
privileges to the people of these tracts as are enjoyed by their neighbours 
in other districts of Bihar. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
•Sir, I move that the question be now put. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Postponement of the CoNsroERATioN of the Indian Currency Bill. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I rise to move the adjournment of the House in order to 
discuss the serious situation created by the decision of the 
G-ovemment in putting off the discussion of the Indian Currency Bill till 
after the disposal of the Eailway Budget and till after the presentation of 
•the General Budget. 

Sir, the question relating to the Currency Bill has been before the 
country since the dissolution of the last Assembly ind there is no excttse 
whatever for the Government not proceeding in a normal way with the 
BiU, as I understand they promised to do at the instance of the last 
Assembly, of which I had not the doubtful fortune to be a Member, The 
Finance Member, I understand, promised to bring up this Currency Bill 
this Session, and when once the Bill was brought up nothing was done 
to it, it was left severely alone. I suggest the Government's policy as 
Tegards this BiU has suddenly changed. They wanted to surprise th^ 
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country on the last occasion, to rush the Bill through on an unprepared 
country, to force the representatives of the people to accept the ratio they 
suggested or the policy that they supported. 1 do not wish to discuss the 
merits of the question, and I do not express any opinion one way or 
another as to what the ratio should be or what the currency policy should 
be on “^he present occasion, but it is quite clear that they wanted to take the 
county by surprise, but when the Assembly naturally wanted time, time 
was given and it was agreed that it should be brought up now. Now having 
raised the country', perhaps not in the way that was desired by the Finance 
Member, and after having made far more numerous currency experts 
than he perhaps imaf,|ined would spring up in answer to his demand, he 
naturally feels afraid to face the storm and this Bill is dropped like a 
hot thing and he will not proceed with it. He simply introduces it and 
drops it, and we were told yesterday by the Honourable the Home 
Member that it is a matter of very trivial momOnt, that it will not 
matter one way or the other: that things could be rectified alter the 
budget discussion,—and the Bill could be taken up at any time. What 
then was the hurry of bringing this forward on the last occasion? What 
was the hurry for this financial liberalism and other things which the 
Currency Bill promised, and why all this fervour for it? Why should 
there have been after this fever this astonishing convalescence and sudden 
cooling down? I suggest it was because they found throughout the 
country, there had been a practically unanimous opinion ns to the 
great importance of this measure- The issues it raises are of vast 
importance to the people. IMany many interests are affected and eveiy 
moment’s delay in this must mean one way or the other the 1 >ss 
of so many lakhs of rupees to one set of interests and a qain of 
80 many lakhs of rupees to another sot of interests, and it is 
idle, therefore, to justify delay in a measure which must nnturalh 
affect the money market and which must enable speculators to 
indulge in various transactions and which also unsettles the finan¬ 
cial and economic conditions in the country. Now I vould sugjvt'st 
that rule 50 of the Legislative Eules is clear enough and it states that 
supplementary or additional grants sliould he asked for onl\ when the 
amount voted in the Budget is found to be insufiBcient for the current 
year or if a need arises for expenditure for which the vote of the Assembly 
was necessary upon some new service not originally contemplated. There¬ 
fore, it only allows supplementary budgets and additional grants in the 
rase of unforeseen contingencies or in the case of the amount not being 
found sufficient by an accident, ly an oversight, and, not to a case like 
this where tlip Government must know that if it is la. Ad. it must be 
so much more expenditure they will have to meet, or if it is la. fid. ‘•o 
much lt‘ss Therefore, it is quite clear they Imow that in this case no 
supplementary budget wdiich would be within the meaning of the rules 
could h(' brought forward, and the proper timo to diqciiss this qu(*«;tion is 
before the Budget, because it is admitted on both sides of the House that 
the Ourronev Bill and the ratio go to the very root of the Budget. It 
egrets almost (wery bend of the Budget, and, therefore, it wes necessaiy' 
for them to brinr un thie matter as early n«' thev posS’hlv conld Then 
again were told that it was really not necessary to do this because 
Metnbers of the TTo\is(‘ would be unaware of their duties to the country 
or to the Government, whrftever that may bo, until they were in poeses- 
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sion of the figures .which were to be found m the Budi^et. J^ut this ques¬ 
tion of the ratio, the question of the Currency Bill is not a matter 

which has to be discussed in connection with the Budget at all; the Budget 
has to be framed in connection with tlie currency polic> ui the country 
undoubtedly and in connection with the fixing of the ratio, but 30 U have 
not to discuss the ratio or the currency policy in connection with the 
Budget, because the currency policy of the (Tovernment, the stability 
of exchange or the ratio that may be fixed at which you are to stabilise 
the rupee—^those arc things w'hich affect the permanent interests of the 
country indopendentl\ of any biaigelary considorations for this \ear or 
that year or so much revenue under this head or so 

much expenditure under that head. Therefore, it is obviouS 
the excuse wdiich was given is not any reasonable or acceptable 

t'xouse to anyone who bestows a rnoineni’s r(‘fl(‘ction upon this queiJtion 
I consider that in addition to tht“>c arguments th< re is this fact that 
the main reason, the main purpose ^'f thi£> delay is undoubtedly to force 
this House, to persuade the Assembly to accept the ratio which is pro¬ 
posed by the Honourable the Finance Member. That is the reason, T 
submit, for the delay in bringing it up the purpose of putting it off. If 
you do not agree to this ratio, you wull have to agree to so much taxation 
or >ou will not have these Provincial Contributions or you will not be able 
to get this or that. The Members of the Assembly are sought to be placed 
on the horns of an imaginary dih'mina—^that is the object of this procedure. 

The Honourable Six Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Imaginary? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Of course so iar as 1 am concerned. The 
persuasive powers of the Finance Member may enable him to get votes 
and that is the reason for the delay. It is imaginary so far as I am con¬ 
cerned. I dare say he will bo able to capture votes by this kind of con¬ 
trivance, which I submit is wholly unjustifiable and should not be allowed 
in this House. Supposing again, it happens contrary to the opinion of 
the Government that the 10 pence ratio is accepted by this House, then 
it is perfectly obvivms that various items of expenditure would have to 
be oonsidored very carefully by the House. Itetrcnchment will have to 
take place o^* alternative seheines of expenditure may have to be proposed. 
That will raise very serious considerations and it will not bo possible w’ith- 
in the Tmited time at the disposal of this House to deal with the twO’ 
complicated questions—(i) the general question of currency policy and (ii) 
the budget figures for a particular year The two things ought to bf‘ 
separated If the Government profess to do it in a scii‘niific vn for 
stabilising exchange, thev ourjht not to compile,itc it v iih Ihc umporarv 
transactions of a particular financial vear but should disentangle it from 
those momentary things and jnit it on a permanent healthy and whole¬ 
some plane. It is quite obvious tlial the procedure' adopted is open to 
the severest possible condemnation both in the interests of the country 
and T submit also bv tlu* voic*'s of the Memhi'rs of this House T submif, 
Sir, this is really trifling wn'th tlie rights of this House when it has pos¬ 
session of a Bill of flrst-class importance not to have it' deliberated upon, 
not to have it voted upon, by the Members of the Assembly in n detached 
fashion In order that we may come to a conclusion one way or the 
other with due n'gard to the totalitv of India’s interests, we should have 
an unprejudiced vote. That will he possibV only if it is taken at this 
stage 'and red herrings are not drawm or compile,ations introdnT^d in various ^ 
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ways. ‘*You want this for your province? You want that for your de¬ 
partment? Well, you will not get it unless you agree to this’*. That is 
the kind of thing that will go on both in the House and in the lobbies and 
we do not want that kind of advantage to be taken. We want a perfectly 
.straight vote upon this question and upon its merits long before the Budget 
is t&en. And the Railway Budget comes on almost immediately. It 
is not simply the consideration of the Budget or the presentation of the 
Budget. The Budget has to'be voted upon and it has to be disposed of. 
Therefore I submit, Sir, that the reason why this House should express 
its opinion on the conduct of the Government by adopting this motion 
"is too cogent and obvious to need any further elaboration. 

Jir. President: What is the motion? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The motion is to adjourn the business of 
this House for the purpose of discussing the serious sittfation created by 
,the Govermnent in putting off the consideration of the Indian Currency 
Bill till after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the presenta¬ 
tion of the ordinary Budget. 

Mr. President: Order, order. That is not the motion. The only 
motion is “that this House do now adjourn/’ 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar: Yes. That is for the Chair to put the 
•question. So far as 1 am concerned, it is a discussion of this question, 
and therefore 1 submit that the House should adjourn for this purpose by 
way of expressing its opinion upon the conduct of the Government, I 
have nothing more to add. 

♦Mr. M« B. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I rise to support this motion that the House do adjourn; and the grounds 
on which 1 support it are these, that in keeping bock the Currency Bill 
to such a late date the Government are practically going back upon the 
promises which they made in the course of the debate which took place 
in the month of August last. I had not the fortune to be in this House 
then, but I remember following the debate very carefully and I hold in 
my hand an authenticated copy of the proceedings as they were reported 
from time to time. If I may recall to the mind of the Honourable the 
Finance Member the promises which he made in the course of the speech 
which was made by him on the introduction of the Bill and also in the 
course of the debate which took place on the motion of Diwan Bahadur 
Rangochariar that the Bill should be cifculated to eUoit opinion, ^ree 
distinct statements were made by way of promises to the House. The 
first was and I shall quote the very words of the Honourable the Finance 
Member which he used at that time—that this House would have the 
chance of diftcussing this Bill in an atmosphere of oool detachment with¬ 
out bringing into the question any other side issues, that they would have 
the" chance of discussing this Bill entirely on its merits. 

The Honourshle Sir BeiU BledmU: I would like to know which is the 
quotation. 

Mr. M. B. Jayskeg: I will give it very shortly. And in the course 
of the debate it was further stated in reply to Diwan Bahadur Ranga- 
Ohariar who urged tW'ike Bill had been presented with precipitancy, that 
It would be presented in an atmosphere whereT there was not the slightest 
•hiiri of a fait accotpj^li. The third statement made in the course of that 

not corrected bg the Honourable Member. 
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debate was that Members would have ample opportunity of stating their 
views upon this Bui so that Crovernment would have ample time to ad¬ 
just the difficulties which might arise 

Now, Sir, as regards the first 1 would just ask the Attention of the House 
to the statement made in the couise ol the debate In Diw in Bahsdur 
Bangachanai, which statement w ib praetaallj^ iceepttd l)^ the Goicm- 
ment I reter to the speech ot Diuan Bahadur Bangichuur it pigc 216 
where he stated the needs of this House, vshich on this occasion were 
practically conceded the Government Bcncht s Whnt tht T)iw in 
Bahadur stated was 

‘ Ihe veiy reason why I have come lorwud with this proposal is that tho sul icct 
should he considered in an atniospheie tier horn the ho it ul the moment and m 
a calm and cool one 

That was one of the gritv inccs fd the House it that time and that 
grievanfi w is conceded the Govcinimi t Benches who hid the grace 
on th it occ ision to accept the im< adment proposed bv the learned Diwan 
Bahadur 'Iheii m the course oi his speech Sir this is what#he Honour 
able the 1 m met Member sintid ind if I m i> take the libert} of calling 
his attention to that statement J slnll do so 


Ihe Gtveinincnt ho It n ictusocl of pietipituuv in I ringing tins Bill hefoie 
the Ligslitne tins Sossii n sf oi aft i the issue (f the Report As igainst tins 
T am gild t I t il li to ucoid tint it Jns I eii i t >gmst d in eiuarters winch ue n< t 
usualh n I d of (cnirimeit tint the Ln veumieiit ni to It congratul ited in 
giMn^, tho \ 1 1\ tlif ciilicst p ssiblc epporturnty of onsidning this (jiustioi Tt 

IS 1 tlinl s flic tit 111 wfi to these wha iccust us 1 jn cipitmcv to isk them wl it 
tlicv w > lid 1 nt id to us it wt hid letriined fiom lunging this Bill foiwaid now 
and 1 d w 1 till the next Delhi Session We hive been unjustly uciised m tho 
lii iite f 1 It d 1 tiittly iiosoTitiiip, the ( minissi m ind Tndii with a faif 
nttomi h 

Jhest ire the thice quolutions which make oil the point 

Tne Honourable Sir Basil Blackett* What point ’ 


Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Now bn nun 1 ask tlu OoMnimcnt litnchcs 
what is the idci m keeping back tins Bill m i most unnatural way-^ 1 
should ha\i thought that i moro natural process would be to get a decision 
from this House upon really the calculation of our unit of value, if I may 
8H> so As such this Bill ought to be considered by this House before 
the Budget is considered, because it is inextricably mixed uj) with the 
Budget Is it the mtention of Government that this delay should have 
this disadvantage that it should become favourable in the sense of show¬ 
ing greater price adjustment for tho de facto ratio? I live m a room where 
little birds come every morning, and a httle bird enme and told me two 
days ago—I hope it was not making a true prophecy—that the idea of 
keeping back this Bill is to set one province against another, and that the 
Government propose to do in tho following manner If T am wrong 1 beg 
to be forgiven But is it the intention of Government to present the Bill 
in a manner which will put us on the horns of a dilemma? ^Will the pro¬ 
vinces be told, with a view to accept the 18d ratio, that there will be so 
muoh whi^ will go to rpdiico provincial contiibiffciona ? Will 

be toW Well, Madras look here you must support the Currency 
Bill because that leaves a surplus so that the Madras •ontnhntion becomes 
less and the Bombay contribution becomes greater?” So that the prin 

fnipass ^11 be applied to the con -dera¬ 
tion of this Bill Is It the intention of Government to do these things 
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as my friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, said, to do a csonsiderable 
of lobbying on these questions, setting up one province agamst 
If it is not so, may I know what is the reason for reversing thw most 
natural order of things? If you come to this House and block its deci¬ 
sion on a most important Bill which enters into almost every figure of i^e 
Budget—because we understand the rupee to be<the unit of value for the 
whole of India—if instead of having the most natural order, you keep up 
your sleeve the Bill .until such time as you propose to bring itl)efore the 
House, which is the time when possibly the provincial issues will be cast 
in an iron manner, I do say, Sir, that it is a most flagrant breach of the 
promises which were made by the Government on the last occasion. We 
do desire—and I am voicing the sentiments of a very large section of our 
countrymen—^that this Bill should be presented to this House in an at¬ 
mosphere of cool and dispassionate detachment, at a time^when no issues 
aife likely to arise which involve the setting up of one province agamst 
Another, which raise those sordid elements in one province agamst another, 
which raise^he cupidity of one province against another; II I may say so, 
in an atmosphere when the plain issues of this Bill alone will be considered 
on its merits as they affect the whole of India, not one province against 
another; and I submit, Sir, the Government ore depriving this House of the 
dispassionate and cool atmosphere in keeping back this Bill for such a long 
time. 

There is another ground that I would urge why Government should 
have presented this Bill now. Speaking to a bench of Englishmen, may 
I quote: “It is one of those issues which by fear of change perplexes the 
country” as one of your poets has said. It is causing much agony and 
suspense that such an important question should be kept aside, when the 
Bill should have been presented to,this House within the first week or 
two of the present Session. Instead of doing that the Government are 
keeping back the Bill; and I fear, Sir, it will come at a time when there 
will be very little chance of having the plain issues considered apart from 
the consideration of other matters. On these grounds, Sir, I support the 
motion for adjournment. 

Itie Honourable Six Basil Blackett: Sir, while recognising the 
strength of the objections that were voiced by my Honourable friend the 
Leader of the House against this motion this morning, I cannot help feeling 
in my personal capacity some pleasure in knowing that this motion has 
slipped through the narrow meshes of that sieve with which you, Sir, 

' cry all the suggestions for motions for adjournment, because fl gives me 
an opportunity of attempting to dispel some at any rate of that fog of 
prejudice which it is being sought to create in regaad to the Government's 
decision on the question of the order in which the Currency Bill is to be 
token up. I think there has been some genuine misapprehension on this 
subject. But that I should have thought would have been cleared by the 
fil’d sintoment that 'was made of the Government's reasons for their deci¬ 
sion in the- House yesterday. On a previous occasion, when it came up. 
Mr. Jinnnh in particular used some rather strong language: hut I cannot 
4 that in the light of the further knowledge which is now open 

to him, he must fe^^ that some at anv rate of the things that he said were 
not entirely justified; and I do feel that the whole House ought to realise 
that if they give t^t calm deliberation to this subject which T agree with 
Mr. Jnyakar in ^regarding as desirable—though T am not so optimistic as 
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he is in thinking that it is probable—^they will see that any other course 
^an that chosen by Govermnent would have been unfair both to the 
House and to the Government and would have compelled this House to 
-discuss the question of the ratio while in the dark as to some very import¬ 
ant and relevant facts and figures. 1 can well understand that it is un¬ 
pleasant for those who advocate a different ratio from 18d. to be brought 
face to flee with the fact that a lower ratio not only plays havoc with 
every budget in the country, but also plays havoc with the Government's 
policy, in which Jihey have the full support of the House, of reducing and 
eventually getting rid of the provincial contributions at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. That fact exists and is not altered by the date on which 
the Budget is introduced or on which this Bill is discussed. That fact 
exists to-day. If the Bill is discussed before the Budget, that fact exists 
just as much as if the Bill is discussed afterwards. But the Government 
are surely entitled to bring to the attention of those Members of the 
House who desfire to discuss and decide this question in the interests of 
India the exact sxtent and bearing of the ratio on the budget figures; and 
I think it w'ould have been much more reasonable if this House had 
brought a motion for adjournment to complain, if the Government had 
so decided, of the Government's decision to bring the Batio Bill before 
the House before introducing the Budget. I have no doubt that that 
would have happened if that was the position the Government had taken. 
When, therefore, 1 hear the accusal ion made that there is some trickery 
in this matter, that there is some question of breach of faith on the part 
of Government, I am inclined to rub my eyes and ask what all this ex¬ 
cited language portends. I think it is natural that T should put to my¬ 
self the further question whether, if there is any trickery in this matter, 
there has not been some attempt to trick the House into expressing a 
final view on the question of the ratio in blind blissful ignorance of some 
very important consequences; and if faith enters into this matter at all, 
does it not argue a deplorable lack of faith m the advocatcf^ of Is. 4d, if 
they are so desperately afraid of discussing the ratio in' the light of relevant 
facts and figures? The adjournment has been moved in order to protest 
against the Government’s decision to bring this Bill forward after the 
budget figures are known to the House. T do not question, no one ques¬ 
tions the indubitable right of the Government to choose the order in which 
it should run its business. T do not question either the right of this House 
if the order in which the Government chooses to put down its business 
is likely to cause serious damage to India to make n protest against that 
decision. If a delay of even two or three weeks were going to damage 
India seriously in this matter, then there might be some reason in this 
motion. I should be the last to deny the importance of ap earlv and final 
decision on the question of the ratio. I have always pressed that the 
decision should be an early one. I never concealed from myself nor from 
this House in August last that the decision not to proceed with this Bill 
at that time had some consequences which must be detrimental both to 
the market and to India in general owing to the abfyence during the buav 
season of absolute certainty as to the continuance of stabililv of exchange 
But it was deliberately decided hy this House and accepted bv the Govern¬ 
ment that the advantages of an immediate decision were outweighed bv 
the advantages of postponement in order that ther« might be no risk of 
th^ House rushing in^o a premature decision on this matter in ignorance 
or without a complete understanding of the issues involved. Mr Jinnah 
-was one of the foremost on that occasion in pressing that time ahonld bo 
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given lu order that Members of the House might study the minutes of thG 
evidence which were not then available .... 

Mr. M. B« Jayakar: They are not still available. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I shall be very glad to lend the 
Honourable Member copies and he can use the next four weeks to read 
them. The minutes of evidence have been on sale all over the country 
for at least three months and were available actually before, and so I 
think the Honourable Member should withdraw that statement. Mr. 
Jinnah, as I said, was foremost in demanding that time should be given. 
That was nearly six months ago Is it unreasonable that the Government 
should ask for a delay of one month more for precisely similar reasons in 
order that the House may be able to come to a conclusion on this very 
important matter in the light of a full understanding of the facts? It is 
common ground that the reduction of th(‘ ratio from la. 6d. to la. 4d. must 
have disastrous consequences on the budget .... ' 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly; Non- 
Muhtimmadun Bural): No, no, not disastrous- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If that is contested, tlien does 
it not absolutely prove that it is neeessar} that the budget figure.s should 
be before the Hour>e before it comes to a conclusion on tins ^Gry im¬ 
portant matterV The cfTt'ct on the Budget is the same uhato\er the 
date of the decision on the ratio. It is not the Government which is 
responsible for this Bill coming up tor discussion in a Budget Session. Ft 
was the deliberate decision oi the last House From the moment that 
that decision was taken it was absolutely inevitable that the Budget for 
1926*27 should be prepared on the basis of 1^. iWl. No other course was 
possible. All the proceedimjts of the Standing Finance Committees have 
naturally had to b^ conducted on the basis of 1«. 6d. for the Budget. All 
the figures that were put before the Standing Finance Committee v^ere 
necessarily on that basis. There could be no possibility of putting the 
figures on any other basis before that Committee, at whatever moment 
at the earliest possible date in this Session the Currency Bill had been 
discussed. If there was a decision now, and that decision were in favour 
of la. 4d. the Demands tor Grants would have to be presented to 
this House in exactly the same form as if there was no such decision- It 
is quite impossible to alter the figures at this date. I agree that there 
are difficulties owing to the fact that the ratio was not decided last 
August but it is quite impossible to avoid those difficulties, and the 
question wa% whether any advantage was to be gained by a discussion 
or a decision on the ratio before the Budget was introduced when the 
OGvemment would have been in possession of facts and figjures which 
they could not disclose to the House without disclosing the contents of 
the* Budget and when a decision could not alter the fact that the Budget 
would still have to be presented to the House with figures on the Is- 6d- 
basis. The position, I think, is perfectly obvious. There was no choice 
but to prepare the Budget on the Is. fid. basis. That was the deliberate 
decision of the last Assembly If we had brought this question of the 
ratio up before the Budget," we should have been worfcipg in the dark 
as to fif^ures which the Government would possess but would not be able 
to disclose- Certainlv inconveniences are involved in t«d[i 4 s.^Bing some 
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of the budget figures in advance of the ratio, but that was an inoon^ 
venienoe which was the inevitable consequence of the decision of the 
House last Auglust, to postpone the decision on the ratio- I do not 
understand what the last speaker. IVIr. Jayakar, was referring to when 
he said that there was some breach of promise on my part in this matter* 
I found il difficult to know when he was quoting me, though 1 some¬ 
times recognised my prosaic phrases among his more polished ones, but 
1 heard nothing which even remotely suggested to my mind lliat any 
promise had been given either by mysedf or by any other Membei* oT die 
Government or on behalf of tiie Government that the Currency Bill 
would be brought up for discussion before the Budget was intro¬ 
duced . ... 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I meant to say, Sir, that the Honourable the 
Finance Member said that the Bill ^^’mld be presented in an atmosphere 
in which it would not be regarded as a fait accompli. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think ihy argument was that 
the advantages of bringing it up in August last were that it was very 
difficult not to i>rejudiee (he issue in favour of Is. Od. if the Bill was 
postponed from last August till a later date, because the main argument 
of the opponents of 6d. at that time was that it was not too late to 
change ns prices had not settled down* That has nothing whatever to 
do with the question whether it should be brought in before or after 
the Budget. I pressed at that time, in view of the importance to the 
market, for an immediate decision* I agree that it is very important, 
and it is a matter which I have always stressed. But after six months* 
postjionoment last August, for (he express purpose of securing a decision 
in the light of fuller knowledge and understanding, I claim that there 
is complete justification for a further postponement of one month on 
precisely similar grounds. The market and the whole of India are 
immensely interested in an early decision, and there is no conflict of 
view in this House that that decision ought to be (aken in this Session. 
But even more important than a decision to-day or to-morrow, is a right 
decision, and if a right decision is to be reached, the whole facts ought 
to be clearly before those who are going to decide. Why has a decision 
this month suddonly become vital? It was not vital, though it was 
very important last Au^.pst; it is not vital now, surely, that the decision 
should be taken on the 8th or 9th of Februarv, rather than on the 7th 
or the 8th, or the 9th of March- The market long ago realised that, 
once the Bill was postponed last August, it must necessarily continue 
to work in a state of imcertainty, for a time- That state of uncertainty 
will continue no doubt for anotlu'r month. The speculators to whom 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar referred will no doubt find postponement of tb'dr 
cherishod hope of profit out of persuading the Lepsjature to reduce (ho 
rate to 1». 4d. uncomfortable, es])ecially if thev are speculatinir with 
borrowed capital- But we are not hero to consider the interests of tlie 
speculator. We are here to consider the interests of the honest merchant 
and'trader and of India as a whole, and they, unlike the speculator, are 
interested Ih a right decision. I claini that if that decision is to be a right 
one it should be one taken in the light of all the available facts. Any 
attempt to obscure those facts can only lead to a risk of the decision being 
a FTong one* I submit. Sir, that if the meaning and purpose of this ** 
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motion are clearly analysed, it comes simply to this, that the House ia^ 
being asked to censure the Government for refusing to allow the House 
to nm the risk of being misled. I feel confident that the House will 
not support the motion. (Applause.) 

Sir PnrshotaindM Thakurdas (Indian Merchants ChEunber; Indian' 
Commerce): Sir, I support the motion that the ifiCouBe do adjourn be¬ 
cause I feel very strongly that the decision of Government to delay consi¬ 
deration of the Currency Bill till the 7th March, is without precedent, 
is imjustified and requires this House to follow an unnatural method of 
voting; the two Budgets. It will hamper due consideration of the correct 
standard of value to be pul on the Statute-book and to that extent it is 
a source of grav(» danger in the interests of the country. Sir, on Ihe 26th 
of last month, when the Honourable the Finance Member made his first 
speech he told us of a startling discovery that he had made, that there 
was n general feeling in the House that the Currency Bill should not be 
broudht up for consideration till after the general Budget was introduced. 
When he found Member after Member on this side of the House rising 
from his seal and disowning any knowlt'dge of the sort of opinion which 
seems to have influenced the Honourable the Finance Member in the 
decision that he then announced, he very soon found the Honourable 
the Lender of the House run to his rescue. The Honourable the Leader 
of the House then said: 

“ I must really ask the House, liowever, to l>ear in mind that no Government can 
hand over the carriage of its own case to the House. The Government must observe 
their reasonable rights in these matter.s, just as the carriage of a case is with the 
plaintiff, if he is the jiluintiff, and not with the defendant. However, I have no 
doubt that the observations that have fallen from Members of this House in this debate 
will receive careful consideration of Government.” 

The result, Sir, of that “ careful consideration ” was announced to us 
yesterday. The (Honourable the Finance Member asked why has it 
become necessary’ to have u decision of this House on the ratio on the 
7th or 8th of tliis month. I do not know what insinuation the Finance 
Member meant in that remark of his, but I may tell him that ever since 
the 25th of last month leaders of the various parties on this side of the 
House have been in communication with the Honourable the Leader of 
the House, and in case the Honourable the Finance Member does not 
know what has transpired by \\ay of persuasion between them behind 
the scenes in the Lobbv, 1 am quite prepared to give him the information- 
It is only, Sir, because of this consideration given to the Leader of the 
Houha by some of our leading members that the Finance Member is 
able to get up to-day and say, what is the significance of taking up the 
C«n*enoy Bill now, and not some time in March. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T may say that I was fully in¬ 
formed of a great deal that \Nent on in the ijiobbies, perhaps some of it 
not known to other people. 

Sir Punhotaxndas Thakurdas: I wonder whal the Finance Member 
refers to. liot him say it franklv;’but what I refer to is whjt happened 
between the leaders of the various parties on this side of the House and 
the Leader of the House, the Honourable the Home Member, Sir. The 
fact of ithe matter is. Sir, that ever since the 25th, when this House came 
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to know that the I^nanoe Member wanted the support of something in 
the Budget in order to get his Is. 6 d. ratio, ever since that moment, 
there has been a strong feeling on this side of ithe House that that artificial 
support to that ratio should not be made available to him, the reasons 
for which, Sir, I propose to put forward to the House forthwith. It now, 
Sir, cornel to this, that the Government who have the privilege of arrang¬ 
ing the business of the House have decided to abuse that privilege. 
Various Members on this side of the House got up and told the Govern¬ 
ment that they never gave the impression to the Finance Mombc'r thn^ 
the Budget and the Itatio Bill should come up together. The Govern¬ 
ment however now say—and we had it to-day very plainly from the 
Finance Member—that the inducement of provincial contribiii ions and am- 
thing else which might go with tin* next Budget, which it is for the Finance 
Member again to make up and put before the House, is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in order that the House may approve of the Is. 6 d. ratio. It F to 
that, that the House has verv stron^'U objected 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Wh \ ^ 

Sir Purshot^ndas Thakurdas: The reason is cit'ar. The ratio is not for 
one Budget but for 50 Budgefs and inon*, and the Finance Member at least 
ought to know that instead of asking that question. 

The Honourable Sir .Basil Blackett: I still ask, why? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Ma\ I ask wht'/her the Finance Member 
is prepared to guarantee that with 1». 6d. on the Statute-book there will 
be no more deficit Budgets even alter he has left India? Or is Ik* onl.\ 
anicious to balance the Budget for .the period of his olfice and let the 
deluge come upon us after that? We are, Sir, conet'rned with the correct 
ratio which will tend to the prospcritv of the country as a whole itnd for 
good. We are all eoneerned with provincial contributions, and rny province* 
is concerned most because it comes last But I do not wish, Sir, to sav 
more on that to-day because m\ time is limited. My point to-da,\ is to 
make out that the step which the Government have taken is absf>lutel\ 
unjustified and is \^ithout parallel in the history even of the Government of 
India Now, Sir, what has happened since the 25th of January? The 
Finance Member proposed to [>ut off the question of the ratio for 40 davs. 
Let us see what the Finance Mi*iriber aid at the August Session of the 
Assembly; I am quoting from page 211 of the Official Keport, and it is 
his speech on the 23rd of August. He there said. Sir- 

“ The substitution of certainty for uncertainty will be welcomed by every one and 
cannot fail to briiiK economic and social benefit to the country as a whole. Instability 
inevitably brings undeserved losses upon the people of a country and it is only the 
speculator and the profiteer wlio can gain thereby, at the expense of both the producer 
and the consumer. As I have already said, I do not propose to pursue the question 
of the rate further at this stage, and argue the reasons for preferring L. 6d. to any 
other rate. The only point which I make is that stability of the rupee ensured by 
Statute is desirable and desirable at once.’’ * * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Whni did you say? 

^ Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It does not matter w^hat | said. I did 
not say word and if the Finance Member has forgotten ho rnav look up 
the proceedings. What is .^he good of asking me what 1 said? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Whv did you not pro+est again«i 
postponement? 
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Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas: I did not protest against postponement 
for the obvious reason, Sir, that the Finance Member got the Government 
of India ^ pu(t the Assembly in the most unenviable of all positions, name- 
by giving a few members a copy of the Keport less than a month 
before, and the evidence and the appendices only 10 days before. It does 
jiot lie in the mouth of the Finance Member who treated thek Assembly 
so badly last August to complain that I did not protest. HoW could I 
when he himself dare not prc'ss his own view although he was so anxious 
to. Then, Sir, on page 214, the Finance Member goes on and says: 

“ Once the report w.is issued, no option remained for the Government but to 
announce that, pending lonaultation witn the Legislature, they would maintain the 
ratio at 1«. 6d., and once they had made this announcement, it was esscnli^il that the 
interval before wmsultation took place should be as sliort as could reasonably be 
arranged. It is true tliat with a good monsoon exchange is now showing strength 
and that during the next six montlw any action by the Government to maintain 
exchange is likely to take the form of action to prevent its rising above Is. 6 3/16d. 
as in 1924 and 1925 and that a fall is unlikely, so that no question of the sale of 
sterling is expected to arise during that period.'* 


That is, Sir, the importance he gave to time in considering the question 
of the ratio- Five months after that have passed by. The Assembly met 
last month, and th(‘ Finance Member, Sir, now finds it nocessary to post¬ 
pone consideraticin of ihe Currency Bill until therei is something in addi¬ 
tion which he can put before the Assembly in order to make his Is. 6d. 
even a ratio which can be tolerated by ithe Assi'mbly. instead of his find¬ 
ing himself in the enviable position of having to oblige India bv keeping 
\he exchange from going over Is. 6 3/16d., as he very optimistically 
expected last August, he had the greatest of difficulties in maintaining 
exchange at Is. 6}d. and in preventing it from going below that lower 
gold point of Is. He had, Sir, to part with India’s resources to the 
extent of il6 millions in this, and unless he now finds some method by 
which he can please the Assembly by an extra present, temporary and 
short-sighted though it may be, I say that he is afraid of approaching the 
Assembly. That, Sir, is the reason why he has got the Government of 
India to postpone the consideration of the Ratio Bill until next March. 
That, I submit, is the clue, and I say that that should not be tolerated by 
the House. We on this side of the House clearly saw through this game 
on the 25th January last and we felt that the earliest possible opportunity 
must be taken in order to expose this trickery. Now, Sir, this much for 
the unworthy part of the Government in this, the manipulation of the 
arrangement of the business before this House. I have not the least doubt 
that when tli© Ratio Bill is considered on its merits, as it is bound to be 
by this sane.House, all these manoeuvres will be borne in mind. 

Bui now, Sir, I propose to say a few words regarding the practice 
difficulties involved bv the Government’s decision. We are asked, Sir, 
to vote the Railway Budget. The Railway Budget, if it is framed on a 
38. 4(1. basis, or if the ratio is changed to 1«. 4d. afterwards, will involve 
on additional expenditure on the revenue side to the extent of about a 
crore. (T//r TJonovrahh Sir Basil Blackcti: “More.”) On the capital 
side it will iqvolve an expenditure, an extra expenditure of a crore and a 
half. (The Ilonnurahle Sir Basil Blackett: “Far more.”) Well; that is 
enough for my purposes and is from figures given to the Currency Com¬ 
mission : the Honourable the Finance Member must not interrupt me as my 
tim^.ls limited. Now, Sir, I ask, is this the right way to deal with a 
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■commercial Budget, a Budget which you have been iiiiploriiig Meihbers 
of this House not to treat as a political question? Is this the right way 
to deal with it? How are Members on this side of the House, Sir, to fnako 
outs? Supposing they wanted the l.s. 4d. basis; how an' they to make^ 
cuts if the present Budget is presented on the ba^is of Is. (W.? That is 
the ques;tion; but the most surprising part of it all is. Sir, that ever since 
the period the Government of Ind'a started presenting Budgets, I* would 
like the Finance Member to name me anv period or an\ \ear, when, after 
the presentation of the Budgtt and the introduetioii of the Finance Bill, 
any other Bill has ever been hitroduced or considered h\ this House until 
the Finance Bill left the House for the other C'hamber. What is now pro¬ 
posed to be done? On the 7th March, F>ii, ilu' Currency Bill is to be 
brought in. That Bill is a contentious Bill. There is a difference of 
opinion on it. There is a strong Indian opinion that ^his ratio cannot be 
put on the Statute-book. It may take twai d{i.\s, it may take' n little more- 
Ji may have to be referred to a S. lect Committee. The Finanee' Bill, 
Sir, must leave this House aud go to the other House and must bo passed 
into law bdore ^he 31st March. Now, I ask Government Meinlx'rs on the 
opposite Bene’ es wheth(*r fnan a practical point of view they are not really 
trying to st.onpedc this House if there is a difference of opinion? (The 
Honnvrahlc Sir Bofiil : “No “) What is the goorl of saying “ No“, 

Sir? It is good enough t(j say “No” at present. Where is the time? All 
these years we have been told tliat after the 1st March until the 20th March, 
until the Finance Bill leaves this House, nothing else can bc' considered. 
The Members on this side of Bie House have always b )W('d to iib. No 
non-official day even for the na^st urgent matter has been given during this 
period: now, because it suits the Finanee Member, who wants to enlist 
non-official support for what is a lairu' suggestion of his, namely, the 
Is. Cul. ratio, you make room for it; and if there happens to be a substantial 
difference of opinion, you will then tell this House, “The finance Bill 
must be passed by both the Houses this month. Therefore you must 
pass this Budget Wc shall look into the question of the ratio next year”. 
This 18 the sort of stability. Sir, that the Fiimneo Member is very anxious 
to give us. All that he w^ants is: ‘‘India may have stability, but only on 
the terms which the Finance Membtu* wants”. Indian India savs: “India 
wjll take stability at the rate which suits India and not a*' anybody’s 
bidding”. That is the reason for the motion of adjournment, and I support 
cthat the House do adjourn. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombnv Citv: Non-Muhnmmadan Urban): 
Sir, I wholeheartedly support the motion for adjournment moved by the 
President of the Indian National Conj^ress. The entire publie opinion in this 
country is behind this motion for adjournment; the President of the Indian 
National Congress represents the considered opinion of the educated com¬ 
munity and the masses of the people* of this country. (Honourable Mem- 
here: “ Question?”) Sir, Government are breathing hot and cold in this 
matter. (Honourable Members: “ (Juestion?”) You will soon know it— 
thev are breathing both hot and cold on the quest'ion of this Bill. In 
August last nothing was so important as the immediate passage of this 
Bill. The interest of all India, w'e wTre told, required that then, in August, 
we. should settle the Bill once for all. That was for the good of India. 
Now it suits the Finance Member to say that wo shall not consider it for 
nearly two months after ithe opening of this Session—it do<‘fl not matter— 
and even that is of course for the g^d of India. If you delay it, then it 
is for our good; if you hurry it, it is for our good; only if the delay and^ 
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hun^ are at .the bidding of the Finance Member. I think this kind of brea^* 
jng hot and cold in the same breath is a thing which is an insult to the in¬ 
telligence of the House. The Finance Member is putting the cart before 
the horse, and the House is not going to allow him to do it. Sir, he knows 
and the country knows that the Currency Bill should be regaled as a 
matter of permanent importance, that it affects the financial policy of the 
Government; that being so the Currency Bill should not be tied down to 
the chariot wheel of a single year’s Budget. What the Finance Member 
said is that he wants to tic down this question of the ratio and of .the cur; 
rency to the chariot wheel of the next Budget. I say, Sir, this is a most 
unnatural .thing. The ratio question is a matter of importance for all time 
to come; and the Finance Member knows it, {The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett: “Hear, hear”.) I am glad \ou say “Hear, hear”, but you 
seem ‘to be deaf all the same, bacaiise it is a most unnatural thing in the 
world that if jou regard it as a matter of permanent importance you should 
tie yourself down to the momentary question of a single year’s Budget; 
and \et that is what you are doing. Sir, the Finance Member is con¬ 
vinced that Is. (V/. is the best ratio. If that is so, why does he not place 
its bcneficenco forthwith on the Statute-book to-da> ? If that is the best 
for the country, w'h;v do you deprive us of kq l)enefici'nce even for a single 
day? If on the contrary, it is not the best ratio, why prolong its iniquitous 
career for a day more than is neec'ssarv ? That is the question. If you 
think it is good, come here and now; if it. is bad, come here and now. 
But you know if you come hen^ to-da\, \on \^iU affec/ your complacency 
in a moment that you cannot contemplate with equanimity. Sir, there Is 
the further question of the convenience or in(*onvenicnco to which this 
House will be put, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has very ably shown. 
Tf the qneation of the ratio is a matter of great importance, then where 
is the time after the 7th of March when that Bill can be considered in 
detail and in fullness? Members will have the budget figures, piles of 
books weighing about one ton, to be studied, mastered and debated in 
the course of two or (*hre(‘ weeks; and side by side we will have running 
parallel a Bill the importance of which has not been exaggerated by any¬ 
one. How can the House do it in the short time* at its disposal and why 
should th(^ Government Ims^le us ui that manner- The pros and cons of 
the ratio are given bv the Ciirrenc'v Commission in their Eeport. If 1«. 
fid. is so beneficial, its results are stated in all the fulness, all the detail 
in the Keport of the Currency Commission; the Membera who want to 
study the beneficence of that Ratio will find it stated there. If they are 
true, we will he able to understand. If, on the other hand, they are not 
true, our opinion is not going to be changed because of a single year’s 
figures. In a temporary period of twelve months you who can manipulate 
the currency will manipulate the Budget and try to show that the fate 
of 'India hangs on this Budget and therefore you please try and have 
1« fid That is the most unnatural way, the most unreasonable way, 
which a Government conscious of its strength will ever adopt. If \ou are 
conscious of the truth and the strength of your case, this lis not the manner 
in which you should proceed. Therefore, \our procedure deserves the 
greatest condemnation and this House should adjourn as a protest. 

Ae Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, what impresses a layman who does not pretend to be an expert 
in currency matters is thV* heat which these currency matters seem to 
engender. I have done my best to understand why Sir Purshotamdaa 
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^akurdas and Jamnadas Mehta attach such importance to the bang¬ 
ing on of the discussion of this Bill at a very early date. I understand 
that the feeling behind their speeches is this. They feel that the Govern¬ 
ment are taking an unfair advantage of their position as the Government 
and that they are trying to tiick the House; as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put 
it, they are trying to get this ratio Bill, which we all admit to be a Bill of 
the greatest importance, a Bill which is going to settle once and for all, 
the ratio for India, considered in the light of a single Budget. That, I 
understand, was the point tried to be made both by Sir Purshoiamdas 
Thakurdns and Mr Jamnadas Mehta. Well, Sir, I may say that we in 
the Government did recognise that we w'ere likely to give rise to that im¬ 
pression, but nevertheless w'o decided that it was right that we should 
bring on this Bill on the date we mentioned. It is perfectly true that 
the question of ratio should not be decided iri ,tho light of figures of a 
single Budgef. At the same time, >011 ennnot call a question of ratio a 
question of principle I think rvervbodv will admit that whether w^c 
adopt 1«. 4(i. or Is. fid. depends upon the balance of advantages and we 
definitely decided in the rTOvernirient that the Housi* would be able to 
decide in wiiich way th(‘ advantages lay onlv if thev had the facts before 
.them. It may be, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas says, that that lets 
us open to the charge that we are offering the House the inducement on 
,thc one side of having provincial contributions lessened or taken aw'ay 
altogether, and on the other hand their choice of taking the Is. 4d ratio. 
But, Sir, surely it is a relevant consideration that if \ou revert to id, 
you may have to postpone the liquidation of your provincial coniributions, 
and surely the House should know how the facts lie in that matter 
Snuilarlv, the IIouh(‘ should know" in the light of the Budgi‘t 
whether the reversion to Is. 4d. means additional taxation, or whether it 
means the postponement of useful measures of r'duction of taxation Sure- 
1\ again the House should know whether reversion to la. 4d, means the 
slowing up of railw"ay develofimimt. I should like to assure the House 
that tha^ was the onlv consideration wdiich weighed with the Ooveniment 
w’hen we decided on this date We thought that before th(‘ House came 
to a decision on this important matter, thev ought to be able to balance up 
for themselves the advantages one way and the other, and w^e felt assured 
that thev could not balance .+he advantages unless thev had tlu* facts before 
them. Thvri' w’as no other consideration at the* back of their minds. I 
am quite prepared to admit, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has put it, 
that there is bound to be a certain anKuiut of inconvenience, especially 
in regard to the Bail way Budget Sir Purshotamdas l^akurdas calculated 
that if w’c reverted to Is 4d. our revenue expenditure on the Railways 
would be sent up by at least a crorc and our capital expenditure by 
crores, and he w"cnt on ^o sn\ that when Members havi* that prospect 
before them, bow can they make cuts in our budget. I have introduced 
many Railw^ay Budgets and the House will remember that our Railway 
Budgets when they are put before* tlu* House* arc* Budgets which have-been 
scrutinise'd most earefullv by the Eaihvav Finance Fyommittee and I have 
alw^ays tried to ge*T the House to come to the position m which they accept 
our estimates—for after all thev arc only estimate's—and use their powder 
oi moving motions for reductiems merely for the purpose of bringing up 
matters for discussion Thai T think is the answ"er to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. The only point I wish to make now is ,^hat I would like 
the House to feel that w"o are not trying to trick them in any w"ay at all 
and that we have decided most deliberately that there is no immediate 
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jr^'aBon, no urgeut reason, why this Bill should be brought on at this parti¬ 
cular moment and that it is better in the interests of India that when the 
Bill is considered at an^ rate the House should know what the immediiate 
effect is going to be on .the Budget for 1927-28. 

Hr. Arthai Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I am rather in a difficult 
position because, when as a new Member for tile first time 1 feel moved 
to address this House, I find myself very much out of sympathy with the 
extreme right and the extreme left. I should like to put forward some 
of the reasons why CTOvernment having a perfectly good Bill, as I think 
it is, should have iiroduced it and some reasons \s1iy my Honourable 
friend on the extreme loft should not attack them for postponing it. 1 
"have no sympathy at all, Sir,—and I think that there are other Members 
of tliis group who have the same feeling—^w'ith the way in whicli Govern¬ 
ment have handled public business this Session. The Steel Bill was 
originally, we were told, to come back from Select Committee early last 
week and this week w^e were to be considering it. The whole programme 
was changed when the Bill was postponed for a week. The bottom drop¬ 
ped out of the Government programme. They have nothing to offer us 
this week, although they have this perfectly good Bill in their possession. 
Three Members of this group have gone away for the week, because they 
were assured that there was no real business doing and we all were going 
round trying to find private Members’ Besolutions (Honourable Members' 
“ WhoV”) to fill Government papers. (Honourable Membtrs: 

“ Who?”) Members have been going round and trying to get a chance 
of putting down Besolutions. 

Now, wlien I turn to the extreme left, I find that I have no more 
sympathy with their attitude. I am told that amongst those who sit 
behind the Honourable Member who moved the adjournment there are 
several who are in favour of 1«. fid. and I understand that those Members 
would very much like the discussion postponed till the Budget came on. 
(Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: “Are you their spokesman?”) No, I am not 
their spokesman, but I understand they are being asked; I have read in 
the papers that they have been asked. I understand that these unfortu¬ 
nate Members are at the moment without a spokesman. I understand 
that they have been asked in the interests of party discipline to vote for 
Ifi. 4d. and would much prefer to wait till the Budget came on, because 
then the case would be much more easily arguable on both sides, and what¬ 
ever vote they gave, they would be able to justih themselves to their 
constituents who are at present being worked upon by outside agencies. 
As a simple oytsider T should have thought it would be quite a good thing 
to have this subject treated on its merits and discussed openly; but I find 
that that is not the case. I find that my Honourable 
^‘riends who sit at that comer of the House give as 
their reason for wanting the question to be brought on now before the 
Budget is introduced that they will be able to have a discussion in what 
Mr .Tavnkar called an impartial atmosphere; but it seems to me to be 
such an (‘xtraordinarilv impartial atmosphere that it may be described as 
extromelv rarefied. T cannot understand a discussion on currency in which 
you do not consider provincial contributions. 1 cannot understand a dis- 
russion on currenev in whigh you do not consider whether vou will have 
to raise fresh taxation: how much fresh taxation you will have to raise, 
and whether if you vote for Is. 4d. you will give the Finance Member 
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power to raise that taxation. 1 find iii^seit in the soiiiewhat paradoxical 
position, that 1 have a quarrel to pick with both sides, and as a new 
Member there is a third paradox that strikes me, and tliat is that we are 
having the adjournment moved as a protest. But li we wore not here 
protesting we would have adjourned long ago. ISothing prevents us 
adjourning but Ihe motion ior the adjournment. 1 am quite sure that the 
Home and Finance Members w'ish to adjourn. 1 am quite sure that Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar wishes to adjourn, therefore 1 say. Sir, w’h> not adjourn? 

1 have, 1 hope, quite effectively exposed the misdeeds of the Goveniment 
and the extremely hollow tactics of the other side, and 1 suggest that we 
should now adjourn without furtiier ado. 

Hr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Aladura and Kamuad cum Tmncvelly: 
Non-Muhammadan liural): Sir, 1 am surjirised at the indifference wuth 
which the Goveinment have chosen to Ireat the considered opinion of this 
section of the House. The House may well rememl)er that on the 2r)th 
January last, Pandit Madan Alohcn Malaviya told the Government that 
the House was anxious to have an early date fixed lor the discussion of 
this all-iraportant Bill M'lu* Houour.ible the Finance Member interrupted 
doubting if that opinion ot the* House had been expressed in clear tenns, 
and an Honourable Member said hi‘ w^ould ('ven bring in an adjournment 
motion on that point, if lu'cessaiw In hm speech on the 28rd August, 
1926 w’hen on that memorable dav he discussed th(‘ Currency Bill, this is 
what he is reported to hiuo stud 

“What would lK\e boon said of us if wo had dthboiately ignored, Routed, 
iiisultod tlio Legi*-'itiiio’ 1 (, 11 ) lip.ji tho toiiont of actusitioii gathering force and 

rolling foitli in tli(‘ llouso and in the Push if \\t* liad qmotly e\pi('8sed our intention 
to maintain th(* latio oi 1^ 6d without asking for any expression of opinion fiom the 
Legislatuio from August to Kebrnaiy.” 

Now% what has happened? The same torrent of accusation that ho visu¬ 
alised has reallv conu' to jiass because of his action, or 1 nnu say inaction. 
Though the House wanted that this question should he discussed early 
yet the Govommcuit wn’re not pleased to see that an early date* w^as fixed 
tor the di^bate 1 waited to liear the Honourable the Finance Member's 
ausw'er when tlie question w'as raised. The only thing he said was that 
he jileadcd not guilty to tho charge of breach of promise levelled by Mr. 
Javakar and the eliarge of brencli of faith levelled by Mr. Jinnah I am 
pre])ared to accept those statements on their face value. Next he said, 
“ Look here. "We, tho Government, have power to fix any date we 
please ”. We quite admit that you have the power on vour side, and we 
are painfully conscious of the limitations of this side of the House. Tlie 
only question is, are you using or abusing the power that you have? 
Next he said, “ Look here, if we rush this Bill now, before the Budget time, 
there may be a necessitv for readjustment of tho figures in the tw^o 
Budgets.” Is it so difficult a task with your army of acoountafits Ifohind 
you, when you have discused the rates and have come to a definite under- 
etonding? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is quite impossible before the 
28th. » 

. Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Lastly he said, ” I do not want to rush 
this Bill through lest we come to a wrong conclusion.” We are quite 
prepared to join issue in this matter. We have not been unaccustomed 
to the way in which manipulation has been going on so far as currency 
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legislation is concerned, and know how ratios have been fixed time after 
time since the year 1808. It is clear that the rate was one thmg and the 
rate at which the rupee was sought to be stabilised by legislation was a 
different thing. We are not unaccustomed to the ways of Government in 
respect of this matter. In 1893-94 when the exchange value was Is. 2-646d. 
the Government fixed it at the ratio of 16 pence, emd in 1920, when4t was 
really la. 4 Government rushed through legislation wanting to main¬ 
tain the rate at 24 pence. Even Government have had to admit the evils 
following out of that legislation. Nearly 56 mfilions of pounds were wasted 
in 1920 over the Reverse Councils. At whose cost? At the cost of the 
Indian taxpayer. England always profits and India invariably suffers. 

The Honourable Sir Baell Blaickett: I should like to have some sub- 
stantiation of one or two of those remarks. ^ 

Mr. M. 8. Beeha Ayyangar: I have the figures here, and I certainly 
• can substantiate them. Then, so far as the present rate is concerned, in 
October, 1924, exchange stood at Is. and 4Jd. Government could not then 
think of attempting to stabilise the rupee. They waited for a higher rate 
and when they got the higher rate, by artificial means, by careful mani¬ 
pulation, they have tried to fix the ratio at Is. 6d. I have fcaown what was 
being done from time to time and I would invite the attention of this 
House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to have your ruling 
how far all this is in order. 

Mr. President: Order, order The question is not^ whether the ratio 
should be Is. 4d. or Is 6d. The question before the House is the 
motion for adjournment. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha A3fyangar: Sir, when the Honourable the Finance 
Member replied to our observations saying that we may be led to wrong 
conclusions by taking up this matter early, I was simply suggesting to 
the House that we were not unaccustomed as to how the ratio came to 
be fixed up time after time. 1 am not going to pursue the matter further. 
In 1925 and 1926 they say the rupee stood at Is. Bd., in 1927 they say the 
rupee is stabilized at eighteen pence. Now, how do we explain that posi¬ 
tion, Sir? We maintain that the rupee has been artificially kept up at that 
rate. All these years, when the figures stood at a low rate of exchange, 
they always tried to maintain the high rate which was beneficial to them. 
So it was for these reasons we wanted to hasten the discussion and wanted 
a date fixed so that we could completely discuss this point. But the 
Honourable the Finance Member is aware,’ ns the result of the circulation 
of the Bill, that the whole country unanimously wants a certain definite 
lower ratio to be fixed and also that they are for a gold standard and a 
gold currency. The question ought not to be delayed any further; I sub¬ 
mit for these reasons I have great pleasure in supporting the motion for 
adjournment. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder (^Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): Rir, I rise to 
oppose this motion. I am sorry that, in discussing this question, as has 
pointed out hv the Honourable the Commerce Member, much feel¬ 
ing has been aroused I«think this question requires a calmer atmosphere. 
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J[t is no doubt true that the House last August wanted more time, but 
1 wish^ to remind some of the Members of this House that this is a new 
House, its composition is not the same as it' was in August last. There¬ 
fore, Sir, some of the Members who were,not Members of the last House 
do require ;nore time to go into it. It has been said, Sir, that the 7th of 
March is not a very suitable date. Is it because it falls in the month of 
Mamh and the Members are afraid of the Ides of March? With regard 
to the merits, of the qtiestion whether ratio should be 16d. or 18d. I think 
one date is as good as another date and since a date has been announced, 
I think, Sir, an uneasiness about that particular date certainly would 
create in tfce mind of a cynic the feeling that the arguments are not all 
effective and there is some doubt on the side of the advocates of the sixteen 
penny rupee. 

0 An Honourable Member: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Sir, 1 do not think 1 need answer the re¬ 
marks made by the Finance Member because 1 must say 1 am thoroughly 
unrepentant and 1 am thoroughly unconvinced by any observations which 
were made on the other side. Of course we have not got a Secretariat 
.behind us and we have not got a whole libraiy^ and various appliances and 
apparatus for the purpose of studying this question. There was no wonder, 
therefore, that the Members of the last Assembly did ask for some time 
in order to enable them to make uj) their minds, and that was a very 
proper request to make. To go and say that simply because the Members 
of the last Assembly on the last occasion made a request like that, which 
was a very reasonable request, and was agreed to, therefore this Assembly 
should pay the penalty for it, and even when most of the Members who 
have been able to judge of this question have come to a decision one way 
or another upon this question, even then that the business of the House 
should be delayed on such a matter of vital importance, is a serious thing. 
The Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that the only reason and the only 
purpose that induced the Government to delay this matter, though they 
considered it was open to misrepresentation, was, they had make up 
their own minds and see whether the Budget could be at 1«. 6d. or 
1«. 4d. I think that is hardly an argument which requires serious con¬ 
sideration because I have no doubt that, su far as the Finance Member 
is concerned—and I take it the Government of India stands committed 
to his views—^lie is the expert who has studied this question, and the 
findings of the Commission are there, and this is their policy, and whatever 
the obicct, T have not the slightest doubt the conclusion of the Government 
of India was in favour of 1«. 6d. It is the policy of the Government of 
India, and the Government seldom changes its attitude when it has pro¬ 
nounced it; even if it is comn'nced it is wrong, it •seldom changes. As I 
know perfectly well the gentlemen who form the Government do change 
their opinions, do sometimes feel convinced ihat ihev are wrong, but never¬ 
theless as a matter of etiquette thev are obliged to adhere to the policy 
of Government. None knows that better than myself, and, therefore, T 
. sav they had long ago made up their minds on this point and if is simplv 
idle to contend, as has been contended on the floor of this House, .that 
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[Mr. S. Srinivasa lyengasr.] 

they had to make up a Budget and therefore it was necessary they, should 
have all the figures and look up all these things. I submit the real reason 
and the real purpose on this side of‘the House for such delay as there has 
been is for fuller information, for better kiiovtfledge of the smbject. We 
have been trying to consider this from all aspects of view, to judge of the 
just adjustment of all interests of the country and there has beentthat 
unavoidable delay on this side. On the other side there has been no reason 
for that delay. On the last occasion when Sir Purshotamdas and Mr. 
Jinnah raised this issue they said Oovemment would make statement. 
We all rmderstood it to mean that they ‘ would be willing to put 
down an earlier date than the budget date, though some of us may have 
had^a shrewd suspicion, the English language being what it is and the 
Honourable the Home Member’s statement being what it was. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What vas the statement 
I made? I ask the Honourable Member what statement he is challenging. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa I^^ngar: The statement made on the Iasi occasion 
that Government would fix a date. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honourable Member 
suggests that T hud made up my mind at tliat time, he suggests that 
which is not true. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa lyangar: Ver^ veil, I do not suggebt he htwl made 
up bis mind; bul Honourable Members, b )me ol us al: least, certainly 
undorst(X)d an earlier date would be given. That was certainly the 
impression and, it the w’orcjb were incapable ot that interpretation, 1 think 
it should have been made qui'ie clear, and it was not made quilt' clear. 
I do not 8n,> the Honourable the Home Member had an> other intention 
when he made that statement, but 1 am ])erfectl\ qertain that that 
statement wuis a very ambiguous statement, to say the least tf it, und, 
fchei^fore, w'e did wait for an explicit proia nncement on this i>oint; when 
the decision was made, and whtm that slahment v\as mudt', then v\as 
the time to express our opinion on this question. I submit on 1:liis 
matter it is not a question of feeling, it is not a question of beat^ I think 
some of the Members who spoke on that side imagined Hiat there was a 
great deal of heat on this side, but I do not think this was so; but there 
is greater heat on the otlrer side, and my own belief is that this is dis- 
advanlageoua to the House. The course adopted may be right from the 
Government’s point of view but certainly it is not the country's point ot 
view. The course adopted is injurious to the best interests of the country. 
We want stability and we want this question disentangled from all other 
questions and judged on its own merits. Naturally observations were 
made by Mr. Jayakar and others lhat this question enables the various 
influences to combine, the voting strength of one side or the other to 
operate, but it is our business really on a matter like this to get rid of 
irrelevant and alien considerations and look at this question as a scientific 
question and decide it having regard to the totality of the interests of this 
country. Tliat is the question with which we are faced and it was in that 
spirit an/i in that spirit only that those of us on this side of the House 
have tabled this motion; and T am perfectly certain that the House 
understands that the rcspqnsibility for the currency policy of this country— 
if the Assembly is, as I understand, a representative institution—^the 
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responsibility o£ Ws side of the House is as great, if not greater, than 
that’of ^ the opposite Benches. Wo have beenr asked to assume a greater 
respc^ibility^ by a great authority the other day, than that expressed in 
thet^atule# Assuming it and seeing that there is nothing in the Rules 
of Business Beyond the fact*thal certain days should bo set down as official 
days and ptherd' as non-offiicial and that certain classes of business should 
be p4it down, on certain dates, I dispute the right of the Government, 
independently of the opinion of the IIouso, to choose any day it likes 
# lor its m.^onvto take thb Bill into consideration. It may have to lix 
the dates' iqg plfioial and non-orffieial business and it may regulate its 
classes of biSitless; but the particular point I am urging is perfetly plain 
on the rules. Ap^rt from that, Sir, 1 submit also that if the House were 
by a majority to decide on R 1« 4d ratio it would be very difficult after¬ 
wards to bring in a supplementary Biidg(‘t. 1 may point out that from 
wording of the Rules it would not bo within their purview to bring 
in anything like that because it cannot be said that this was unforcsocm 
at the time the Budget vras considered or that Ibis is found to be subse¬ 
quently insufficient. On the contrary, it is di'liberately, and with our 
<‘yes fully op(‘n, that we shall pass tlie Tbidgct knowing full well that 
what is vital to the liudget is lo e<ane aftervsards. Therefore, I submit 
lor all these reasons, th(‘ arguments urged on tliis side of the House* 
remain really unaiisyerc'd, and requin* all Members of this House to vote 
ii])on it to show that this House wants business of this character to be 
put^owii at as early a date as it eaii without being bound down to otb(*r 
eoMHdc'rations whicli it cannot wait for. 

Th© Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I liavt* only two things to say. 
The first is tliis, that 1 luaird with the ver\ greatc'st pleasure llu' statement 
made ])\ the Jh’esidcmt of the (’ongress tliat this Bouse has a great 
responsibility wluai it comes to vole* on the ratio {Mr. /?. K. Hhnnmvhliam 
('hdily: “Mon* then you lmv(*!“); and that he, as 1 understood, speaking 
For his Rariv, is prepan'd to consider it on its merits, and that the slate- 
ments that have l)e(*n made in the Press that the Ihirty have already comi* 
^to the eonelusion to di‘eide the matter on grounds other tlian merits is 
untrue. (Swarajisi Members: “Wholly untrue I“) The House has a 
v(‘ry^ groaiirresponsibilitv in this matter and I liopo the 8talem<‘nT, as L 
understood it, ol my Honourable frii'nd, Mr. Srinivasa fyongar, that his 
Party intends To come to a conclusion on the ini'rits of the ease is one 
which will tfe realised when w’o do come to vote* on the ratio. 


The other is simply this. I have never claimed and T do not claim 
that the question of the effect on a ])arti(*ular Budget is decisive in deciding 
w^t the ratio should be. Certainly it is not decisive. A ratio is for all 
time, as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said, and the question what ratio should 
lie fixed should be decided from tlie point of view of what ratio is most 
for the^onCfit of the people of India and from no other. But to say that 
the effect of the ratio on the Budget is one which Should be ignored or 
slurred over in considering what the ratio should be is a statement which 
I dispute. I say that it is most important that when the House comes to 
decide on the question of the ratio it should have a perfectly clear under- 
stahding of the exact bearing of that ratio on the Budget both for the 
\ear and for the futiiT*e, and that it cannot have that unlesa the question 
is discussed after the Budget figures are available. Sir, I have nothing 
more to say , 
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Hr. President: The question is ifeat this •House do no^ adjouni! 
The Assembly ^videdij ^ 

AYfiS-aZ: 


Abdul Latii Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Cbaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acbarya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. 0. Duraiswatny. 
Aney, Mr. M. 8. 

Ayyaugar, Mr. M. 8. Sesha. 

Beivi, Mr. D. V. 

Chaman Lall Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chaiider> Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Snsh Chandra. 
Oavui-Jones, Mr T. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. SarahWi Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswamt. 
fyengar, M». S Srinivasa 
Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr, M. A. 

Joglah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
jKartar Sit^h, Sardar. 

Kfdwa’, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kan7.ru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr Dhirendia 
Kanta. 


Xiajpat Lola. * 

M^aviya, Pandit Madan Mohaj||| 
Mehtd, Mr. Janmadas M. ^ 
Misra, Mr. Dwarka Praba<|. 

Muonje, Dr. B. S. ^ 

Moore, Mr. 'Arthur. - ^ 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr!** ' 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadjut, Maub i 
&iyyid. » 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 
l^hookun, Srijut Tarun BSm. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Pui £>hotamdas Thnkurdas, Siai 
Itebiratulla, Mr Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rananmya Singh, Kumar. 

Ran|^ Bohan Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr C, S. 

Roy, Mr Bliabendra Chandra 
Singh, Mr. Qaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Nig’ayan Prasad. 

S ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan 
Smha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Praadd, 

Smha. Mr. Siddhoswar. 

Sykes, Mr E P 
Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 


NOES—45. 


Abdul Azi*, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiyuin, Nawab Si* Sahib/ada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-al'Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawahzada Sayid. 

Aj^angar, Roo Bahadur N. A. 
Gopalaswami. 

Ayiyangar, Mr. V. K A. Aravamudha 
Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Donovan,-Mr. J. T. 

Dnnnett, Mr. J. M. 

Ghttzanfar Ali Khan, Raia 
Qhplam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Oiifeey, I^ieut.-Colonel H, A. J. 
Graham, Mr L 
Greenbora, Mr. H, C. 

Haigh. Mr. P R 
Htelett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. K. R. 


Hussain Shah, Snyyed 
Hyder, Dr. L. K»* 
limes, The Honourahlo Sir Charles 
doshi, Mr. N. M. ft 

.Towahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardir. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar Major 
and Honorary Coptaim» 

Keane, Mr. M. ** 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsajr, Sir Dlgcy. 

Macphad, The Rev. Dr.^. M. 

Mitra The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 


Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
I'nddison, Sir George. K 

Parsons, Mr. A A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. * * 

Rajan Bakhsfi Shah, Klfcan Bahadur 
Makhdgra Syed. 

Bov, Sir Okmn. 

Rufhni\^wamv, Mr. M. 

Jingh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H 
Toung, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was adopted. 

Ih. TO rZSS', «' ciook ™ 



legislative! assembly. 

WedfUBMay^ 9ih Pebruary^ 1927. 

* * " 

~ • ' 

The ^se»|bly met in* the ABs^mhly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of tbe. Clock;, Mr^» President in the Chair. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

* 

AifeiBGATiauB A GAT NST "Certain Officials of the Bombay, JUeoda ani> 
, Central India Railway. 

t . * 

319. '^Mr. Janmadas M. Helita: (a) What action has been taken by the 
Agen,t of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, regarding the 
allegittions laid by one Mr. J. N Chinoy against Mr. E. T. Robinson, 
General Traffic ]\fadagl‘r of the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indid Rail¬ 
way, Mr. H. W. Grefe, Deputy General Traffic Manager, Claims, and other 
officials of the Bombay, Baroda,and Central India Railway, referred te In 
the questions asked in the Assomb].> of the 3rd February, 1926, by 
Mr.*»Chamanlal and the reply of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes? 

(6) Are Government aware that no legal action has up till now been 
taken against the said Mr. ChinoJ^, and if so, will Government state why? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles lanes: The Railway Administration were 
advised by their counsel that it would be more in consonance with a due 
sense of })roportion ju matters of this character to ignore the w'd allegations 
made by Mr. J N. Chinoy, and therefore decided, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, not to prosecute him. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it then the view of Government that, 
when the allegations are very serious, the best thing is not to take any 
notice of the case? Is that the attitude generally? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: No, Sir All these cases'are judgoc 
on their inei;i|)S in th^ ligiit of the advice given to us by our cuunsel. I may 
say that there as no doubt at all that w e could have gt t n conviction in 
this matter provided })ul)licati<m could he })roM‘d sal isfaclnrih, but we 
decided nol to prosecute this gentleman because ve were given to under¬ 
stand that his aHacks were the product of a disordered imagination. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Who advised you fn the matter? May we 
know the name of your counsel*^ May we also know, Sir, if a lawyer is 
a fit person to advise that a prosecution should not be undertaken against a 
man on'medical grounds? Is it true. Sir, that when-these serious allega¬ 
tions were made and when Government contemplated taking action, one 
of the officers suddenly left for England prior to bis retirement ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: If the suggestion is that he left 
for England in connection with this case^ it is entirely tmtrue. 

Jix. Jamnadas M, Mehta: Did he really leave for England or not before 
clearing up the charges made against hUtn? 

ne Boncmrable Sir aharlg|i Xnneft I am afrai^, I not know. Sir. 
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Tbeatmekt oftrb Nagpvh BivisBOir as^ Baoi^ajid *A^ci\ 

820. *Mr. Xaa llmi^ (a) Govemioeni bArplta^ to 

state when for tm first time the Ctibota'^NGgpnr Dipision pio^otee 

of Bihar and^Orissa declared tS be a *'Baeh;ward Traq;{**? Is it tht* 
aame period when thi# portion of ^ coyntry was first brought linto the 
British pos^8|jk>ii oV at a later date? ^ ^ 

(b) Will Gevesnment be? pleased to^lay ^n i^e^ thble all ite 

taining (i) Bis Excellency the then tloverhof Cteneral's calling for 

reports about the education and * other attainments of xhe people 
of this division from the Local Govenux^ent, (n) tfce rl|K>rt8 thub 
received in compliance therewith or submitted by thena on their 
own initiative, and (iii) the decisions made tUtreon, an^(iv) also 
the papers dealing with and fixing the various kinds of tests ancr8tandar<f6 
prescribed by the Government of India or the Bl^iyh parliament by which 
they distinguished in the past and still disiitiiguish to-day the unfortunate 
people of the non-regulated districts from “fiiose of the regulated ones 
governed in the past and to be governed in future by laws made by the 
Indian’Legislatures and the benevolent British BarlBun^t? 

^ <» 

^^)^Did Govemmei^ eter adopt any special raea^res to qualify the 
backward people of this division for better and more nghts and privileges 
enjoyed by the people of regulated districts? so, when and wlyit? 
What are the results accruing from those measures? Are any of these 
measures in existence to-day? If so, what and where? 

f 

{d) Have Govqpameht oirer made any inquiry as to the progress made 
by the people since then? If so, when and with what results? Have *he 
people made any progress? If so, what? Will Government be pleased to 
‘state it with facts and figures? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the papers, if any, 
dealing with the steps they took in regard to this division ifnmediately 
before the last Notification No. 4-G., dated the 3rd January, 1921, declar- 
*ing this division a “Backward Tract“? 

(/) With a view to the growing importance of the Chhota Nagpur ©ivi 
sion, will Government be pleased to state whether it is in their cofitem- 
plation to withdraw the said notification in the near*future?*i^ If not, do 
Government propose to consult the Local Government about tl^s matter? 

The Honoiirable Sir Alexander Xaddiman: (a) In January, 1921. 
Before then it was, as it still is, a scheduled district under the Scheduled 
Districts Act, 1874. 

' (h) No. 

(c) and (d), Belate to pa^^tters which primarily concern the Local Gov¬ 
ernment, particularly the lirahsferred side of it. 

(e) and (f). The replies to both parts of the Ponourable Member's ques¬ 
tion are in the negative. 

0 

OoNVEBsioN or TB« DiujitdO* ScB-DivisioN isro TBB District op 

' ]>Ait.KBAD. 

321. *llt. Bmb HmMtt ft A a ibat the OoTMunpit of 

Bihar and Orissa at the ihstaiifa of the Mining Associatiomin the Chhoti 
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i^silpur division Jiav^ been in correspondenoe for some time with the Cen¬ 
tral Govemi^ent hiie for, declajinff the Dhanbsd Sub-Division with the 
-vital part of the Hazaribagh District ii B6parate district to be known as the 
^jlferiot Qi Dhanbad? If so, will (Sbvemfnent be pleased to lay on the 
table the'^said correspondence? ' Hav^ Government arrived at any decision? 
If so, what?* 

The SDonourable Sir Alezahder Vuddiman: I'here has been no such 
correspondence. 

Elected Bur-jpew Majcrxty in fHE Legislative Council of Kenya. 

" 322 Hirday Nath Kunzru; (a^ Are Government aware that the 

European settlers of Kenya are demanding an elected European majority 
m the legislature of that Colonv'^ 

(b) Have Government seen the report published recently in newspapers 
that, “'Rs a result*’ pf this dem^md it is “fairly certain” that the Governor 
of Kenva will during his slay m England disousb this question with the 
Colonial Ofhoe, and that the European settlers are confident that this 
demand will he agreed to? 

(c) What steps do Government propfisc to take in the matter? 

Mr. J. W. Bhor^: (a) (4overmtienl are aware that the proposal has been 
mo()t(‘cl b\ the l(a(l(*rs of tlu European non-official community. 

(h) Yes 

(<) The mattt'r is receiving the attention of the Government of India, 
vho are lully alive to the issue® involved. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a tact, Sir, that the European 
settlers in Keiun Are m m nmncrical minority as compared wuth the 
Indians*’ 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: I heheve that is a tact, Sir 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Mav I ask, Sir, whether it is laid down in 
the White Paper relating to Kenya that at present self-government should 
not be given to that Colony? 

kr. J. W. Bhore: I believe that that is so. 

Publication of thk Retort of the Fiji Detutation. 

323 *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Now that the negotiations 
between the Government of India and His Majesty's Government in regard 
to outstanding grievances of Indians in Fiji have been cPncluded, when wull 
Government publish the report of the deputation sent by them to Eiii in 
1921? 

(b) Considering that the negotiations were concluded in May 1926, why 
was not the correspondence relating to them published earlier in spite 
of repeated requests made in the Assembly during the last three years for 
being placed in full possession of all relevant facts as soon as possible*. 

Mr. W. Bhore: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in 
vited to the reply given by me to Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh's question 
No. 245 on the same subject. 
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(b) The correspondeo^ was publislied as s6on th9 conWrencS of 
the Colonial Ofl&ce and tn^ Government of Fiji was obtained. ^ 

Pandit Hirday WBth Xuflini: May I ask, with reference to tbe ahs^Nsm 
previously given to a similar question by the Honourable Member, whethcnr 
the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sanna ever gave the Assembly an under¬ 
taking that he T^ould soon publish ther Beport? 

Xr. J. W. Bhore: If the Honourable Member wilj put down a question,' 
I will have the necessary research made and giv^. an answer. 

Pandit Hirday Bath Kunaru: Mhy I ask when the Government of 
India came to know of the opposition of the Fiji Goveminent the pub¬ 
lication of the Beport ? 

Hr. J. W. Bhore : For that question also I must have notice, Sir. 

SHOBT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEK. 

Kelease of Political Detenus. 

Pandit Kotilal Nehru: Sir, I beg to put a question of which I gave short 
notice to the Honourable the Home Member. Will the Government be 
pleased to state if they have taken or are contemplating any steps to give 
effect to the Resolution passed by this House on the 3rd February, recom¬ 
mending the immediate release of persons detained under old Regulations 
and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I stated fully in the course 
of the debate on the Resolution the policy of Government in regard to the 
release of individual detenus. We are in commimication with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal regarding the practical steps required to give effect to 
that policy. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE PANEL OP THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 

¥ 

\ Mr. President: I have to inform Honourable Members that the num¬ 
ber of candidates nominated for election to the panel of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee on Emigration is equal to the number required, and therefore I 
announce thAt the following Members are declared to bo duly elected: 

Sir Purshotamdns Thakurdas, 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das, 

Mr. Fazfifl Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, 

Mr. Ismail Khan, • 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Qidney, 
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* 

Mr^ 'Ambica Smha, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

Baja Ghazanlar Ali Kl^an, 

Bao Bahadur M. G. Bajah, 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, and 
Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan. 


DEMANDS FOB EXCESS GBANTS. 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dbpartbibnt. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, 1 beg to 
move that an excess grant of Bs. 14,28,692 be voted by the Assembly to 
regularise the exp^diture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in ezceas 
of the voted grant"in the year 1924-25 m respect of the “Indian Posts and 
lelegraphs Department.** 

Sir, this excess grant and all the other excess grants which are proposed 
to be moved to-day were examined at considerable length by the Publio 
Accounts Committee last summer, and Honourable Members will find in 
paragraphs 5 to 7 on pages 8 to 6 of the Publio Accounts Committee’s 
Beport a full explanation of the reasons for the excesses in each case with 
recommendations for improvement on the system where such are thought 
desirable, ending up with the recommendation by the Assembly to agree 
to the excess grants I do not know whether it is desirable to'go into 
details Of some of the technical explanations in each case, and I will for' 
the moment not do more than move. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural) Sir, on the last occasion in February last year when ex¬ 
cess grants were moved, it was understood that the occasion for the motio^i 
of excess grants was to be availed of to discuss generally the Beport of thfe 
Public Accounts Committee and the suggestions and recommendations that 
they have made in regard to the scrutiny of the Audit and Appropriation 
Beports of the Ooveminent of India. My friend the Honourable the 
Finance Member to-day has contented himself with fhoving in the boldest 
manner he can find a motion for granting the excess unden the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department T desire to know, Sir, whether it is 
the intention of the Honourable the Finance Member to leave the Publio 
Account‘d Committee Beport without any opportunity for discussion in this 
House and whether we mcrelv come here to endorse whai is an accom¬ 
plished fact. The expenditure under the heads of all excess grants' have 
actuallv been incurred and w^hat we are asked to 'do is to regularise an 
admitted irregularity Sir, if I am at liberty to discuss the points that 
have been raised in the Public Accounts Committee generally, not merely 
under all the excess granft that arc to be voted by this House, but on the 
matters that have been dealt with in the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Beport, I have a right to complain, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has allotted very little time for the* purpose Indeed, the manner 
in which he moved this motion made it clear that he does not expeoi' 
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the House nor does he want the House to discuss mattes of such import¬ 
ance as are dealt with in the Public Accounts Committee. I find, Sir, 
that m the Public Accounts Committee's liefort for lalt year, vastly more 
important questions than those dealt with in the previous year have been 
commented upon. We have mstances, Sir, ot cases which require very 
close further scrutiny and examination by the Public Accounts Committee 
that has been appointed for this year, cases involving extravagant expendi¬ 
ture, involving half a crore or one crore in some cases We have had cases, 
Sir, in which questions liave been raised as to the powers of various spend¬ 
ing authorities. We have also had cases, Sir, in which the question of 
reappropriation Irorn voted to non-voted heads and vice Verna have had to 
be dealt with and 1 should have expected, Sir, the Finance Member to 
have given the House a proper opportunity and to have opened this motion 
with a general statement of what the Committee over which he presided 
did generally in the matter of the scrutiny of the Audit and Appropriation 
Report One of the important questions, Sir, that has been dealt with in 
this Report is as to the powers of the Auditor General in India and his 
relations with the Auditor of the Accounts of the Seoi'etary of State for 
India in England. I find, Sir, that the Auditor General and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in one department are practically carrying on a fight in 
respect of the powers vested in each as to the power to refer matters to 
the Secretary of State. I find also. Sir, the Auditor-Genera I has raised 
the question that, m regard to the accounis of the High Commissioner for 
India, his powers should be statutorily defined and his relations with the 
Home Auditor should also be defined. These are matters, Sir, in which 
we think the House has every right to know the constitutional position 
taken by the Government of India The Auditor-General, I find, in the 
'course of his evidence bitterly complains that the departments true to the 
bureaucratic traditions, of which I find the Honourable Mr Young, who 
is here, was a most tenacious advocate before the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee, that the department concerned refused to make and prevented him 
from making a direct reference to the Secretary of State for India on a 
fatter which is certainly very important to this House He said that, 
m regard to the allowances of profit and advantage that are made to 
Governors and Members of Council, defined in the Statute of 1838 and 
continued since, these profits and advantages could not ext^id in respect 
of house rent and house rent allowances that are given to them or in the 
matter of electric drarges and what not There are a number of cases 
of this kind in respect of profits and advantages to Governors and Members 
of Council which, he says, are pending with him and as to which he has 
been imable to make a reference direct to fhe Secretary of State He 
also says that, so far as his position is wncemed, though his position is 
supposed to be one of independence of the Government of India and he 
is only subject to the control of the Secretary of State whenever he may 

t choose to exercise it, yet he is told he cannot correspond directly with 
e Secreta^ of State on eny matters on which he thinks the orders or 
e instructions of the Secretary of State shopl^ he available 

Then again. Sir, as regards the position of the High Commissioner of 
India, and the accounts that are dealt with by him ^ he says that it is no 
doubt true that in practice the Auditor of the accou|its of the Secretary 
of State's Council has in practice been communicating with him in respect 
of the audit conducted in England in respect of the Home Accounts of the* 
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Secretary State in Council. As a matter of conyention, 1 admit that 
the Homt Accotmts of the Government of India are gener^ly laid before 
the Public Accounts Committee for perusal. I raised the question, Sir, 
last year as to the exact powers which the Public Accounts Committee have 
of perusing these reports and offering recommendations thereon. This has 
not been dealt with by the Finance Member or the Government. The pecu¬ 
liar position is, Sir, that, whereas in regard to the bulk of the finances of this 
country that are dealt with in this country, the Auditor-General is found to 
be not merely a creature of the Secretary'of State but in many respects 
practically under the control of the Government of India; in respect of 
the verj^ small part of the accounts of this country that are dealt with by 
the Auditor in England, his position has been, by Statute, meticulously 
defined to be a man of independence, who ought to be appointed every 
year and who corresponds in every degree to the position occupied by the 
Controller and Auditor-General in England, a man who could be removed 
only by the concurrent votes of both Houses of Parliament. Sir^ we think 
it is high time that these matters should be properly placed before this 
House and be discussed and 1 had expected in fact tliat there was going 
to be a general discussion of ihis matter and I do ^ feel still that it would 
be possible for the Honourable the Finance Member to give a date for 
the discussion of the very important questions that are raised in this 
Keport. I feel that it would not be right for us merely to pass these ex¬ 
cess grants in the very bald w^ay in which he has put it Sir, I object to 
the manner in which these excess grants have been brought up before 
this House and I do not propose to vote these excess grants imless and 
imtil we have had an opportunity of full discussion of the whole Beport 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

ICr, T. Prakasa m (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhaminadan Bural): Sir, I rise to oppose this Demand My Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. liangasw'ami Iyengar, has dfalt with the objections at 
length. I would like to confine myself to the one stat »nent made by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that, “because this Demand involves 
some complicated working of the items, it was not worth while placing 
the details before this House.” How can this House be expected to vote 
for this Excess Demand which can bo criticised both with regard to the 
policy and the nature of its details, w^hen the Honourable Member who 
rose to demand it here has not chosen to tell us the details? Wo are 
certainly sent here to understand those things and then to give a vote 
with regard to a Demand if we think it is proper, and I should certainly 
say that the course adopted by the Honourable Member is open to very 
serious objection. If he thought that wq have all come hero simply to 
nod our heads w’hen it is stated in the House that this involves very com¬ 
plicated working out of the details, he will be very much mistaken; for, as 
my Honourable friend, Mr Bangaswami Iyengar, has pointed out, it is 
the duty of the Finance Member to explain each item, to show how' he is^ 
entitled to it, ^and to put the House in possession of all the details. I 
would appeal to the House not to pass any one of ^these Demands withoiit 
knowing the details. It is an insult to every one of us if we are asked 
to vote in this manner and if we should be voting in this manner. 

^ Mr. J|.‘ Das (Orissa l^ivision • Non-Muhammadan); Sir, I fully agree 
trith the observations which have fallen from my Honourable friend 
Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar. Besides going into the questions ‘which have 
been raised by him, J would like to know why, when within a fortnight 
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henc(* we will have to discuss the main Budget, some of the items thAt 
havt‘ been included in the Supplementary Demands might not have been 
left to be considered with the main items of the Budget as they involve 
questions of policy atad' commitment of large expenditure. I would just 
point out one fact by way ol illustrating my point, ^ake the Grant for 
Aviation. 

Hr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Jiural): On a point of order, Sir, Are we dis- 
^cUssing Supplementary Demands'? 

Mr. Baa: i am just illustrating my object. Two years ago, when 
the Cairo-Karachi Aviation scheme was started, we were told that India’s 
liability would bo small. Here I find .... 

Ifhe Sooourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 would ask you agam on a point 
of order, ‘Sir. We are discussing the excess grants and I believe the Hon¬ 
ourable Member is interested in the supplementaries. 

Mr. B. Bas: Yes, Sir, I am discussing the policy and 1 am giving an 
illustration to show that the Honourable the Finance Member has not 
given any opportunity to the House to express its opinion on the general 
policy of the House on Aviation. I am taking that illustration. Here it 
is stated: “Subject to the question of policy involved being accepted by 
the Legislative Assembly before whom a separate memorandum will be 
laid.” That is as regards the policy on Aviation. I thought that a memo¬ 
randum would have been supplied to us this morning, but it is not here 
on the table. We are asked to give sanction to several lakhs of rupees 
in respect of the Security Printing Press and so on. There must be 
something very wrong in the Government estimates that they want so 
much extra money within a few months. They slyly bring in excess grants 
involving questions of policy. They bring before the House Supplementary 
Demands, both capital grants and revenue grants. I want that the whole 
matter should be discussed later on during the budget time and that it 
'Should not be forced out of us by Supplementary Grants. We are told 
that very slight excess grants are required but under the system of excess 
grants big policies are given effect to and we arc asked to commit our¬ 
selves to things which we will not commit ourselves to if we have ample 
opportunity to go into those things. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I have spent several years 
in trying to get this House, or rather the previous House, to take an interest 
in the excess grants and in the Tleport of the Public Accounts Committee, 
r think the Member who spoke second, Mr. Prakasam, was not in the 
prtjvious House, but those Members who wvro in the previous House will 
not^have forgotten that T have more than i»ncc tried in connection with the 
excess grants to raise a general discussion on the Public Recounts Com¬ 
mittee’s Tleport and to raise an interest in the House in the sort of ques¬ 
tions that tire raised bv the Public Accounts Committee and it has not 
been a success. The House has not desired to discuss these matters.. 
(Wr, A. Tlavoasiram} hj^ngar: “Question.”) I except Mr. I^ngaswami 
Iyengar who w^as an extraordinarily valuable member, of a previous Public 
Accouhts Committee and T rejoice to se.e him a /nember of the present 
one. If I did not set out to give a full explanation of this particular excess 
grant and of others wfion I spoke before it was for two reasems. The 
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-first is that I doubted whether the House wished it. The second is that 
they have«been fully examined by a Committee of this House at great 
length. They have been carefully gone into with witnesses and that Com¬ 
mittee hsts come to certain conclusions and made a report. It has made 
certain recommendations for action with a view to preventing a recurrence 
in some cases of the causes which led to on excess grant which is always 
for some reason or other objectionable. It is objectionable that money 
should be spent before it has been voted by this House and it shows some 
kind of failure of system whenever there is an excess grant. The Public 
Accounts Committee has made its Eeport and has given full explanations 
which are amplified by the evidence which appears at the end of a volume. 
If there is a general desire on the part of this House on any occasion to 
have a discussion of the Eeport of the Public Accounts Committee as a 
whole I shall bo very anxious indeed to press upon my Honourable friend 
the Leswier of the House to give time for such a discussion. But I may 
say, perhaps regretfully, that this morning is the first time this Session that 
it has even been suggested to me that the House desires to have a discus¬ 
sion of the Public Accounts Committee’s Eeport. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City. Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
The House actually discussed it last year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was not intimated to me before¬ 
hand that the House would like, on the excess votes, to discuss the Eeport 
of the Public Accounts Committee, but I may say that if you, Sir, regard 
it as in order, 1 have no objection to a discussion now. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: We have had no notice. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: We are hardly in a position to ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is: 

“ That an excess grant of Rs. 14,28,692 be voted by the Assembly to regularise 
the expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
in the year 19^-25 in respect of the ‘ Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Sltii\ey of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I bt*g to move that an excess 
grant of Es. 1,13,827 be voted by the AHsenibly to regularise the expen¬ 
diture chargeable to revenue aetualJy incurred in excess f>f the voted grant 
in the ycai 1924-25 in respect of the “ Survey of India ”. 

This excess was due in the first ])Iace to the fact that the estimates 
expected certain savingk which were not at the end realised and in "the 
second place that an erroneous adiii^^tiuent amounting to Es. 42,000 was 
made in the estimates and had to be rectified in the following year, tlins 
causing an excess of Es. 42,000 in the expenditure of that year. The 
third was that larger expenditure took place on Survey parties working for 
Prefidneisd Governments. The fourth was that less was realised from the 
«ale of maps than wa*s anticipated. The Public Accounts Committee 
examined' the Causes for this excess with very considerable care and the 
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general upshot of their examination might, I think, be said have been 
that information as to the progress ol expenditure was not sufficiently 
early in the hands of the responsible accounting officer. That is a sub¬ 
ject which has been given considerable attention to by the Public Accounts 
Committee from the beginning, namely, the necessity that the officers 
respcmsible for keeping within the voted grant should be in a position to 
know the progress of expenditure. In this case there was an obvious 
failure of information and it was not until it was loo late to a^k for a 
Supplementary Grant that the Department discovered that it w'as in need 
of more money than had been vott'd A Pay and Accounts Office, in which 
audit and accounts are separated, has now been established in connection 
with the Survey of India and w^e have, T think, very good reasons to share 
the hope of the Public Accounts Committee that better vigilance will now 
be exercised and that such excesses due to these causes will not recur. 

The motion was adopted. 


Archeology. 

The H<mourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Es. 57,702 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actual!v incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of Archoeology 

In this case th(‘ excess is really a matter of accounting It was decided 
in the course of the year ^1925-26 that the cost of upkeep of certain monu¬ 
ments and gardens in the United Provinces w^as (*hargeable to the Central 
revenues. It had been initially paid fr(mi the revenues of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. That decision having been arrfved at, it was necessary that pro¬ 
vision should b(* made in the Central Budget for meeting this expenditure, 
and, instead of following a recommendation of the previous Public Accounts 
Committe,© that in such a case the expenditure should be repaid in the 
year after it had been incurred by the presentation of a supplementary 
estimate or out of money provided by the Assembly in the year 1925-26, 
the charge was written back to the year 1924-25 in which it had been 
incurred with the result that there was an excess over the provision for 
the year 1924-25 under that head and there w^as no opportunity of pre¬ 
senting a supplementary estimate before the expenditure was incurred so 
far as the Central Government was concerned. There was a misunderstand¬ 
ing as to the intentions of the Government of India, in this case and 
in future J.hope that attention will alw’ays be given to the recommendation 
of the Public Accounts Committee, accepted by the Government of India, 
^that when such an adjustment has tp be m^e it shall not be written 
back to the previous year but shall be chargeable to the revenue of the 
year in which the decision was arrived at. 

The motion w’as adopted. 


Educatioh. 

TIlo Honourable Sir Basil Blackett! I beg to move that an excess grant 
of Be. 1,546 be voted hv the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
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chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Education 

The excess in this case is an illustration of what is rather a consider¬ 
able difficulty in our accounting system There are certain amounts of expen¬ 
diture which the Government of India incur as the agent oi some non-gov- 
emmental authority, in this case the liajkumar and Aitchison Colleges, 
and the system has been that part of the expenditure of those colleges 
is met out of the grant from the Government ot India and the Government 
of India have been responsible for meeting the expenditure ot these colleges 
as a whole and then recovering from the funds ot the colleges a sum in 
excess of that which is provided from the pocket of the tax-payer of the 
(Nmtral Government: that is to sa\, the expenditure takes place out of 
Government money in the first instance, which is recouped when the 
receipts of tho colleges come in, and, provided that the full amount is re¬ 
couped less tho Government grant, evervthing appears to be in order. But 
if the sum is not recovered until the year ah or, the Government have in 
fact expended a sum which lias not been voted by the Assembly. But 
that is not the only diffic‘ult\ It is a very difficult question to answer 
when one is asked “Under what authority do the Oovenirnont incur expen¬ 
diture out of the tax-payer’s pocket on account of a non-Govemment ser¬ 
vice in advance of the receipt from that non-Govemment source of the 
sum with which to meet that expenditure? ’ We have, as members of 
the Public Accounts Committee will remember, gone into this question 
at very considerabh^ length and made certain dcfinitt‘ recommendations 
In regard to tho Raikumar and Aitchison Colleges we hope we have taken 
steps which will prevent a recurrence of this excess On tho more general 
question the further pages of the Public Accounts Committee’s Report will 
be found to be of ver\ considerable interest, but in this particular case we 
have, we hope, taken steps uhich will prevent a rocurrenoe of the excess 
grant. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I w^as interested to hear from the 
Honourable the Finance Member that this question of regularising the 
excess grants made in respect of expenditure by bodies outside govern¬ 
mental organisations has engaged the attention of the Public Accounts 
Committee, but I am still unable to see how this Government can take 
upon itself the re8ponsil)ilit\ of asking this Housi* for an excess grant in 
respect of expenditure under any head unless the Government and this 
House have the authority to scrutinise the accounts of those institutions. 
It is not merely the cose of tlie Rajkumar and Aitchison Colleges in which 
I dare say the amounts may be recovered from high jiersonages and digni¬ 
taries who are generally the residents there The question, as the Honour¬ 
able tho Finance Member stated, is one of more general importance. The 
Government make grants to several institutions and in respect of those 
institutions they provide for some sort of voice in their control, and if this 
policy of making grants to industrial concerns is developed so as to indude 
the presence, for instance, of a Government director‘in these institutions, 
the matter becomes further complicated and the question to what extent the 
accounts or the affairs of those institutions should bo subject to the audit or 
scrutiny of Government financial authorities is one which demands far greater 
attention than tlie Public Accounts Committee has given to it. And we 
feel that we in this House ought not to be called upon to make a grant in 
respect of any Inatter where it is an excess on the accounts of those bodies 
unless we have an opportunity to scrutinise those accounts and find omt^ 
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for ourttelves that that excess has really and justly occurred. By way of 
analogy I may say that it is not merely in respect of the accoimts of the 
Central Government but in Provincial Governments also, a good deal of 
laxity prevails in this matter. I can mention to the Honourable the 
Finance Member an instance in Madras in which the Local Government 
without rhyme or reason and witho&t any provision in the rules thought ht 
to advance to a statutory body outside the Government, namely, what is 
known as the Endowments Board under the Beligious Endowment Act in 
Madras, some money for them to carry on their administration when the ^ 
Act under which they were constituted was still reserved and was under¬ 
going re-examination at the hands of the Legislature, the Governor and the 
■Governor Genersd. They found that the Act was treated as null and void 
and that the income which they had expected to derive by reason of the 
statutory power which they had to levy that revenue could not come to 
them because the persons assessed contested the legality of the levy in 
a court of law, and the whole machinery was upset with the result that 
that institution went without funds and as the Ministry there had set up 
that organisation, they went out of their way to make a certain loan to 
them out of the Provincial Advances and Loans Account. I claim that the 
Local Government has no power to make any advance out of the Provincial 
Advances and Loans Account except under the four classes specifically 
^described in the Provincial Loans and Accounts Resolutions. What is the 
position of the Government when it makes advances to an institution which 
might expend it extravagantly and of whose solvency we have no idea? 
It may or mav not be able to repay the sum. I think all these cases raise 
a very general question which requires much closer scrutiny than what 
may possibly be given by the Public Accounts Committee at its sittings 
comprising a few days. I hope, therefore, that the Government will 
declare its policy on this matter so that the House may have an opportu¬ 
nity of discussing it. 

Hawab Sir Sahlbaada Abdul Qai3riun (North -West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): As one interested in education, may I ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member just a small question. Sir, namely, whe¬ 
ther it was the lack of applications for further grants that has brought 
about such a small demand for extra grants before the House or whether 
there were any strict instructions issued to the education authorities of 
the minor administrations under the Government of India, which prevented 
them from submitting more applications for further grants with the result 
that this demand for an extra grant has been reduced to Rs. 1,546. I see 
that even *the Department of Archfeologv, which is only meant for digging 
ojit old ruins and graves, has received Rs. 57,000 extra, while EdiTcation, 
which is 11)0 most important subject, has not come up with a larger demand 
than Rs, 1,546 only. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T think the answer to my friend 

Sir Abdul Qaivum’s question as to whv Education does not got more than 
Archaeology is that in Education we are concerned with the training for 
the future, v’heroas Archaeology is concerned with the past. This is an 
excess grant that is entirely concerned with the past. Therefore, one is 
glad to see that in so far as the two of them have sinned, the sin of the 
future is less than the sin of the past. The amount of an excess grant is 
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obviously not a guide to the total amount that is spent in a partioulw 
service. 

On the general question raised by Mr. Rangaswaini Iyengar, it is a 
very interesting one, though I am not quite sure that it arises directly out 
of this case. The i)osition in this case is simply that certain receipts did 
not come in until after the end of the year, so that there was an excess 
in the amount of the actual expenditure over the amount of the Govern¬ 
ment grant by this small sum of Rs. 1,600. That sum came in the year 
after. So there was no final excess taking the two years together over the 
amount granted by the Assembly in the amount that was actually spent. 
But the difficulty was that the Government were as a matter of fact spend¬ 
ing money as agents, which had not been voted by the Assembly, in the 
hope of recovering it later, and it is a very doubtful question, I think, 
whether that is a desirable position, whether the Government ought to be 
in the position of having nioney to spend, other than the money voted for 
the purpose. On the question of the scrutiny of the accounts the position 
that the Government are inclined to take is this—that when a large grant, 
which is a large proportion of the total sum available for expenditure by a 
particular institution or body, is given from the pocket of the Central tax¬ 
payer, then eitlier the accounts of that body should be audited by the 
Auditor General or their accounts should he available tor the inspection of 
the Auditor General and printed together with the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee Report, or, at any rate, the department of the Government which 
is concerned with the grant to that body should be in a position to satisfy 
itself fully that the institution is being properly run and that the amount 
is being properly ex])ended and should be in a position to answer Emy ques¬ 
tions that may he j)ut to it by the Public Accounts Committee or by the 
House when flu're is any doubt on that subject. Obviously you do not 
want to overload the accounts with the accounts of all the I Diversities in 
the country and of the enormous numbc'r of bodies in the country to whom 
the Government may be making comparatively small grants. It must be 
a question of dc’greo but that a certain scrutiny ought to be maintained by 
or on behalf of this House over the expenditure of bodies wliich receive 
grants is, I think, a broad princ*i]>lc that no one would question. The doubt 
is as to the extent of tlie semtinv. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: On a point of information, Sir. I want to 
know from the Finance IVreinher M'hcther the recoveries trom these Raj- 
kuniars are always eq\ial to the advances made or does this House contri¬ 
bute towards the education of the Rajkumars and they willingly accept 
the tax-payers’ money. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is perfectly clear in this case 
that the whole amount in excess is recovered after the event. There is 
•'O question of ultimate charge on th(‘ tax-payer. It is rnen'ly a question 
between one year and another. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

**That an excess grant of Rs. 1,546 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expwiditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
yea^ 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Education 

The motion was adopted. 
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Civil Vetjeeinary Services. 

The Honounlile Sir Basil Blackett: 1 move that an excess grant of 
Bs. 13,395 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure charge¬ 
able to revenue actually incurred in excess ot the voted grant in the year 
1924-25 in respect of “ Civil Veterinary Services 

The excess in this case is explained on page 4 of the Public Accounts 
Committee Beport as due to various small adjustments and also to the 
action of the officer concerned in spending money in March without sufficient 
authority, on which the Public Accounts Committee made some not very 
complimentary remarks. Another point of some interest which arises in 
this c£W3e is that this is in a sense a technical excess. The Government 
of India in the Finance Department provided out of its reserves a sum 
suffic^nt to meet this excess but the Public Accounts Cornmittee had taken 
the view in the report for a previous year, and it had been accepted by the 
Government of India, that the fact that the Finance Department has a 
reserve out of which to meet unexpected excesses of expenditure in various 
directions does not ov('rride tlie general rule of appropriation that the Gov¬ 
ernment ought not to spend money on any particular voted service in excess 
of the sum voted for that particular service. Those who are interested in 
this subject will see in j)aragr}iph 12 of the Public Accounts Committee s 
Be])ort a full discussion of that particular ]>oint which, owing to questions 
as to the exact meaning of the Government of India Act, is still svh \u(hcc. 
Wc have liowevcr acted, I may say, in regard to the Supplementary 
Demands wiiich will be placed before the "House alter these excess votes 
have been dealt with, on the assumption that in spite of the legal difficulties 
it is right that the Government should obtain from this House authority 
for spending on a ])nrtioular voted grant tht amount tbev require to be 
spent on that grant even though they may be able to meet a small excess 
out of their reserve. 

Hr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
raised in connection with this grant the question of experiditure from the 
reserves on which the Public Accounts Committee had bestow’ed attention 
the year before last This matter, it was understood, was referred to the 
Law Department of the Government of India and I understand from the 
lewt Public Accounts Committee’s Beport that the Legislative Department 
or Law Department—whatever it is called— . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Legislative Department. 

Mr. A. Bangaswazni Iyengar: 1 think it is a wrong name. That depart¬ 
ment considers that to bring up a grant again in respect of a sum spent 
out of the reserve which had already been voted could not be strictly legal. 

There is, however, another alternative course which it was suggested the 
^Government might take and which we indicated in the previous Public 
Accounts Committee, namely, to establish a kind of CivU Contingencies 
Fund, not exactly subject to the vote of the Legislature, except on one 
occasion, and that that Civil Contingencies Fund should operate as a kind 
of reservoir into which these sums, as tmd when they are voted by the 
Assembly, will be paid back just as is done with a suspense account. That 
is, I think, a more natural way of dealing with it, for although it is 
jn respect of what is spent out of the Keserve, the Assembly will be called 
upon to vote these sums, the fact that there is a reserve which has actually 
been voted by the LegiWative Assembly will operate as a very great tempta¬ 
tion to incur expenditure end pressure will be brought to bear on the 
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IHi^ance Department of the Government of India, not necessarily in the 
preeent Finance Member’s time, but later, to incur expenditure out of this 
reserve, which is so much in the hands of the Government of India, to help 
out needy departments as and when they want money in necessitous ewes. 
There is also one other difficulty which I feel. It is perfectly true that in 
respect of a voted grant, when sums which are available from a non-voted 
head under the same grant are brought up, we raise the question, and we 
said, so long as money is spent on a voted head, there must be a vote on 
that. But we have not dealt vith the contrary case when money remain¬ 
ing out of a sum which has been aciually voted by this House might be 
tdten over to a non-voted head, in which case it would not come under 
the scrutiny of this House, Sir, this is a matter which ought to be dealt 
with by some definite ruling of the Finance Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, in regard to the Legislative 
Di^partment, or the obstnictiv' department as i.^ is in this case, the 
Finance Department is very much in sMnjiathv with those re'inarks of 
Mr. Bangaswami Iveiigar We do hold that the prop(T solution of this 
difficulty, if we can manage it, is something in the nature of a Civil 
Contingencies Fund, but we an* up against another difficulty in that we 
are advised that it is ulha vires of the existing law, or it may be. The 
matter is still being exaiiiiiu'd and the results of that examination will 
ccaue before* the Pulilie Aeeounts ('nmuiitteo this suniimT. The further 
question of 'vhat to he done in cases in whjch there is a saving on a 
voted portion of ,^lie grant and a corresponding (‘xe(‘ss on a non-voted, 
is also dealt with, I think, in paragraph 20 of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittet‘'s Beport, and that recommend at am and .^h(* vit*ws of the Govern¬ 
ment of India upon it ^\ill no doubt he one of the* subjects which will be 
further eonsidered h\ ^his uar’s Piihlic Accounts Committee. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That nn oicess. gram of Rs. 13,395 he voted hy the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to levenue actually inclined in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Civil Veterinary Services 

The motion was adopted- 

Census. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that 
an excess grant of Bs. 2,830 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to rcvetiuc actually incurred dn excess of the voted 
grant in the year 1024-26 in respect of “ Census 

This is another case where the excess is covered by an allotment from 
the Finance Department reserve ard raises, I think,, no new special 
accounting point. 

Hr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I have great doubt whether, under rule 49 of the Legisla/tive Rules, 
the excess grant can be asked !for in this w^ay. Tha*t rule says: 

“ When money has been spent on any service for which the vote of the Assembly 

necessarj* during any financial year in excess of the amount granted for that 
’service and for that year, a demand for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly 
b/ the Finance Member, and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant.” 

Therefore the excess grant, just like a supplementary grant, shoqld 
be asked for during the financial year for which the grant was voted anck 
for that year. The language is like that. 
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The BononrAble Sir Baail Blackett: Siir, I am not a legal expert, and 
if that is the case, the whole of our procedure in regard to excess grants* 
is undoubtedly irregular. An excess unfortunately, from the point of 
view of the law, cannot be incurred until the year in which it is incurred 
has come to an end. If it is also the law that a demand for an excess 
grant cannot be made after the end of .the year in respect of which it is* 
incurred, the impasse is beautifully complete. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

*' That an excess grant of Rs. 2,330 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Census *.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Joint Stock Companies. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,483 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Joint Stock Companies ”. 

This I think needs no special additional explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuation Pensions and Allowances- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg .to move that an excess 
grant of lls. 2,63,167 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expendi¬ 
ture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of tho voted grant 
in the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Superannuation Allowances and Pen¬ 
sions 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What is ibis due .to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Tlie explanation of this is given 
in item No. 8 of the Public Accounts Cormuittee’s Report. is undoubt¬ 
edly a case where there was a failure to exchange information which weis 
in possession of responsible authorities before the end of the year and was 
not brought to the notice of the authorities responsible for presenting a 
supplementary estimate in time to enable them to do so. It was a case 
which I hope our arrangements in future will do something to prevent. 

Mr. M. X. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chinglcpnt : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to move the amendment of which I have given notice. 

It runs as follows: 

* s 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Supernrmiiatioa Allowances and Pensions * 
be reduced to Ra. 100.’* ^ 

That is of course the motion. Within brackets some reasons are given. 
(Government H failure (1) to give i)ro])er rt'plies to interpellations and (2) 
de1a\ in adjusting figures in Jlomaiids for Supplement ary Grants.) I 
put them down when I was asked to do so just as I felt the reason# in 
my mind- The* first thing in there is Goyemment s faihmo to give proper 
replies ,lo interpellations. When th© sheet containing the excess grants 
was put in my hand, psychologically speaking, I was smarting under whak 
I considered tho insult offered to this House and to you, Sir, wheh a ques- ' 
tion was asked and a reply which I coMjdered insulting was given. When 
that waB in my mind and I found here something in the shape of super¬ 
annuation allowances and pensions to the Executive, I thought what I 
consider^ to be the offence of one member of the Government deserved 
to be visited upon all in whose interest these superannuation aHowances 
and pensions are being asked for. I quite agree that will be vicarious^ 
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punishment; and I do not propose at this moment to discuss the logical 
or doctrinal aspect or to sa^ whether vicarious punishment and vicarious 
suffering are right or wrong. 

I do not propose at this moment to discuss the wider aspects of the 
12 N jf principle involved. A second reason therefore is also added. I 

* propose when the regular budget is presented by means of 

some technical cuts to get a proper reply from Government—and from 
you also, Sir,~-as to the maimer in which questions duly admitted by 
you ought to be treated by the other side of the House. Therefore, that 
port of the qu eat ion 1 shall not press to-day although I must again repeat 
there is a very real issue in my mind and T hope everybody in this House 
will realise as much as I realise that when questions are admitted by you 
we have the right to expect that they shall be answered properly. 

Mr. President:! should like to know wluit possible conuec.rion there is 
between the failure of Government ti, give proper ansvrers to questions and 
this particular su^lementary excess grant. 

• Mr. M. K. Acharya: I am just explaining, Sir, although I do not press 

it, tha.t I consider it to be a very bad piece of ... • 

Mr. President: Ord(‘r, order. That ma> he so. There are other ways 
in which that question can be raised, the Honourable Member will agree. 

Mr, M. K. Acharya: Therefore, I will go on with the second reason 
given by me, namely, the delay in adjusting figures in Demands for 
Supplementary Grants. Now I have taken some pains to read the evi¬ 
dence which w'as given with reference to question 810 on page 150 of 
the Evidence volume. With rt'speci io those superannuation allowances 
there is a question given and this is the answer: 

“ It was due entirely to the fact that we lecovered less from the Commercial 
departments than we e.xperted to recover on account of pensions. For t* e reason why 
we failed to provide additional funds to meet it or to ask for additional funds, I 
«jm afraid I sliail have to refer to the Accountant Goneral, Central Revenues. He 
was responsible for it as far as I know. He did not tell us.” 

And I .^akc it that some of the questions which follow arc with regard 
to .that ])arliciilar subject. Thi‘ House has already heard from my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Hangaswami Iyengar as to tlie general jssuo—that 
oflBcials should not como forward with demands for exci'ss grants but that 
as far as possible fht‘se accounts should all bo properly adjusted within 
the year under review and if necessary Supplementary Grants should 
be asked for in time. In this case it was a very responsible officer of 
Govonmient, as noted' here, namely, the Aecountant General of Central 
Hevenues, who w\as rosponsilile for this laxity. Now this House has a 
right to expect an explanation why such a highly paid ofBc(*r wl^h the help 
of a huge dcpartmimt which must no doubt he working under him ought 
to have failed in adjusting those accounts properly within the year under 
consideration- On tha.^ ground I would press that at least oni* of the many 
♦ items thait are asked for in the Grants to-day ought to be rejected and at 
jjeast on that one account, that we do expect the heads of these huge de- 
j^artments be very much more prompt in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. Predidexit: What exactly is the motion which the Honourable 
Meifiber is moving? Does ht‘ wish to reduce this Demand to Ks. 100 or 
by Ks. 100? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: To Bs 100. If is a practical rejection of the 
grant. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett. Sir, in .the interests of those same 
conventions to which the last speaker attaches importance I was very gtad 
to see that you, Sir, intervened to draw the Honourable Member’s attention 
to the fact that this is no opportunity to discuss the failure of Members 
of Council and others to answer questions to the entire satisfaction of the 
questioner. I may leave that point, I think, where it was loft by the 
course of the debate. 

As regards the proposal that this grant should be reduced to Ks. 100, I 
would point out to the House that what has happened is that\ this money 
has actually been spent. If the whole of it is not voted there is a sum 
which has been spent which is not covered by the authority of this House. 
The reasons for the excess vote are in part the very reasons why this House 
is being asked to reject the vote, that is to say, the Government is com¬ 
ing forward to ask the House to grant this sum because- owing to tire failure 
of certain officers to foresee the need of a supplementary grant an excess 
grant has been incurred, and the Honourable Member i^nsking that, owing 
to the failure of certain officers to see in time the need for a supplement¬ 
ary, the House should make a cut. For the sEgne reason, therefore, the 
House is being asked to make a cut and to grant the vote. The Public 
Accounts Committee reports quite definitely the failure- It is a failure 
which is regretted and it is a failure which the Committee turned its 
attention to remedy and which the Government of India, on the advice 
of the Public Accounts Committee, will continue to try and remedy so 
that it may not occur in future or occur less frequently. I cannot, in 
answer to the complaint that there has been a failure, say anything ex¬ 
cept that there has been a failure which wc are trying to remedy and it 
is because there has been a failure that we need this money. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That an ovopss arrant <»f Ps. 2,63,167 bo voted by the Assembly* to regularise the 
expenditure chargoable to revenue actunllv iucurrecl in’excess of the voted giant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of ‘Suporannuatum Allowances and P^sioDs\ ” 

Tho motion was adopted * 

Hefunds. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 8ir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,81,548 be voted bv the Assomblv to regularis' the expendi¬ 
ture chargeable to revenup actually incurred in excess of .the voted grant 
in .+ho year 1924-25 in respect of '‘Refunds”. 

The explanation is given in the Report of the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee. Stops have been taken to prevent a recurrence of the causes which 
led ict .tips poKticular excess and I do not think I need take the* time of 
the House in adding to the explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

• Baluchistan. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir. T beg to''move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,40,733 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expendi¬ 
ture chnrg(‘able .to revenue actually incurred dn excess of the voted granfr 
in the year 1024-35 ih respect of “Baluchistan”. 

, explained, I think, in the Report and in the evidence 

of the PubiHj Accounts Committee. It is another case where the excess 
wnA not diRcovrrcd in time to come up for a Supplementery Grant, as 
ought to have been done. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Irrigation not charged to Hevenle. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 8ir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Bs. 80,898 be voted by the Assenibls to regularise llie oxpeiiditure 
chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Irrigatirm not charged to Beveiuie 

The explanation in this case. Sir, is similar in nature to that in respect 
of the excess on payments for the Bajkumar and Aitohison Colleges, that 
is, the non-receipt by the end of the year of contributions which were only 
received after the year was over. 

The motion was adopted. 

DEMANDS EOB SUPPLEMENTABY OiiANTS. 

Stamps. 

The Honourably Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, i beg to 
move that a supplementarv hinn not cxce(‘d,ing Ks 1,G8,(K)0 be granted to 
the (Governor (leiieral in ('uimcMi to d( lra> tlu‘ charges that W'ill come in 
course' of pavment during thi* year ending the (list day of March, 1927, 
in respect of “Stamps”. 

I shall be glad, Sir, to give any explanations that may he asked in 
respect of this Dennind, the reason for which is explained in the Beport 
of the Standing Finance C’omiuittee to wdiich reference is made at the 
bottom of the page. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan lUiral): Sir, with regard to those Demands for 
Supplementary Crarits, 1 have got a complaint to make against the Gov¬ 
ernment, a contplaint which is shared by many Members on this side of 
the Housi'. The list containing the Demands tor those Supplementary 
Grants and the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee before wdiich 
these Supplementary Demands were placed, w^ere given to us only on 
Monday night. (Some Honourable Members: “Yesterday morning.”) 

1 got it late on Monday night, and J am given to understand that some 
Members got it only yesterday morning; and we w'cre expected during the 
course of tlic dav to go through these* voluminous rt'ports, to understand 
tliese Demands for Supplementary Grants and to hand in amendments. 
Even according to the rules w^e are, I think, expected to give two days' 
notice (d amendments that w'e propose to make. T1 is physically impossible 
for us to give this notice. Under tlicse circumstances, Sir, I protest em¬ 
phatically against the way in wBich the Government liavc brought these 
Demands for Supplementary Grants before this House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am not without sympathy 
with the Honourable Member’s complaint. We have been working under 
considerable difficulties this year owing to the fact, that the Standing 
Finance Committee could not be brought together until the House had 
elected it. That happens every three years when there is a new Assembly 
other years the practice is for the Standing Finance Committee to 
be',palled together early in January. It can then go through t^ pm)ers 
|>ut Before it, discuss them, make its recommendations at leisure, and the 
time of the officers of the Government concerned is also a little bit easier 
to arrange in the interests of the Standing Finance Committee when the 
Committee meets before the Assembly is actually sitting. This year that 
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could not be done and it was not until last Saturday that we completed 
the work of the Standing Finance Committee. vEvery effort was made by 
some hard Sunday labour to get these documents into the hands of Members 
on Monday, and we did get it into the hands of some Members, I under¬ 
stand, on Monday, though some Members perhaps did not sit up so late 
ai night as I do myself and did not receive the documents until Tuesday 
morning. The Government naturally in such circumstances will not raise 
any objection on the ground of shortage of notice to any motion for reduc¬ 
tion. But I think the House is in a position with the very ample material 
before it to consider these grants now on the floor of the House and there 
are officers of the Government ready and in some cases no doubt anxious 
to give full explanation. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: May I know, Sir, why it was not possible 
for the Government to give us two days’ time within which we could 
study these documents and give notice ? It was quite possible for the Gov¬ 
ernment to find other days. 

Hr. President: The remedy is in the hands of Honourable Members 
themselves if they care, but if they do not choose to avail themselves of, 
the constitutional remedy it is their own fault. 

The question is; 

** That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,68,000 be granted to the Gkivernor 
Geperal in Council to deiray the charges that will come in course of payment during 
the ydar ending the Slst day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘Stamps’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


iNTEUEsr ON Miscellaneous Obligations.'' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg te move that a supple¬ 
mentary sum not exceeding Its. 20,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council fo defray the charges that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending 'he 31st du.\ of March, 1927, in respect of “Interest on 
Miscellaneous Obligations 

This is a case of a supjilenieiitary estimate which does not make any 
difference to the total Budget. The sum provided was by some error pro¬ 
vided under the head of non-voted by mistake for voted. When that dis¬ 
covery was made there was obvioiisly a shortage of Rs. 20,000 under 
voted andiin excess under non-voted, and the Government now come before 
the House to ask them to regularise the position. 

• The motion was adopted. 


StvFF, HorsBHOLD AND ALLOWANCES OP THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a 'supple¬ 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in epuncilyto defray tbo 63q)6nses that will come in course of payment duriib|f 
.the y^ar ending the of March, 1927, in respect of “Staff, House- 

hold and Allowances of the Governor-General.'* Sir, this is another case 
where the provision him already been made, but under the wrong head. 
Only in this case the sum has already been voted by the Assembly and 
wo are merely asking them to vote it under a different head. 
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Mr. M. X. 4cliuya: Sir, I beg to move the amendment that stands in 
my name: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Staff, Household and Allowances of the 
Governor General ’ be reduced to Rs. 100, as a protest against a building for His 
Excellency the Viceroy being maintained in Calcutta.** 

Sir, I suppose the general rule is—although I have not got a copy of the 
rules before me—that Demands for Supplementary Grants should be dealt 
with in the same way as demands for ordinary grants. I think, Sir, it 
would be ... . 

Mr. President: The Honuaiable Member need not discuss the point of 
order unless it is raised. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I wished Sir, to fortify myself against any objec¬ 
tion being taken. However, I shall proceed I consider that this is a 
relic of the old days when the Viceroy lived in Calcutta and had a big 
garden and house there. I really d»> not know whether in the changed 
circumstances of the latest s} stem of administration it is necessary to main¬ 
tain a huge building in Calcutta for the Viceroy to go and stay there per¬ 
haps for a week or two every year I consider that this is a very lavish 
and not very satisfactory item of expenditure which is alwavs taken fr^ m 
the poor tax-payer in the long run. I should very much like, therefore, 
whether it is put in one account or another account it should be put 
into no account whatsoever. I should consider that an item like this 
ought to be justified on its merits And, unless we all feel quite satisfied 
that this Es. 10,000 taken from the poor tax-payer is properly spent and 
that it is quite necessary for the efficient administration of the country, 

T should be very unwilling, and I hope everybody on this side of the House 
at least would be equally unwilling, to vote any money, even if it be a 
single rupee, for any expenditure which is not absolutely necessary in the 
best interests of the land I therefore move this, Sir, and T hope .that .on 
this one item at least the vote of the House will be made quite clear that 
in putting forth Demands for Grants before this House every care ought 
to be taken to avoid extravagance, because we certainly consider this a 
very extravagant demand in the case of a poor country like India. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, I had no desire to take any part in this 
grant or any grant of these Supplementary Demands, but, even if I had 
a desire, under ordinary circumstances, I should not have selected this 
particular Demand for opposition, for more reasons than one. Sir, firstly, 
three years ago when I came to this Assembly the first lesson that I 
learnt was that figures of five digits in the Government of India wore merely 
token figures used often only for rounding purposes, and as this Demand 
involves only'a jfaltry sum of Es. 10,000 I should not have thought of 
opposing it. Secondly, Sir, as this Demand relates to the luxuries of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, I should not have grudged it But merged as 
our countrymen are in poverty, in misery and millions, of people are starving 
even without a single meal in a day, wo have never denied any Demand from 
our distinguished guest for any luxurious comforts of his. But, Sir, on 
this occasion I am inclined to oppose it. I oppose it, because it ii wanted 
fo^; the maintenance of a garden in Calcutta called Belvedere, whereas T 
have not seAi a sinirle tear shed over the sorrowa of Belvedere from the 
opposite side. Sir, you have further plucked away all the finest flowers 
of the peoples* park all round this garden, crushed them and cast them 
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awav itj Maildalay, and, Sir, ^ou want to maintain a paratfise in Calcutta. 
Are you ju^tiiied? 1 do not w’ant the Honourable the Finance Member to 
answ^er this, but I want the Honourable the Home Mem*ber who is absent 
or Home alter ego of his to answer this. 

The BonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I did not intervene before, 
but J would point out to you that thus a proposal to transfer from Demand 
No. 41 to another Demand sum which has already been voted and a 
large part of which lias already been spent. The result of its not being 
voted to-day would be that it w’ould still be spent under Demand No. 41 
having already been voted by the Assembly and not under the Demand 
proposed by (lovemnient now. Under these circumstances, I would ask 
you w'hether a discussion of the purpose for which money is required, 
namely, for expenditure < n a garden is entirely in order. 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett (Home Department: Nominated Official): May I 
be pennilted to say, Sir, tliat the Leader of the House is the last Member 
who would show' disrespect to the ('hair or to this House and that he is 
^absent on this exhilarating occasion only because he is w^anted in another 
place. 

Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member w^ant to say an^ thing on 
the point of order? 

Mr. 0. DuraiBwamy Aiyangar; Yes, Sir. I have been arguing, Sir, 
that a paradise in a desert is unnecessary. If T am ruled out of order, 
I sh^U obey that ruling, and though my tongue wdll surrender, my heart 
will 

I proceed to the next jicint, Sir. The Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber stated that this is an item already voted under Demand No. 41, Civil 
Works, but the footnote shows nothing of the s >rt and a reappropriation 
has to be made from the reserve in Demand No. 72, Miseellaneous. 

Sir, I have to say one w’ord more about the suggestion that is made in 
the footnote, perhaps an unwise suggestion, that this item be transferred 
to General Administration. I consider it to be an unwise step, Sir, for 
tbo Government, and a delicate step for us- If we voted against this 
Demand, and if His Excellency the Viceroy has to certify he will have to 
say '‘I think that if the flowers wither away in the garden of Calcutta, the 
general administration of the country will come to a standstill Sir, I 
do not see how the Government are justified in asking for this grant at 
this particular juncture, at this ])syChological moment, wffien they ought 
to have been gracious, just and equitable to Bengal before they made a 
•demand on this House. 

» 

♦Mr. 0. S. Ba^a lysr (Bohilkund and Kumnon Divisions Non-Muham- 
mfCdan Bural): Sir, I do not want to follow the line of argument of the 
two Members on this side of the House, but I would ask the Honourable 
the Finance Member if he has read the v(‘rv delightful observations on 
the subject made by Lord Curzon in his two volumes on the Government of 
India. I believe, Sir, Lord Curzon was very unhappy over the derogatory 
position assignt'd to the Viceroy by transferring him during the short visits 
he pays in X'mns to a muc^ minor building, while the old Viceregal 
iK^ge Is allotted to the Gogiemor of Bengal. I think, Sir, at least to main¬ 
tain the prestige <rf , the Viceroy, tlndi the building should 

•Speech act ocmeted by the Member. 
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be abandoned. I hope the,Honourable the Finance Member has read 
these volumes; if he has not, I hope he will read them, and that, in 
the light of Viceregal prestige, he will revise his attitude. 

The Honourahl9l9ix Basil Blackett: Sir, the answer to the last question 
is in the afhnnative. 

Mr. President: The question I have to put is: 

That the Demand uttder the head * Staff, Household and Allowances of the 
'Governor General ' be reduced to Rs. 100.” 

The rpotion was negatived. 

’ Hr . I^sident: The question is: 

‘* That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st dav of March 19P7, in respect of ‘ Staff, Household and 
Allowances of the Governor General*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that a supple- 
mc'Dlarv sum nol exceeding Hr 2(),0(K) be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defrav th'‘ expenses iliat will come in course of payment 
during the wear ending the 31st da\ of March, 1927, in,respect of “Gov¬ 
ernment ^of India, Dejiartmoiit ol Education, Health and Lands.” 

The obioct of this supplementary sum is .to pay the expenses of tho 
transfer of records from Calcutta to Delhi. 

The motion was adopted. 

Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, I beg to movo tnat a supple¬ 
mentary sum not exceeding Bs. 1,39,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment 
dtiring the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “the 
Survey of India.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Geological Survey. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that a supple¬ 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 13,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses ^hnt will come in course of 
payment during the year ending tho Slst dav of March, 1927, in respect 
ofthe Geological Surv^. ” ' 

The motion was adopted. 

ARCHiEOLOGY. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple¬ 
mentary sum not exceeding Hs. 2,21,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses .that will come in course of 
payment duripg the year ending the Slst day of March, 1927, in respect 
of “ArchsetJlo^." 

The motion was adopted. 
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Meihcal SeRVICBSj, 

The Hononrable Sir Baail lllaekett: Sir, 1 beg to mq^ee thai ^ supple* 
mentarj not exceeding Bs. 17,000 be granted to the Governor 
Genered hi Council to defray the eapenses ihat will Tiome in course of 
payment during the year ending the 81st day of March, 1927, in refpeot' 
of ‘‘Medical Services." 

The motion was adopted. 

Public Health. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a 
mentary sum not exceeding Bs. 63,000 be granted to the )Gk)vernor 
General in Cx)uTicil to defray the expenses that wdU jpome in couipe' of 
payment during the year ending the Slat day of M|lPCllj| ,1927, in tespect of 
“Publie HealtE.** 

The motion was adopted. 


AoBICULTURE. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple¬ 
mentary sum not exeeeding Ks. 27,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to dofra\ the expenses .that will come in npurse of 
payment during the year ending the Slst day of March, 1927#^ i^' respect 
of "Agriculture." 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Ha]i Kasim (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
MiApimmadan): Sir, in supporting the grant, I wish to bring to the notice 
of ih(' Government one thing. I had occasion to visit the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore as an honorary visitor and I was surprised to find 
tha^ there was a building under construction at a cost of four lakhs of 
rupees to accommodate onlv 160 students. I put the same question 
in the Madras Legislative Council and I brought it to the notice of the 
Government of Madras and the Honourable the Minister for Development 
told us that they got this grant from the Government of India. So, what 
I would suggest to the Government is that, before sanctioning such girots, 
they should go minutely into the scheme and see whether so much money 
is necessary for building. I would suggest, instead of spending a lot of 
money for building purposes, it would be better that the Government give 
money to encourage agriculture and for demonstration farms and grants 
to Local Governments. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blachett: Sir, I am not quite sure to what 
the Honourable Member refers The sentiments which he expressed are 
such ns, T fhink, the Government might well agree vwith,|but I think they 
have nothing to do with the buildings or 4he q;jrpenlitufe‘ for which this 
particular supplementary is incurred. This relates to the Sugarcane 
Statiem at Coimbatore and nothing else. I have no doi&t, if the Hi^pur- 
ahle M' mber will speak to the Honourable Member or the Secretary in the 
Education Department, he will be able to carr>^ further the very jbafterest- 
ing point that he has raised. '' 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ Tbat a supplementary fKi|& not exeaeding Bs. 27,000 be granted |jbo the Governor 
Qaneral in Council to dmsw tbs expaaMB that will in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst oky of llaitA, 1027, in respt^t of * Agriculture 

The motion was adopted. 
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Aviation. 

4 !^ 

The Honoutable Sir BasiT BlfteMtt: Sir, I beg to move 
that a supplenc^tary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000t^^he granted 
boJhe Governor .General iA Council* to defray the expenses that will *come 
ip Course of payment during the year ending the Blst day of March, 1927, 
id respect of “Aviation.” 

• < fsndlt Hirday ITath Eunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I move: i 


^ *'^h|pt 4 the Demand under the head ‘ Aviation ’ be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 

*T have set this motion down, Sir, only to elicit information. Wo are 
ashPd to grant mhout lakhs for the acquisition of an airship base at 
'Dum !%m and aeroplane base at Rangoon. 


Now, r knoll’, that this oxptuiditiirc Is not real expenditure at all. It 
simply involves ,^he transfer of certain ])lots of land from the military 
to the civil authorities. But, as this grant raises important questions 
of polie\, T thought it proper to ask Government to give us further informa¬ 
tion than is contained in the proceedings of the Standing Ilinance Com¬ 
mittee In a memorandum from the Indian Air Board attached to the 
proceo^ings of the Standing Finance Comm,it tee of the 4th Febniary, 1927, 
it is that an air service should be started between Calcutta 

and* il^ngoon The Air Board recommend that for this purpose Govern¬ 
ment should grant a subsidy to a company on certain conditions. In the 
first place, the bases should be' constructed and equipped by Government; 
they should be leased to the companv hu^ should not be owned by them. 
In the second place, the companv should be registered in India wjth a 
rupee capital, and, in the third place, the company should be required to 
afford training and opportnnitic's for,i‘mplo\ment to Indians in all branches 
of its work. I want to ask Govcnimont whether thev have decided that 
the development of Civil Aviation should take place through a private 
agency. 'Considering that railwa\, postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
communications arc prncticnllv in the hands of Government I wsmt to know 
why they have considered it desirable to have Civil Aviation developed not 
through the State but through a private agency Secondly, if it has been 
decided to have an air service between Calcutta and Rangoon through 
the agency of a subsidised companv have Government considered the 
desirability of inserting a provision in the contract to be entered into 
between the Government and the company empowering them to take 
over the company after a reasonable period of time*’ They took such 
po^er to themselves in the contr*'cts with certain railway companies and 
I think it will hp agreed that such a provision is desirable in the case of 
a contract aa.air company also should such a c )mpany be formed- In 
the third place T should like to know whether the second and third con¬ 
ditions recomnyiended by the Air Board, /.a,, the company should be regis- 
in India with a rupee capital and flint it should be required to afford 
trajining and opportunities for the omplovment to Indians, have been 
ac^e|>ted by Government themselves I dare sav Government are in favour 
of these conditions. But at present thev are contained only in the memo¬ 
randum of the Air Boartl which is published ns an appendix to the proceed¬ 
ings of thfi^ Standing Finance Cimmittoe and those proceedings give no in¬ 
dication orthe mind of Government themselves. I should also have asked, 
Sir, whether the separate memorandum which we were promised in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Standing Finance Committee of the 4th February . . . 
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Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Please read that passage. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzruf Should I read it? 

Mr. T.'iMcasam: Yes, please. 

PaiWt Hirday Hath Kunaru: I.t is on page 509, Volume VI, Na^42, 
and runs; ' 

“ AJt^f fl6zne discu&uion the Coramitteo agreed to these^j^proposals subject tB th© 
question of policy involved being accepted by the Legisl^ive Assembly before whoiii 
a separate memoiandum on the Mibject would be laid when the proposals come up for 
their consideration.*’ 

. ^ ^ Vi 

I have been supplied, since J gave notice of this motion, with* a oopy 
of the promised incrn orundum, 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: We have not got it- 

(Several Honourable Members: “ None of us have gOtit.**) 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: 1 have no doub.! that since I have been 
supplied with ii oopv of the memorandum other Honourable Members 
will also be supjilied wWh it. At any rate, I understand that thab is the 
intention of the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

Mr. L. Graham: On a paint of explanation, Sir, us regards the^upply 
of these copies The Deputy Secretary of the Departmenlt £o^e&ed 
came into the official box with a few advance copies and he asked me to 
circulate Ihem .to the ^leinbers who were likely to be interested. 

Mr. B. Das: On a point of order, Sir. May T suggest that this Demand 
lor Grant may be postponed till ..... 

Mr. President: That is no point of order. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzm: Perhaphs, Sir, some of the questions that 
I have asked are answered in .the note that has been supplied to us this 
morning. But as the House will understand I have had no fmie even 
to glance at the note. 

The last question that T want to ask is, why this matter, involving a 
question of policy, even though it involves no extra expenditure and does 
nob commit the House to further expenditure, has been brought up in the 
form of a supplementary estimate. Whv could it not vhnve been con¬ 
sidered along wdth other qm«tiona at Budget time? I am sure it w^ill be 
agreed that all important questions of policy should, as far as possible, 
be considered at one time. Further it is both desirable and convenient that 
information regarding these matters should be found i% one place and 
should be easily available. I hope Government will enough to 

throw' light on the points that I have raised. No one here will be opposed 
to the principle of the development of Civil Aviation; ijl^ut we should 
certain!V like to know where we stand in regard to this question both 
in .respect of policy expenditure. ♦ 

Sir PurabotamdaB Thakurdaa (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, as one of the Members of the standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee who recommended that this matter should be put before the 
Assembly lor the purpose of the Assembly deciding the policy I think 
I owe an explMetion to the Hbeae'^at this stage* It is of course to be 
regretted that the Departm'ent eCHioemed has not been able to place in 
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th6 hands of every honourable Member a copy of the memorandum 
regarding the policy as promised. I, Sir, have, as a member of the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee, a copy of the memorandum and, in order to show 
the importance of the que 8 ti 9 n being decided by the Assembly before any 
further money is voted, I Would Hke to read to the Assembl,^ just a few 
lines,- from one paragraph which lays down what the future expehditure 
regarding Aviation is to be. 

Mr. A. Bsngaswanti Iyengar: On a point of order. Sir. If this memo¬ 
randum is to be read io the House, I think it is right that copies of it 
should be circulated to everv Member of the House, and nia^ I point out 
whether on the whole it would not be better to take this vgrant later? 

Mr. President : Thaf is not a point of order. 

Sir ^urahotamd^ Thakurdas: I w«ih iryine to make out, if my Honour¬ 
able triend woidd only let me proceed further, a case ihaT the issues 
involved are serious and that, Mew of the fact that no memorandum 
giving tho whole of the details is before tin* House to-day, the matter 
will have to be postponed 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: On a [unni of order, Sir. Can the 
H(jnourable M(*mber read from a r(‘port which is not a\ nilable to Members 
of this, House? 

Mr. President: I undc'rsf uid that it is going to be laid on the table 
in due course. 

The Hcncnrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is the intention. 
Sir . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think the report from which my 
Honourable friend. Sir Pin shot aindn« Thakurdas, was about to read, may 
be a shghtlv different one trom that \\hich is placed on tuc; table. I do 
not think that the one that has been placed on the table is an ejcact copy, 
because I think it is an amplified document as compared with the t'ne 
that was laid before the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. B. K. Shaumukham Ohetty: May I have your niling on the ques¬ 
tion whether an Honourable Member can read from a memorandum which 
is not available to the Honourable Mt mbers of this House, so that we can 
regulate our future procedure accordingly? 

Mr. President: The Government are going to lay the report on the 
table of the House, I understand, and also to circulate copies of that 
report. , 

Mr. B. K. tohanmukhap Ohetty: That is after the vote is taken.' 

Mr. Preeid^t: The Homnirable Member is entitled to move the post¬ 
ponement of tnis debate. 

B. K. Shamnukham Ohetty: By way of a point of order? 

Mr, President: Not |)y way of a point of order. It is within the right 
of every Member to move that the discussion be postponed. 

Sir Pundiotamdas Thakurdas: As I said, T came in possession of my 
•copy of the memorandum in my official position as an elected Member 
•of this House on the Standing Finance Committee and I feel it my duty 
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to put before the House the iiifonnation that I gathered on that Own- 
raittee in order that I may lead the Houae on to the proposition that 
I propose to make, namely, that, until the^njemorandiun is available to 
the House and the House has had the requisite time to consider the* 
same, the consideration of this grant should Ibe adjourned. If my Hootour- 
able friend had only allowed me to proceed he would have seen that I 
was going to suggest to them exactly what would ^e acceptable to him, 
that the House cannot, in the absence of the information which was^ sub¬ 
mitted to the Standing Finance Committee, proceed further with thip. I 
will therefore only read one part of paragraph 7: 

“ (4) Apart from these items other future expenditure muet depend on the policy 
'which may be adopted in regard to the development of civil aviation in India, e.g'., 
the formation of Indian companies and the grant of subsidies in the early jrears of 
working $ 

Besides this the printed memorandum has several other interesting 
features which show that if money is to be voted by this Assembly 
without their definitely k»'o^\ing what it may lead to. it ,is possible that 
they rna\ liavc to vote an annual expenditure which may go up to Bs. 25- 
or 80 lakhs in the course of a few years. I therefore feel that it is not right 
that this House should be asked to vote any more sums for aviation pur¬ 
poses until the memorandum has been made available to the House and 
the House has had a full opportunity to study the memorandum*very 
carefully I therefore suggest that further consideration of this item be 
adjourned. 

Das: 1 rise to second the motion tor adjournment put forward 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas. Wc demand 
that the papers on Civil Aviation should be placed before the House and 
every facility and sufficient time should be given to Honourable Members 
to go through these papers and to come to a right decision on the matter 
As I observed earlier in the day, Government come before the House 
in the shape of a small demand for a few thousand rupees even though it 
may involve large questions of policy and, as my Honourable friend. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas observed, commit the House to an eventual 
ei^enditure of some 80 or 40 lakhs of rupees. In the Standing 
Finance Committee, of which I am not at present a member (Laughter) 
that does not matter, we have sent our chosen representatives .to the 
Committee and they have lo do their duty, and I am glad that Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas has brought the subject before the House. In 
that Standing Finance Committee we suggested that every new scheme 
that Government bring before the Standing Fineypee Cjpmmittee should 
be brought forward as a complete scheme shewing full financial 
liabilities to the tax-payers, should be approved of by the committee and 
that the Committee should know to what amount they ^and committed 
on that particular scheme. While 1 was a member ol^ the Standing 
Finance Committee two years ago, the Cairo-Korachi scheme committed 
the House and the country only to the extent of a lakh of rupees. Te-day 
it is a matter of Bs. 80 or 40 lakhs and to-morrow it may be a big aviation 
scheme committing the country to crores and Chores of rupees just as 
we have investment on the railway system. I could not think of an 
aviation scheme unless 1 know whether Indiana will be sufficiently 
employed in that servic4, if ft is to be a private icompany or a public 
concern, whether it will be run by Indiwi eapitalista or industrialists or 
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whether it will be conDrolled from London or Berlin and whether the 
partictilar company is’ entitled to such concessions. For those reasons 
I entirely and wholeheartedly support the motion moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Pur shot amdas Thakurdas, and I hope that the (jovomment 
wilhjbave the good sense to accede to it. 

The Hondintble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra (Member for Industries 
and Labour): Govempicnt have not the slightest objection to postponing 
the consideration of this particular question to a later date. It is per¬ 
fectly true thal the Standing Finance Committee agreed to certain pro¬ 
posals subject to the question of policy involved being accepted by the 
Legislative Assembly before whom a separate memorandum on the subject 
would bo laid for the purpose. I understand that the CommUtee’s decision 
was arrived at only a few da>s ago and that my Department had not 
the time to get that memorandum through the Press in time for circula¬ 
tion before this morning. A few copies were received in print from the 
Press this monhng and I belie\e a certain number of Members of this 
House have been supplied with those copies. But 1 know that all the 
Members have not yet got tht copies and I must apologise for the incon¬ 
venience which maj have been caused to them in being called upon to 
discuss the subject without the help of that memorandum. I am perfectly 
willing that the discussion of the matter should be postponed. If my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kunzru, in spite of that, would like to have 
information on the 4 or 5 ynants which he raised, I am quite willing to 
give him that information now. If, on the other hand, lie would prefer 
that the supply of that information should be postponed until the matler 
comes up for discussion later on, I am quittt willing to accede to has wishes- 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I wmdd ask the Honourable.Mtanber .to 
consul! his own convenience. It is all fhe same to mo wdien I get the 
information. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is the convenience of the 
House. So far as I am concerned, I am quite willing to give the informa¬ 
tion here and now. 

Mr. Pesident: The original question Avas: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses thal will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31.st day of March, 1927, m respect of ‘ Aviation 

Since which the following amendment has been moved; 

“ That the further discussion of this motion be postponed.” 

The question that I ha\c to put is that that amendmeni be made. 

The motipn was adopted. 

CraRENCY. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 beg to move that a supplementary 
sum not exeei'ding lis. 1,07,000 In' granted to tlu* OoviTiior Ocne*ral in 
Council to defray the exptmscs Unit will come’in eburse of payment during 
the year ending tho 81&t day of March, 1027, in respect of “Currency.’’* 

The motion w^as adopted. 

Civil Works. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 6,67,000 be granted to the Govcnior General 
' ’ n Council to defray the expenses that will come in cours^ of 
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payment during the year ending the Sleft day of March, 1927, in Hissp^t 
of "Civil Works." 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions;! 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 1,87,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st,day of March, 1927, in rt's})ect of "Superannuation Allow¬ 
ances and Pensions." 

The motion was adopted 

i 

Stationery and Printing. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 33,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the }car 
ending the 31st day ot March, 1927, m respect,of "Stationers and Print¬ 
ing-” 

Mr. Jamnadae M. Mehta: 1 have to draw the attention of the Member 
in charge to the very unsatisfactory working of the Government Central 
Press at Calcutta and I think this is the proper head under which I can 
bring to the notice of the Member in charge some of the irregularities 
of that department. One is, and that has been most loudly complained 
of, that if you ask for a particular book or particular pamphlet published 
by the Government which is on sale there, we sometimes get quite another 
book and as the V. P. P does not disclose what the book underneath 
is ... . 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask whether this is in order. 
The ])rovision that is re(]uirod is for stationery =;torcs It has nothing to 
do witli the Central Printing Press. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The word " printing " is there. Books are 
printed (Laughter) When you open a packet yon find that the book 
sent is altogether different. You have already sent the money. Now 
\ou have to incur further postage charges in returning the book 
and asking tliem to send you the right one. 

Mr. President: I think this is too far-fetched 

The question is 

** Thttt a supplementaiy sum not exceedmg Rs 33,000 be granted to the Governor 
Geuofal in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Stationery >pmd Printing 

The motion was adopted. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 2,93,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the yeajr^ 
ending the 31bt day of Marhh, 1927, in respect of "Miscellaneous." 

The motion was adopted. 
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Bepunds. 

Ob Hoxiouvable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
exceeding Ea. 21,32,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
xo defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Relunds.” 

The moticSs; was adopted. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 40,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses tliat will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1027, ‘n respect of the “North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province. “ 

The motion was adopted. 


Delhi. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Es. 18,UK) be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the ‘list day of March, 1927, in respect of “Delhi.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Ajmer-Merwara. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move tliat a siipph*mentar}' sum 
not exceeding Us. 1,04,000 be graiit»'d to the Governor G(‘ii-Tal in Council 
to defia\ lh( ('\})enses lhal ill come in coursi' of paunent during the year 
endiii*/ the ."list da\ of March, 1927, in re^-peet of “ Ajiner-Mervs^ara. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Axo\m\xs Axn NicojiAU Islands. 

Th >nourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a su]»plementary sum 
not e: 'g Es. 3,31,(100 be grunted lo the Governor General in Council 

to def expimses that will eoiiu* in comsi ol payment during the year 

ending ...> _t da^> of March, 1927, in respect of the “Andamans and 

Nicobar Islands”. 

The motion was adopted. 

Capital Outlay on Security Printing. 

The ELonourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Rs. 15,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
euding .the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Capital Outlay on 
Security Printing.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Capital Outlay on CdBrbncy ^^otb Printing PehIss. 

The HooouraMB Sir Baiil Blackdtt: I move tha4 a supplemental sum 
not exceeding Es. 8,61,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Capital Outlay on 
Currency Note Printing Press “ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 10th February, 1927. ♦ 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 10th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement in regard lo the course of 
Government business next week 

The days allotted for Government business are Monday, the 14th, Wed¬ 
nesday, the 16th and Friday, the l^th On Monday, the 14th, a motion 
will be made that the Steel (I'rotection) Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee be taken into consideration and, if that motion is passed, a 
further motion will be made that the Bill be passed. It is proposed to 
allow the whole of Monday, the I4th, and Wednesday, Ihe 16th, for the 
discussion of these motions, but if time permits on Wednesday a motion 
will be made to take into consideration and il that motion is passed, to 
pass the Bill further to amend the Presidency-tow ns Insolvency Act, and 
the Provincial Insolvency Act, w'hich was introduced on the 7th February. 
On the same day and subject to the same conditions the discussion of the 
adjourned motion on the Supplementarv Grant for Civil Aviation will be 
resumed. 

On Friday, the 18th, the Bailway Budget will be presented to the House 
and no further business will be undertaken on that date 

Honourable Members are already aware that Tuesday, ‘^he 15th, has 
been allotted for non-official Bills and that the House will not sit on 
Thursday, the 17th, which is a public holiday, or on Saturday, the 19tli. 


EESOBUTION RE TKEATMENT OF THE SANTHAL PABGANAS AS 
A BACKWAKD TRACT—confd. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to a further discussion of 
the Resolution moved by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 8th February, 
1927, and the amendments moved by Mr. Ram Narayan Singh and Mr 
B. Das. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Before I 
enter on a discussion of the rather diverse and complicated subject-matter 
which has been raised by this Resolution, I propose to detain the House 
for a few minutes with a consideration of the law contained in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act in so far as it relates to the Resolution. As Honourable 
Members will recollect, the Resolution desires to, remove certain tracts 
from the operation of sections 62A and 71 of the Government of India Act 
and to amend the Scheduled Districts Act. I desire to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the House to section 52A of the Government of India Act, sub¬ 
section (2). That sub-section runs as follows: 

“Th4 ►Governor General in Council may declare any territory in British India 
to be a *backward t^act^ and may, By notification, with such sanction as afores^d, 
dire^ that this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions and modi¬ 
fications as may be prescril^d in the notification.** 

( 641 ) 
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The sanction required is the sanction of His Majesty in Council previously 
signihed by the Secretary of State Well, Sir, in the exercise of the power 
conferred—a power which f may point out is practically a power to make a 
local amendment of the Government of India Act—action has been taken 
in respect of all the tracts which are mentioned in the Resolution and 
the amendments now under the consideration of the House. By a noti* 
fication No. 4-G., dated the 3rd January, 1921, the Governor General in 
Council declared certain territories in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
specified in the schedule to the notification to be backward tracts and 
he also directed that certain modifications should be made in the appli¬ 
cation of the Act to those territories. It is germane to the purposes of 
the present diseussion to consider what those modifications are. I will 
first deal with the modifications in the case of the Chota Nagpur Division 
of the province of Bihar and Orissa, the district of Sambalpore and the 
Santhal Parganas district, as those districts are dealt with in one general 
clause. I will not weary the House by reading the actual terms of the 
modification but it amounts to this, that when a law is made solely appli¬ 
cable to anv of those territories it is obligatory to insert; in that law a 
provision that such law shall not come into operation till the Governor 
General in Council or the Governor in Council, as the case may 
be, by notification so directs. Further that authority may insert 
in that declaration any modification lit' likes in the law. That 
is to say, the general power of the Legislature in respect 
of those tracts is limited by the fact that the Legislature cannot imme¬ 
diately put into force in those tracts any law, and the Governor General 
in Council or the Governor General, when he permits the law to operate 
in tho.se tracts, may require it to contain certain modifications. That, 
Sir, is the position as regards the Chota Nagpur Division, the district of 
Sambalpore and the district of the Santhal Parganas 

Now, T turn to the ease of the district of Angiil which stands on ratluT 
a different footing. There are three modifications made by the Schedule 
in regard to this district. The first is that the power of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature and the power of the local Legislatures to make laws is definitely 
excluded. The second, which is not particularly germane to the first 
point that 1 wish to make, excludes the necessity of submitting expenditure 
to the vote of either the Imperial or the local Council. The third provision 
is of importance, and I will read a portion of it. It runs as follows: 

In lieu of the provisions of the said Act (that is to say, the Government of 
India Act) ^hich enable rules to be made for prohibiting or regulating in either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, 
My subject specified in the rules, there shall be substitute a provision prohibiting 
Cne asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any subject relating to this terri¬ 
tory.” 

That, Sir, would evidently exclude a discuRsion on any matter arising in 
Angul. Whether you in your judgment would hold that it would prohibit 
a discussion by this House of the very restriction imposed under section 
52A is a matter which I submit for vour consideration, I do not propose 
to aiTgue the point. If you decide that it is open to this House to discuss 
the question, il you should hold that the fact that the Govenqnent has 
exercised those powm under section 62A is a matter which does not debar 
this discussion, theS^A ohall discuss the subject on its merits. But if you 
hold otherwise, it wlti not be necessarv for me to do so beoond the fact 
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ithat I or some other Government speaker will have to deal with one or 
two statements made in the speech of iny Honourable friend, Mr. Das. 
fOn that point 1 would ask you to give me your ruling. 

Mr. Preaidsnt: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Dus) wish to say 
anything on this point of order? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division. Non-Muhummadan); I have just to say 
this, that some of the tracts were declared backward long, long ago, 30, 
40 or M) years ago. 1 do not Iikc that the places in which British Indian sub- 
jects live should still he declared to be backward tracts and those people 
■denied the boneiitB of electoral rights and the advantages of education and 
good Government. 

Mr. President: I quite re{*ogniso that tbt' wording of the notification 
in question is very wide and exclude; all discussion on any subject regard¬ 
ing Angul from the jurisdiction of this Assembly: but the point raised by 
the amendment of Mr. Das is not that. It recommends that steps should be 
taken by the Governor General in Council to remove the district of Angul 
from the operation of section 52A and thus make it possible for this 
Assembly to discuss all questions relating to Angul in the ordinary way. 
It is not that any question regarding the administration of Angul is pro¬ 
posed to l>e discussed, but the amendment seeks to cancel the notifica¬ 
tion issued under section 52A and thus enable the Assembly to ask ques¬ 
tions and move Resolutions regarding the administration of Angul. So 
long as the notification exists the Chair could not permit the discussion of 
an.v subject relating to this territorv and the object of the amendment is 
to remove that bar I therefore rule that the amendment of Mr Das is 
perfectly in order. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Very good, Sir. I bow to 
your ruling T merely desired infonuation as to what view you took of the 
point of order as there are multifarious matters in this Resolution which 
will take a considerable time to discuss and I w^nnted to shorten niy speech 
as far as possible 1 must therefore ask your indulgence in the matter 
x>f time if necessary or in the matter of other Government speakers 

I will refer to Angul later but before I proc*ecd to the consideration of 
the particular circumstances of the individual tracts I should point out 
that tho Resolution also proposes the removal of the power to legislate 
which is conferred by section 71 of tho Government of India Act That 
is the powder to make Regulations. That is a power which has existed for 
many years and, although it appears section 71 of tho Government of 
India Act, it is a power that, existed in 1871 and had been exercised freely 
in regard to these tracts. It has no immediate connection with the 
declaration that a tract is a backw^prd tract, for section 52A and section 
71 are not connected. Section 52A was a new section inserted when the 
Reforms came into operation, at the same time 4s the other sections 
which came in at that period. Section 71 has of course a long previous 
history and is a separate matter altogether. Before section 71 can be 
used, the Secretary of State must pass a Resolution in Council applying 
the section to that part of the territories in w^hich it is to operate. 

Now, hs I have said, the pow^r to declare a tract *‘a backw^ard tract" 
really only enables the Governor General to make local modifications in the 
<lovemment el India Act In the case of Angul great restrictions heve" 
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been imposed, but in the case of the other tracts, the mere declaration, 
that they are backward tracts has by itself little practical importance* 
Although that is perfectly true, I fancy the real object of the Mover of 
this Kesolution is not to do away with the fact that these territories are 
administered in a different way to other parts and that by classing them 
as backward we throw some slur on the political capacity of the inha¬ 
bitants of those tracts and we also enable special legislation to be passed 
for the inhabitants by the Executive Government. That is what it amounts 
to. Well, Sir, no less than four tracts have been brought within the scope 
of this Kesolution. One is the Chota Nagpur Division and another 
the district of Sambalpore. The third is the Santhal Purganas and the 
fourth is, under \our recent ruling, Angul. If I deal at length in my 
own speech with thobc tracts 1 am afraid I shall detain the House beyond 
its powers of listening with satisfaction and certainly be\ond my powers 
of speaking with any pleasure. I will therefore confine myself in the first 
instance to the case of the Santhal Parganas. Now' in an Assembly like 
this, an Imperial As&cmblv, it is very relevant that I should state some 
of the broad features both as regards the historv and the present conditions 
of the tracts concerned. There must be many in this House to whom the 
Santhal Parganas is little more than a name, perhaps hardly even that 
and there are few in this Assembly who speak Santhali. (Laughter.) The 
Santhal Parganas is by no means an unimportant tract. It occupies an 
area of well over 6,500 square miles. It is a thickly populated tract and 
its population is nearly 2 millions. 1 have not got the exact figures here 
but it must be about 1,800,0(KJ. It ha^ been a source of considerable 
anxiety to the administration ever since w’o came into touch with it. No» 
one, I think, can possibly refer to the Santhal Parganas or iheir history 
without recalling the immortal name of Augustus Cleveland, who was the 
first British official to bring that trust in the British rule which has largely 
contributed to turn a dangerous border into a district which is a source 
of prosperity. Augustus Clevclarid, Sir, was a verv remarkable man. He 
was one of the favourite ofiicers of Warren Hastings and he found, as 
subsequent administrators of the Santhal Parganas have continuously 
found, that the application of the ordinary law of the country to that terri¬ 
tory alw'ays led to disorder. I do not propose* to weary the House with 
the history of his wonderful achievements, but he died at the age of 29’ 
and his name is still revered in the Santhal Parganas. There is not a 
Santhal—who has not heard the name of Chili-Mili Sahib, for that is the 
name by Jwhich Augustus Cleveland is known in those parganas. He was 
fortunate in his life and revered in his death. I will read what was written 
his tomb. The Government of those da^s did recognise tho merits of 
the officers (Laughter) who hod served it even after their death. The 
East India Company erected a memorial which bore this inscription, which 
I commend to the notice of the House: It said of him that he was a 
man "who without bloodshed or the terror of authority, employing only 
the means of conciliation, confl^^uce and benevolence, attempted and 
accomplished the entire siibjeottOH of the lawless and savage inhabitants 
of the jungleterrv of Kaifuriuiiftll, who had long infested the neighbouring 
lands by their predator;^ hicursions, inspired them with a taste for the 
arts of civilised life, <«iid attached them to the British Government by a 
eonnueat over their minds—the most permanent, as the most rational 
mpde of all doittijiion." Could there be higher praise? Well, Sir, after 
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Augustus Cleveland’s death the administration of the Santhal Parganas 
ivas conducted much on the lines laid down by him for many years. But 
ss time went by the wise policy he had fonnulated begun to be departed 
from. Up to 1838 the Santhaf Parganas was undisturbed. In that year, 
again following the principles he had laid down, opportunity was taken to 
'Separate from the rest of the Santhal Parganas what is known as the 
Damin-i-Koh. The Damin-i-Koh means the “ skirts of the hills But 
it was much more than the skirts of the hills, it was all that hilly country, 
•some 1,800 or 1,400 square miles, which forms the core of the Santhal 
Paiiganas. That, Sir, was done in 1833 and it has been the consistent 
policy of Government thereafter to maintain the Damin-i-Koh as an asylum 
for the Santhals. There are very special rules as to the transfer of 
land, rules some of them fonnulated in those old days which still continue 
in force and which are greatly valued bv the inhabitants. Well, Sir, with 
the progress of time naturally the Santhal Parganas began to attract the 
attentions of outsiders. The Santhals h »ve many good qualities, but they 
^certainly have not the good quality of being able to protect themselves 
against the consequences ot their own folly. They are a virile, a prolific 
and a cheeriul race, but they are, I regret to say, addicted to drink, they 
are addicted to extravagance, and thev are very easily made the prey of 
oppressors. In 1855 inan\ traders, who are generally referred to in those 
parts as Dakku tnidei^, that i.s non-Santhaib or foreigners, enlored the 
tracts and the Santhals began to get into trouble. They began to hand 
ov('r their limds Thev got into debt and thov got gimorally diHoonteiitod 
Well, therc'after the famous Santhal rebellion brok(‘ out. It was a verv 
serious affair It involved a groat loss of life and there must bo still people 
living in Bengal \\ho remember the terror with which the inhabitants of 
neighbouring Bengali districts used to refer to that rebellion. It was sup- 
pn'ssed after a eonsiderable amount ot dl^^lcult^ and natural)v inquiries 
followed The Governmeia came to the conclusion that the root cause 
of the rebellion auis the oppression of alien landMrds and moneylenders. 
After that rebellion they passed the law. Act XXXVIT of that year, which 
removi'd the district from the operation of the general laws and regulations. 
That Act, Sir, is still in force and that Act, it is the object of this Besolu- 
tion undoubtedly to attack T will verv briefly explain to the House what 
(‘xactlv is the legal position in regard to the Santhal Parganas They are 
a do-rcgulationised tract; that is to say, they wore removed bv this verv 
Act, which I have cited, which was parsed in consequence of the Santhal 
rebellion, from the operation of the general laws and regulations; and it 
was placed further directly under the superintendence and jurisdiction of 
officers to be specially appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor—Bengal was 
of course then a Lieutenant Governorship And T mav say in passing that 
there is nothing more striking to anv one who examines the past history 
of the Santhal Parganas than to sec bow greatly the successful a^Jminis- 
tration in that part of the world has depended upon the particular officers 
who were stationed there One sees it again and again When the offi¬ 
cers in charge of the district were svmpathetic and,trusted by the Santhals 
all went well. Tf that was not the case there was trouble. I well re¬ 
member, Sir, in my earlier service, and there must be some in the Assem- 
])ly who will remember, the late Mr. W. B Oldham, who exercised great 
authority and was greatly trusted by the Santhals. T regret to sav. Sir, 
that he was referred to by his juniors ns ‘*Bill of the Hills'’ (Laughter) 
hui lie was a great personality. As I have said a special law applies to 
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the Santhal Parganas, and imder the Santhal Parganas Settlement Begula- 
tion, which is a regulation of 1872, the enactments deemed to be in force 
in the district are set out in the Schedule, and it is provided in that Sche¬ 
dule that except in so tar as concerns the trial and determina¬ 
tion of civil suits in value over lis. 1,000, no other enactment 
shall, unless the Santhal Parganas be specially mentioned therein, 
be deemed to apply to the said Parganas. That is important, and 
the declaration made under section 52-A of the Government of India Act, 
merely secures in respect of future enactments that protection which is 
secured to past enactments by the law I have just quoted. Moreover, 
when we turn to the question of the land—a question of the very greatest 
importance in the Santhal Parganas, for the Santhal is greatly attached 
to his land and resents anything he is unaccustomed to, we find special! 
features. The district has its own land system which is govern^ by 
Regulation III of 1872 and Regulation 111 ot iB86 It has further a distinct 
judicial system which is governed by Regulation V of 1893. That will give 
the House some short picture—it would be impossible for me to develop^ 
it at length—of the system of administration which prevails in the Santhal 
Parganas. I may say that there is a very strong indigenous system there. 
The headman of the village still retains to this day a great deal of his 
power, and the village organization is that which is to be expected among 
a people with a strong tribal organization Gf course the Santhals are 
not the whole of the inhabitants of the Santhal Parganas If they were. 
Sir, 1 doubt if wo would have hoard much of this Resolution. It is not 
the Sfmthal w^ho wishes to change the system. The remainder of the 
population includes, besides certain other aborigines s\ich as the Mai 
Paharis, a race I am not acquainted with, a considerable proportion of 
Hindu aborigines and low class Hindus, while the middle and the higher 
Hindu classes form a very small proportion of the population, about 15' 
per cent. 

And now I think we come to what is very largely the reason for this 
Resolution being brought. The Santhal Parganas, Sir, as you possibly know, 
possesses a very pleasant climate. It has one of the pleasantest climates 
readily available to the inhabitants of \he province of Bengal, which is on 
the whole hot and steamy. In the Santhal Parganas tlie air is much fresher 
and it is a place very largely resorted to by visitors from Calcutta and many 
Bengali gentlemen have built themselves houses in those parts, and indeed' 
T think I am correct in saying that a large number of nursery gardeners 
ply their trade there and the bulk of the flowers for the Calcutta market 
are growm there. Well, S’r, in that fringe in the east and south of the 
district whefe it adjoins Bengal, there is also excellent railw^av communi¬ 
cation and numerous Bengali colonies have sprung up. I think they treat 
it much as their hill station. To many I believe the climate is more 
agreeable than that of the hills, being comparatively w^arm. Now iin- 
doubtedlv these immigrants do not' like the land laws of the Parganas^ 
w'hich prevent them from acquiring land as easily as they could in the 
ordinary British district; and that, Sir, I suggest to the House is the main 
reason for raising ’ibis question in regard to the Santhal Parganas. (Laughter ^ 
Of course I do not suggest that applies to the Hamin-i-Koh tract. I do 
not think that there are or are likely to be immigrants who would wish ta 
live in the Hamin-i-Koh tract—dihat is jungly country and mostly hill anef 
forest land which really could only bo occupied by people who live mnoB^ 
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as the Santhals do. Now if there is one thing clearer than another, it is this 
that whenever a change is made which brings the Santhal Parganas within 
the operation of the ordinary law, there is unrest amongst Ihe Santhals. It 
is not a matter of argument, it is a matter that we cjm see in history. 
The Cleveland system broke down in *1855; it occurred again in 1871: it- 
would occur, I am sure, to-morrow if we affected the law th(Te in any 
serious wiay to the detriment of the original inhabitants. The experiment 
has been tried by Government itself. The Government of Bengal at one 
time were themselves eager to bring the district into the ordinary admi'* 
nistrative rules, but they found that the mere suggestion of doing so led 
to trouble and they had to give it up. I trust this House will take the 
view that it is not desirable to trouble an area of this kind (iln 
Honourable Member: “Civilized Administration”) which has, as my 
Honourable friend very correctly points out, a chilized administration 
admirably adapted to its inhabitants. 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, may I inquire what the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa thinks about the administration of the Santhal Parganas? He has. 
told us what the Oovcmiiunt of Bengal thinks about it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 did not hear the Honour¬ 
able Member’s question. 

Mr. B. Das: Wliai do Bihar and Orisva think about the administration 
of the Santhiil Parganas? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of Bihar 
and Orissa was still in tlic womb of fipio tbo ))eri()d to w’hich T am 

referring. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 know what is the ()])ini()n of the present Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa about the administration of the Santhal 
Parganas ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The opinion of tlie jiresont 
GovernmeTil of Bihar and Orissa is veiy strongly opposed to any change. 
fLaugliier.) If m\ Honourable friend will refer to tlie debate which took 
place there on Deceinhcr 22nd, he will find more and far better reasons 
than 1 have given—^given by people who know the j)eople far more inti¬ 
mately than I do. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What was the result of the debate? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As usual, the defeat of the 
Government. (Laughter.) 

(At this stage Kumar Ga^ganand Sinha rose.) 

Mr, President: Order, order. No mon* questions. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, 1 have dealt\vith 
the Santhal Parganas very fully and faithfully. I haVe also talked a very 
long time. There remain two more tracts—one of them an extremely 
important one—on which I should have liked to say a few words, but I will 
leave them to other speakers to deal with. I will however deal very 
shortly with the position in Angul. Now you have ruled, Sir, that the 
only point here is whether the present application of section 62-A should 
be changed, and I understand that you do not wish me to discuss at length 
any other point. I shall merely therefore content myself with saying thH 
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Angul is a forfeited State—it was forfeited as the result of a rebellion. !^ 
is situated in the Tributary Mahals of Orissa: those are hill States which 
fringe the British districts, from which 1 think my Honourable fnend who 
interrupted me comes. They lie deep in the hills and jungles of that tract 
-—and there is a particularly jungly tract attached to it which is ^own as 
the Kond Sub-division of tlie Kondmals. Both these tracts are inhabited 
by trild and primitive people. 

Pandit Hilakantha Das: But they are not contiguous. 

"Tile Hononrable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Both tracts are inhabited by 
wild and primitive peoples, and the higher Hindu castes represent only about 
U per cent, of the population. The administraYion of the district has al¬ 
ways proceeded on lines entirely distinct from that of the liegulation 
Districts; and that, Sir, I think is a sufficient justification for the inclusion 
»of that tract within the backward districts notified in section 52-A which 
is the only point which I have to meet. Sir, the remainder of the case 
I will leave to other speakers to develop. 

Rai Bahadur S. N. Singh (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated Official): Sir, 
I rise to oppose the Hesolution as well as the amendments pertaining to it. 
Sir, the Santlial Pari^anus and (^hota Nagpur are quite different trom the 
rest of the proviiUM' of Bihar and Orissa 

(At this ^tage llie Houourubie Member was being interrupted.) 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must under¬ 
stand that the Honourable .Member is making his maiden S])eech, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Bal Bahadur 8* N. Singh: Sir, the Sanihal and the Oraons arc quite 
different frf>m the })0O]>le ot the rest ot tin province. Sir, tl)ey liave got a 
history of their own and are of a primitive type. They would like to be 
let alone as much as possible from all outside interferences. Sir, some 
outsiders from the neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Bihar have 
settled down in these tracts, especially after the opening of these tracts to 
railway traffic, and all such demands for a change in the present form of 
administration comes from such settlers But, Sir, I can assure the House 
that their number is very small, and I ho])e, Sir, that the gallant movers 
of the Hesolution and of the amendments who do not really belong to 
these parts will bear me out in regard to these facts. Sir, I do really think 
tha’c any change in the present system of administration in these parts 
will be siinplv disastrous It will increase the cost of administration and 
disturb tin* simple, hornelv life of more than 80 per cent of the pO])ulation 
ft would involve them in litigation and add to their poverty. Sir, I am 
sure the inhabitants of these parts will by no means bo thankful to the 
movtTs of the Resolution and of the amendments; on the other hand they 
would raise their hands in prayer and say, “ God, save us from such 
friends I ’’ (Laughter.) Sir, the people in these parts are very poor and they 
require to be dealt with in a very friendly and familiar way. Sir, the 
officials have got to deal with' these people direct; the people are not yet 
sophist catod and they oome to truth at once. (Laughter.) They detest 
all forms of protracted litigation or interference from outside. T really 
believe, Sir, that the adoption of anv sueh measures contemplated by this 
Resolution or its amendments will be attended by grave consequences. 
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-tficluding armed uproar amongst the people concerned. And, Sir, the 
worst part of the thing is that the people r^ly concerned cannot be heard 
by this Assembly. 1 would seriously request the Assembly to note that 
there is no demand of this kind from the people concerned. I may also 
assure the House that no responsible person in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa would pay any serious attention to such proposals. Of course, Sir, 
I am aware that there may be a few local lawyers who may be interested 
in such questions in order to have fresh avenues of litigation opened up to 
them. If anybody has got any qualms in the matter, 1 can refer him to 
pages 40 to 60 of the Gazetteer of the Santhal Parganas. 

Sir, the mover of the amendment has harped on official iniquities in re¬ 
gard to local bodies in Chota I^agpur. 1 must remind him. Sir, that all these 
local bodies have got non-official Vice-Chairmen and 1 do not see how the 
mere substitution of official Chairmen can affect the situation. ' There may 
Ibe a natural desire on their part occupy places now filled up by official 
•Chairmen. But 1 must also remind him that there are established in 
Chota Nagpur interests of an all-India importance, such as coal corners 
and the Jatnshedpur business. These concerns arc spread over two or 
three neighbouring provinces, the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal 
and the Central Provinces, and they require close and constant eo-ordination 
(of efforts in regard to communications and water supply, which can be 
.arranged onlv by official agenc\ With these words. Sir, T oppose the 
Besolution and llu* amendments. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras Citv : Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
'Sir, I am surprised and saddened that after nearly three-quarters of a 
century of Britisli administration *this arcadian simplicity of non-regulotion 
tracts is sougid to be ietain(‘d. It throws a lurid commentary upon tlic 
svstein of administration ado})ted that these tracts should be lield to be 
backward and the jieopli* havi* nut, thanks to the civilising agency of these 
influences, been bniuglit up to up-to-date conditions. That itself is quite 
sufficient to condiMiin the systian which has been pursued and it calls for 
a complete reversal of the system. Is it to be suggested that the ideal of 
life and tlie ideal of Govemrnemt and the ideal of administration and the 
ideal which has been pictured to us is the ideal whicli is tor 
iihe whole of the civilised world or for the rest of India? 
Is it that w^e are backward or is it that these' tracts, by an authoritative' 
notification issued under a Statute of Parliament, are backward tracts? 
I take it tlu'refore that' it will not be said, that this is not a bnckward tract; 
and then if it is -a backw^ard tract and if really the rest of India has pro¬ 
gressed, has bee me civilised, it is a monstrous thing to suggest that the 
system should be preserved. Notwithstanding all this lapse of time and 
all this benevolent care which has been taken in regard to thes(' tracts 
by a paternal Government, nothing has been done to make the people 
come up to the standard. It sliow^s that the schoolmaster is not sufficiently 
there. It show s that the lawyer, against whom a cheap gibe has been-flung, 
is not there. It shows that the charge that w'as nrmde that the people at 
tlAbottom of this affair, who moved the Besolution, did so for the pur- 
pol^ of acquiring land, for the purj>f^se of the alien Bengalis acquiring land, 
i^ absolutely an untrue charge. It is perfectly certain that what is wanted 
18 not that people from outside should go and acquire lands. Every one 
Tmows that for the sake of zamindars in one province, for instance in 
Madras, estates had been made inalienable. Everyone knows that inal'en- 
•ability is the normal rule in Hindu law wijich has been broken iij upon Ipr 
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the British system of laws. Kob 9 dy would grudge for a moment any 
system of law which would protect people from selling their lands, which- 
would moke inalienability the rule in respect of peasant holdings. This is 
a gibe which paternal administrators ding at us. Let us pass it by. 01 
course we have got mone> -lenders; 1 suppose some banks have to function 
there. We were told that these people were very extravagant. They 
must find the money from somewhere or other. If not one set of money¬ 
lender, another group of people will be there I suppose. I think all this 
is,beside the mark. Tlie real tnitli is that certain tracts in all the pro¬ 
vinces, for instance certain tracts in my own province of Madras, are re¬ 
garded as non-r(*gulation tracts still after a century of British administra¬ 
tion and I think the difficulties are absolutely unfounded. I have heard 
to-day the same tale which 1 have heard elsewhere, of the lawyer, the 
money-lender, the foreign exploiter, rebellions and fituris and all the rest 
of it, though the population is in no way different from the population 
across the border of these agencies I presume in these salubrious tracts 
there are Bengali colonies, 1 suppose the influence of civilisation has ex¬ 
tended, has permeated and no disturbances have arisen and flower gardens 
and other things are there I think the less said about disturbances being 
created by the intrusion of law and order the better. That bv bringing 
any province under the regulations disturbances will arise is a very sad 
commentary upon the s\stc‘m of administration that has been pursued. F 
do not wish to go back to antiquities and to antiquarian research, in which 
the Home Member has indulged That is not my province, that is not' 
germane or relevant to the topic (Hotwvrahle MemlxTs- “Yes.**) It 
may be in your estimation, not in mine History and the people for whom* 
we are responsible will in no uncertain voice pronounce the severest con¬ 
demnation ui)nn this kind of keeping back certain tracts, richly endowed 
tracts, deliberately as backward tracts T w^onder sometimes is it for tlie 
purpose of showing that India is a land of different levels? Is it for the 
purf^ose of saying “ You have got Indian States, vou have got bockivard' 
tracts? How' then can you have self-government?*’ Is it for that pur^- 
pose those tilings exist, or is it to supply fireside stories to our friends in 
their days of furloughed or retired ease? Is it for that purpose that these 
tracts exist? I really am unable to understand I wonder what the 
reason is why after a centurv of British rule these tracts should be meted 
out this kind of injustice I was told bv the Honourable Member who is 
as much a maiden as I am (Laughter) that the people of these tracta 
would not shew^ their gratitude to us if w’e went into this matter. I think 
the people of the tracts are poor innocent people They are not the people 
whose opinion has got to be taken We are renllv the trustees of the 
people and not mv friends on the other side We on this side of the 
Hous(‘ are the real trustees of our own kith and kin and w’e know exactlv 
what thev w^ant. (Laughter) We do not wish to be told that our inter¬ 
vention is uncalled for I suppose mv friends on the other side^an 
manufacture opinion. All t\iat is necessary, Sir, is to see whether llpse 
tracts which have been as civilised as the rest of India should still be 
declared to he backw^ard tracts I think the very fact that a great deal of 
care and pnution have ^een taken and a benevolent Providence bos sur- 
roundetJ those tracts wdth all those devices wffiich a verv careful Govern¬ 
ment have lavished upon them, I suppose all these may be tfljfen, as some 
proof thalf these tracts have come up really very forward. 
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May I say that this conservative insistence on vested interests must be 
resisted at all costs. It is nothing but a perjietuation of a thing which 
must now cease. If we were to look at this not in the spirit of laughter 
but in the spirit of seriousness, I think it will reflect very little credit* 
upon those oonoemed. If Indians were in charge of any province and had 
administered it for a century or century and a half and were un¬ 
able to improve things, I think that people would have the right to claim 
that we should write ourselves down as egregious failures. That is the 
only verdicts which impartial history and posterity will write large on the 
forehead of the existing Government. 

1 do not propose to enter into other matters, because I have not that 
local knowledge and cannot add those irrelevant details of colour and pic¬ 
turesqueness, but the human aspect of it, the civilising aspect, and the 
aspect of fundamental rights of Indian humanity require that these tracts- 
should be treated like the rest of Indio, and demand that this Hesolution 
and its amendments, which are in a most comprehensive form, should be 
passed by the unanimous vote of this House. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have- 
carefully heard the arguments of the Honourable the Home Member. 
There is no need in the first instance to amend the Government of India 
Act, as His Excellency the Viceroy has got full powers, if it pleases him, 
to make any change he likes m the matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I never said Hn> thing about 
there being a difficulty in changing it. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: If 1 have misunderstood the Honourable Member I 
will withdraw from that point. 

His second pnini is that we were inspired to move this Hesolution because' 
we feel a kind of slur, that the backwardness is a slur upon the pcoide. 

If looked at from that point of view, perhaps the whole of Indi.i is exposed 
to that slur. It is this haekwardness of India which causes it to live under 
English domination. If India had not been backward as other countries 
of this world, India would have been an independent country, under its 
own rule. So this argument that we have been inspired in moving thia 
Resolution on account of the slur is absolutely incorrect. The question * 
really is one of real grievances felt by the jieople of the province. With 
reference to criminal cases the information supplied to me is that except 
for Sessions cases, only Europeans have the right to appeal to the High^ 
Court of Bihar and to be defended by lawyers. I am subject to correc¬ 
tion. The decisions of the Settlement Courts cannot be challenged before - 
any civil court, and are flnal. Both civil and criminal cases are tried by 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors. The Legal Practitioners Act is not 
enforced, and the right to practise in any Santhal court is determined by 
the District Officers. Are these the laws under which jx'ople, under the 
present circumstances, in these our times, are being governed in those 
provinces? And do we seriously mean to say that th^se laws would con¬ 
tribute to the g(;od of the people, and that if our laws are introduced there 
they will do them harm, and the people wdll not like those laws? It passes 
our comprehension when we are told in this Assembly that if we intr duce 
civilised laws the people themselves will rebel against them. 

We are told that th^ Parganas are being very rightlv governed, and’ 
from the point of view of the interests of the people are being governed by 
very good officers. I have myself come across individual officers who werO'^ 
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very good people. There is no question about that. For the matter of that 
the whole of India may be governed by very good officers, so that there 
was no need to establish the Legislative Assembly. My Honourable friend 
over there is a very good man and a very good administrator, and would 
he like the whole of India to he governed by one good and honest man such 
.-as be? 

We are further told that the Santhalis are addicted to drink and are 
■a very excitable penple. I am only sorry that the people of India are 
-•docile and timid and weak. They are not really as excitable as our friends 
over there. Fortunately we are not addicted to drink as many people 
in the world are, and I hope that India will never be addicted to drink, 
and if addiction to drink and excitability are the two things which are caus¬ 
ing the province to be declared backward, I do not know how many parts 
»of the world will have to be declared as backward tracts. 

The Santhalis are said to be a sotarce of terror to the surrounding country 
and were a terror to the Bengalis. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Pardrn me, I never used 
that argument at all. What I did say was that during the Santhal rebel¬ 
lion, outrages of a serious character were committed, which did alarm the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am only sorry that the surrounding districts of 
Bengal should have been terrcTised by a little rebellion in the Banthal 
Parganas. Bengal at the present moment is so accustomed to be terro¬ 
rised in that sense that to believe that such a little disturbance is going to 
• terrorise them is nothing short of cant. I should think that Bengal should 
not be tired of these disturbances, because these occasions should be 
sources of strength to Bengal, and I do not think the Bengalis would object 
'to the Resolution. 

The last point, and it was very beautifully put, was that the Santhal 
Parganas has a beautiful climate and ihe peace-loving and rich people from 
'the surrounding districts, mostly Bengalis and Biharis, would like to have 
some portion of the Santhal Country. Where is the man in this world 
who could be said to bo exempt from that temptation ^ When Simla was 
acquired, was there any other motive? When Mahableshwar was acquired 
Was there any other motive? We people want to live in our own country 
under the best of circumstances, and. I do not think anybody should grudge 
us. Therefore to say that this demand comes from a sordid motive is 
absolutely a wrong argument, and T hope that this argument will not be 
used by our administrators. I therefore support the Resolution. 

Sir PurshotamdftgThakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : The Honourable the Home Member commenced his remarks 
with a sigh that the Government of to-dav do not follow in the wake of 
the Government of 1829 . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1770. 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdaa: 1776? Thank you. 1776, which put an 
inscription on the gijnve of one of its prominent officers eulogizing the 
meth'''d8 emploved by that officer for peaceful and permanent domination 
xrf a pijmitive race. It is only right to congratulate the Government of 
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iiuiia to-day that it irefuses to recognise the services of any of its of^cers 
who seeks to enforce domination over the people of India by any method 
at all. Since 1776, Sir, in the year of grace 1883 the British Parliament, 
passed the first Government of India Act, and the words of Lord Macaulay 
on the second reading of that Bill are the words which ought to be the 
ideal of every British ofhcer, whether Indian or European, in this country. 

Lord Macaulay, Sir, then said that the Bill he was asking the House 
12 N V Commons in 1833 to pass was meant not only to keep India 

under peace and under the domination of BnVain, but to lead 
India to be a self-respecting and self-reliant part of the British Empire. 
He said if his Bill led India that way he would not rue that day. It the 
Government of India to-day will not recognise the services of any officer 
who follows the ideal of Lord Macaulay, the grateful people of India, Sir, 
will not fail to do so. 

That, Sir, hardly applies to the case of the Santhal Parganas or to the 
question before us. The day has gone by when an, officer who merely 
keeps the people peaceful and quiet will be appreciated. That, Sir, hardly 
appeals to the Indian in Bihar and Orissa or in any other province to-day. 
What we want to-day is progress towards a self-respecting and a con¬ 
tented citizenship. After this long rule even by the most capable of officers, 
the Honourable the Home Member is not able to say that that ideal hs^ 
been achieved in the slightest degree an these backward tracts. That ho 
should to-day still have to rely on the plea that the people in these tracts 
are backward is to my mind a confession that the British Government have 
not been able to do for those people under that particular method of rule 
what has been achieved by the people in other presidencies. This, there¬ 
fore, is my reason for supporting the question before the House. 

But I should like to examine for a minute or two one or two reasons 
which have been advanced by my Honourable friend the Home' Member 
why in these Paiganas the same sort of rule should be continued as 
heretofore. He said ihat the climate of the place is good and that some 
of the laws which still exist there under this semi-primitive form of Gov¬ 
ernment prevent non-Santhali persons from acquiring laud. Our friend 
over there, Sir, who made his maiden speech to-day, supplemented what 
the Honourable the Home Member said, and if T may draw an inference 
which I ‘think is justified, the main reasons for continuing this state of 
affairs or for opposing the Besolution is that Government are anxious to 
protect the rights' of the Santhals as against tlie Bengali and other Indians. 
Mav I ask, Sjf, whether they are anxious to protect the rights of the local 
natives in that province ns against the Bengali and against the other 
Indians only, or is the same policy being adopted as against the European? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly. 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas: My Honourable friend over there who 
represents the Government of Orissa. 

Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: He misrepresents thorn! 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdaa: At any rate he represents them as far 
ns this House is concerned, and he stated there are coal mines,—he also 
njentioned steel works. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: l do not want my Honour¬ 
able friend to be misled. I think he was referring to Chota Nagpur, not to* 
the Santhal Parganaa .. 
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Sir PuxihoUutidaB TbilnirdM: We are discussing that on the amend- 
- 4 nent. Sir, 

The Bonomhie Sir Alexander Muddiman: I thought you were refer- 
^ring to the Santhal Parganas. 

Sir FnriSiotaiiidaa Thaknrdae: 1 am referrmg to the whole of the tracts 
if I may say so. 1 must confess I am not as intimate with the geography 
/of the place as my Honourable friend is, but I refer to any one of these 
places. 1 am not irrelevant. The Bai Bahadur who represents the Bihar 
'Goyemment here told us there are coal mines and steel works there and 
f that in order that these coal mines and steel works may work in co-ordina¬ 
tion—I think that is what he said—this admittedly backward form of 
Government was desirable. Now I ask the Honourable Member over there 
whether, when he has retired on pension, he will, as an Indian, not 
.prefer—if he is a native from one of these backward tracts—^that the coal 
mines may be developed later if their present development is a reason 
.for being in the way of ruling the people there in the same manner as 
other parts of India are ruled? I therefore. Sir, feel that, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Bihar Council defeated the Government in the 
attitude they took there towards this question and the Bihar Council may 
1t>e taken by this House as knowing best the requirements of the Santhalis 
and the others concerned, this House will be failing in its duty if it did 
not pass the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das. I have 
^eat pleasure in supporting this, Sir. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan (Bengal: Nominated Official)- Sir, I am 
.privileged, and I atn amongst the few in this Assembly privileged, 
to have spent part of my life and to have served in Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur and to have known something from personal experience about the 
geography of those strange lands, even to the confines of Angul. In that, 
Sir, I think I am unique here, for not even Mr. Das has ])enotrated 
^ar ae Angul. 


Mr. B. Das: It is part of my constituency. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: My friend. Sir George Paddison, says he has been 
ns far as the Khondmals. I, therefore, can not claim to be unique, but 

'the personal experience of those parts is at any rate on these Benc|hes. 

The picture which the Honourable the Home’Membqr drew of Angul vas 
mild. I shall not attempt to supplement it. It was quite sufficient for 
the purpose which he had in view. Nor do I intend to sOeak of Chota 

’’Na^iir or Orissa. I would rather speak of the district tte confines of 

which I have never passed; and in that. Sir, in speaking of a place where 
T have never been, I think I shall find myself in gbod company. Of course, 
the synic may say that I have an object in resorting to this m'ethod of 
.many eminent and successful debaters and talking about something of 
which I know nothing. There is a great advantage sometimes in speaking 
on a subject of which one knows nothing. There is never the danger that 
the hard realities of knowledge and experience will hold one up. There 
•IB never the fear that the persisting picture of the real will be there before 
-himio make the orator, who has a conscience,—^for e^en orators sometimes 
have a conscience.—pause when the pinions of his fancy or the torrents of 
his eloquence are sweeping him swiftly on to the realms of the unreal 
3ut Sir. It not for the sake of that advantage that I am choosing to 
‘apeak of^the Santhal Parganas. My Honourable friend who moved this 
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ReHolution will admit that there are many Santhals outside their beautiful 
home as well as inside The western districts of Bengal—^Dinajpur, 
J^ajshahi, Murshidabad, Hugli, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan and 
Malda—all those districts are teeming wfth Santhals, For those of my 
friends opposite, who argue that under the ordinary laws of Bengal the 
Bianthals would be a prosperous people,^it is indeed an unfortunate fact that 
so many Santhals are to be found in these districts. I have some experience 
of the Santhala in these districts, Sir, and quite possibly in this t^o 1 am 
unique in this Assembly. 1 have known them in these districts for about 
.ten years. One of the last sights I saw before 1 came here, to take up my 
important duties in this Assembly, was party after party of Santhals 
marching through the district to reap the harvest for the Bengali. These 
Banthals have come year after year in their thousands to reap the harvest 
in Bengal. They are a populous and sturdy race. Many of them have 
•settled in Bengal with all the advantages of High Courts and Reforms 
•constitutions which Bengal enjoys and free from the oppressive restrictions 
denounced by my friends opposite. Wliat is the re.sult? 

It was my fate to be for two }ears in charge of the settlement opera¬ 
tions in the Borind area of Rajshahi District, a large tract of which had 
gone out of cultivation and had in recent times been brought back to cul¬ 
tivation. By whom? By the Santhals I did the settlement of the 
B5(>rind area, and how few were the Santhals I found there who had ac¬ 
quired the occupancy right, in spite of the fact that it was they wjhi^had 
brought the land back to cultivation! I ask anybody who knows B^gal, 
what is the position of the Santhal cultivator in Bengal? Has the Santhal 
got anything like his share of the rewards of his labour on the land? Or 
do you not find, wherever you find colonies of Santhals—do you not find them 
as adkiars hhaq tenants and pavers of prexiuce rent, often even to the 
extent of more than 50 per cent, of the produr c of their land? That is 
the very reason why these special laws in the Santhal Parganas are neces¬ 
sary, because the Santhal has never been able to hold his land. Santhals 
have come to Bhngal, as T have said, where the laws are in their favour, 
where there is nothing in law to prevent transfer of land. They have 
cleared land; they have settled on it and they have been ousted again. 1 
have seen that too often to have any doubt about it. My friend who mf.ved 
this Rftsohition suggested some remedies As far as I undertstood him his 
remid’s^ou ihe present state of affairs in the Santhal Parganas was to open 
flood-gateg ol.the High Court iurisdiction and the Reforms censti- 
tutioti aiftd l^t flwin loose upon these benighted people. T may not have 
heard him prop^y—am referring to my friend from Pumea—may not 
have heard him properly; and his speech has not been reported verbatim 
in the HindvHfan Times ; hut T do not think T heard him sav that hl^ sole 
m'^tive ^ moving this Resolution was^the benefit of the Santhals. I do not 
•fhink he can say that. . . 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha; I will. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Does he say it now? 

Knmar Oanganan^^ SlnliaJ Yes. 

'Hr, J. T. Donovan: From the anguish in his voice when he deplore! 
the paucity of leaders in the Santhal Parganas (An Honourable Member: 

That is what troubles you,”) it seemed to me that he was thinking more 
of another race. »* 
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Sir, what I did hear him say was this: that even in their homes the 
Santhals were diminishing in numbers, that in spite of liheir diminishing, 
numbers, which oidinarily should tend to an increase in the area of 
holdings. 

Xtunar Ganganand Sinlia: On a point of personal explanation, Sir; I 
meant to say that it was on account of these laws that the Santhals weje 
in such a bud plight as they are. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: What I did hear him say was that the Santhals 
are diminishing in numbers, and in spite of the fact of their diminishing 
numbers the average holding of the Santhal is something about 15 cottahs 
of land. For thc.se who do not know what that means, it is about 8/4ths 
of a bigha, and a bigha is 1/8 of an acre I think, unless the Santhal 
bigha is something different. The average holding of a Santhal in the 
Santhal Parganas, in his own beautiful home, is J of a bigha, and the 
average annual produce is 8 or 9 maunds. Now, Sir, my friend's panacea 
for the Santhal is to give him pleaders. Is not this giving caviare to the 
general? What is the good of a pleader to a man who has got } of a 
bigha and gets 8 maunds of paddy a year? 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What is the good of an Anglo-Indian 
Nabob ? 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: My friend can answer that question for himself 
if he wishes; but wdiat good is the pleader to a man who owns f of a 
bigha of land? 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Save him from his spleen being ruptured. 

Ml* J« T. Donovan: I am sorry 1 did not hear my Honourable friend's 
>interruption. The disputes which these people are likely to have are dis¬ 
putes of people who are in possession of } of a bigha of Jgnd and get 8 :)r 
9 maunds of paddy a year out of it; they are not disputes on which they 
could afford to engage a pleader. Sir, I am making no reflection upon 
the profession of lawyers. I have the privilege of being a barrister myself 
and one great regret of my life is that I was deterred by the innu^jperable"' 
luminaries in that flrmam^t from following the professiom ij^ Ij^icb 
perhaps I might have found more satisfaction than ffind in tn4 prqfesaion 
which I have chosen, and, as has now been suggesfcojby an H^o^^rable 
Member, perhaps more profit. Sir, the suggestion of pf^^^ng pleaders for 
these p^le for their petty disputes appears to be no solution of the 
problem! ' ♦ 

My Honourable friend took up another point and he objected to the 
non-transferability of land in that district. I have to some extent already 
dealt with that point. What I ask is this: If you do not have the 
law of non-transferability of land in the Santhal Parganas and if vou 
have pleaders pleading, whom the Santhal cannot afford to j)ay, what 
would be the result? The man who could aford to pay a pleader would 
be the man to win the case and ’get the land every tliie. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaxdl lyaagir: Hardly a compliment to you gentlemen. 

Mr* i. T. Donovan: Whatever it may be, we do not claim to be *m- 
lallible.. But it is a fact and it does stand to reason—and I am perfectly 
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•serious in asking this House to believe and accept this statement^-that 
the man who has a pleader behind him has a better chance of winning 
his case than the poor unfortunate Santhal who cannot afford to hire a 
{deader. 

The deductions which my friend, Sir Purshotamdas, and some other 
speakers have drawn ffom the arguments which have been put forward 
and from the picture which the Honourable the Home Member drew, are 
not exactly the deductions which I should make. If I were to be told 
that these people had been protected by every possible means withm 
the power of this poor Government, who were doing their best, if I had 
been told that for a century this poor Government had been doing its 
^best and had by special laws to the best of its enlightenment, passed for 
these people, tried to protect them and that it had failed, well, Sir, one 
deduction that 1 should make from that would be that it had not done 
enough, that there should be more special laws and that they should be 
administered more stringently ... 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Martial law and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Instead of that, Sir, a suggestion comes from the 
other side, from Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, that we should go in for 
a system of which we do know the working elsewhere. We have tried 
that system for Santhals; I say that system has been tried by the in¬ 
numerable Santhals who have strayed into Bengal and the fate of those 
Santhals is worse than the fate of those who stayed behind. This 
is perhaps prophetic of the fate of those who will accept his advice on 
^ matter nearer Sir Purshotamdas' heart. 

My friend on the other side also complained about one other thing. 
He put it as a grievance and said that one of the evil things in this 
delightful Santhal Parganas was that there were less than 1,200 money¬ 
lenders there—^there were only 4,115. Well, Sir, when I read the Gazetteer 
T really admire the courage of the 1,115. On page 56 there is a tale that 
might deter any moneylender from going to the Santhal Parganas. Sir, 
the Santhal rising in 1^5 was precipitated by moneylenders; and although 
ihrtPc lire ga few moneylenders at present there are very, very many poten¬ 
tial moneylenders And they are only waiting for the opportimity the 
mothenl the restrictions on transferability of land are removed. My friend 
need not worry f there will be many more moneylenders. 

But if his point were to suggest to Government that something might 
be done to finance these people in their agricultural operations, then he 
would be much more sane in his proposals; then I should have given him 
very much more credit far having the interests of the Santhals at heart. 
Unfortunately, before he made that suggestion, he was not ashamed to 
suggest that the system of Krishanif a system of slavery, should be re¬ 
tained. He suggested it, I am not surprised that my Honourable 
friend. 

*Xtiniar dangaaabid Sinlia: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. 
1 did not suggest that Krishani as a system of slavery should be retained. 
I said that Krishani was not a system of slavery as alleged by my friend 
opposite. 
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Mr. J. T. DooovJUi: He said, Sir, that the system of Kriahani should 
be retaiDed. That system, he admits, has been oharacterised by this* 
wicked Government as slavery. I am not going to explain what the 
system of Kriahani means. If my Honourable friend wishes to do so, he 
can do so in his reply, and if he can convince his friends, and especially 
M labour friends, that Kriahani is anything but slavery, he is welcome 
to their support. But, Sir, before he made the suggestion about financing 
thO Santhals in their agricultural operations, he was not ashamed to 
fcuggest that this system, which some people at any rate think to be 
slavery, should be retained. (An Honourable Member: “Abolish it“.) 
You cannot aboliph it by making land freely transferable. If you remove 
the restrictions on the transferability of the land in the Santhal Parganas^ 
the Santhals will be driven to much greater misery. We do know that 
in Bihar and in Bengal people have sold their little bits of land for a few 
rupees and then, sold themselves, their living children and their unborn 
children into slavery. In Bihar and Bengal that has been known to 
happen. My Honourable friend may deny it if he can, but that, Sir, is 
an indication of what would happen to the Santhals, if these people, 
these guileless people, who love the jungles and forests, were left to the 
tender mercies of the mahajana, who could afford to hire a pleader on a 
point of law. 

Sir, if the Honourable Mover had suggested that something should bo 
done to finance agricultural operations in the Santhal Parganas, 1 would 
have been with him every time, for, as an officer who had charge of the 
Bengal Co-operative Depsutment for five years. I am deeply interested in 
the financing of agricultural operations. We did try to do something for 

the Santhals. Unfortunately, the utter fecklessness of the Santhals has 

pioved an almost insuperable barrier. We have trit'd to do something for 
them, and something possibly could be achieved, but I do feel that the 
Wly lines upon which we can safely finance the Santhal^ cultivator is on 
the lines of co-operative credit. If my Honourable friend thinks that I 
am mistaken in this I should like to hear Iiim sav so, and I should like 

him to make alternative suggestiona. Is he going to suggest only the 

alternative of the mahajana with all the machinery of the law behind them 
and, all the prospect, the tempting prospect of the land in the paujhal 
Parganas before their eyes? * * , 

Sir, I had thought of telling some tales about the Santhals, tfht ^hey 
do not seem to be agreeable to the other side (An H4nburahle Member: 
“Go on and I shall not trouble the House with those tales. But I 
would like to say that the Santhals are a hard working people, tliey are 
a^ loveable people, but they have their faults. (An Honourable Member: 
“Which of us have not?“) We all have our faults. The Santhal apparent¬ 
ly can lose his temper. He lost it in 65 and 71*. I have seen him lose it 
more recently. I know of a disturbance in the north-west of Bengal in 
which a European officer received the arrow of a Santhal, in a rather 
awkward place. I know of a disturbance in the south-west of Bengal 
where two European officers owed their escape froi^ Santhals to a very 
nimble retirement. But, Sir, the ordinary Santhal . 

I 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has already 
eioehded his time limlll. 
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Hr. J. T. Donovan: 1 will stress in conclu&don, Sir, that'the Santhais 
are a hard working race, and many of them are landless labourers, and 
most of them work for daily wages, and if my Honourable friend really 
wishes to help towards their welfare, he will have an opportunity, which 
I hope he will not neglect, on the 7th of March. 

Hr* Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, my Honour- , 
able friend who has just spoken as alw^ays interesting, and when ho was 
speaking of the woeful condition of the Santhals, I felt like making a 
collection of all the hemdkerghiefs on the Swarajist Benches and wiping 
away the tears on his cheeks. (Laughter.) But, Sir, what had the Honour¬ 
able Member to say in defence of the present position which 
the Government have adopted? All that he had to say was this, that 
the reason why the Government will not permit a civilized form of Govern¬ 
ment to prevail in the Santhal Parganas is (amazingly enough) because the 
Government does not want any law^yers or pleaders to go and practise 
there (Laughter). Even on that point, Sir, although my Honourable 
friend waxed eloquent, ho was entirely wrong or else he misled the House, 
for, does he not know, Sir, that, in spite of the fact that the Legal 
Practitioners’ Act has not been extended to the Santhnl Parganas, yet 
already pleaders can be called in as a matter of right to argue in cases of 
the valuo of Bs. 1,000 and over? Is it not true, Sir, that in spite of the 
fact that the Legal Prnc.^itioners* Act has not been extended to these 
Parganas, picadors have still a right of going there to argue in cases ^f 
the value of Ps. 1,0(X) and over? .... 

Hr. J, T. Donovan: How many Santhals possess one thousand rupees'^ 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: I did not catch what the Honourable Member said. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: How many Santhals have one thousand rupees? 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, the reason why many Santhals have not got 
even a thousand rupees each is because Ihe system of Govi rnment you 
have in the Santhal Parganas puts a premium on their backwardness and 
poverty. (Cheers). 

The Honourable Member talked about slavery, and ho talked about the 
system of Krishani. Now, Sir, when you have been governing that tract 
for the last seventy years, why have you not abolished that system? Does 
it} lie in your mouth, does it lie in the mouth of the Honourable Member 
over there, to complain about the system of slavery prevailing in that 
particular tract? It does not lie in his mouth, and I say that the reason 
why that particular tract is poor is because the system of Government 
that prevails there "is such that - . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Hnddiman: Would the Honourablo 
Member .... 

Hr. Preflddent: Does the Honourable Member (to Mr. Chaman Lall) 
wish to give way? 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Most cei^tainly. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I only want to ask the 
Honourable Member if he would care to describe the system to the House 7 

Hr. Ohaman Lall*. The system, as 1 understand from my Honourable 
friend behind me, is this, that you are enabled to take the labour of a 
man and give him something in kind. It is a sort of labour which is 
akin to hegar labour. That system, whatever it maybe, Is condemned on 
both sides of the House. I say that that system prevailB ^ere, and it 

n a 
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yras up to you who were gOTeming that tract like a paternal Govertonent tb 
abolish it. AVhy did you not abolish it? I understand, Sir, that son^- 
thing like 84,000 people have left the Santhal Pai^anas, and my Honour¬ 
able friend over there waxed eloquent about the condition of these emigres 
who have gone to Bengal and had their lands taken away freon them even 
in Bengal. Bid my friend ever give me a single example of the oonditkm 
of these 84,000 people who, in his imagination, were so badly treated in 
Bengal that they had to leave their holdings,to work in adjoining districts? 
Not one single example has ho given us, not one quotation or any authority 
has he given us; on the contrary, he merely makes a statement on the 
floor of this House which he does not and cannot substantiate. I say, Sir, 
that their condition, though it may be worse economically, is better in this 
one respect that they live under a civilized Government, at least an alleged 
form of civilized Government in Bengal. In their own particular tracts 
in the Parganas what is the system of government? There is a Commis* 
sioner, and a Deputy Commassioner who are (bhe Nabobs* The ohitef 
principles of this system are that (1) no advocates, no pleaders or mukh- 
tears and no middlemen between Government offficers and the people 
were pennitted—suppose by middlemen it is meant people like my friend 
over there (Mr. Donovan); (2) the contact with the people was direct. 
I do not know, S r, what that means; (3) there was no regular police; that 
is a system which my friend loves; and finally, the spirit of the laws not 
in force was regarded, but no technical forms were allowed. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I want to draw the attention of the House to the results of 
this system of Government. I would like to draw the attention of my 
Honourable friend over there to the results of this system, and to what 
actually happens to the liberties of the people. It was stated in the 
Orissa Council that people wore asked to leave bag and baggage, because 
they **fanned non-co-operators, because they harboured a non-co-operator 
like Babu Rajendra Prasad, who was asked by a police jponstable to leave 
the place immediately if he cared for his safety.** Babu Bajendra 
Prasad, the leader of Bihar, was asked by the police constable to leave the 
Parganas immediately if he cared for his safety. This is the state of 
affairs existing in the Santhal Parganas. (Mr. J. T. Donovan: ‘‘What is 
the date?”) *1116 date is 1922—^hat is the date,'Sir. Not 1865. Perhaps 
my Honourable friend hoped it might be 1855. Now, Sir, there is another 
case; I will give an earlier case for the benefit of my Honourable friend 
who wants it: ‘ 

** I have*read of a case where the Magistrate at a trial in the Santhal Parganas 
came to a legal conclusion. A person against whom a case was proceeding died and 
ftis eon, who inherited his property, was summoned for his father’s offence. The 
Magistrate held that if the son inherited his father’s property, why should he not 
also be punished for the offence committed by his father?” 

(Loud Laughter.) I make a present of that, Sir, to my Honourable 
friend over there. Is that a civilised form of government? It is indeed a 
capital joke and my Honourable friends have raised a loud laugh about thig 
matter, but this is really a most disgraceful state of^ things and it should 
tot be dismissed with a laugh* Here are nearly two* million people under 
what I can describe qnly as a damnable system of government, and are 
we merely going to laugh at it and deny them their liberty and lignore the 
fact tlliat the Santh^a ate as much entitled to civilised government as 
you Of I are? (Cheers.) I eay, it i8*a mockery of civilwatioA to allow a 
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tract like that to exist under a paternal form of government to-day without 
any veatige of real self-government or any form of civilised government 
whatever. It is up to you to take your courage in both hands and biung 
civilisation and peace to the Santhal Parganas. 

XiSla l4]pftt Bai (JuUundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I had 
no intention of intervening in this debate but the interesting and entertam¬ 
ing speeches made from the Benches on the other side have tempted me 
to make a few observations. I would not have minded the speech of my 
Honourable friend from Bengal because he is accustomed to make speeches 
of that kind, biit I .was really surprised that a seasoned statesman like 
the Honourable the Home Member should have employed arguments like 
that he used against introducing what they considered to be a civilised 
form of Government in 'the Santhal Parganas and the other tracts under 
discussion. All the time 1 was listening to his arguments, the impression 
left on my mind was that in his opinion all the amenities of civilisation 
which the British Government have conferred on India are bad for the 
Santhals and the people of those tracts except drink. If that is so, and 
if all the forms of civilised Government which have been Mroduced into 
India are bad for these people, then the best way of securing them full 
justice and full liberty according to their own ideas is to clear awa\ from 
these tmcts and leave the people to their own forms of government. But 
you deny them their liberty, you deny them their indigenous system, their 
own forms of government, and want them to remain under your despotic 
sway. That is not an argument. (Nawah Sir Sahihzada Ahdvl Qaiyum: 
“What about the NoiHh-West Frontier Province?") If you will just wait 
a moment, I will come to the Frontier Province. Now with regard to 
these Santhals, the arguments that have been used on the other side would 
not hold wiciter anywhere. My Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Lall said, 
civilised forms of Government are being denied to them. He iorgets that 
civilisation has different meanings in the mouths of different people and 
for different jiurposes. The English civilisation is good for England, but 
in India another form of civilisation must be manufactured. This form 
should not be all English but only as much English as suits the British 
rulers of India and furthers the interests of British trade. In the eyes 
of our rulers it is perfectly right to all th(* European capitalists to exploit 
the people, to allow them to buy and hold as much land as they need by 
dispossessing the owners thereof for hundreds of miles for the benefit of 
tea plantations, but it is bad to give the people of India hailing from another 
province an opportunity of taking land for the purpose of improving it. 
There are two different standards of civilisation; one for the European 
countries, another for Asiatic countries. I do not mind that argument, 
if it is carried tio its logical conclusion, and that is, that the British 
Government ought to recognise that the benefits they claim to have confer¬ 
red on India are not good. Why then ei^iend them to the North-West 
iFrontier Province of India from which Sir Abdul Qaiyum comes? The 
people of the North-West Frontier Province are as inflammable, if not 
more, as the Santhals. They are as “uncivilised", as brave, as simple 
and as apprehensive of the moneylenders as the Santhals. Why is 
Council Government better for the North-West Frontier Province, as 
was decreed by the Members of the last Assembly, and not for the 
Santhal Parganas? Is it because the one suits your Imperial purposes 
better than the other. The Santhals have not earned the gratitude of 
^ milltaFy autltovities of the Government of India. 
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I submi'ti it is a pity that this debate should have been lengthened to 
this extent but the responsibility for it lies with those Benches, who hal^ 
been guilty (if I may be pardoned for saying so) of advancing some of the 
most nonsensical arguments. 

My friend from Bengal was complaining that the Santhals go tk> 
Beng^ for cultivating land but the Bengali landlords have not given 
them rights of occupancy. But that is not any fault of the Santhals; 
that may be the defect of the laws as they are in Bengal; it is no argu¬ 
ment for keeping the Santhals under an irregular and primitive form of 
Government. The main argument on the other sidejs that they do not 
want pleaders nor the interference of a High Court in tne Santhal Parganas 
80 that the British bureaucrat may be free to do as he pleases without any 
check or control from the ordinary laws of the land. Sir, I submit that 
this argument does not come with good grace from those Benches who 
have established the present judicial and legal system in this country. 
They should not indulge in cheap jibes at High Courts and lawyers. It 
is tney who hav(‘ introduced this 'cursed' legal system in this country 
and if it is bad the responsibility is theirs. But if it is good it is good 
for the whole country and not for those portions only which 
they select for the purposes of their interest. One of the 
arguments that I would advance in favour of this Eesolution is, that we 
should have a uniform system of government all over India including all 
iihose parts which are in the heart of the country and not on the frontiers. 

I am saying nothing against its being extended to the Frontier Province; 
if it is needed it may be adopted there also But do not let it be denied 
to those parts which are in the heart of the country. Let a uniform system 
•of Government be established throughout this country so that no one 
should have any reason to be considered and called backward. One of the 
arguments used by the Honourable the Horae Member referred to the 
«mall percentage of high caste Hindus in the Santhal Parganas. Their 
number was stated to be 15 per cent, of the total population. But there 
were lots of others whom the Honourable Member described as low 
caste Hindus. It was insinuated that the agitation for the regularisation 
of the administration in these tracts was engineered either h\ those Hindus 
or by the Bengalis who were using the district as a health resort and 
wanted freedom to buy lands or by pleaders who desired to fatten on 
litigation. I submit. Sir, these arguments do not carry conviction. They 
are the stock in trade of all despots and of all bureaucrats who want full 
powers which they can exercise without any legal check either from lawyers 
or law courts. The people who use these arguments do not consider for 
a moment that they are not furthering the cause of harmony and peace 
fly advancing these kinds of arguments from those Benches. Then they 
should not be at all angry at the retorts that must follow in the nature 
' things from these Benches. No one on these Benches is prepared to 
take these insults lying down. The responsibility for any unpleasant¬ 
ness will be yours who are in pddaession and power. The Honourable 
Members would be weh advised to weigh their words and not to provoke 
re'tbrts 

Mr. Har^handVBl iHMilndas: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

Mr. H. M. Mhl (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, you know that 
I am neither a lawyer nor a moneylender, and I can assuce you also, Sir, 
that I have not got much love for either lawyers or moneylenders. I am 
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'taikmg part in this debate not becanse I have got much knowledge on this 
subject—I must admit, Sir, that my knowledge is derived only from the 
interesting speeches that I have heard in this debate—but because I 
desire to get information on some points connected Mith this subject. I 
want to get from the Government of India some information as to the 
steps they have taken to civilise the population of tlicbt* backward terri¬ 
tories. It was said that these tracts are placed under special legislation 
in order to protect the people. It is also said that they are not educated. 
I should like, therefore, to know, Sir, what special efforts have been 
made by the Government of India to educate these people. (An Honour¬ 
able Member: “ Nothing, Sir I know what Government have done or 
may do for the rest of the country, but I should like to know what special 
efforts the GoverfitAcnt of India have made to educate the people of these 
tracts, and if they have not made anv <-pecial efforts, I should like to 
know what is the justification for keeping tliese tracts under the speciil 
Regulations If the Government of India r m show’ that w’hile they spend m 
other territories, say, Rs 10 per head on education, lliev spend Rs 100 per 
head on the education of the Santhals I can then understand that there 
is some justification for keeping these tracts under special Regulations. 
But if Government do not make any special effort to educate these back¬ 
ward classes, then in mv humble judgment ihere is hardly any justification 
for these special Regulations 

Then, Sir, it was said that Government want to protect the original 
inhabitants of these territories from the moneylenders and that Govern¬ 
ment want to SCO that the lands of the Santhals are not transferred to the 
moneylenders or to the people of other provinces Sir, I am at one with 
Govcrnineni in their object. I should not like one acre of the land of 
the Santhals transferred to non-Santhals But I should like to know'^ what 
steps have been taken to prevent this being done It is quite possible 
for the Government of India to introduce a civilized Govemnent in these 
territories and pass a law that no land belonging to a Santhal shall bo 
transferred to any other person Lot there be a law that no man who does 
not himself cultivate will get a piece of land in that territory. I am not 
prepared to give a single acre to any man who is not himself prepared 
to cultivate land Let the Government of India pass such a law before 
they transfer this territory to a civilized form of Government and I shall 
not bo against such a law. 

Then Sir, I should like to know from the Government of India 
whether the areas for the coal mines were transferred to the companies 
l)y the Government of India or by the Santhals 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Burma: Nominated Official): I understand that 
the coal mines which my Honourable friend refers to are not in the 
Santhal Parganas at all. They arc in Chota Nagpur Division. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: A similar tract. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: There is no power of legis¬ 
lation by regulation in the Chota Nagpur Division at all. 

Mr. H. M. JodU: Some mines exist in Chota Nagpur. I thought you 
were in favour of having a law by which land could not be transferred 
to non-Santhals. I should therefore like this Government to explain why 
the land belonging to the backward communities in Chota Nagpur has 
'heen transferred to the companies which are at present running coal min^ 
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in Chota Nagpur, and if these lands have been given to these oompaniea 
I should like to know what benefit the backward communities of Ohota^ 
Na^ur are deriving except that they are being sweated in these mines as^ 
ord^ary labourers. 

Then, Sir, it was said that in the Santhal Parganas there is the system 
of Kmluini or slavery. Again I ask, what efforts Government have made 
to abolish this system? Did they at any time find that this Legislative 
Assembly was against the abolition of a system like Krishani"? If the 
Legislative Assembly was not against it, I want the Government of India 
to say why the system was not abolished. I know there may be some 
people who may defend it even in this Assembly, but^ am quite sure 
their number will be very small. If the Government think that the 
Legislative Assembly will not give them the opportunity of passing such 
a 'legislation let the Assembly be put to test. It is up to the Govern¬ 
ment to test the Members of this Assembly on a matter like this. {Lala 
Lajpat Rat: ** Abolish hegar also.*') 

It was said that these people are in the habit of drinking. I should 
like to know what efforts were made to introduce legislation for prohibition 
in these tracts. Did the Government ol India pass any legislation pro¬ 
hibiting the production, distribution and sale of liquors in these tracts? 
if they have not passed any such legislation, why should they bring forward 
this excuse of those people being addicted to drink as a justification for 
keeping these people under special Regulations? If Government do not 
Want to introduce legislation for prohibition, then, Sir, certainly these 
poor people, who are being tempted to drink, will drink. But if Govern¬ 
ment consider it their duty to protect these people by special legislation 
let them introduce legislation for prohibition in these tracts before it is 
introduced in other tracts. T shall be very willing to allow these people 
to be under the special regulation of prohibition before the other parts of 
the country are brought under the regulation of prohibition. 

Then, Sir, it was said that the moneylender plays havoc with these 
people. I should like to know what is the law of usury in these tracts. Is 
moneylending illegal in these tracts? I want the Government of India to 
explain to me why monoyleiiding is not made illegal in these backward 
tracts. If they have not made it illegal the presumption is that Govern¬ 
ment are not against usury. They may be against the usury of some 
persons but they have no objection to the usury of some other persons. If 
they are against usury as such I should like to know why they have not-* 
yet passed any law against money lending. 

^6 Konourablc Sir Alexander Kuddiman: Unfortunately for thV 
Honourable Member we have passed a law. If he has read Begulation IDE 
of 1872 he would be aware of what we have done though there are very 
mat difficulties in our waj^. I do not wish to go into it now. I shall 
deal with it in my reply. 

ICr. K. H. Joehi: Then, Sir, what I would like Government to explain^ 
is this. If Government are afraid that by Introducing a civilized form of 
Government the original inhabitants of these tracts* would be swamped and 
would bs placed under the domination of ibe population of other parts, 
then I snoiild like the Government to explain why they cannot intr^uoe^ 
some legilMsoo by which the other people will be kept out and will hok' 
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hftve much power in, these territories. It is quite possible for Government 
to give a civilized form of government to the Santhals alone. 

Sir, for these reasons I would like the Government of India to explain 
what special efforts they have made to protect the population of these 
backwc^ tracts and if they cannot give sufficient proof of their having 
acted as the proper trustees of these people it is better that they should 
give these Santhals a chance of being under the ordinary form of govern- 
fnent. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Central Provinces: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
find it somewhat difficult at this stage of the debate to find any new argu¬ 
ment. I had quite a nice collection of arguments when I came here this 
morning but somehow they have all been discovered by other people as 
well (Laughter) and there is hardly any left for me now. I am however 
indebted to my Honourable friend Diwan C'haman Lall for reviving this 
morning an argument that was originally brought forward by the Mover 
of the original Kesolution which we are discussing, and I think, Sir, that 
that argument, important thougli it might not be, will perhaps bear a 
little criticism. It will perhaps serve to show that we have not a monopoly 
of what one Honourable Member described as nonsensical arguments. The 
Honourable Member who moved the original Resolution, I forget his name, 
started off—^in fact he based the whole edifice of his arguments on some 
statistics which ho presented at the commencement of his speech and which 
he claimed to bo illuminating though dull. I can assure the Honourable 
Member who produced those statistics and the Honourable Member who 
repeated one of them just now that I find them anything but dull. He 
described them as dull but illuminating, but I find them neither dull nor 
illuminating. They were in fact rather startling Possibly some Members 
have forgotten them and remember only the deductions, the fallacious 
deductions which he based upon them. 

The first figures which the Honourable Member cited w**re those of 
population. He said, and I shall not disagree with him, that the population 
of the Santhal Parganas in the year 1911 was 1,882,781, whilst a decade 
later in 1921 it had fallen to 1,798,639, a decrease of roughly 84,000, which 
was the figure again mentioned by my Honourable friend, Diw’an Chaman 
Lall, this morning. And to what does he attribute this decrease? I will 
give you his own words. 

What wonder is there in such circumstances that 84,000 coolies have had to leave 
their homes and their children and go and serve in coalfields or in tea gardens? 
They have no option but to go and earn their livelihood elsewhere because their lands 
have been rendered unproductive by the existing laws and i egulations. ” 

What is the chain of argument there? Between 1911 and 1921 tho 
population has decreased by 84,000. Therefore we are given to understand 
that 84,000 have gone elsewhere, and they have gone elsewhere because 
their lands have been rendered unproductive by the administration, and 
therefore the administration must be. changed—that is the line of argument. 
It has not occurred to the Honourable Mover that changes of population, 
occur from natural causes. Nature apparently in the Santhal Parganas 
has achieved such perfect equilibrium that for every person bom another 
dies, possibly instantaneously, and after ten years there is not the slightest 
ohotige in the population except that 84,000 persons have gone off to work 
elsewhere. I suggest that the ordinary laws of nature still operate in the 
Santhal Parganaa in spite of the maol^ations of wicked Deputy Commis- 
sioners, that there are natural changes in the population such as occur 
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elsewhere. I may say that I have at varioiis times had not only to collect 
but, what is perhaps more important, to examine the statistics of popular 
tion for the purposes of settlement, and in the decade 1911-21 there is one 
outstanding cause of variation and that is the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
The enquiries that I have made from hundreds of villages have revealed a 
mortality ranging from 3 to as much as 20 per cent, and it is rare to find 
a tract where there has not been a natural decrease in the population over 
that decade from this cause. I have accordingly consulted the Bengal 
Census Eeport to see how a neighbouring province which has all the advan¬ 
tages of the reform fared during that decade, and I find that the district 
of Birbhum which adjoins the Santhal Parganas shows a drop of no less than 
10 per cent, in the ])opulation during that decade or more than double the 
■drop in the Santhal Parganas which is raiher less than 5 per cent. If there is 
anything to be proved by those statistics of population, if they were not 
merely nonsensical arguments, I suggest, Sir, that the only conclusion 
W’hieli we can arrive at is that the Reforms have doubled mortality in or 
emigration from the district in which they operate. 

I have only one other point to make. I think it was the Honourable 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar who started the characterisation of the administra¬ 
tion and complained that no progress had been effected after three- 
quarters of a century of British rule in the Santhal Parganas. He 
«poke of this as lurid comment on the character ot the British adminib- 
tration. He asked, “Is it that we are backward?” I take it that he 
did not mean by “ w'e ” he himself and his friends were backward. 1 
suppose he meant that the Santhal Parganas are backward. Now, we 
wore assured by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, the other 
day that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar is the President of the Indian National 
Congress and as such ho represents the whole opinion of India. That 
is correct, I think. Wc may then take him as the ideal embodiment 
of democratic sentiment. Tn that case I am sure therefore that he would 
be prepared to endorse any action taken by what is generally recognised 
as the most democratic country in the world, the United States of America. 
Has ho ever heard of the North American Indian? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: A very funny argument. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: Has he ever heard in what ways the North 
American Indian reacted to the advance of civilisation? Has he ever 
heard of the Revolt of Sitting Bull, a revolt which is an exact parallel 
to the revoli; of the Santhals in 1855? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: How is it parallel? 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: It is parallel in this way, that all primitive and 
■aboriginal tribes are incapable of assimilating what we consider civilisation. 

Lala La]pat Rai: Leave them alone. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: The progress of citilisation in America has 
resulted in the extinction pf whole tribes of North American Indians. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: it voluntary extinction? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member does not give 
^ay. 
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Mr. H. 0. Oreenileld: It was due chiefly to deterioration. 1 adn^iit that 
it was partly due to actual warfare but a great deal was due to deterioration. 

Mr. B. K. Shamniikham Ohetty:«Contact with whites. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: And in the Santhal Parganas I am told it is 
due to contact with Bengalis. The point 1 want to make is that the 
United States have realised that even the ideal democratic civilisation 
of the United States cannot be applied to a primitive and backward race 
and, Sir, they have acted very similar to the manner in which the British 
administration has acled in the Santhal Parganas. They have formecj 
an Indian Reserve in which ordinary settlers are not allowed to 
^ enter and obtain land; and that, Sir, is the only slej) that 

could have been taken to save tho North Ainoriccm Indian from extinction. 
It is a fact that one observes in relation to an;y primitive tribe, whctlier 
in India or America, in regard to the Bushmen of Australia and in fact 
in every country of the world. It is not a peculiarity of the British ad¬ 
ministration, and I submit that my Honourable friends on the other side, 
if they are so imbued with democratic sentiment as they state, will re¬ 
cognize that it is necessary to protect backward and primitive races from 
the ordinary operations of civilized administration. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Bt^rar Representative) * Sir, it was asserted by one 
of the speakers that the motiv(‘ which underlies the motion and actuates 
those who have moved the Resolution and supported it is somewhat of a 
sordid nature. I w^ant to refute that argumt'nt by telling them that there 
IS a better motive, and a motive which can bo appreciated by the TVlembers 
on the opposite Benches if they agree to follow my arguments a bit more 
seriously. These scheduled tracts and similar other tracts, where a civi¬ 
lized form of administration does not exist, are in mv opinion so many breed¬ 
ing grounds for the germs of despotism to grow^ and it is with a view to kill 
those genns of despotism and the consequent fell disease v hieh has been 
ea1:ing into the vitals of the entire bodv politic of this country tliat we 
are actually driven to move these Resolutions and call upon the Govern¬ 
ment to introduce a civilized form of administration in these tracts. If 
you really want to have this counir^^ properly governed in a civilized way 
one of the osscnTial conditions in my opinion is to see that there is no 
tract in this country where the ofljcers can catch the contagion of or get 
the opportunity of training tlumsclvcs in despotism. So long 
as tracis of this kind arc in existence where they can learn to become 
tyrants and despots it will be impossible for the Government to supply 
this country wdth a type of administrator under whom a responsible form 
of government can grow. That is one of the reasons whv we insist lhat 
the Government should annihilate all those forms of administration which 
do not recognize any civilized forms or methods. That is the main reason 
for moving this Resolution. It has been said again and again that Govern¬ 
ment are very desirous of giving a fair opportunity to this coui\try to 
develop self-governing institutions on the lines of, self-governing nations. 
What I want to say is this. If that is possible only by having a suitable 
type of administrator trained in the habit of responsible systems of govern¬ 
ment, then the first condition necessary is that he should not have any 
opportimAy of forming an attachment for the system of administration 
which prevails in these scheduled tracts. That is one reason why we 
move these Besolutions. 

There is a second reason besides this for me to get up and support it. 
''There is an amendment to include the tract of Sambalpur also in tllis 
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Besolution. Now, it may be known to this House that Sambalpur was- 
once a district of the Central Provinq^s, and when that district wm tons- 
feired to Bengal, it was practically on the same level as the district of 
Mandla in the Central Provinces. Sir, when the Qrovemment of India. 
Act came into force, the district of Mandla was for some time exempted 
from the operation of that Act, but within five years the Central Provinces 
Govemmeift thought that the district was sufficiently advanced and com¬ 
petent to enjoy the privileges under the Government of India Act, and 
now the district of Mandla is given the same privileges which every other 
district of. the Central Provinces enjoys under the Government of India 
Act. It is strange to find that with regard to the district of Sambalpur, 
which has been taken away from us and joined on to Bengal first and 
to Bihar later, the Government of India do not think that it is yet 
capable of enjoying the same rights which the district of Mandla, which 
was sometime before on the same level as the district of Sambalpur, is 
now thought competent by the Government of the Central Provinces to 
enjoy. I really want to know whether its connection with Bengal or Bihar 
has made it more incompetent, or whether that district has become unfit 
for any other reason to progress sufficiently on the same lines on which 
the district of Mandla has found it possible to progress and to become 
fit; I fail to see absolutely any reason whatsoever to exclude that district 
from the operation of the Government of India Act, when other similar 
districts in the Central Provinces have been found fit to enjoy those 
privileges. This is another reason why I support the amendment moved 
by my friend, Mr. B. Das. 

Sir, in the end I want to bring to the notice of this House the very 
false, fantastic and misleading nature of the analogy which has been drawn 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Greenfield, who hails from the same pro¬ 
vince as I do, between the residents of the Santhal Parganas and the 
North American Indians. I do not think that there is any justification 
whatsoever even for those who are responsible for the Government of the 
United States to treat the North American Indians in the manner they 
have done in the past or in the manner they are doing to-day, and it does 
not behove anybody to look up to those things os fit and desirable prece¬ 
dents; it does not behove the Government of India to look up to those 
precedents for perpetuating the tyranny in this country. If the Government 
of India want to set a better example, they should rather think that 
there is absolutely no harm whatsoever in extending civilized forms of 
government to these people and thus they should teach a lesson to the 
other countries *to extend better rights to the people on whom they have 
in sheer ignorance and arrogance been looking down for so many years as 
barbarous people, unassimilable, as they call it, to the cultured races of 
the world. I earnestly appeal to Honourable Members opposite and affirm 
that if you are inclined to treat them as fit ,to enjoy an equal status and 
confer the same, you will find them to be your equals and compeers in 
no time; if you are determined to treat them as primitive, they will be 
azmihilated. The processes by which they are being gradually annihilated 
elscwbere ought not to be made an argument or looked upon as precedenta 
lor jtMrifving and perpetuating a similar soit of tyranny in this land. We 
want to do away with tyranny, and we shall work for it whether you wish 
it or not. 

(Sevtol Bonomrable Members moved that the ijfiestion be put.) 
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Hr. Froaldoilt: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Xnnar Qanganand Sinha ; Sir, the arguments that have been put 
iorward by my Honourable friends on the official Benches are all stale 
^arguments repeated times without number by many other Government 
•officials. Some of these arguments have alre^y been replied to on the 
floor of the House by the various Honourable Members who have preceded 
me, and I will only reply to such of them as have not been touched upon 
hy other speakers. 

The Honourable the Home Member has said that by notifications that 
have been issued and enactments that have been enacted long ago they 
are justified—if that be the only justification—^in including the sections 
that we find now in the Government of India Act and from the opera¬ 
tion of which I seek to have the Sanlhal Parganas and other tracts 
removed by this Besolution. Well, Sir, I really could not understand 
what the Honourable the Home Member implied by it. Does he want 
to perpetuate a thing which, bad in its inception, has had its bad effects 
ever since it came into being? If he does so, I do not know what to 
say. But after hearing Honourable Members here, can he, I ask, get 
up and say that these laws which he enacted are for the good of the 
people of the tracts? If they are not, I say at least remove such por¬ 
tions from the operation of those sections as are meant to be removed 
by the Besolution and the amendments that have been moved here. 

The other point that was urged by the Honourable the Horne Member 
was that the agitation for such removal was carried on not by Snnthals 
but by outsiders with a view to acquire land or with a view to profit 
in the legal profession or for similar other reasons. I would in this con¬ 
nection do nothing more than remind the Honourable the Home Member 
of what the Honourable Mr. Ganesh Datta Singh, one of the Ministers 
of Bihar, said in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on this sub¬ 
ject. On the 7th of December, 1922, he said: 

Now, Sir, it is a fact that in the Santhal Parganas there are not only Santhals, 
“but it is the home of the most civilised people of India, the Bengalis. Among the 
Itenthals may be counted liord Sinha and Sir Snrendra Nath Bl^nerji who have got 
their houses there. 

Further on, he says: 

“ Here, I may say the peculiarity of the law is this that it is not applicable to 
men but applicable to land. It is not with regard to a certain class of men what¬ 
ever their qualifications may be that they are governed by special law but because 
thejr live in that land and within that boundary they will have to be under that law. 
So it is only the question of land. If you live in the Santhal Parganas, you will 
have to be subject to that procedure.**^ 

And then he goes on to describe the various civilising elements that exist 
in the Santhi Parganas. Now, Sir, this is the opinion of one who 
has a voice in the Government of Bihar and Orissa. Even when he 
^oke it he had a voice in the Government^ of Bihar and Orissa- The 
envision which was taken on this Resolution will further enlighten 
Honourable Members. Those gentlemen who voted lor the Besolution 
on the subjeit, which ran in the^ same strwn in which my Besolution 
were 88; 20 ipoted Against it, and those 20 geptlemen who we^ 
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against it were all officials of the Government. All the non-offioiala 
including the Ministers voted for the Eesolution. That will at once 
satisfy the Honourable Member that the feeling in Bihar is very acute 
so far as this question is concerned. 

When he spoke of Santhals not being| concerned with the agitation, 
I thought of reminding the Honourable the Home Member of the memo¬ 
rial that was submitted to Ilis Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, in 1925, containing 13,000 signatures, of Santhals as well as non- 
Santhals. I have got the draft of the memorial with me, here. 

Sir, I am not a lawyer, and my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, the 
Mover of the amendment, is not a lawyer either, and my friend, Mr. 
Bam Narayan Singh, though at one time a lawyer, is no longer practis¬ 
ing; BO, we cannot be accused of self-interest when we plead the cause 
of the Santhal Pargnnas in this House. If the Honourable the Home 
Member insinuated motives, 1 would say in return that the Government 
ore in love with the despotic form of administration they have there- I 
W'ould say that they do not like that the district should be free from the 
administration which makes the people slaves; I W’ould say that they 
take revenge on them for rebellions. 

Much was said, Sir, of Mr. Cleveland’s services to the Santhal Par- 
ganas. They were splendid services at one time, I admit; but I ask the 
Honourable Homo Member, has the Government retained tlie arrange¬ 
ments of Mr. Cleveland? Are the present arrangements the same as 
Mr. Cleveland wanted them to be or established in his own time? They 
have been considerably changed, Sir, by the Begulations of 1796, and the 
authority and the power that was once vested in the Panchaynts has been 
taken away by those Begulations, and they arc governed practically not 
by the Panchaynts but by the agents of the Government in one form or 
other, call it by whatever name you may like. The substance has been 
taken away and they have retained the shadow. 

Now, Sir, with regard to representation, I fail to understand when 
they are capable* of sending representatives to the Assembly and to the 
local Council, why should they be incapable of sending representatives 
to the District Boards. 

With regard to the statistics that have been quoted by my Honourable 
friend opposite' I want to make it clear that I am concerned with the 
laws. Here in the Bihar and Orissa Census of India, 1921, page 28, I find 
it stated that the number of births over deaths for these 10 years was 
1,91,000 and the rate of growth of the population was again only pre¬ 
vented from being much higher than it actually was by emigration. Now, 
Sir, even if my figures be incorrect, and the figures quoted by my 
Honourable frienfl opposite be correct, I do not «ee how the force of 
my argument oan he taken away by that fact? 

Before I sit down I must refer to the amendments that have been 
moved by my HonouraWe friends. The amendment of Mr. Earn 
Narayan Singh includes Cnota Nagpur, the district of filjunbalpiir and 
the Santhal Parganas. The amendment of Mr. B* Pas includes the^ 
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Chota Nagpur Division, the district of Angul, Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas. I would accept the more comprehensive Kesolution of Mr. 
B. Das and vote for it although it is not very happily worded. In the 
last part of the amendment it reads: ‘‘to amend the Schedules of Ule 
Act accordingly”. ‘The Act,* I suppose, means the Scheduled Districts 
Act for with reference to the context it cannot mean the Government of 
India Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, before this House 
commits itself to what 1 am afraid would be an unwise step, for it 
is always imwiso to pass a Resolution where it is unnecessary, I should 
like to draw their attention to the fact that one of the motions on 
the paper, and of course 1 am not quite sure which will be put, refers 
to the withdrawal of section 71 from certain districts. The difficulty of 
dealing with all these very widely differenl tracts in a simple debate 
has made it hard to keep the debate as clear as I should have lilced. I 
may point out that section 71 does not apply to Chota Na^rpur. ]t does 
not apply to Sambalpur- Therefore, that part of the Resolution has 
already been met, and I would suggest that the House should be 
cautious before it adopts a Resolution recominondiiig a course which is 
not necessary. I may also point out, to clear the issue there, that 
in Chota Nagi)ur the laws arc the la^s passed by the Legislative Council- 
Iliore are no special laws in force in Chota Nagpur other than laws 
which have been passed by the ordinary Legislative Council outside 
certain special tracts; and I believe that is the same in Sambalpur, 
with the exception of three zamindaris which are a third of the district. In 
the rest of the district—T dare say Mr Anoy will be able to bear me 
out—the law is the' sfimc as in the neighbouring district of the Central 
Provinces So as regards the Chota Nagpur Division and Sambalpur I 
reaU\ have a very small case to meet- 

As regards the Santhal Parganas, the matter has been argued at 
considerable length and much interest has been displayed by Honourable 
Members I should at once like to say that I trust they do not think 
that the debate has been conducted in any other way than debates are 
normally conducted in this House If anybody has felt hurt on the 
other side by references to pleaders I beg they will accept my assurances 
that no one has any desire to deride or laugh at that profession, a pro¬ 
fession of the highest distinction. I beg that if any have felt hurt they 
will treat it I am sure as used in debate much as the expression 
‘‘sundried bureaucrats”. I should beg of the House to regard these inter¬ 
changes as “Pickwickian**. 

I was a little surprised when I heard my Honourable friend Mr. Sri¬ 
nivasa Iyengar taking his line on this Resolution. It really was a very 
remarkable thing that Government should bo attacked because the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act contains a section regarding b'ackward tracts. It 
was suggested that by the mere fact that we had recognised there were 
backward tracts in India we were trying to get up evidence to show that 
India was not fit for self-government. Now, Sir, that really is rather a 
poor argument. It is the very existence of the power to declare tracts 
backward that enables us to move forward at all. Surely there is no^ 
cma in this House who seriously contends that there are no backwai^ 
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tracts in India and that the state of civilisation is the same all over India. 

Honoiarable Members really believe that it would be possible, in 
oSrtain parts of the country, on our Frontiers and in many other parts, 
to extend the same political advance as is possible in other parts of the 
country? (Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: "‘Ask Sir Abdul Qaiyum.*') If 
Honourable Members really are prepared to argue seriou^y that the 
state of civilisation in all parts of the country is the same, well, all 1 
•can say is that 1 am somewhat surprised. 

I was .interested to hear my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar observe 
that he had no use for historical research. I quite agree with him—I 
gather that he has none. Sir, I will leave him to his virginal isolation 
m that matter. I have a great respetet for historical reseEiTch, and his¬ 
torical research demonstrates to the full the necessity of the policy that 
has been adopted in the Santhal Parganas* I would ask the House 
however to observe that I have no desire whatever to defend or attempt 
to defend the extent of the restriction. What I am here to defend to-day 
is the power to restrict, and I do contend that there is a cose for special 
laws in the Santhal Parganas What the measure of those laws may be 
is a matter that ought to bo agitated not here but with the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. The only point I have to make here and to defend really is that. 

Mr. Joshi demanded from me to do two or three things, and if I may 
have just two or three minutes more, Sir, I shall attempt to deal briefly 
with them. Mr. Joshi always appears in this House as the champion of 
the oppressed on all occasions. He says ''What have you done with 
regard to moneylenders?” But when we ask him for his support on 
tnese matters we do not get it. Now, Sir, he said ‘‘What has the 
»0oVemment done^ You say the Mahajan is rife in the Santhal Par¬ 
ganas; why did you not do something?” Well, Sir, we have done 
aomething and did it fifty years ago By section 6 of Kegulation III 
of 1872 it is laid down that interest on any debt or liability for a period 
exceeding one year shall not be decreed at a higher rate than two per 
cent, per mensem and no compound interest arising from any inter¬ 
mediate adjustments of account shall be decreed. It is laid down that 
the total interest decreed on it shall never exceed one-fourth of the prin¬ 
cipal sum if the period be not more than one year. I think those who 
have listened to me fairly will admit that those are Begulations which 
are a considerable restriction on the ordinary law of debts in this country. 
I beg the Ho'hse will listen to nxe on that point with attention. 

Then it was swd, what we had done to stop transfers? Baiyati rights 
are transferable only in a small portion of the district—about 250 square 
miles—along the borders of Birbhum. Midnapore and Murshidabad. In 
this area, which is inhabited mostly by Bengalis, transfers had been so 
frequent as to constitute a custom which had been recognised by the 
Government and the settlement officer. But later on the matter became 
so serious that first the local courts and then the Government found it 
neooiBary to deplare all transfers not clearly covered bv the settlement 
record to be illbgal. Thei^fore, in the greater part of the district trani|- 
fers Are forbidden, and in a particular tract they are only lollowed if they 
are supported by old tiecords. I do beg this House to approach this 
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Eesolution, when it comes to voting, very seriously. It was not neces¬ 
sary for me and I am not contending that all those restrictions are neces¬ 
sary. But I do contend that this House will be very \\rung indeed and 
would fail in its duty if it did not admit that powers of restriction ap^ 
modification are essential in these tracts. 

Hr. President : Order, order. The original question was. 

“ That the following Hesolntion be adopted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to th« Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take steps to bring about the withdrawal of the Santhal 
Par^anas District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the c^papittion of 
sections 52-A and 71 of the Government of India Act, 1919, Aiki so to 
amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, as to omit from it TII—^The 
Santhal Parganas’ occurring in Part ITT under the head ‘Scheduled Districts, 
Bengal ’ of the First Schedule of the Act.* ” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following ho substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the (Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring about the withdrawal of the 
Chota Nagpur Divi'^ion, the districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of eection 
52-A, sub-section (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, and to amend 
the Schedules of the Act accordingly.’ ” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The Assembly divided: 
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Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chmdra. 
Singh. Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

S'ngh, Mr. Ram Narsyan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir dahibzada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Priuco 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar<ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 
f Qppal^wami. 

Ayymngar, Mr. V. K. A. ilravamudha. 
Shore, J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Glow, Mr. A. G. 

Goatmaii, Mr. J. 

Cocke. Mr- H. G. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnetl, Mr. J. M. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Haich, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. • 

Howell, Mr. E. B 

The motion was adopted. 


Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Bisaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendxa 
Nath. 

Muddimaii, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr, A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Buthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Tonkinson. Mr. H. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


(Haji Abdoola Haroon was called on to move his Eesolution re reduc¬ 
tion of postal rates, but was absent.) 

EESOLUTION RE IMPEOVEMENT AND EXPANSION OF BANKING 

FACILITIES. 

* Hr. Sarabhai NiSSRChand HaJi (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Sir, I beg to move the Eesolution which runs as follows: 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Commis¬ 
sion consisting of a majority of Indian members with an Indian Chairman be appointed 
to investigate the present position of the banking institutions, facilities and condi¬ 
tions in India and to make recommendations for their improvement and expansion, 
with particulai reference to the provision in adequate quantity and appropriate form 
of the capital nr finance necessary for the development of the industriM and agricul- 
iture of India.** 

Sir, in moving this Tlesolution I would particularly draw the attention 
of this Honourable House to the fact that in a sense this Eesolution falls 
into two parts. Primarily what is wianted is that an enquiry be institill^ 
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rto study the banking position as it is to-day in order that we might make 
M all-round progress not merely in banking, but as a result of develop¬ 
ment in banking, in our industrial and lagricultural life us well and in 
so far as stress is laid here, in the Besolution, on the particular reference 
to the provision of necessary capital for industries and agriculture 1 should 
like it to be understood that it is not my intention to limit the scope of 
tne enquiry merely to the industrial and agricultural roquircnienls ol India, 
but 1 would be quite willing to have it wide enough to include co-operative 
.banking as weU, though, of course, in this connection it will have to 
be remembered that the subject of co-operation was gone into by a Tom- 
mittoe about 10 years ago, and if it is thought desirable to have a further 
enquiry into this aspect of the subject as well, I shall have no particular 
•objection. 

Coming now to the subject-matter of Ihe Resolution. 1 would state 
that the paucity of necessary capital in this country has been a well 
marked feature of its economic life for many years; as a matter of fact, 
that question dates back to the days when educated Indians began to 
take an inlerest in the ('C(jnomic iife of the country. As early as 1890 the 
late Mahadev Govind Ranade, who, as >ou are all aware, was the first 
Indian to study in a ])roper manner the various economic problems relating 
to India, in his address before the firsk Industrial Conference of 1890 
stated: 

“ No fact in the economic condition of this country arrests more forcibly our 
attention than the contrast presented by the hoards of unused capital stored up in the 
vaultiS of the Presidency and other exchange hanks and the high premium Govern¬ 
ment securities command on the one side and on the other the utter paralysis of 
industry in rural India due to the poverty of the resources of the classes engaged 
in the production of wealth. It would appear as if some impenetrable barrier mter- 
'cepted the overflow of wealth and liarred the channels of communication between the 
reservoirs of capital and the parched fields of industry dried up for want of the 
wealth-bearing and fertilising moisture.’^ 

This want of communication between the capital of this country and its 
industries has been so remarkable a feature that it has been touched upon 
at practically every Indian Industrial Conference that has been held since 
the first one of 1890, and pointed attention was drawn to the subject as 
late as last Christmas in Calcutta when the Indian Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Congress held its sittings. As a matter of fact I should say 
hero that my Resolution is mainly based upon the recommendation made 
by this Congress in a resolution passed by it during its sittings. That, 
‘Sir, is the feeling of the non-official industrinl and commercial community 
•on the subject of Indian banks. That an inquiry was necessary has been 
admitted by a number of Commissions upon which eminent Indians sat 
with their non-Indian colleagues The Chamberlain Commission on Cur¬ 
rency recommended in 1914 that an inquiry should be instituted. This 
subject was taken up in greater detail by the Industrial Commission who 
recommend the following procedure. They state : 


** We ask therefore for the appointment at the earliest possible date of an expert 
•oommittee to consider what additional banking facilities are necessary for the initial 
and for the current financing of industries, what form of Government assistance or 
'Control will be required to ensure their extension on sound lines as widely as possible 
'throughout the country and whether they should be of provincial or of imperil scope 
jrjj^ether botli these forms might not be combined in a group of institutions working 
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Those were the recommendations of the Eeporfc of the Industrial Corni- 
mission. In this connection I should like to draw the attention of the 
House to the paragraphs added to the Eoport on this subject by the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It is necessary in order that 
we might fully appreciate the importance of what I am going to read out 
now that we should take into account the atmosphere in the business 
world of Indita immediately preceding the recommendations of this Eeport. 
As you are aware, in the period immediately preceding the one in whichi 
the Eeport was written came the bank failures in India. I do not propose 
in the course of my speech this afternoon to raise the question as to why 
the banks failed I think I owe it to the House to make it clear now 
that we arc asking for an enquiry into the banking problems of India, 
and if there has been failure that failure has not been due to the inherent 
inefficiency of Indian banking organizations or of Indians in the manage¬ 
ment thereof, but it has been due to various circumstances which have 
been summed up shortly by the Government Committee appointed in the 
Punjab in order to study the causes of these failures. The Committee^ 
HS a result of their inquiry, found: 

“ All the evidence produced before us insisted on the want of business knowledge^ 
and experience in company promoters, managers and staff as a primary cause of failure. 
There are few competent managers either of banks or of industrial concerns; conse- 
qently egregious blunders were made and some of the so-called dishonesty seems to us. 
very like ignorance, much of it v,&8 due to anxiety to cloak losses.’* 

This ignorance was no doubt inevitable in the early period of bank flota¬ 
tions in this country. But let us no more Lear either in this House 
or outside of the motives which are behind the activities of Indians in 
the development of their banking organizations. Before I finish this 
subject there is one thing I would like to draw attention to, and that 
is the summing up of the Committee in connection with the assistance 
that should have been afforded to some at least of the Indian banks 
in those days by other banks in this country. The finding of this Com¬ 
mittee on this subject is rather interesting and with your permission. Sir, 

I will quote it: 

** Speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse can be referred to two funda¬ 
mental causes, the inexperience and the defects of the machinery inevitable to the 
starting of every new venture, and %»condly a lack of palliation or remedial action 
such as a Government or agency that is State-supported provincial 

bank, might supply.’” 

I hope aftei^ these findings of such an authoritative crommittee as the 
Punjab Inquiry Conunittee it will no longer be necessary in future for 
Indians to complain that at critioal moments in'the lives of their com¬ 
mercial ventures Government or Government agencies failed to come to- 
their rescue. That much. Sir, witli regard to the Induslarial Commission 
and its strong recommendation that a banking inquiry should be instituted. 
Follo\Mng this we find in the proceedings of the last Imperial Legislative 
Council a Eesolution by the Honourable Eao Bahadur B. N. Sarma, now 
Sts Narasimha Sarma, regarding the organization and development of 
the banking system <k the country. In this Eesolution, ffir Narasimha 
Sarma asked for a committee to study the subject and to recommend 
measures needed for organizing and developing the banking system of 
the country. The importance of thi^^ Eesolution lies in this fact, Sl». 
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tfchat on behalf of Government it was stated by the Honourable Mr. 
Howaid—I am quoting his exact words: 

The Government are ready to agree, as far as industrial banking goes, that a 
Committee should be appointed. Its composition has not been considered, and that 
will have to be carefully thought out. It was proposed that it should bo an expert 
Committee. The Government are quite ready to make such grant as may be necessary 
for that purpose.” 

This was, Sir, in 1919, and yet that Committee for which practically 
everything seemed to be ready has not yet met. Not baffled by the in¬ 
difference of the Government on this subject, in 1923 the Honourable 
Mr. V. G. Kale moved in the Council of State a Eesolytion as follows: 

“This Council recommends to the Gkivernor General in Council that he should he 

? leased to give effect at as early a date as practicable *to the recommendation of the 
ndian Industrial Commission relating to an inquiry at the hands of an expert Com- 
■mittee of the question of industrial finance and industrial banks.” 

This motion. Sir, was adopted by the Council of State, and yet no action 
seems to have been taken. It appears, Sir, that it has been—owing to 
what reasons I do nut know—always the intention of the Government to 
postpone an investigation into this subject. Whenever they are very 
hard pressed for a reply, I know they give a guarantee, as they did in 
1919, that an inquiry will be iustituied imrnediiatcly, and depending upon 
the fact that public memories are short, llie\ relapse into inactivity 
(Hear, hoar) until after three or four years some Member of the House 
moves a Kesolution. Then the promise is rciieated and again nothing is 
done. But this subject has recently come to a bead, and I hope it will 
not be possible for the Government Benches, and 1 hope the Honourable 
House will make it difficult for the Government Benches, to postpone 
an^- longer the consideration of this most important economic subject. 
When the External Capital Committee was appointed, as I have said 
before, the subject came once more to the forefront, and all that 1 seek 
now' is to suggest to the Government that the course recommended by 
the External Capital Committee, of which the Honourable the Finance 
Member was himself a Member, should be adopted. The External Capital 
Committee, in going through the various aspects of the question of foreign 
capital in India, found that India already possesses a largo store of 
potential capital, but much of it is unprodactively locked up in bullion 
'and jewellery. As a general principle wq should like to eniphnsizo tliat 
the real solution of the problem—^that is the problem of liquid money— 
lies in the encouragement of Indian investment and the development of 
India’s internal capital resources, and in order that the internal resources 
«of India may be developed, the suggestions put forward before this Com- 
g ^ ^ mittee were considered by them and they made recommenda¬ 
tions in connection with these suggestions. They say: 

“ Many suggestions have been received by us for the development of the internal 
‘Capital of the country, but they are generally of a technical character and wnuld 
require detailed expert examination before any opinion couldt be offered as to their 
'practicability. Co-ordination is required and a general survey should be undertaken 
to show what the position actually is and in what fields further progress can be 
effected.” 

Thi^ is exactly what my Eesolution seeks to do. In the course of thftir 
recommendation the External Capital Committee suggested that before an 
•all-Tndia enquiry was instituted, the Government should gather the opinions 
of the different Governments in the country as also the opinion of the public 
im general. Now, fortunately for uke, all these opinions have been received 
l>y the Government and they were laid before this House about 8 or 10 
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days ago. Now, I maintain, is the time when a Committee should be* 
appointed because now you have got what the External Capital Committee 
suggested you should obt6dn before you set forth upon an enquii^. Youi 
have the opinions of the different Governments; you have the opinions of 
the Imperial Bank of India and of various publicists who are interested in 
this subject. It should no longer be possible to say now that postponement 
would further the economic interests of India. As a matter of fact, Sir, 
from quite an imexpected quarter I have found support for the recom¬ 
mendation which T propose to make. I find in the published volumes of 
the Boyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, Mr. Strong, the 
American expert. Governor of the Federal Bank, who gave evidence before 
the Commission, states—and I would particularly draw the attention of 
this House to the fact that he was speaking in connection with the ques¬ 
tion of a Beserve Bank in this country: 

“ In considering the subject of hanking m India, I would like to describe first my 
feeling about the general principles which apply to the reorganisation of banking as 
distinct from purely monetary problems. I would liken it, if you please, first to the 
construction of a foundation for a superstructure, and the foundation for a central 
banking system in India to my mmd must be carefully introduced among and inter¬ 
woven with the existing hanking practices, the existing customs of business, the* 
existing methods of Government in managing its fiscal affairs and the existing business 
that India conducts, but that it should not he applied, as was done to a considerable* 
extent in America, as,a sort of forced readjustment of methods. If this foundation 
upon which the superstructure of a great bank of issue is to be erected in India is 
not a secure one, if the concrete, in other words, has not had time to set and the com¬ 
pleted superstructure is built upon that foundation, the superstructure is liable to* 
weaken, settle and possibly crack or fall.” 

It is thurefore necesbary now that wo are going to consider shortly the 
question of the establishment of a Beserve Bank, to my mind before we 
commit ourselves to any policy with regard to the Reseive Bank that we 
should have nt least, if not a thorough establishment of the banking industry 
in India, at least an investigation into the possibility of a thorough estab¬ 
lishment so that we might not have in banking what we have got unfor¬ 
tunately on the administrative side, namely, a top-heavy machinery, fir 
Beserve Bank for six Indian banka I This subject was largely discussed at 
the time when the Reserve Bank Bill was circulated for opinion So I do 
not propose to take any more of the time of the House in connection with 
that subject. But I wduld strongly urge upon you the necessity of having 
the proper foundations laid by the development of Indian banking for the* 
construction of a superstructure of the Reserve Bank in order that the build¬ 
ing may not in future crack or fall. 

, That much. Sir, wdth regard to the suggestions made from various 
quartern to the Government of India as regards the appvointment of a Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee. Now the questfon that next arises is, what exactly 
is it that this Committee is going to do? It has, I beg to submit, a vast 
area to examine and most far-reaching conclusions to recommend. As my 
Resolution suggests, the enquiry should examine the banking institutions, 
the banking facilities and the banking conditions in this country, and recom- 
lilnd measiiros to develop them. Now the banking institutions of this 
country may be divided ^into six main divisions. First of all T would put 
the Indian joint stock banks, secondly, the exchange banks, thirdly, the 
industrial banks, fourthly the co-operative banks, fifthly the fi^grioultural 
banks, and finally the indigenotn banl^, at rather the indigenous haidce^. 
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These six form to my mind a complete whole, in so far as the existing 
Indian banking institutions are concerned, and a little glance at each one 
of them will, I am sure, convince this Honourable House that an enquiry 
is required if we are at all to develop along sound economic lines. Let us 
first of all examine the question of Indian Joint Stock Bunks 1 have just 
got a few figures to show how very backward we are m connection with 
banking in this country as compared with other countries. We find that 
this large country v^ith its huge population has only 350 banka including 
their branches as against Australia which has 2,500, Canada 4,000. Japan 
6,000, the United Kingdom, approximately, 9,000, and the United States 
of America 35,000. The mere number, the smallness of the Indian figure, 
is sufficient to indicate very strongly that there must be something really 
the matter with the Indian banking organisation, and that some activity 
was necessary if any development was to take ])lace. The picture. Sir, is 
equally disappointing if wc look at the figures of the deposits of these banks 
or of their cash balances. I do not vish to weary the House with a long 
array of figures, but the figures to those who are interested are available 
in the Statistical Abstracts and other blue-books published bv the Govern¬ 
ment and would make some verv vholesome reading, wholesome in the 
sense that it removes all pre judgment that some of us might have with 
regard to all being well with the banks in ibis country. I find from a study 
of the figures that we are really no^^here and it is only in order that we 
might get some place in the banking world ihnt I recommend an enquiry 
which will investigate the problem and suggest methods for such develop¬ 
ment. 

That much. Sir, vith regard to the Indian banks Now as against that 
we find that the exchange banks in this country are doing a very good 
business as is showm by the fact that in 10 ^ears their number has grown 
from 11 in 1915 to 18 in 1924. And these banks have increased their 
deposits in India from 34 crores in 1915 to 71 crores in 1924. At the same 
time I would mention that so, far as their cash balances in India are con¬ 
cerned they showed in 1915, Rs. 8 crores as against 16 crores in 1924. This, 
Sir, is the progress made by these exchange banks within a space of 10 
years As against that w'hat do w^e find wdth regard to the joint stock banks 
about which I spoke a little while ago*^ Now, here I particularly keep the 
Imperial Bank out because I want to put the position of the Indian joint 
stock banks as against the exchange banka operating in this country In 
1915 the deposits with the Indian joint stock banks were 18 crores and in 
1924 they rose to 52 crores; but even that figure of 52 crores is nothing as 
compared with that of 71 crores in 1924 in the case of the exchange banks. 
As regards the cash balances of these Indian banks we find that they haff 
cash balances of 4 crores in 1914 and of 11 crores in 1924 There has no 
doubt been some progress but a progress at such a snail-like speed that it 
would take us generations before our banking ever becomes in its size an'y- 
thing like the banking of the countries whose figures of banks and their 
branches I have quoted. 

That much with regard to the exchange banks. Coming now. Sir, io 
the industrial banks. I find that there is* hardly an industrial bank in this 
country worth naming. So that it is a very sorry picture indeed. The 
oiuie of the other long-term credit banks, as I may call them, is not quite 
80 bad. There are a few agricultural banks, and, at a result of the activitiea 
of the Committee I mentioned before, there is a fair number of oo-operativa 
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baaks in this country, but their number and their deposits in view of the 
area they cater for are so meagre that I am sure no one in this country 
will be satisfied until someth)ng has been done to change the present state 
of afiairs. 

Lastly, Sir, 1 come to the indigenous banker who looks after the trsuie 
and commerce requirements of a large part of the country but who is so 
utterly ignored by the Government that it is not even possible to get from 
the statistics published the figure with regard to the number of these 
bankers in existence. No doubt once in ten years the census gives us the 
figure of the number of men who are engaged in the business of banking, 
establislunent of credit, exchange and insurance. Here, Sir, is a subject 
that shv)uld draw the particular attention of the Committee I suggest, and 
I think it is high time that something should be done in order that these 
bankers might be regard(‘d in a capacity which will make them more useful in 
the economic system of the country. As a matter of fact, Sir, from the figures 
that 1 looked up from the last Census Eeport, I find that the number of 
the8(‘ bankers is dwindling and that to(3 at a rapid rate; the fall from 1911 
to 1921 has been one of almost 18 per cent. Now, it is to my mind rather 
serious that these men who conduct or help to conduct the internal trade 
of the oountty' should have their numbers diminished. The External Capital 
Committee in considering the question of the indigenous banker seems to 
my mind to imagine that this indigenous banker is not likely to have any 
important place in the future economic scheme of the country. As a matter 
of fact to my mind he is the one banking asset we have got in this country 
and that not merely should nothing be done to wipe him out, but that 
measures should be taken—of course it wmII be for this Committee' to suggest 
what these measures should be—^but J do feel very strongly that measures 
should be taken in order that the indigenous banker mav come into his owm. 
Some sort of a scheme of co-ordination with tht' otlitT banks should be 
adopted bv w’hich the present dav mahajan or sowrar should be enabled to 
cast off all the etliical or rather non-ethical associations that go W'itli his 
name and to take his proper share in the banking scheme of this country. 

So much, Sir, wdth regard to the existing banking institutions in this 
country; and now I wdll come . . . 

ICr. President: The Honourable Member will agree that, considering 
the importance of the subject and considering also the fact that he ir, 
making his maiden speech, I have allowt'd him sufficient indulgence. He 
will now bring his remarks to a close 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: I shall presently do so. Sir. With regard 
tr the banking facilities and the banking conditions wffiich the Eescdiition 
reoommt'nds, should be examined by tJiis Committee, I am afraid as the 
subject is rather technical and as my time is up. I do not propose to go 
lajp various teobnioal matters connected with the clearing-house facilities, 
deposit facilities, investment facilities land so oh. But before I sit down 
with your permission, Sjr, I would like to draw particular attention of 
the House to the fact that the Besolution wants the personnel of the 
Commission to consist of an<dbdian majority with an Indian Chairmam 
It should not be necessary to put much stress on this subject, 
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l)ecause the feeling of this House on this matter is well known. It is not 
that we want to be parochial in the treatment, or rather in the study of 
a subject of such a technical nature as the present one. It is no doubt 
•necessary that we should have foreign help, and we will gladly welcome 
“it. So far as we are concerned, we do not mind whether the help comes 
from English experts, American experts or even Continental experts. 
Whatever and whoever the experts are, let them come and \vork in this 
“Country as colleagues of their Indian confreres but under an Indian Cluur- 
tnan in order that we might keep the spirit of the Commission national 
in outlook, and, I am sure. Sir, that it is not for the Bt nehes that have 
insisted upon the British spirit in the services—and that is the only 
justification for the steel frame,—it is not for those Benches to say that 
a Eesolution asking for an Indian majority and an Indian Chairman asks 
•for too mucli. I am quite sure. Sir, that constituted as I suggest, the 
Commission Sihould be, the problem of Indian banking will be solved in a 
manner which is likely to result in the best interests of India. With 
these words. Sir, I beg to move the Resolution standing in my name. 

Dr. L. E. Hyder (Agra Division. Muhammadan Rural): Mr. President, 
1 may say at the very outset that I have every svrnpathy with the Reso- 
hition which has been so eloquently moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Sarabhai. He has surveyed tlio whole banking })osition in a very 
^masterly manner. But while 1 do say these thing'>. Sir, 1 must point out 
lUat the inqiiirv which my Honourable triend demands would not be, so 
far as we are concerned, of very great us'e, unless we know first of all 
whaf anothiT inquiry has got to say about this matter. I rtfer to the 
case of agriculture, which is the premier industry oi India, whether you 
judge it by the size and wealth of the industry or whether you judge it 
by the total number of people engaged in it or whether yiu ayiply to it 
any other criterion which could be applied to any industry in India. 

Now, Sir, as I said, I have very great sympathy with the Resolution 
which has been moved by my Honourable friend, but I have to point out 
here that so long as that inquiry which deals with agricultural finance is 
not concluded and has not reported on tln\ particular matter which will 
figure very largely in such an inquiry as the one sugge‘>ted by my Honour¬ 
able friend, I think it would not be wise to proceed in thi' direction indicated 
’by my friend. Well, Sir, I have been interested very much in the sjieecli 
xielivered by my friend in regard to the indigenous hanker, and I must 
say that I am very much obliged to him because lie has cleared up the 
•ground for me as I really wondered what the equivalent of the indigenoUb 
banker would be whether the Indian moneylender or the Indian Sowcar. 
4nd side by side he referred to another aspect of the matter which 1 
think will receive the sympathy of every man who feels for the agricul¬ 
tural masses of India, and that was the co-operative side of banking. 
Well, Sir, if there is a diminution, as t hope the words of my friend will 
i:um out to be true, and if the atatistios are correct that there is a steady 
•Hiiminution in the number of indigenous bankers, T sav it is n matte t hr 
'Congratulation that there is such a diminution in number If, on thp 
other hand, there is an increase in the co-operative facilities which ar^ 
•within the reach of the agricultural classes of India, T say that that Is 
mat^jber for congratulation again. I do not think mv friend was quite 
Tight when he was comparing the development of banking in this counbi^ 
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FB measured by the total number of branchea established because there s 
another side of the matter also, that the banking facilities exist for trade, 
and industry and agriculture, and if these three, trade and industry and 
agriculture, are undeveloped, it is no use having any number of banking 
facilities because you will only be increasing the risk and retarding the 
movement which my Honourable friend has so much at heart. There 
are different provinces in India, Sir, and I may say, Sir, that some of the 
provinces are far ahead in this matter. 1 look at the face of my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. liangaswami Iyengar. Now, Sir, Madras might con¬ 
gratulate itself on its co-operative credit system. My friends from the 
Punjab, Sir, also are to be congratulated on trying their best to eliminate 
or rather to make the Indian banker give adequate service in an approved 
manner. They have done that, Sir, in these two provinces. But I was 
saying that you cannot judge it merely by the test of numbers, because, 
even though my iriend ha<^ pointed out that there has been a diminution 
in the number of indigenous bankers, still the bulk of the finance is 
BTipplied by the indigenous banker to the Indian agriculturist. My fnend, 
Mr. Aney, who knows quite a lot about his part of the world, must know 
that in that part of Berar from which he comes sometimes this finance 
is supplied by the Indian landlord or the Indian banker by advancing 
4 candies of cotton seed and getting 2 candies of cotton; and that 
measured in money works out to a rate of 200 per cent. Well, Sir, in sO’ 
far as the development of co-operative credit facilities in agriculture is 
driving out the indigenous banker, I was saying it is a matter on which 
we can feel pride. And with regard to the question raised as to the 
desirability of instituting an inquiry into the matter, I say that where we 
have waited so long we can wait still a few months more in order to take 
adequate stock of the facilities so far available and the remedies that 
will be suggested. 

Kr. B. Bai (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, two economists 
of this House have already taken part in this debate; we had two 
different points of view placed before us. It is high time that a layman’ 
intervened in this debate and brought forward the layman’s point of view 
in connection with the banking problem and the banking question in* 
India. My friend, Dr. Hyder, who is a member of the Agricultural Com¬ 
mission, asked us to wait a few'days more, a few months more, till the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is published, and then we 
ran go into .the banking question. As far as I remember, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has nothing to do with the real agriculturists 
of*the country. It is meant for the exporters and for the verv large 
farmers that may spring up in future in India. It is not meant to do 
anything for the a^oolturist class,—^the masses—and I do not know 
how far our waiting to read that Report will help agricultural banking. 
We have waited too long and to let you know how long we have waited' 
for this inquiry committee on hanking in India I will just read an extract* 
from my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva’s note wbjoh 
he, rttached to the Report of the Bxtemal Capital Committee. Mv friend 
Mr. Haji just now told that Ridustrial Cammission reeomfnsnded^ 
in 191B that such a^^ hanidng Jiguiry committee should be appointed. 
Thereafter Sir Narasimha Sarme moved a Resolution in the Legislative 
Council in 1019. In the note which my Honourable friend PandH Madmr 
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Mohan Malaviya attached to^ the External Capital Committee s Beport 
ho says:— 

It is a matter for real regret that notwithstanding the weighty recommendations 
referred to above, this question has not yet received from Government the attention 
which it so obviously deseives. Nothing more vitally affects the welfare of the people 
of India than the question of the healthy growth and expansion of national commerce 
and industries, andf nothing is more urgently needed to make that growth possible 
and to sustain it than a sound system of national banking and finance, which should 
take note of and provide for the financial needs of the people in all important branches 
of their commercial and industrial existence.*^ 

I think it is most opportune that we should discuss this matter io-da,v 
because the Currency Commission has recommended the establishment of 
a Keserve Bank with a subsidiary bank known as the ImperiaJ Bank for 
the country. If those two banks exist T do not know if the Government 
vnl\ ever set their machinery going to fonn a State Bank io finance the 
industry and agriculture of this country. So it is opportune that we 
should give our mandate to the Government that they should have such 
a banking committee, and tliat this committee’s decision sliould be taken 
into account before this TTouse comes to any decision on the formation 
of a Reserve Bank or a Central Bank for India. Sir, as everybody knows 
I am not in Jove with the Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr. Jaxnnadas M. Mehta: Is it in love with >ou or not? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not care if it is not in love with me. 1 am not in 
love with it. My Honourable friend. Sir Purshotamdas ^Phakurdas, in his 
able minute of dissent to the Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Curreney and Exchange, while discussing the suitability of the Imperial 
Bank of India, says: 

“ It is said that if the Impenn] Bank is developed into a Central Bank ^ the country 
would lose the benefit of the elaborate and wide-.spread organisation which has been 
set up through the length and breadth of India to make available to the community 
the increased commercial banking facilities which are so urgently needed and to assist 
in fostering among the people as a whole the habit of banking and investment’. I 
do not think that this necessarily follows; it is only nece.ssary to mention the model 
of the Bank of France, which successfully discharges both the functions of a Central 
Bank and those of ' the initiator of hanking facilities ’ through more than six hundred 
branches. It is admitted that in India none but a Stnfe-awrd hank has either found 
it possible systematically to develop branches, or is likely to be able to do so in future.” 

As I said, I am not in love with the Imperial Bank of India, yet I 
entirely agree with the observations of my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotrfimdas. The Imperial Bank to-day has a network 
of brancjies all over the country and if it likes it can afford facilities to 
the agricultural and co-operative banks and other limited banks in the 
country. In the meantime the Government propose to have another 
bank, the Reserve Bank, in which will be locked up Rs. 400 to 600 cronies 
to be sjient as they like, and where does then the development of industry 
and agriculture come in? 

My Honourable friend, Dr. Hyder, said that there has been something 
going on in co-operative agricultural banking. I have got the statistics of 
1928-24. It shows that something has been done, but the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment say that only 1‘48 per cent, of the people—I will just quote what 
they say: 

**On1y 1*46 per eeut. ef the iBopulatioii are members of' the co-operative societies, 
if we eonsider the rural population only 1*2 per cent; . . ^ ” 

Br.'Xi. ^der: Multiply it by 6. ^ 
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Mr. B. Bm: Lot it be 8 per cent. Is that enough? What is the 
capital invested in these banks? Es. 46 crores including investments and 
everything else. Does that satisfy the 800 millions of the people of India, 
leaving aside the big capitalists like our Honourable friends, Mr. Cocke, 
Fir Purshotaindas Thakurdas and Mr. Haji? The agriculturists we 270 
millions in India, and how much money is needed to develop their agri¬ 
cultural resources? 

I was reading that very interesting book by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Calvert. He is not here, but he is a member of the Agricultural 
Commission. 1 hope he will bear in mind what ho wrote in that book. 
He said that co-operation is the watchword of development of agriculture 
m any country. If that is so, the State ought to come forward and found 
.sufficient co-operative and agricultural banks so that people may not be 
at the mercy of the moneylender and the sinvoar. We know what these 
poor people pay? Every villager pays 24 to 86 per cent, interest while 
'Our money is locked up in the Imperial Bank of India and the Imperial 
Bunk does not pay any interest to the Government or to the tax-payer 
and it handles money annually to the tune of Es. 400 crores and enjoys 
the credit thereof. I will just quote an interesting passage from the 
Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Exchange on 
this. 

“The fact that Government balances held with .the Imperial Bank in India bore 
no interest, while funds held in London could be employed remuneratively in the 
money market, appears in the past to have led at times to unduly large accumulations 
hi funds in London.*' 

What happens? The Finance Member and the Government of India are 
only interested in maintaining the machinery of Government, 'l^hey want 
to collect certain taxes and to spend them on the administrative machin- 
-►ery of the country. They have no interest in developing the resources of 
-the country. So, there is that Imperial Bank, my old friend, where all 
.the money is deposited and if anything cannot be deposited, it goes to 
London so that my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett may manipulate 
it and get a little interest from the London money market to maintain 
143IS surplus Budget. But who thinks of the poor agriculturist, the poor 
tax-payer? You have ail their money and the State up to now has not 
devised any means to give State aid to the industrial and agricultural 
•development of the country. On the other hand, what do we find? When 
the Indian banks failed the State never extended any helping hand to 
them. Eeeerfbly no doubt wc have an instance where the Imperial Bank 
wound up a certain concern, namely, the Alliance Bank. But when the 
FeoploB* Bank and a Bank in Bombay—I forget its name —{An Honour- 
-able Member : ‘"The Specie Bank”) the Specie Bank failed, the Govern¬ 
ment gave no help and allowed those Indian-managed banks to be wiped 
• out. The State fe^t no concern in Indian banking then. That is not the 
‘Tight function of the State. The State must function so that the State 
"helps the banking institutions already existing and also helps the agricul¬ 
turist population and the rurstl population by building up co-operative 
'banks. I have seen the report to which my friend Mr. Haji referred re¬ 
garding co-operation but the co-operative societies are doing very little 
-work. The finances at their disposal are very little. They borrow money 
' from the Government at 6 per cent, and loan out at 9 per cent and 12 per 
voent. while the Imperial Bank gets all our money for nothing. If the 
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State works in the interest of the people it ought to finance these co-opera¬ 
tive banks and agricultural banks, so that the agriculturist may get his 
money at a low rate of interest to cultivate his land and money may be 
available for the development of the cottage industries. It is liigHy essen¬ 
tial that wo should have a committee to inquire into the banking system 
in India and before the Eeserve Bank comes into existence we must have 
a proper banking system in India. 

My friend Mr. Haji said that we might have Continental experts but 
Continental experts, like Contimntal steel, might deprecjate, so 1 ^\ould 
advise only British steel and British experts! 

Mr. H. G. Oocke (Bombay. European): The Honourable Member who 
has just sat down has given us a very interesting discourse on banking. I 
gather that he is neither a director nor a shareholder of the Imi'erial Bank. 
He seems to think that there is a greal field for development for the 
Imperial Bank and possibly if he is* asked to join the Board on some 
occasion he may be able to cam into practice wbat he has said but I am 
afraid be will find most of bk ideas when he comes to carr\ them out are 
not practical. Of course if the llcscrve Bank comes into existence, the 
Imperial Bank will become more of a commercial institution and it will 
have possibly more inducement and more inclinaticm to develop in com¬ 
mercial directions. Neither the Imperial Bank nor any other Bank is a 
philantlinypic institution and it is no good opening branches in all diroc- 
Tiions, if they are going to be a heavy burden on the working of the Bank. 
It is well known that the Imperial Bank has opened over a hundred 
branches in the last five years and it is equally well known that those 
branches are not likely to pay to any extent for some considerable time. 
If the Imperial Bank were to launch out still further with village banks, 
and so on, it would have to be heavily subsidised to do so. Possibly that 
is the idea of the Honourable Member. He wishes the Imperial Bank to 
be subsidised by Government more than it is already, that is to say, it is 
subsidised at present in that it gets Government money free of interest. 
One has really got to distinguish in a discussion of this sort between the 
agricultural bank and the commercial bank. The commercial bank is really 
needed in a town of some size and commercial development. 

Well, the Mover of this Besolution referred to the serious happenings to 
banks in 1913. I saw something of the banks that failed at that time and 
my investigations into the affairs of several of those banks revealed the 
fact that up to that date very little was known about banking manage¬ 
ment BO far as those institutions were concerned, and they failed because 
they were unsound, they were badly managed and they were far too much 
family concerns. One particular bank I remember hod about half a dozen 
large advances all made to concerns which were very nearly related to the 
bank itself; that is to say, the directors of the bank were directors of the 
various borrowing companies, and so on. Well, development of banking 
in that direction puts back the clock of banking a good many years and we 
do not want banking to go forward unless it is actually on sound lines. 

Whether the Commission which the Besolution recommends is neces¬ 
sary or desirable at the present time is a very open question. Personally 
I am inclined to agree with Dr. Hyder that the day of appointment certainly 
might be put off until the Agricyiltural Comrnissian have reported. The 
matter is very much bound up with the premier industry of the country,^ 
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namely, agcLculture, and that Commission is bound I take it to make 
certain recommendations with reference to agricultural banking. 

As regards commercial banking in cities I personally do not think that 
we have very much to complain of at the present time. 1 do not profess 
to be an expert in eigricultural banking and village banks, etc., but so far 
as banking in towns is concerned, particularly since the Imperial Bank 
launched out, I do not think that the people of this country have very much 
to complain about in that direction. 

It was said that the indigenous banker had been ignored by Government. 
But it is a very moot point whether that is not a very good thing. After all 
the indigenous bunker I take it is a man that lends out money at very 
high rates of interest with very little security. That is not banking but 
moneylending and I doubt if Government could help the indigenous banker 
to the benefit of the community.. It seems to me that co-operative banks 
are a sound development of modem times and the more they increase the 
better for the country. But as regards the ordinary moneylender I was 
very glad to hear that there had been a fall of 18 per cent, in the numbers 
of that class of banker between 1911 and 1921. 

I congratulate the Mover on his speech which was of particular 
interest, but 1 suggest to him that it might be desirable if he withdraws 
his Besolution and brings it up at a somewhat later date. 

Mr. V, K. A. Aravanmdlia Ayangar (Binance Department: Nominated 

♦ Official): Sir, some of my Honourable friends who voted on the adjourn¬ 
ment motion last Tuesday were doubtless actuated by the fact that Gov- 

< emment had no interesting business to put before them this week. I wish, 
Sir, you had told them that this week was intended for maiden speeches, 
tbm 1 think that would have altered the vote a little. So far as 1 am 

• oonceraed 1 wisii to take advantage of your offer this morning during the 
maiden speech of Mr. Shy am Narayan Singh to ask my friends on the 

> other side just to listen and not to heckle. Sir, the first point I want to 
make in connection with this Besolution is that the subject matter of the 
Besolution is covered to a considerable extent by the Currency and Beserve 
Bank Bill now before the Legislative Assembly. Let me explain, Sir, 
some aspects of the Beserve Bank Bill that the House has been asked to 
consider. The first step ’the Beserve Bank will have to take is to get into 
touch with all the banking systems in India and introduce a co-ordinated 
policy in regard to credit control. In order to assist the Beserve Bank 
when it comes into being, we are trying to get statistics of the various 
indigenous banks in India who are doing banking business or affording bank¬ 
ing facilities to the public. There is then the question of the extension of 
brvtooh banking. Some witnesses who came befcHre the Currency Com¬ 
mission said, It is all right that the Impei^ Bank has opened 100 
branches, but we thinjc that it should not continue to open further branches. 
It must first consdMate its poaftbo." There were others who said. 
What about 100 branches: thousands and tens of thousands are not 
sufficient for India.’* Whichever may be the correct course, the Imperial 
Bank wants first of all to know in what relation it stands to the Beserve 
Bank and the tax-payer. In the Beserve Bank Bill Government have put 
fojpfward certain proposalf to compensate the Imperiid Bank for some of 
t)ie loaaet which it inouas on the noa-paying branches and also to give the 

l^ank some inducement to continue the extensbn of thte banking facilities 
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which ihey-have initiated. There is again, Sir, the question of the promo¬ 
tion of the Bill habit and the grant of rediscount facilitiei^. What the 
Beserve Bank will do in these matters will go a long way to achieve the 
laudable object which the Honourable the Mover of the liesolution has in 
mind. It has been said, Sir, that the development of branch banking in 
India must come first smd that the Reserve Bank must come afterwards. 

In fact the Honourable the Mover quott d sometliing from the American 
^evidence to show that the question of branch banking should lirst be consi* 
derod before the Reserve Bank comes up. That evidence was quoted from 
that part of the evidence where Mr. Strong first began to develop the sub¬ 
ject. Lot me quote from a laier portion of the evidence. The Chairman 
put the question to him: 

“Speaking about the constitution of a Central Bank yesterday, you said a Central 
Bank is only possible where a highly organized money market exists. In regard to the 
«organized money market, 1 understand you refer to the system of a network of hanks, 
oi have you got something else in contemplation’’’ 

The reply was: 

*T say that the proper functioning of a Central Bank will require a money 
market in which it can function. It may not be necessary to create that in advance; 
wp had no hankers’ hills in New York when the Federal Reserve-banks were estab- 
.lished. As a necessary and collateral development of the operation of a Central Bank 
it would he well to promote the development of a type of money market in which 
that hank would easily function.’’ 

* Later on, Sii, he was asked another question, namely: 

“ You referred yesterday to the necessity that to have a properly functioning 
central hank there must he a money market. Would you agree that the establishment 
of a contra] hank is the best means of establishing such a money market, and that with- 
*out a central hank a money market cannot be properly developed.’’ 

The reply, Sir, was: 

“Yes; and it results in developments that are distortions of the money markets.** 

There is another point in connection with this branch banking business. 
Those who arc acquainted with the American crisis in 1907 will find how 
the absence of a central banking system involved a deplorable curtailment 
of production during that crisis. In fact in regard to one of the industries 
I was told that there was a curtailment of 40 per cent, in that year. The 
Currency Commission therefore was not unaware of the importance of the 
extension of banking facilities in India. When I was travelling to London 
with the Commission on the first day of my trip across the Continent in 
the beautiful P. and O. Tnail train, I was looking at the smiling fields and 
wonderful roads on the French country side. The Chairman quietly came 
along and asked me, “ Ayangar, what are you looking at?” I said I was 
wondering whether God made the country and man made the town. He 
said, ” Do you know what impression I bear after seeing your country and 
your people? It is this. If my labours on the Commission .will go even 
a little way towards making In^a produce her capital for productive pur¬ 
poses, in order to make roads, canals and bridges and making India a bit 
more happy to live in, then my labours on the Commission would not have 
Iteen in vain.” I claim. Sir, that the Beserve Bank Bill now before the 
public gives India the fullest opportunity to develop the Indian banking 
habit and the Indian banking facilities, and a consideration of the Besolu- 
lioii of the HonouraKe the Mover in advance of that Bill is, to use au 
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adjective which has been inaptly used by my Honourable friend Sup 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas in regard to the 18 penny ratio, “most un¬ 
natural ’(Applause.) 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, the Beso- 
lution recommends the appointment of a Commission—^probably the Hon¬ 
ourable the Mover has in mind a lioyal Commission—^for nothing less than 
that would inspire the confidence oJ, or impress the imagination of, the 
public and draw sufficient attention to the subject in these days when 
Commissions and Committees have become a new industry by themselves. 
What we want at present is not any lioyal Commissions or Committees 
to investigate the necessity of banking and industrial development, but 
one “honest” Commission which will change the heart of the Govern¬ 
ment, rather which would remove the present unsympathetic, irresponsive 
and irresponsilile Government of the country, for unless the Government 
make up their mind to take action and put the recommendations of the 
Commission into practice, it will be sheer waste of public funds to appoint 
a Commission. A lioyal Commission may tour round the country in 
special trains and eat dinners, record evidence, publish voluminous reports 
and might give opportunities to some of us here and outside to air our 
views and gain some advertisement. If the Government are really anxious 
to encourage indigenous banking or to introduce the best system of foreign 
banking they have got enough and ready-made information and materials 
in their official archives to take steps for the purpose. To keep the 
country merely talking and to delay and not to do any real work the 
appointment of a Commission, is a very good method. There is no use 
appointing a Commission unless it enjoys the confidence of the public, 
liiere is no use if it is a packed Commission with n personnel of the kind 
of the last Commission on Indian Currency and nPinance which was boy¬ 
cotted and which was more concerned with how Europe would be affected 
if a gold standard with gold currency is introduced in India or in China. 
We do not want a Commission to find out how the Exchange Banks and 
the Imperial Bank of India with foreign shareholders can find ways of 
exploiting India and to earn fat dividends. Nor should the enquiry be to 
find means for earning large dividends by the local banks either. What 
we want is to find out how banking facilities can be extended, to reduce 
high rates of interest in India and how Indians themselves can finance their 
commerce, industries and agriculture. 

I have perused the short smnmary of the correspondence which has 
psissed recently between the Government of India and the Managing Gov¬ 
ernors of the Imperial Bank of India on the proposals for Indian banking 
and monetary progress. It is rather curious that the Imperial Bank of 
India which competes freely with other banks should be called upon to 
express their opinion in such matters. It will be seen from that that iheir 
idea of Indian banJdllg is how the Imperial Bank of India can do more 
bueincss, for the Government say that they would “welcome the views 
of the Governors as to the desirability and possibility of a further extension 
of the branches” of the bank. Government are jlAeased to notiee “undue 
competition with existing joint stock banks” and “the possibilitv of co- 
ordinatiofi with the indigepous banking system of the country”. The ques¬ 
tion of the “system of remittance” is also touched upon; so also is the* 
i<lea of “extending the privileges of the Clearing Houses to private banks 
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of suitable status”. The Government really seenib anxious to push their 
loans and sccuiities and talk of development of ” Stock Exchanges 
dealing with industrial securities and development of investment through 
Savings Bank and Post Office Gash (Certificates.” The so-called advant¬ 
ages of the banks being free from restrietions placed on the business of 
the Imperial Bank are a myth. The Imperial Bank competes and while 
observing the letter breaks the spirit of these restrictions and thus com¬ 
petes with the joint stock bunks with the additional help of Government 
funds and the advantages of the prestige of its connection with the Gov¬ 
ernment. On the other hand the Imperial Bank in reply are only too 
anxious to open fresh Public Debt Offices to popularise Government loans 
and investment! How much dots it help or popularise indigenous bank¬ 
ing? The Commission must find means not Only to organise banking in¬ 
stitutions, not only of educating the people on the advantages of banking 
and of safe investments of ihejr tuie^ ^ bui it) educate also the "(Jfficials of 
the Government how to do their duty in helping the banking institutions 
4 pm service to the country. The ignorance of 

some of tlu' officials m the Local Governments is sometimes 
colossal. Here I shall, with your permission, Sir. digress a little to show 
how it is. The Indian Bank, Limited, Madras, applied to the Government 
of Madras to have institution included among the approved banks for 
the investment of funds of the local bodies, such as the District Municipali¬ 
ties and Local Boards I may add hero for the information of the House 
that this is one of the hanks included in the Schedule of 26 banks in India 
whose bills will be discounted by the tu‘w Beservt^ Bank of India when and if 
it is constituted. The Indian Bank, Limited, applied for this recognition in 
October 1924, hut the (rovemment of Madras have not yet made up their 
mind in the matter, even fifter 28 months! The law’s delays are proverbial, 
but the Govcmraenl/ of Madras have thrown th(‘ Jaw couris into the shade. 

Now coming to the point the several departments ot the Government 
who are to be cousulled in the matter before penuission can be granted 
are so blissfully ignorant of banking that they cannot find out if the Bank 
is sound enough to he entrusted with funds ^Plu* most important depart¬ 
ment—I shall not name it; you may easily guess—who are sufiposed to 
find out the solvency of the Bank have, it appears, evolved a noble method 
of testing solvency. According to their test even the Bank of England, or 
any of the Five Big Banks of England are not sale enough. But fortunate¬ 
ly the Indian Bank, Limited, turns out, in ‘^omo respects, a better Bank 
according to their theory than tht* leading J3nnks in England, and yet it 
takes them 28 months to consider over the matter! Lord Goschen, son of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and himself an ex-Chaiminn of the London 
County and Westminster Bank presides over the departments which 
evolve such banking conundrums I am sure if His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor were consulted, tht‘ matter would have bi'on decided long ago." 

• ^ ^ ^ 

Never mind that. • A leading Banking institution of Bombay, which is 

recognised by the Bombay and Punjab Governments as quite safe for the 
investment of large fund# of local bodies with it, is not yet found fit for 
investment of the funds in Madras. The Government of Madras is most 
impartially delaying also its recognition as an approved Bank. Now the 
question is who needs education in these matters? Surely some of the 
Government officers. If these banks were recognised the funds lying idle 
wiilh the local bodies earning no interest would have been mobilised for 
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fip ft.np.ing trade and commerce in the Presidency. Here we have the Gov- 
emmifit of India Finance Department presided over by the Honourable 
Sir BwiI Blackett who knows all about banking, and what he does not 
know is not worth knowing. He has kept the subject of banking alive 
before the public. Now is the time for him to put it into practice. 

The several Local Governments have made suggestions on the ques¬ 
tion of a co-ordinated survey of banking. 1 am glad the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment have sounded a note of warning not to degenerate .the enquiry 
into any inquisitorial enquiries which would be unwelcome. We know 
how exhibitions and industrial faira have been organised in the past with 
the ostensible object of popularising indigenous manufactures. They were 
really meant to secure samples and to find out tastes, to see how foreign 
manufacturers can meet local wants. After the exhibitions we find goods 
sent into the market by foreigners after their study of local conditions and 
as per samples seen at those exhibitions. 

The Government of Madras have rightly emphasised the need for a 
strong practical committee composed of banking and business experts who 
can ded with the special conditions of particular provinces. It will be 
necessary to study the latest developments of banking in foreign countries, 
as the American Monetary Commission did. It is no use encouraging 
merely old indigenous banking. The best methods and systems in other 
countries must be studied by those who know local needs and conditions 
and who have India.'8 best interests at heart. The object should be that 
banking institutions should be organised to promote Indian enterjirises with 
Indian capital and under Indian control and management. They must be 
run in the best interests of Indians. The enquiry is meant not to help 
the foreign banker who now competes with us from a distance to transfer 
his activities here in order to compete with us vjfithin our own bound¬ 
aries. In the matter of Indian hanking we are bound to consider Indian 
interests firstly, secondly and thirdly. I mean by 'firstly' that local 
talents must be employed; by ‘secondly' that local enterprises must be 
financed in all the branches of commerce, agriculture and industry; and 
by ‘thirdly I mean that the profits should remain in the country. The 
Commission should command the confidence of the country and be com¬ 
petent to deal with these important questions. 

The Honourabls Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, this is a 
subject in which from the time of my arrival in India and even earlier 
I^have taken a very special interest, namely, the development of bank¬ 
ing and monetary facilItJee for India. The discussion tol-day cannolt 
be wasted if it brings once again to the attention of a new House and, 
through that Housa^ the attention of the public the immense loss 
which is bdng incurred by India year after year and day after day owing 
to the fact that almost all her indigenous capital is being used in such 
ways ns to be entirely unproductive. Idle mo^ey means idle manhood. 
If the Government of this country, or any Member of this House, knew 
ameans by which %e could induce the people of this country to make 
their savings availfdsle for the development of theor country we sEotdd 
be contributing the future of this country a boon far exceeding any 
that cmy existing isi previous Government has given or that even a 8wara| 
Ok>veniment will be able to bring. 
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I was rather pained to hear in the otherwise very admirable speech of 
the opener the accusation that the Government had been indifferent and 
inactive in this matter. It is perfectly true that suggestions have been 
made from time to time for the appointment of Committees and»tCom* 
missions to enquire into the subject of banking in India and that the 
Government have not hitherto appointed such a Commission or Com¬ 
mittee. In spite of the emergence of that new industry which we recently 
heard of—^Royal Commissions and Committees—there has been of recent 
times no Committee on Banking. Eovnl Commissions and Committees 
are not very cheap things. They are apt to be rather costly and before 
you appoint one you want to be quite sure that you are giving it a subject 
matter which it can reasonably cover in a reasonable time and in respect 
of which it can make concrete suggestions. It is no good giving a roving 
commission to the body which is to be set to work to enquire into the 
subject. Now the trouble about all the proposals that I have seen for 
this Banking Commission or Committee h that the terms of reference 
are always very vague and very wdde It is to enquire into Indian banking 
and to make proposals for increasing the capital available to India. It 
sometimes includes, I know, references to agriculture and industry, but 
that, broadly speaking, is the sor^ of general suggestion that is made 
Well, that means that the Commission if it is really going to do its work 
has to enquire into everything under the sun in India except perhaps that 
it might not undertake the work of the Statutory Commission- 

Now we have at present in existence, as has already been pointed out, 
one Commission, the Agricultural Commission, which is covering a portion 
of this ground. It is covering it from the point of view of the interests 
of agriculture, not from the point of view of the development of banking. 
It is impossible for a Government to create the banking habit in a people. 
If the habit will grow, the Government can help to some extent in the 
development of banking facilities; but it is the demand that will create the 
supply, xhe last speaker seemed to me to have a curious idea of the 
purpose of banking—although I am sure .that in his interest in the Indian 
Bank which he took the opportunity of advertising, to use his own words, 
he does not conduct his business on the assumption that a bank should 
not earn dividends He said that he did not want this Commission to con¬ 
sider how banks whether indigenous or external should earn dividends A 
bank will not come into existence unless it is going to earn some kind 
of profits The Imperial Bank which has done more in the last seven 
years* to extend banking facilities in the country than has ever been done 
in any similar period before, has opened over 100 branches in the last 
seven years and a very large number of those are noit paying and they 
would not have been opened and would not bo kept open if it had not 
been for the action taken bv the Government of India in 1920 in amalga¬ 
mating the three Presidency Banks into the Imperial Bank and making 
arrangements by which in return for the contract which they had with 
the Government to manage the Government’s balances and other things, 
they undertook to open 100 new branches in five y^ars. * Some of thoae 
branches at any rate are not paying at present and many of them are not 
likely to pay for some littte time, though there is reason to believe that as 
ti^e goes on more and more of them will become paying branches and wHl 
increase the banking facilities available .to the people up-country. I began 
bv saying that I was sorry to hear^ the Mover of this motion charge the 
Goveniment with indifference and inactivity in this matter. During the 
last aevep yeara $inoe .the creation of the Imperil Bank* «a a result of 
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Govfmment action, a great Hprcad of banking facilities has taken pl^ 
tbrougfeout the country. In addition, during and after the War an im- 
incna^lllip was given to the habit of investment in this country by, first 
of allj the War Loans, and then by the loans raised by the Government 
since. Now, those loans since 1022 have been raised entirely for pro¬ 
ductive purposes, and the productive expenditure of the Government, both 
central and provincial on r/iilways, irrigation and so on has been carried 
out with the hedp of th<‘ savings of the people of India, with great benefit 
to the people of India in the development of their own country, with 
benefit to the investors who have lent their money to the Government 
and 'found it productive, find with benefit to the Government who have 
been able with the growth of the investment habit in India to bring down 
the rate of interest ^\hich is chargeable to the tax-payer and in addition 
to reduce some of their external obligations. The Government have spent 
considerable time and energy in trying lo increase the popularity of the 
Post Office Savings Bank and of the Postal Cash Certificates. In every 
way that is possible the Government have been trying quietly,—^not by 
any kind of forcible moasuros, but quietly—to take cverv ojiportunity of 
increasing the habit of banking and investment throughout the country. 
In this connection, I may refer to the action that the Government have 
<taken on the External Capital Committee’s Beport The External 
Capital Committee recommended that • 

“India posaensea a vivst store of dormant capital awaiting development, and in 
order to make this available for investment, banking facilities must be increased and 
extended. An examination of, the various practical measures suggested in the replies 
is outoide the scope of the Committee, but would emphasise the importance of a 
co-ordinated survey being undertaken at the earliest possible opportunity of the whole 
field of banking in India. This should be followed bv a detailed examination by an 
expert Committee or Committees of the lines along which progress should be effected.** 

A month oi: two after that Committee’s Report was issued, { had the 
privilege of itddrcssing the ITnivcrsity of Delhi on the subject of Indian 
banking generally, and 1 tried on thaf occasion to give an outline of the 
directions which should be followed by the survey. I examined tlie sub¬ 
ject under various heads. The first head was facilities for deposits such 
as current accounts with banks, Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 
Impe^al Bank Savings Bank deposits, short term deposits with banks 
and Postal Cash Certificates. The conclusion that a preliminary survey 
of that subject brought to my mind was that by far the greater part of 
the banking facilities provided in India were provided not b\ western 
hanking methods, but by what are called the indigenous banks, and that 
an early study of the methods of the indigenous banks was most desirable 
^y the indigenous banks I do not moan onlj or mainly the Mahajans 
or Sowcars, the village moneylender and the agent of the landlord who 
do in a certain sense something in the nature of what is done by banke«i : 
but I should hardly describe their work as properly banking It is the 
Marwaris and firms not working on European lines which nevertheless 
do afford facilities such as the issue of cheque books, the acceptance of 
doposits and pass books and overdrafts. There is a great deal of work 
ddkie by these bankers which is purely banking work, but they are not 
at p ro sio nt brought into any very close connection or anv obviously close 
connection with bankiM op western lines, and T am sure that one of the 
first duties and servieiit^lghich will be rendered by the Reserve Bank 
whep it oomes into will be to trv and complete the chain of 
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connection between the Beserve Bank at the apex of the pyramid and 
tbe local bankers., who are not at present included in an^ statistics, who 
are doing this work down below, if anything can be done in the way of 
jidding additional liquidity to the resources of these bankers and incrensiug 
through them the habit of deposit, 1 think a very considerable advance may 
I e made. 

The next subject that 1 dealt with is banking education. This la ^ 
very important part of the whole subject; it has not been much spoken 
v*f to-day, but banking education is probably the key to the future in this 
matter in a way that nothing else is. In regard to this, the House will, 
1 know% be glad to learn that the proposed Indian Institute of Bankers 
\viiich has been under consideration for the laat year and a half or two 
years is I understand, now very nearly an aecomplished fact. I have taken 
a very considerable interest in se(?uring that the subject should not be 
'dlowed to sleep and I shall feel verv greid satisfaction when 1 hear that 
r.n Indian Institute of Bankcirs has been actually brought into existenctj. 
The British Institute of Bankers has been giving very considerable aseis- 
tanco in this matter and liab been < ncouraging the Imperial Bank who 
have been acting in tliis matter at the instigation of the Government co 
press forward for the estfihlishment of an Indian Institute to whom the 
British Institute and Brilish bankers generally will bo very glad to give 
=5uch assistance ns lies in their power but which will be an Indian Insti¬ 
tute, conducting examinations and promoting banking education with 
special reference to Indian conditions. I dealt with various other sub¬ 
jects, such as facilities for remittances within the country. The facilities 
granted by the Imperial Bank have recently been further ihiprovod. 
Next came clearing house facilities, facilities for investment in Govern¬ 
ment securities in particular, which of course is all that comes directly 
within the Government’s scope, but with the hope that, if you get tlu* 
growth of the habit of investment in Government securities, iacililies for 
buying and selling Government securities, somt'thmg in the nature of 
stock exchanges will follow and people, having once learned the habit ^f 
putting their money into securities of the Government at interest, will, 
narticularly when, as we hope, the interest on Government securities 
falls still lower, be inclined to take the securities of industrial and other 
concerns. The growth of anything like a market for industrial dohentures 
would be an immense asset to Indian industry. 

I dealt then with credit facilities and in that connection, of course*, a- 
good deal of the work of the Agricultural Commission should be very 
interesting. Credit facilities for agriculturists, the financing of produce, 
the growth of the bill habit in that connection, and the rediscountiijg 
wdiich the Ueserve Bank will have to do, will all come in for consideration • 
under that head. 

As regards negotiable instruments, I w^as speakiiy? at a time notVeiy 
1 *ng after the .judgment of the Bombay Higli Court liad rather disturbed 
the even course' of the bill in its travels from hand—a matter 

w'bioh we have been trying to remedy by the introduction a few day^ 
of* the Neg6tiable Instruments Bill now under consideration by a Select 
CcKnmitiee. The effect of that judgment seemed to us to show th*e great 
tfcsirability that there shonld be at any rate one particular kind of instru- 
Toent'Which wae in all circumstances negotiable by delivery. Once a 
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bearer always a bearer. We were warned that there was considerable 
dang^ir that if the position wfis not altered the popularity of the hundi 
might be seriously diminished, a development which I regard as precisely 
the contrary io the way in which things should develop, because what we 
want to see is the bill of exchange taking a real plcwe m the Indian 
mbney market and forming an important part of the facilities which the 
Beterve Bank will eventually provide through the method of rediscounting. 
There was a statement in one of the replies which have been received 
from the Local Governments, I think, on this subject which is of consider- 
able interest. It is under the recommendation made by Mr. B. F. Madan 
through the Government of Bombay in connection with questions with 
regard to the expansion of banking facilities. It has been suggested that 
there should be one standardized form of bill of exchange. On this 
Mr. Madan says: 

“The ieller of all commodities should draw bills on the buyer at every stage ai 
on the Continent and Japar and the United States and the Imperial Bank should give 
preference to such bills over the present bills which are more in the nature of accom¬ 
modation bills. If such bills are to be encouraged, the stamp duty on internal bills 
of exchange should be reduced. The Indian commercial community is not yet pre¬ 
pared for snch a revolutionary change as standardized bills of exchange pliable to 
hearer in spite of anything which may be written on it as suggested by Sir BasU 
Blackett, what Government can do by legislation is to provide that where any bill 
is on the fade of it made payable to bearer, it shall remain payable to bearer in spite 
of anything which may b^ written on the back and that any such change shonld be 
indicated on the face of such bill.'* 

We are, as I have said, at present discussing that particular subject 
and I only mention it as a case in which the Government are following 
up the recommendations of the Fjxtemal Capital Committee. Immediate- 
ly after that speech was made, the Government of India circularised the 
Local Governments and other bodies with a view to the preparation of that 
survey of Indian banking which according to the External Oaipital Com¬ 
mittee was to precede detailed examination by an expert committee or* 
committees. The replies have not all been received to that circular, but 
the great majority of them have bpen received and were laid on the table 
of the House and were used by the Mover this evening in making his 
speech. In addition, as a result of that address of mine to the Delhi 
University, I am very glad to say that quite a number of people have 
taken an interest in research in regard to banking. I am myself in 
correspondence with 4 or 6 different people who are engaged on a research 
into the methods and extent of indigenous banking in various psMrts of the 
country. I mi sure that research of that sort by graduates of universities 
will be not only very valuable to themselves but extremely valuable to the 
country in opening up a region, our knowledge of which is curiously 
insufficient at present. 

Now, as regards the Besoluidon which has been moved to-day, the posi- 
ticoi of the Government in the matter will, I think, have Keen clear from 
what I have already said. The Besolution recommends that a Commission 
be appointed. I am not sure that I should like to ocHnmit myself to the 
view that it should be a Boyal Commission, which I suppose is what “Com- 
mtoiion means. I am entirely at one with the Mover in that 

an inquiry should be held into this question of the development of baakhig 
facilities in India. The mature of that Inquiry is, I thi^, a ques^n 
which we do not want <1 amve at premafure coneluicons. It might be 
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dei^able singly to appoint one or two experts separately or in oonjunotion 
to examine particular portions of the subject, or it might be desirable to 
appoint something in the nature of a committee which is itself expert, at 
it might even be^ desirable to appoint a committee which is not itself 
expert. 1 think it is too soon to say exactly what form the inquiry should 
take or how its members should be chosen. The Government are further 
of opinion that it is early at the moment to begin such an inquiry. No 
doubt, the Mover himself has already anticipated this view of Govern¬ 
ment by complaining that the Government’s attitude is always that they 
are going to appoint a committee but never that they are appointing one, 
biit we have had reference made to several reasons why the present 
moment is not entirely suitable for the appointment of a committee. It 
would certainly be most imdesirable to appoint a committee or commis¬ 
sion to enquire into the question of the finances of agriculture or the 
facilities for agricultural banking as at the present time the Agricultural 
Commission is still engaged in making its'inquiries. There is also a very 
considerable difficulty in the matter of what the duties of a banking com¬ 
mittee should be owing to the fact that co-operative banking on which I 
have hardly touched is one of the most important features of the growth 
of banking in India in the last 20 years and one of the most hopeful. The 
subject of co-operation is a Provincial Government and not a Central Gov¬ 
ernment subject and it is very doubtful whether a committee covering the 
whole of India and Burma and dealing with co-operative banking would be 
a desirable body. Co-operation is a matter the purpose of which is to 
bring the individual into contact with other individuals and create a chain 
of contract gradually leading from the individual cultivator up towards the 
central co-operative body, which in my opinion has at least a large enough 
field to cover when it is provincial, when it has to cover the whole of one 
large province or Presidency in India. A* central co-operative bank or body 
for India as a whole might, I think, have results not at all what is desired 
by those who are the keenest on the promotion of the spirit of co-operation, 
We do not want to centralise co-operation out of existence. Then another 
reason. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Kural): The other day in the discussion on the 
Reserve Bank Bill the Honourable Member told us that a co-operative 
society might not come under the Reserve Bank scheme: I believe it was 
in answer to a question by Mr. Josbi when he wanted the co-operative 
banks to be included in the Schedule. Now, how will tliig fit in? I 
gather from the Honourable Member now that the Reserve Bank Bill 
would deal with this question as well so far as the agricultural banks are 
concerned. iWill the Honourable Member kindly explain to us something 
more about it? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is a little too much to ask me 
to launch forth into the question of the relation of co-operative banks with 
the Iteserve Bank. The Reserve Bank I think ought certainly to be an 
extremely useful institution for the purposes of the provincial co-operative 
bepks, but I think it would be a more useful institution than a singh' 
centwd co-operative bank for the whole of India. I do not know whether 
i^at answers to some extent the implications of my Honourable friend's 
question. I do not think that the co-operative l^anks should come under 
the same ostegcMpy as ^int stock banks and be' hsked to place with the 
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^eserrc Bank as a matter of legal obligation a proportion of tbeir time 
and demand liabilities. But that the Keserve Bank should l^rough the 
co>operative banks use its induenoe for the advancemept of the financial 
interests of agriculture and the agriculturists is, 1 think, most desirable, 
and I hope when it comes into existence it wilk do a great deal to advance 
the interMts, through the co-operative banks, of agriculture, of the market¬ 
ing of produce and the facilities for agricultural loans generally. The fact 
that the Beserve Bank is not yet in existence was one of the facts 1 was 
going to allude to as a reason why it is not yet the right moment to 
appoant this Commission We shall be discussing this subject in connec¬ 
tion'with the lleserve Bank and I hoj)e we shall ourselves be taking rathOr 
a wide survey of banking and financial facilities in India After the dis¬ 
cussions have taken place in this House and in the country in connection 
with the creation of the Reserve Bank, w'hen that Bank has been brought 
into existence or is about to be brought into existence and when the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission’s Be})ort has been received, that will be the time for 
further action. Speaking for Government, I am prepared to say that the 
Government are most desirous that immediate steps should then be taken 
by some means or other to start a searching inquiry into banking facilities 
in India and the best means for improving them In these circumstances 
I hope that the Honourable the Mover will not think it necessaiy to press 
his motion. I rather doubt if the House would care to commit itself to that 
Be8olutio!n as it actually stands with the demand for a Royal Commission 
at this particular moment. 


Sir Pttfadiota m dag Thaktdrdaa (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com- 
moroo): I would like to start by congratulating the Honourable Member 
Mr. Ayangar of the Finance Department on his maiden speech here. It 
was a pleasure to hear him and the confidence with which he spoke assures 
us a good deal of useful information us this Session proceeds. It is in the 
fitness of things that Mr. Ayangar should have taken advantage of this 
debate to-day to put forward one of those measures for which I think he 
perhaps justifiablv feels proud as a member of the Finance Department 
As the Honourable the Finance Member reminded Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya 
that he was advertising his bank, mav I remind Mr. Ayangar that he was 
utilising this debate for a little publicity for what haa lately been very 
near the he^ of the P'inance Member. But I wonder. Sir, if Mr. Ayangar 
was not mixing up the issues when he quoted Governor Strong with refer¬ 
ence to the two quotations that my friend Mr. Sarabhai Haji gave from 
the same eminent financier in connection with the necessity of having 
more banking facilities in India. I have not Governor Strong’s evidence 
mUk me, here, but I put it to Mr. Ayangar whether what he quoted from 
Governor Strong did not refer to banking facilities but to creating monev 
markets, which latter has a bearing on having bill markets for the Boserv’e 
Bonk. The two points are’ widely different, if I may point out to 
Mr. Ayangar, and whilst T am quite prepared to concede that Mr Ayangar 
quoted his part of Governor Strong’s evidence innocently, I put it to him 
that If he reads it over again he will see that it does not bear quotation 
at all with the point of view which my Honourable friend Mr Haii has 
been pressing before thjs House. ^ 

i. question whether in Bidia we have adequate 

for purposes of banking or not btodks of fio differaule of^lion. 
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This morning in the very interesting debate that we had the Honourable 
the Home Member, Sir, quoted what the Government have done in the 
backward Santhal Parganas in connection with keeping dow*n the utfhrer 
and the Bowcar there, and if I remember it correctly the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber congratulated himself that about 50 years back in those backward 
tracts the Government had passed a Begulation saying that nobody would 
be entitled to recover a higher rate of interest from the Santhals, for 
whom the Government are so very solicitous, than 2 per cent, per month. 
And Sir Alexander Muddiman said that is much better than what happena 
to be in vogue in any other part of the country. 24 per cent, per annum 
interest is thought by the Honourable the Home Member to be a reason¬ 
able rate of interest which even the Government willingly allow on debts of 
agnculturists. That is. Sir, the best protection which a benign Govern¬ 
ment can extend to our friends in the backward tracts. What then, Sir, 
can be the average rate of interest which our agriculturists must be paying 
in the forward provinces where no such Eegulations are permissible? Com¬ 
ment I submit is unnecessary and I am sure that what has been at the 
back of my Honourable friend Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji's mind is that 
in the urban and rural districts, the rate of interest at which people 
can borrow money is so high that it is time the Government did something 
to have that levelled down to something approximately the rate at which 
people borrow, shall I say, in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. That is the 
question I agree with the Finance Member that if anything could be devised 
to induce people to greater investment of their surplus money and to less 
hoarding—I use the word ‘'hoarding'* in its broadest and most general 
sense: I do not want it to be quoted that I think people in India are 
hoarding—I agree with him that if anything can be done in that direction 
it will be a service to India. But there. Sir, I do not wish to anticipate 
the important debates which are to follow later this and next session. I 
am one of tlitse who feel that the Government of India do not encourage 
people to give up their hoarding habits. But this is not the occasion to 
say more or in detail about that. What in the meantime is required is 
not to lose sight of the facts, which swe that even in a non-regulated tract 
Government tolerate and almost approve of rates of interest up to 24 per 
cent, per annum. In other parts, many of my friends on this side of the 
House know, and many of the Government officials on the other side of 
the House I am sure dso know, the average rate which the Eigriculturist 
pays is 30 per cent, per annum. During the last six months I have seen 
documentary evidence of how agriculturists have borrowed for four and 
five months at rates of interest which varied from 35 to 40 per cent, per 
annum. T do not wish to minimise the assistance which co-operative bank¬ 
ing has given, but there is a limit up to which these institutions can use¬ 
fully give assistance. I do not think it will help to overlook this. Facts 
are there staring us in the face. What I think worries the mind'of young 
India, and those who are not merchants, is the progress of banking in 
Germany, in Canada, in Australia or even in the East in Japan.*^ T^ile 
in all these countries banking institutions run into figures of 5,000, 10,000 
and even higher, how is it that after 125 years of banking experience in 
India—^the first Bank of Bengal was started in 1805—^how is it that in 
' India to-day all that we can boast of is the Imperial Bank of India with 
164 branches, the last hundred having been started under pressure from 
the Central Legislature of the day? That is the question which worries 
'many. It is tnie that this good, old country continues to roll on in spite 
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of inadequate banking facilities. Bui can the Government, an4 should 
the Government, not do something to bring India into line with those 
other countries? 

In the meantime, Sir, how does this country get on? Thanks .to our 
gioat indigenous genius for banking purposes, we still have the entec- 
piibing Shikarpuri Multani from Sind, the indispensable but much abused 
Marwari Irorn Kajputanu and the successful Ohetty from the south, who 
are the bankers of the masses of India. (Applause.) It is no use saymg 
that either the Jnijieiia] hank nr nns of the enolmnge banks or any of the 
indigenous banks, including my Honourable friend's Indian bank cater 
for or touch even a fringe of Iho masses of India It is these three classes 
of people, and the Marwari, the most abused of them all, who really fill 
the want oi the mosses of India I hc'ard sonrfe Honourable Member say¬ 
ing in the course of this debate, “Eliminate the indigenous banker. “ I 
know my Honourable friend Dr Hyder then modified it He congratulated 
us that there were fewer of these men I would like him to watch, look 
into it, and find out what replaced these indigenous bankers. What you 
want there is not oliniiiiation of these indigenous bankers, because any 
other system of bunking would be much too costly for our poor masses. 
What you want is a healthy check over these indigenous bankers, more 
facilities for them so that the.v may he able to lend, not at 24 per cent 
but, shall 1 say, at 7 per cent. (Hear, hear.) That is the question which 
1 am sure mv ITononrahle fra nd has m mind, and that is the question 
which I submit the Finanee VToniber need uol put rff either tor the report 
of llio AgnoultmiiJ ( oiuiue siou or for his Jio^erv Danl^ scheme, heeanso 
whatever Tleserve Bank mav lie established, Sir, it will not make this 
sort of finance available to the masses at their doors We want to re¬ 
cognize that India cannot afford bank branches on the lines of the West* 
they are much too costly. With a manager, an assistant manager, a 
ehroff, a Superintendent and a few chaprassis in your office, you can have 
no margin left for banking profit in the rural areas You must leave the 
indigenous banker to nlny ih(‘ useful part of his work hut you can put 
him under some sort of inducement so that he may lend money on more 
reasonable terms. If vou fail in that then support some substitute which 
will bring nearer to the peasant in the countrywide the facilities for borrow¬ 
ing. But the first alternative must be tried whole-heartedly and sufficiently 
well. I do not wish, Sir, to take up more time of this House. I know 
that to sav to my Honourable fri<^nd, “Put this off until after the Eoyal 
Commission oji Agriculture has reported or put it off until after the Reserve 
Bank Bill has been put through'* will only make the next Honourable 
Mqpibcr within six. months or a year who mav be lucky with the ballot 
box to quote still one more reason, one more example how the Government 
sympathise with such a Resolution but put off action. I would put it to 
the Finance Member whether he cannot now see his way to make a 
•start in the direction indicated bv me, and I am sure that, if he agrees 
with the views which I have put forward—see he does not because he 
shal^es his head—and I put them forward after serious thoui^ti^ for example, 
I have had some personal experience in this direction—dan assure him 
that this is what is at the back of the minds of Indians when they say, 
“We are not satisfied with banking facilities here’*. 

One more word, Sir, and I have done. My Honourable friends wonder 
why there are fewer Indian-run banks. I do not wish to criticise only 
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selves fairlj responsible. Tbe Indian investor. Sir, in banbing insHtn- 
Hons baa proved to be cbldlle, over-snspicions, easily misled, and not 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 14th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEliS SWOEN. 

Mr. Abdul Halim Ghaznavi (Dacca Division: Muhammadan Kural); 

and 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Tbansfeii of the Distuict op Sylhet FiiOM Assam to Bengal. 

324. *Mr. Sriflh Ohandra Dutta: With reference to the Governpaent of 
India, Home Department communique, dated the Kith June, 1926, on the 
subject of the transfer of the district of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal 
and the statement made by the Honourable the Home Member during the 
debate on the question in the Legislative Assembly on the Slat January, 
1926: 

(1) Will Govenimcnt be pleased to enlighten the House about the 

Despatch sent by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State for India and what were the recommendations 
contained therein? 

(2) In view of the pledge given to the Assembly for am opportunity 

of discussing this matter, will Government consider the desir¬ 
ability of bringing up the subject for discussion before the 
Assembly at an early date? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to state what was exactly the reply 

received on the subject by the Government of India from the 
Secretary of State and if they would be pleased to publish it 
for the information of the public? 

(4) Do Government propose to publish all the correspondence other 

than that which has already been published that may have 
taken place between them and the Government of Assam or 
Bengal or any other party including the Secretary of State 
on this particular subject? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: (1), (3) and (4). . The 

Honourable Member is referred to the answer which,! gave to Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Chanda’a question on the 20th of August, 1926. 

(2) The •'c5(^®«tion which I made to the House on the 2nd of Septem¬ 
ber, 1925 (not on tl^^rSlst January, 1926, when no meeting was held), 
wtkB “that this BestSd^n now before the House should be withdrawn and 
that we should disems the matter on a further Besolution next Session". 
If there is any strong feeling in the House and any Member puts down a 
Besolution, I will see if I can find time for its discussion after the Budget- 

( 701 ) 
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325. *Oolonel J. D. Orawford: As I have received the information since 
giving notice of m> question No. 325, with your permission I do not wish- 
to press that question, Sir. 

Late Atieivals of the^SInolish Mail Sveamebs at Bombay. 

826. **Oolonel J. D. Orawford: (a) Will Government please state what 
are the existmg arrangements with the Peninsular and Oriental Ste^ 
Navigation Company regarding the delivery at Bombay of the Engli^ 
Mails? 

(b) Are Government aware of the causes of the frequent late arrivals 
of the English Mail steamers at Bombay? 

(o) Are Government taking any action to insist on the arrival of the 
English Mail steamers at Bombay by 6 a.m. on Fridays? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: (a) The English mails are 
due to arrive at Bombay at 6 a.m- on Friday morning provided that the 
mail 8,t(*amer loaves Marseilles at midnight of Friday. 

(b) Government understand that among the causes of late arrival are 
labour troubles at Marseilles—a heavy ^Inow storm, fouling a buoy at 
Aden and inferior coal owing to the coal strike. 

(o) So far as Government arc aware, the causes have been beyond the 
control of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. The 
delays on 28th August and Ist October, 1926, were apparently duo to the 
employment of T> Class Ships. The Director-General is corresponding 
with the P. and 0. Coiiipany and the Secretary of the General Post Office, 
London. 

Oolontl J. D. Orawford: Do the Government of India have any say in 
these arrangements? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The arrangenaents are 
made mostly by the General Post Office, London, but the Government of 
India are consulted by them if there is any departure from established 
arrangements. 

Colonel J. D. Orawford: Are <he Government aware of the strength of 
public feeling in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Oh yes, Sir, wo are fully 
aware of tha^ and for that reason we have been examining the matter- 

Colonel JT. D. Orawford: Will Government take steps to ensure that 
the mails are regular and to ensure very early delivery in Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have already said that 
the Director (rcntTal is in correspondence with the P. and O. Company 
and the Secretary of the General Post Office, London, in regard to the 
punctual receipt of the mails in Bombay. As regards their dc‘iivery in 
Calcutta, I am sure my Honourable friend knows that there is another 
disturbing factor, namely, the breakdown of ^ho Nerbudda bridge, which 
has necessitated a diversion of the traffic over a sliglljtly longer route. 
T^at aspect of the question, namely, whether anj^hiner can be done to 
expedite the transit between Bonabay and Calotttitt^^consiBtently with the 
expenditure involved, also under the oonsidera^n of Government. 

XAttlit«-Colonel H. A. J. Gidn^: Will the Honourable Member 
please tell me whether, in view of the present delay in carrying the Eng¬ 
lish mail from Bombay to Calcutta and iti^ diversion over a longer route, 
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'he has considered the Advisability of carrying the English mail over the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra^ Sir, my information is that 
the delay involved by this diversion about the place where the Nerbudda 
bridge has broken d(pwn is about 4 hours. Certain preliminary calcu¬ 
lations which have been made by the Director General also indicate that 
by introducing a special train by the Bengal Nagpur Bailwuy it may cost 
as much as one lakh of rupees up to the time by when the railway autho¬ 
rities hope to rebuild the Nerbudda bridge The matter ,is now under 
the consideration of Government as to whether, having regard that 
amount of expenditure and in view of the extra convenience which will be 
provided thereby, it is necessary to make any such special arrangements 
as that referred to by m> Honourable friend Colonel Gidnoy. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware that the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway route is about 200 miles shorter than the East 
Indian route from Bombay 'to Calcutta, and is he aware that in the 
natural course, because it is a shorter route, it will cost less, and is he 
further aware that about 00 per cent, of the mail is for delivery in 
Calcutta and its suburbs and consequently can be landed at its destination 
by the shortest route? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not quite realize 
wboth('r the Honourable Member w^ants me definitely to abandon the 
East Indian route, because there are considerable areas w^hich are served 
by that route, including Jubbulpur itself 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Is it a fact ^hat c‘ven taking into account the 
dela> due to the break do\\n of the Nerbudda bridge the time taken from 
Bombay to Calcutta b\ the English mails is now longer than lit was before 
the War*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nafh Mitra: Mv information is, Sir, 
that the answer to (V)lonel (''rawford’s question is in the negative; but 
as I have said the whole question is now receiving rnv further considerrt- 
tdon. 

Sir Hari Sinvh Gour: The Honourable Member has not replied to my 
laa^ question He has interrogated me in return and my reply is . . . 
(Several Honoyrahle Members: ‘‘Order, order.") Sir, I beg to ask 
whether the w^holc question as to the transit of the English mail along 
the Bengal Nagpur Tlailwav should not now be considered in view^ of the 
‘fact that it is a shorter route ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, T am som^ that I 
have not been able to make ,^he position intelligible to the Honourable 
Member from the Central Provinces 

We do hire a certain amount of accommodation from railways for the 
•conveyance of mails from Bombay to Calcutta bv the East Indian route. 
If we were to convc\ a certain portion of the mails from Bombay 4o 
Calcutta bv the Bengal-Nngpur route, that, I am toldf would involve the 
hiring of extra aotjbmmodation, and would cost about a lakh of rupees for 
nine months during w'hich this special arrangement will have to be made. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar; Mnv T know, Sir, for whose benefit this 
special arrangement is made? Is it for the benefit of Europeans who 
want this acceleration of service, or is it for the benefit of the public in 
‘this country? 
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Tbs Honoaikbla Bii Bbnpendza VaSb llitri: It" is for the benefit of all 
mc'mbers of the public who receive mails from England. 

Sir Victor SaMOon: Sir, have Government considered inauguratioa 
of an aerial mail between Bombay and Calcutta to expedite this? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Sirf the question of civili 
aviation will, I hope, come up for consideration on Wednesday next. 

Hr. A. Bangaewami Iyengar: Sir, may I know whether the House will 
have an opportunity of discussing this extra arrangement and extra cost 
that is proposed to be put upon the tax-pa^or in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: It is not possible for me, 

* Sir, at the present moment to give any answer to that question. 

, Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member please* 
tell me whether it is not a tact that it will cost Ks. 2,000 per mail from 
Bombay to Calcutta if carried by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I do not know, Sir. If 
the Honourable Member has information on this subject, it is no use his. 
asking me the question. I have given him all the information which came 
into rny possession when I was examining this matter last week. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I know. Sir, what are the terms of the con- 
,tract regarding the hiring of acconmiodation on the East Indian Railway?’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I submit. Sir, that we are 
now getting beyond the original question. I may, however, state that 
the postal authorities go up to the railway authorities and ask them to 
quote the figun* for hire; and the Post Office has got to pay the rate 
demanded. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire whether the contract does not 
provide *liat the East Indian Railway would be bound to carry the mails; 
and if there is anv breakdown on the line, the contract will for'the time 
being be suspended? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No, Sir. There is no* 
such contract. Arrangements are made with the Railway for the convey- 
ance of mails by paying them certain rates which are settled between the 
Railway and the Post Office. 

Sir Hurt Singh Gour: Is there any contract as to time? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Undoubtedly. The time 
is the time which is ordinarily taken by that particular train to reach 
Calcutta from Bombay. Now if the route is breached, naturally it will' * 
take more time. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is there no provision made for this breach or a 
^ contingent breach on the line ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The answer is in the 
negative- 

V acancies in the banks of Kinoes Commissioned jDfpicbes op the 
Indi4N Abmy optN TO Bbitibh Omomis. 

827. *Oolonel 9 . X>. Orawlord: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of vaoanoies in the ranks of King’s Commissioned Officers of 
the Indian Army opeif to British Offioere which had to be filled during the* 
year ending 28th February, 1927, and the number of recruits c^tamed? 
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Hr. O. M. TOQAg: The total number of vacancies that have occurred 
.or will occur during the ;year ending the 28th February 1027 is estimated 
at 118. K IB anticipated that the intake for the same period will be 56. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Are Govemment taking into conaideration 
the very serious position disclosed bv these' figures? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The question of the recruitment of British olVioers is 
engaging the earnest attention of the Government of India 

Recruitment to thf Army in India Reserve op Officej^s 

328. *Colonel J. D- Crawford: Will Government he pleased to state 
by ranks the number of gentlemen so for recruited to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers, showing separaldj t1,u»e recruited for service with 
combatant units? 

Mr. G- M. Young: 1 lay on the tabit a statement giving as far as pos¬ 
sible the infonnataon desired b\ the Honourable Member. He will see 
from this statement that up to the ist February, 1927, 288 officers and 91 
officers designate had been appointed to the Arm\ in India Reserve of 
Officers and that of this number, 220 offict'rs and 06 officers designate have 
been posted to combatant units. 


.Statement showing the number of officers of the Army in India Reserve of Officers in each 
of the various rank8,(up to Ist Febnmr}, 1927). 



Oc^onel J. D. Crawford: Is the Honour.iblt' Member aware that, as I 
believe, certain officers commanding Auxiliarv units an* discouraging their 
men from, joining the Army in India Reserve of Officers on the ground that 
it is threatening the officienev of the Auxiliary Force? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Government havt* no information on that point. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: An* the Government of India aw^an* that these 
officers commanding feel that if their training m the Auxiliary Foret* one 
year and their training with the regiment another \ear he counted both 
ior their Auxiliary Force efficiency and for their efficiency in the Armv 
in India Reserve of Officers, meyo candidati's would be forthcoming? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, under the arrangements already existing, a 
Distijct or Independent Brigade Commander can exempt an officer designate 
for the Cavalry, Tank Corps, Artillery and Infantry arms of service not 
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in ore than every second year provided that he carries out the training in- 
ihat year for which he is liable under the Auxiliary Force, India, Act. 
Conversely, with the approval of the military authorities as defined by the 
Act, training carried out by an officer designate may be allowed to count 
against the training prcscr'])ed in the Act. 

Mr. B. Das: May I wln‘ther Tndhin officers are at present in¬ 

cluded in that statement? Wluit is their number? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I cannot tell the Honourable Member what the 
number is; the total includes the Indian officers. 

Mr. B. Das: How many Indian Army Beserve of Officers are there m> 
the Auxiliary and Eeserve forces? 

Mr* 0. M- Young: If the Honourable Member will put down the ques¬ 
tion, I will answer it. 

Settlement op Moplah Women and Children in the Andamans. 

829. *'Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Ha]i Kasim: (a) Will Government 
be pb*a^ed to sta^e how many Mo])lali women and how many children were 
taken to the Andamans? 

(f)) The cost per head for taking these women and children from- 
Malabar to the Andamans? 

(c) Is it a fact that these' people are governed by jail rules? 

{(1) If not, wbat law is prevailing? • 

(r) Have any arrangements been made for the religious and moral 
education of these Moplali cliildri'ii? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Abf>ut 270 women and 
540 children. 

(h) The average cost p('r head is Bs. SH. 

(c) No. 

(r/) The ordinary law of British India as modified l>\ tin* Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands Begulation III of 1870, and subsequent amending Ee- 
gul.itions. 

(c) Primary scIkjoIs have been opened in all Moplah villages, and suit¬ 
able religions and moral teaching is imparted by Moplah teachers.. 
Mosqut^ have also been built in the majoitily of villages and aro regularly^ 
used. 

Maulvl Sajyid Murtuxa Saheb Bahadur: May I know if it is a fact that 
the teachers in charge of these Moplali children are quite unqualified; 
that they aro nominally educated teachers who cannot be expected to im¬ 
part any Idnd of education either religious or moral? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander iMuddiman: Sir, that is not my infor¬ 
mation. 


The TELLicHBEBt-MyaoRE Railway. 

880. *Khaa|l Bahadur Ha]i Abdullbh Hall Kaeim: Will Government be- 
pleased to stable whether the TsUioherry^Mysore Railway fa under con«t 
iemplation? « 

A* A. L. Paiaona: A portion of the line from TelUcherry to the foot*, 
of the Ghats is under reattff!^. 
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Provision op Intermediatu Class Compajitmkvts wn Pining 
Saloons on Trains running betnvi:.en and ind adore. 

331. *Ehan Bahadur Hajl Abdullah Haji Kasim; ((0 Arc Government 

aware that there arc no intermediate class coniparlinenis iimniiej: between 
Madras* and Mangalore when all other TlailwaNS have intermediate com¬ 
partments? 

(b) Do Government mean to take anv act’on regarding the matter, and 
if so, when? 

(c) Are Government aware that there are no dining saloons running 
between Madras and MangaloieT 

(d) Do Government mean to take anv action in this direction, and if 
BO, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Govcrnmfui arf* aware that intermediate 
class accominodal ion is not provid(*d on the Madras-Mangnlore section. 
It IS not a fact that all other railwjn , jirovidc intermediate class accommo¬ 
dation 

(b) No; but the Agcmt has ibt (jucstion ol providing interuiedaute class 
accommodation or alternatively of reserving third chiss compartments for 
a reduced number of fares undbr eoiibideraiion in consultation with the 
L^cal Railway Advisory Committee. 

(c) Yes. 

(J) No 11ns is ii matter within the discretion of the Agent whose 
n )tiet can be drawn to it by means ol rbe Local Kailway Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. 

YIUHAMMADaN PoiMOAIION OF Till. Y'aDUA' J.hlLsTl)L\tY AM) YIaLAIUR 
AND SoMlI KvNAHA \SV the NmIDEH or ShAlK allotted TU 
Muha'm\i\d\ns in the Maduas Lec. isl\tive CorNciL. 

382 ♦Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: (r/) What is the 
total Muhammadan population of the Madras J’residt'iicy and the number 
of seats allotted to them in the Madras Legislative Council? 

(b) What is the total Muhammadan population of Malabar and 8outh 
KanaiM and the number of seats allotSM to ih(' Muhammadans ni these two 
districts in the Madras Legislative Council? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b) I lay on the 

table a statement giving the information required 


Statement showmq the information asked for in part^ (a) and (L) of gue^fwn No. 3Si. 

(rf) The total Muhair-madan population in the Madras Presidenev excliidinir 
IS 2,840,488. The number of seats^ allotted to them in the MaXs^ned 

(^) The total Muhammadan population of Malabar and South Kanara is 1 Aftx 
The number of seats allotted to the Muhammadans of these districts in the’Cduneii 
is three. « wuu«i 


Discontent in the Customs Service in Calcutta. 

833. ♦!&. K. M. Joahl: (a) Are Government aware that a feeling of 
^s^ntent has long existed amongst the members of the Custom Semoa 
m Calcutta owing to the severity of punishments inflicted for trivial 
irregularities? 
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(h) Are Government aware that this discontent is aggravated by the 
many supersessions to which senior men in the Service are subjected, 
and that this is a feature peculiar only to the Calcutta Port? 

The HonouVfthle Sir Basil Blacicett: (a«) During 1926, six officers of the 
Calcutta Custom House appealed to the Central Board of Kevenue against 
the orders of the Collector of Customs. In two cases the officers had 
been dismissed, in two their increments had been withheld, 
and in two the officers had been relieved of certain remu¬ 
nerative but responsible duties. The Government of India do not consider 
that the number or nature of these appeals indicates any undue severity 
in the enforcement of discipline, nor have ithey any reason to believe that 
such enforcement has given rise to a general feeling of discontent. 

(6) The answer to part (6) is in the negative. 

Ijieut.-Oolonel B. A. J. GWdney: Will the Honourable Member 
please inform us whether it is a fact that the administration of the Customs 
Association, as at present constituted, on account of its interference with 
the administration of the Department, has been the direct cause of the 
present discontent and want of co-operation and harmony between 
t-ome of the customs emplojees and the heads of the departments in 
Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I take the information from 
the Honourable Member. I do not think it arises out of the question. 

Lieut-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidn^: Is it a fact that the reason why 
this discontent is a feature peculiar only to the port ot C'alcut^a is almost 
entirely attributable to the undesirable action of the President of the 
Customs Associalion? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think my answer to the previous 
question supplies the answer to this question. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Govcniment know the special 
relations existing betwetui the gentleman who asks this question and the 
President of the Association? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think I might ask Mr. Joshi 
that question 

SrrKUsESSioNS in the Calcutta Prkvbntive Service duuing the 
• YEARS 1924-— 

§34. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (u) Will Government be pleased to state* 

(i) how many supersessions hive taken place in the Calcutta Pre¬ 

ventive Service dtuHhfag the years 1924—1926, both in the 
acting and pemiantmt appointments; hnd 

(ii) how many stipersessions have taken place in the ministerial 

esjbablishment during the same period? 

(6) Are Covernment prepared to inquire into the circumstances which 
kd to the supersessions seniors and in the mixiisierial establishment, 
and io state what steps, if any, thiey contemplate taking to afford the men 
protection against such treatmiht? 
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Tile Sonourable Sir Baall Blackett: (a) (i) Inspectors and officers of 
tLe Calcutta Preventive Service are on time-scales of pay. Promotion 
from the officers* rank to that of Inspector is by selection, and no question 
of supersession can arise. 

(ii) The ministerial establishment consists of SuperiTitcndonts, Deputy 
Superintendents, Upper Division clerks and L-wer Division clerks. All 
these classes are on time-scales of pay. Promotions to the first two are 
made by selection; vacancies in the Upper Division are filled partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by selection from the Lower Division. No 
-question of supersession can, therefore, arise. 

(b) No. 

Supersessions in the Calcutta Preventive Service. 

335. *Mr. N. H- Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that one of the clerks in the Calcutta Preventive Service who 
is affected by supersession had pieviously been promoted to the Upper 
Division, but was subsequently reverted in favour of a senior and who 
a'fter reversion was superseded hv a junior, 39 places below him? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There are no clerks in the Calcutta 
Preventive Service, nor have the Government of India any information 
repjardinjT any such occurrence in the ministerial establishment of the 
Calcutta Custom House. 

Withdrawal oi Oifiual Rlcoonition from the Customs^ Service 

Association. 

336. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: In the matter of withdrawal of official recogni- 
ti('n from the Customs’ Service Association, will GovtTiiment be pleased 
to state: 

\{a) whether in the action taken b\ Government, such .'action W'as 
influenced l)\ the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules or Ihs 
Recognition Rules; and 

(b) if the former, whether the question was referred for the opinion 
of the Home Department of the Government of India? 

The Hoaourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply to part (a) of the question * 
IP that the Govemmeni took both sets of rules into consideration. The 
reply to part (b) is that the decision was the decision of the Government 
iof India 

(1) Intcoductiox op the Siiipr System of Work i\ Indian Mines. 

k(2) Prohibition of the Employment of Women undfroround in 
Indian IMines. 

'337. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state w’ben 
they propose to take steps to legislate for introducing the shift system 
of work in Indian mines? ' ^ 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state w'hen the rules prohibiting fhe 
(employment of women underground in Indian mines will be published 
:and enforced? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) I hope that it will be 
possible to arrive at a decision on this queirtion very soon but it is not' 
yet possible to fix any date. 
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(ft) The draft regaUtiotoa have not yet been referred to Mming Bo^s 
and under section 81 (8) of the Indian Mines Act it is ^ 

publish them until this has been done. The question of bnnging 
regulations into force must obvioush depend upon the cnticisms recei 
and it is not possible for me to make any prophecy in this connection. 

Mr. H. M. JoShi: May I ask whether Gov^nment will take steps to 
expedite coming to sf^me decision on this question very soon. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I (*an assure the Honour* 
able Member that (loverurnent are doing their best to expedite matters. 


iNTUODrCTlOV OF LEGISLATION KEGARDING IHF MACHINERY FOR 
SEHLING Labour HisrrTis. 

838 •Mr. H. M. Jofihi: Will Government be pleased to state 
when thev propose to introduce legislation regarding the machinery for 

settling labour dhputeaZ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Government are not yet 

in a position to say when th(‘y will be able to introduce legislation regard¬ 
ing the machinery for settling labour disputes. The matter is at present 
receiving their consideration. 

Mr. Ohaznan Lall: WiFl the Honourable Member be able to tell us how 
soon the\ are likely to bring in a Bill on the lints of the memorandum 
publisln'd bv them'’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: T rt'gret I am unable to 
give my Honourable friend any precise information on the point at this 
stage 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May T ask the Honourable Member what the dehy 
is due to^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The delay is due to the 

matter being under the coiisidt ration of Government (Laughter ) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
it is not a fact that the Government of India have been considering this 
matter for a very considerable time’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask w'hether they have come to any mature 
judgment on the subject yet? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No, Sir. 

Mr. Ohamai Lall: Ma> I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, what period is 
usually taken by the Government of India to come to a mature decision 
on such matters? 

The Honourabit Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: That depends on the 
importance the aubject, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman LaB: Does the Honourable Member consider this matter 
not to be a matter of gre^t itppoirtance ? 

* The Honourable Sir HhUHWIra Hath Mitra: That is the reason,. Sir,, 
why the Government are taking this amount of time* 
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ICr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Are we to take it, Sir, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India alv lys delay matters because they want to consider matters ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not necesparily, Sir. 

Mr. A. Bang swami Iyengar: May I ask whether the answer of the 
Honourable Menuer that there is delay because Gov‘rninent are consider¬ 
ing the matter is a statement of the actual methods oi the vemmenfc 
of India? 

The Honoifrable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: Not lucessaril^. 1 have 
already replied that the delay in this case Is due to the importaiice of ilie 
oubject which has made it necessary for the Govemnieut )f Indi i to take 
a certain amount of time to come to final conclusions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask wlietber Govemment are aware Ihat some 
lour jears at'o they prcvt'nted the P*ombay Government from passing 
legislation on this subject on tlie ground that the Government of Ind.a 
were taking steps to pass this leghduion ’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 am aware of that, Sir, 
hut 1 have no recollection thri the Government of India ever told the 
H^'anhay Govemment that tlie;v were going to pass legislation immediately. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Oan the Honouiahle Member slate by what 
stages they will he ahh' to conclude their consideration 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 cannot proplus}. Sir. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer; Can the Honourable Member give us an> idea 
as to how long it vmII take tor Ihc Go\eii'nment tc) finish considering this 
important question? 

The Hon'iurable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 have already replied to 
that question 

iNTRoimnioN 01 Ijk.isi VIion iok tiil Pnoun Payment or AVvois. 

/IBO *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
when thev propose to introduce legislation regarding the question of the 
prompt payment of wages? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The* Government of India 
have addressed Local Governments in their letter No. I.-1391, dated the 
28th July, 1926, which has been published. lieplies are still awaited 
from some Local Governments When these nqdies liave been received 
the qiK'stion will he examined No Bill will he introduced during this 
Sessic n, but it may be }) 0 ssible to arrange for the discussion of the subject 
by \ho Standing Advisory Committee attaclied to the Department of 
Industries and Labour before the Session closes. 

Selection op Experts im the Economic Confehence tt be held 

UNDER THE AusnCKS OF Till: LeaCUE OF NaTIONS. 

340. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased t6 state 
whether in selecting five experts for the Economic Conference to be held 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, they will consider the desira¬ 
bility of selecting some experts who represent the labour view of economic 
*and industrial development? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As at present advised, Govemment 
are not satisfied that it is necessary to give effect to the suggestion con¬ 
veyed in the question. 
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Mr. K. M. Josbii: May I know whether the Government are aware 
that the British Government have nominated one of the labour representa¬ 
tives on their delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have seen the names of the British 
delegation, Sir, but I am afraid 1 do not know what the politics of the 
respective gentlemen are. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I understood. Sir, that the Honourable Member 
said “ as at present advised May I know who is responsible for advis- 
'ing the Government? 

Tho Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 am afraid I cannot let the Honour- 
-able Member into the secrets of the Government of India. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask what the reasons were which induced 
dhe departnient responsible for giving a particular kind of advice to the 
'Government of India? # 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Scrutiny of the agenda. 

Use op the Coukidors op the Assembly by the Public. 

841. *Mr. Anwar-ul- Axim: Will Government be pleased to state if the 
•corridors in this Assembly are open to the public—without reserve? If not, 
*do the Government propose to take sufficient care not to allow the corridors 
to be made into a public bazaar? 

MP. L. Graham: Admission to the building is by ticket but while work 
is s’till in progress it is extremely 'difficult to exclude persons from the 
corridors. 


Appoixtmexts to the Indian Civil Service. 

342. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azlm : Will Government be pleased to state how 
many of the candidates selected by the different Indian Civil Service 
Selection Boards in the various provinces of India have been provided by 
’Government with appointments in the higher Imperial Posts since 1919 
•^Tompatible with their qualifications? 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: There are no Indian Civil 
Service Selection Boards and I am not clear to what the Honourable 
M(‘mber is referring. 

Critical Condition op Aorioulturists in certain Parts of the 
. Central Provinces, Bombay and Madr.^s. 

843. *8lr Purahotamdae Thakurdas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state" if they have any objection to ascertain from the Governments of the 
‘Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras, if it is a fact that the condition 
*of agriculturists in certain parts of each of these Provinces is critical? 

(b) If the reply to iha d)ove be in the negative, i.e., if Government 
have no objoctiott to aieeriaan from the Provincial Governments as in¬ 
dicated in (n) above, will Government be pleased to ascertain the details 
of the distressing condition of agriculturists in each part of the various 
Provinces, named in (o) above,, iiMwertaining simultaneously what steps 
liaye been taken by each ProvinmM Government to help agriculturists out 
£ 0 f*' 4 ibeir difficulty? 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to inquire of the Central Provinces 
Government if it is a fact that cotton ciJ^tivators in Yeotmal were in such 
a bad plight last September, that they could not afford to employ labour 
for weeding, and the sowkars there were not prepared to lend them money 
even on prohibitive terms? 

(d) If the reply to (c) above from the Provincial Government be in the 
negative, will Government be pleased to ascertain from that Government 
whether any of their officers were informed of this state of things and find, 
out what was done by that Provincial Government to bring relief to the 
cotton cultivators of that District? 

• (e) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the deterior¬ 
ated condition of cultivators in the Central Provinces and Berar, and im 
the Bombay Presidency generally is due to the eurrencv policy of the 
Government of India especially uith reference to the artificial apprecia¬ 
tion of the rupee insisted upon by Government? , 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) and (h) Enquiries are being made. 

(c) and (d) The matter is primarily the concern of the Local Govern* 
ment and the Government of India do not propose to address them on» 
the subject. 

(«) The Honourable Member is really asking for an expression of 
opinion, but so far as the Government of India are concerned, the answer 
is in the negative. 

Mr. B. Das: What steps do the Government of India take when Pro- 
vincial Governments do not do their primary duty and do not look after the 
interests of the agriculturists? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: When such a contingency arises the Government 
of India will consider what they should do. Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May 1 ask whether the Honourable 
Member will lay before the House the result of the inquiries that he ia 
making with reference to (a) and (b)? 

Mr. J. B. Bhore: I shall certainly inform the Honourable Member 
of the reply of the Local Government. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long will the Honourable ^lember 
take to make the information available to me? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: That depends upon when I get the reply from the 
Local Government. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long does the Honourable Member 
expect to take for that? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: So far as I am concerned, I believe the enquiry has 
already gone out. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I request that the information may 
be made available to the House instead of to me individually. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The reply may be lengtlly and I am not prepared 
to place it on the table of the House which would involve an addition to 
the printing bill. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurto: I suggest to the Honourable Member 
that the result of his enquiry in this direction may be particularly interest¬ 
ing and instructive to the House next month and may be made available 
to the House. 
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Mr. J. W. Bhonv: 1 shall be very happy to place a copy of the reply 
in the Library of the House. * 

Provision or Quarters or Grant or a House Allowance in lieu 

THEREOF TO INDIAN GuaRDS OF THE EaST InDIAN RaILWAY. 

844. *Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the article headed “ housing accommodation published 
in the Weekly Maxdoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Railway 
Union? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Indian guards on the Oudh and Rohilkharid 
section of the East Indian Railway as well as on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and North Western Railway get railway quarters to be near ai 
hand, to be booked any time they are required, on payment of a small 
house rent, and that when quarters are not available for them they get 
' house allowance ? 

(c) Do the Government propose to urge the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
'way, to bring the staff of the East Indian Railway which is now a State 

Railway on an equal footing with the staff of other State Railways in 
the matter of house accommodation, etc. ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Indian guards of the East Indian Railway 
(excluding the Oudh and Rohilkhand section) get neither railway quarters 

'nor house allowance, as alleged in the above-mentioned article? 

(e) Is it a fact that a palatial building named “ Colvin Mansion has 
been built close to the Howrah station, for the use of officials at a cost 
of about six lakhs of rupees, although these officials get handsome pay and 
most of them have cars of their own? 

Ml. A. A. L. Panona: (a)'Government have not seen the article referred 
to. 

(bl On the lines mentioned quarters for which the usual rent is charged 
are provided for Indian guards where they are required to live close to 
their work and where private enterjjrise does not adequately meet the 
deipand. House allowance is not paid where railway quarters are not 
available. 

(c) The policy to bo adopted in regard to the provision of quarters for 
railway staff on State-worked Railways has been laid down by Govern¬ 
ment and will be adopted on the East Indian Railway. 

((f) Quarters are provided where available on payment of the usuci 
rent. House allowance is not paid where quarters are not available. 

(t>) On account of the difficulty of finding house accommodation for 
officers of the East Indian Railway in Calcutta the building referred 
has been constructed. 

Mr. Jamfiadaa'M. MobtR: Will the Honourable Member kindly slate 
what is the meaning 6f the words “ usual rent ”? 

lb« A* A. L. ParscaiB: The rent laid down in the letter or memorandum 
issued by the Government of India in the Railway Department. 

I 

Mr. JmiUMlaB M. Mehta: It does not include depreciation and the 
^rainary rate of interest cm capital? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is based on 4 per cent, of the capital cost of 
'the building excluding land. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: And also does not include cost of deprecia- 
*tion? j 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It does not. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It is also limited to 10 per cent, of the 
officer’s salary, which may amount to a rate of interest of 1 per cent. 
Instead of 4 per cent.? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Is the Honourable Member making a stateiuoul 
or asking a question? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am asking a question. Is not the result 
that the amount of interest reedisod mij^t in given cases work out at 
1 per cent, instead of 4 per cent. ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not prepared to accept the Honourable 
Member’s figure of the rate of interest earned on the capital, but the ten 
per cent, of salary limit applies to railway servants as to all other Govern¬ 
ment servants. 

Provision of Quarters for Indian Guards, Train Examiners, 

ETC. 

345. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the Indian guards, Train 
Examiners and others whose duties require them to live near the place 
of their duty, have no quarters? If so, do Government propose to pro¬ 
vide quarters for them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The policy ol Government is to provide railway 
<i[uarterB where conditions are such that private enteriirise does not ade¬ 
quately meet the demand for housing the staff and also where it is neces¬ 
sary for special reasons to provide quarters for certain classes of staff near 
to their work and this is being done as far as funds permit. In accordance 
with this policy, a considerable number of the classes mentioned by the 
Honourable Member have been provided with quarters. 

Construction of a Building in tite Howka.h Yard for the Staff 
OF the Watch and Ward Department of the East 
Indian Railway. 

B46. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fad that a four-storied building is 
under construction in the Howrah Yard, for the staff of the Watch and 
Ward Department? Has Ihe department been i)ermiinent]y or finally sanc- 
Iiioned ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to bolh the parts of this question 
is in the affirmative. 

Chief Clerks of the Divisional Offices of the East Indian 

Railway. 

847- •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government state the num¬ 
ber of Indian Chief Clerks engaged in the existing six divisions of the 
IBast Indian Railway and in the Head Offices of the various department? 
Is it a fact that the Chief Clerks of all the Divisional Offices in the East 
Indian Railway are non-Indians? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Mr. Perry, while working as Chief Clerk of 
Dinapore Division, was suspended for gross misconduct and irregularities, 
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and was transfeired to the Allahabad Division? Will the Government 
state why this man is still allowed to hold charge of a Divisional Office? 

The Honourable Sir Obarles Innes: {<i) and (h) Governm^t have no 
information and regret that they cannot undertake to enquire into the 
matter. 

CaN0£I.LA»1ON of the RFSIGN^TION TBNDBBB9 BY Mr. HoWE, AN 

Enoinker. 

B48. *Hr. Axnar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that one Mr. Howe, an Engi¬ 
neer, was compelled to resign his appointment for unsatisfactory work,, 
but that his resignation letter was cancelled without the consent of the 
Chief Engineer of the Railway? Will the Government state under what 
circumstances his resignation letter was cancelled although it was duly 
accepted by the Chief Engineer and another qualified Engineer was 
actually ordered to relieve him? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Office Hours of the Ci.erical Staff of the East Indian Railway 
STA' nONED AT JaM\LPUR. 

349. *Hr, Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the paragraph headed “Clerk wail'’ published in the WeeMy 
Masdoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Railway Union, dated 
the 17th June, 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that the office hours for the* East Indian Railway clerical 
staff stationed at Jamalpur is from 8 a.m. to 4 p-m., with one hour’s recess 
for tiffin from 11 a.m. to 12 a.m., as complained therein? 

(c) Is it a fact that the office hours for similar staff in the other offices 
of the East Indian Railway the Divisional offices at Howrah, Asansol, 
Dinapore, Allahabad, Lucknow, Moradabad and the Head Office at 
Calcutta, etc.), are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. or from 10 a.m. to 4-B(hp.M. 
with half an hour off for tiffin, as alleged therein? 

(d) Is it a fact that Indian clerks are not provided with railway 
quarters near their offices? 

(e) Is it a fact that owing to their not having been provided with 
quarters near Iheir offices many of the clerks have to nm a good distance 
before and after meals, or to take a full meal early in the morning to 
last them the whole day? 

Office Hours of the Clerical Staff of the East Indian Railway 
stationed at Jamalpur. 

350. *Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that sometime ago the work¬ 
ing account officers staff (mechanical), Jamalpur, submitted a petition to 
the Chief Accounts Officer, Calcutta, through the Workshop Account Officer 
(Mechanical), Jamalj^, requesting him to ohango tdie office hours? If so, 
what steps havB btM taken on the same? 

The Honomki# Sir Ohailea iniMi: I propose, with your permission, 
6ir, to reply to i^ui^BtionB Nos. B49 and 850 together. 

Government have no informaj^n but are making enquiries and will 
let the Honourable Member knoiir xhe result in due course. 
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Long Hours op Duty op the Bookino Clerks at Mokameh 

Junction. 

851. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
“been drawn to a paragraph headed “Long hours duty”, published in 
Weekly Mazdoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Eailway Union, 
dated 8th July, 1926? 

('&) Is it a fact that the coaching earning of Mokameh Junction is 16 
to 20 thousand rupees a month ? 

(c) Is it a fact that only iwo booking dorks are posted at Mokameh 
J unction ? 

(d) Is it a fact that they have to perform 12 hours’ duty each, the 
senior one in the day and junior one in the night? 

Reduction of the Wok kino Hoiks of the Booking, Parcel and 
OTHER Staff employed on the East Indian Railway. 

353. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Booking, Parcel 
and other staff at Ondal and other important stations of the East Indian 
Railway have to perform 12 hours’ duty? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to take immediate steps to reduce 
the working hours of all the staff? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: 1 pixipose, with your permission, 
Sir, \o reply to questions N( s. 351 and 853 toecthor. 

Government liave seen the article referred to. They have not the 
information asked for but I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply given to question No. 140 asked by Dr. K. G. Lohokare on the 
20th August, 1926. 

Maximum Hours of Lvbour in Industries adopted by the Inter- 
nation a. Labour CoNPEiiENrE at Geneva. 

362. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that at the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva it was decided that no man in any 
industry should be made to work for more than sixty hours a week? 

(6) Has this resolution been accepted by the British Governnrent ? 

(c) Has the resolution been accepted by the Indian Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
negative. 

(6) and (c). Do not arise. 

Grievances of Indian Guards employed at Sahebgunge on the 
East Indian Railway. 

354. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article headed “Sahebgunge Guards”, published in the 
Weekly Mazdoor^ the organ of the East Indian Railway Union, dated 
8th July, 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that the station master, Sahebgunge, has issued orders 
that no Indian guards should be booked by passenger trains when Euro¬ 
pean guards are available? 

B 
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(c) Is it a fact that even the temporary gueunis on learning duties at 
Suhebgimge get preference over permanent and senior Indian guards 
in the matter of booking by passenger trains? 

(J) Is it a fact that for a guard to be on a passenger train means less 
trouble and more money in the shape of mileage allowance than to be cn 
a goods train? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {a) Yes. 

(b) I do not know but I think it extremely improbable. Such an order 
would not be within a station master’s powers. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Generally speaking guards of passenger trains earn more mileage 
allowance than guards ot goods trains. 

Inspection of Post Offices by Audit Officers, 

355, *Mr. Amar Kath Dutt: (a) Will the Government state the num¬ 
ber of head, Sub and Branch post offices inspected by the Audit officers 
during the year 1926-27 and the two previous years and the amount of 
expenditure incurred for their travelling allowance each year in each Postal 
Circle ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the term ‘’Audit Officers" has not been defined 
anywhere? If so, will the Government state the exact nature of their 
duties and responsibilities? Is it a fact that even a clerk of the Audit 
office in the time-scale was deputed for carrying out the inspection of post 
offices? 

(c) Will the Government state if any important case of fraud in any 
post office, undetected by the Divisional Superintendent or Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Inspector of post offices, was detected by the Audit officers during 
their inspection? If the reply be in the affirmative, will the Government 
give the particulars of such cases? If the reply be in the negative, will 
the Government state the object of introducing the system of inspection 
by Audit Officers at a heavy expense? 

Discontinuance of the System of Inspection of rvbat. Post Offices 
BY Audit Officers, 

356. •Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the statements made in letters published under the heading 
" Important letters " in the " SamUee ", the registered monthly organ 
of the Dacca District Postal and Eoyal Mail Service Association in its 
issues of November and December, 1926, to the effect that Mr. D. N. Palit, 
accountant, and Mr. Jogendra Chandra Das, a clerk of the Audit Office, who 
were deputed by Government to inspect post offices in the Dacca Division 
compelled postal officials in the Dacca Head office and socne mofusil post 
offices to work overtime and that they used to tax them by making them 
supply them with mOais and refreshments without paying for them and 
also that they used cheaper modes of conveyance than those paid for 
by Government and inspected offices situated on the same railway line on 
different dates in contraijention of Article 995 of the Civil Service Eegula- 
tions? Aie Government prepared to institute an inquiry into the allega¬ 
tions and take steps to prevent the same in future? 
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(6) Do the Government propose to discontinue the system of inspec* 
tion of niral post offices by Audit Officers as suu:"osted in resolution No. 
18, dated 22nd August, 1^6, passed at a meeting of the Dacca District 
Postal and Royal Mail Bervice Association and published in the ^'Samitee**? 

The SDcnourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 355 and 356 together. 

Enquiries regarding these two questions arc being made and in the 
tjvent of its proving possible to collect the information desired, without^ 
undue expense and labour, replies will be sent to the Honourable Member 
in due course. 

Use ok Portions of Post Office Buildings as their riuvATE 
Quarters by Supehintendrn'is or Post Offices. 

357. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government state the places 
in Bengal and Assam Circle where I ho quaruTs of the Superintendent of 
Post Offices are located in their office buildings? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Superintendents of Post Offices avail themselves 
of the best and larger portion of the buildings and pay a smaller share of 
rent? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (n) Barisal, Bogra, Dibrugnrh, Dinajpur, Faridpur, 
Jalpaiguri, Khulna, Krishnagar, Midnapore, Mynumsingh and Narayanganj 

(b) T have no information that this is the ease, and I am enquiring into 
the matter. 

Use of Portions of Post Office Bni ,dings as thetk run ate 
Quarters by Suferintendents op Post Offices. 

35ft. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (la) Are Government aware that when 
a new Superintendent assumes charge of a Division he shifts the office to 
his residential quarters? 

(b) Will Government state the amount incurred for the shifting of the 
offices of the Superintendents of Post Offices in Bengal and Assam (lircle 
where they use the office buildings as their residential quarters as well and 
also the number of changes and the amount of expenditure in each Divi¬ 
sion during the years 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27? 

(c) Will Government state the number of changes and amount in¬ 
curred for shifting the office of the Superintendent of Post offices in the 
Dacca and Tipperah Divisions for the last 5 years? 

(d) Do Government propose not to allow the Superintendents to use 
a part of the office building as their private quarters and to take action 
against unnecessary shifting of the office? 

Sir Gauen Roy: (a) Government are not aware tlyvt this is done as a 
regular practice. 

(b) There were 4 removals in all during the 3 years in question in the 
case of the Divisions other than the Dacca and Tipperah Divisions and the 
total expenditure amounted to Rs. 72-8-0 the details being—Mymensingh 
Division, Rs. 20 in 1924-25, Presidency Division, Rs. 30 in 1926-27, and 
Rangpur Division, Rs. 10-8-0 and Rs. 12 in 1925-26, and 1926-27, respect¬ 
ively. 

B 2 
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(c) There were 2 removals in each of the 2 Divisions during the 5 years 
in question and the totial expenditure amounted to Bs. 76, the details 
being—Tipperah Division, Bs. 20 in each of the years 1923-24 and 1925-26 
and Dacca Division, Bs. 15 in 1924-25 and Bs. 20 in 1925-26. 

(d) Government do not propose to take any action beyond enquiring 
into the necessity for the removals in the case of the Bangpur, Tipperah 
and Dacca Divisions. 

Cask of Babu Raj Kumar Mukbetbe, Insfector, Royal Mail 
Service. 

859. *Mr. Amar Kath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Babu Baj Kumar 
Mukberjee, Inspector, Royal Mail Service, third Sub-division, has been 
stationed at Narayanganj in East Bengal for more than twelve years? 

(h) Is it a fact that during this period he was under orders of transfer 
to other places for not less than three times but on no occasion were the 
orders given effect to? 

(c) Is it a fact that on his report adequate utensils were not furnished 
to the rest houses within his jurisdiction and that van peons for S.-IO section 
were not sanctioned? 

(d) Is it a fact that Babu Baj Kumar Mukerjee was found to ask a 
loan from a sorter within his jurisdiction and on refusal the case went up to 
the notice of the Superintendent, R. M. S., “S'* Division? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) There is no evidence as to Babu Raj Kmnar Mukerjee having asked 
^or a loan from any sorter. 

Grant of Allowances to Postal Clerks for tosting Inteiiest 
IN THE Savings Bank Ledgers. 

860. ♦Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the result of examination as was assured in reply to question No. 699 on 
the 8th February, 1926, and state the names of mofusil Head Post Offices 
where extra allowance to Postal clerks has been sanctioned for posting 
interest in the Savings Bank ledgers? 

(6) Is it a fact that interest statements were sent from the Audit 
Office to mofusil Head Post Offices in September, 1926, instead of the first 
week of Jtine as usual. 

(c) If the reply be in the afiSrmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state the reason for such delay? 

(d) Is it a fact that owing to the late receipt of the interest statement. 
the postal clerks had to work overtime to meet the pressing demand of the 
public? 

(e) Do the Government propose to sanction extra allowances to the 
postal clerks in mofusil Head Post Offices who are to post interest in the 
Savings Bank ledgers? , 

The Honoumbla Sir Bhupendra Nath MlUa: (a) A final decision haa. 
not yet been reached. 
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(b) Some of the head post offices in the Bengal and Assam and Bihar 
aiid Orissa Postal Circles received the interest statements in September, 
1926. 

(c) The delay appears to have been largely due lo obstructiveness on 
the part of the clerks in the Savings Bank Section of the Postal Audit 
Office, Calcutta, in working the system of machine-accounting which w^as 
introduced. 

(d) Government have no information that such w^ns the case. 

(r) Does not arise. 

Collection or Coaitulsory SrBsfini’TioNS Fivt)Af tiik Scir)Rpixati: 
Staff to aiekt the Cost or a Farewell P>.kty to .Mr. II. 13 
Had, I)ire(tor cf Audit, United PTvovlNc^s. 

361. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: («) is > fatv that efforts are being made 
by Mr. H. B. Rau, Director of Audit, United Provinces, through his sub 
ordinate officers lo realize coni|)ulsor\ subscrijdious from h.s as wx'll as 
Ihc Deputy Chief Accounting Officer’s staff, to meet the expenses of a 
farewell party which is being an^auged on the occasion of his departun* on 
leave early in February? 

(h) If so, what &te])s do Government propose to take to put a stop to 
the collection of mone> in this iaslhon? 

(c) Is it a fact that office orders \)\ Mr linn’s subordinates and agents 
have been issued in both the Audil and the Accoiinl Offices in Allaha¬ 
bad and a considerable amount of money ha*^ already been collected as a 
direct result of tlu‘S(' office* orders? It so, will the Governnu'iit hv ph'ased 
to lay on the table the true copies of these orders with ihe lists of sub¬ 
scriptions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiry is being made and a reply 
will be sent to the Hon(xirable Member in due course. 

Overworked Clerks in the Office op the Superintendent of Posi 
O rncEs at BlRDw^\N. 

362. •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is ’1 a fact that the office of the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Burdwan is undermanned and has only 
4 clerks? If so, is it a fact that each of them has to do the work of 2 
men? 

(6) Was there any representation for increase of the clerical staff of 
the office? If so, what steps have been taken to relieve the overworked 
clerks? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (n) and (h). The office rc'ferred to has one Hc‘nd Clerk 
and three clerks. The Governnuint have no reason to suppose that the 
office is undermanned but the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam has 
recently received an application from ihe Divisional Superintendent of 
Post Offices for additional clerks and is examining the matter. 

Grievances op Passengers on the Bankura Di odar Biver Ratlavay. 

868. ‘Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to correspondence published in the Forward of the 2l8t August 
1926, about the grievances of passengers on the Bankura Damodar 
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Biver Bsilway, as also to the daily Baaumati of the 26th Novem^r, 
1926 and Bangahasi of the 4th December, 1926, on the same subjects? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take to redress the grievances 
mentioned therein? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have seen the lett^^r which appeared 
in the Forward of 2l8t August, 1926. They have no information on the 
<<ubject but have sent a copy of the question and press cutting referred 
to to Messrs. McLeod & Go., the Managing Agents of the line. 

Visits to Post Ofiiceb by the Scpeiuntendknt op Post Opficfs, 
Tsiloiri Division. 

864 ♦Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the names of the Head, Sub and Branch Post Offices visited by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, for 
the months of June, July, August, September, October, November and 
December, 1926, and the purpose of each visit? 

Sir Gamen Eoy: A statement containing the information asked for is 
laid on the table. I am calling for the travelling allowance bills and will 
have them examined. 


Office** \ iMtcd for prescribed 
(Kdailcd inspection . , 1 HoHd office 

Id Sub offices 


7 Branch offices 


Offices \ isiled in connection 

nith building questions *r 2 Heed offices 

21 &ub offices 


(Jfficos vik.ited iu connection 

with investigations , 1 Ho id office 

6 Sub offices 

Offices visited in connection 

with m 111 orringeinents . 1 He id office 


Namos. 


, Oot CBznnnd. 

. Coonoor, Springfield, Knlpithi, 
Palghnt City, Olnvikkot, BhavRui, 
K uteri, Kotagiri, Kodumudi, 
Kollengodc, Pollaehi, Mudis, 
Pnlladam, Naduvattam, Cheram- 
b<uli, Kungayam. 

, Hulical, Noimn, Gomangilnm, 
Xeginian, Motur, Pal.iynukottai, 
Nagnmun lyilkkunpitti. 

. Ootac.imund (fonr times), Coimbatore 
(twice). 

. Oudalur, PoUachl, Mettupalniyam, 
Kot'i^ri, Podanur, Palghiit, 
Udumalpet, Avanshi, Wellington, 
Coonoor, Kudumudi, Atts&tti, 
Valpmii, Mudis, Kateri, Tirupur, 
Uttnknli, Mango Range, Kanga- 
yam, Knllakambi, Metur. 

Ootac 1 mund 'twice). 

Kotagiri, Kateri, Vnlpara, Okvakkofc, 
Kullakambi. 

, Coimbatore. 


8 Sub offices 


Officer visitiA Ift ^neetkm 
i^ifcli Qitabihliment ques¬ 
tions * *4 • • ^ Heml office 

7 Hub offices 


1 Branch office 


, Hnrdypet, Pollaehi, Dhirapuram, 
Gohichetlipalaiyam, Satyaman- 
gtilam, Mudis, Coonoor, Metur. 


. Coimbatore. 

Kollengode (twi*'e), Kaity, Pollaehi. 
V Ipirai, Coimbitore North, 
Coimbatore Baaar, Donnington. 
Cbitode. 
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Nnmes. 

Office visited in connection 

with attendance in Court. 1 Sah office . Virar.ijcnclrapot (twice). 

Offices visited in order to 

w«tch their working 1 Hi*id office Ooticimund. 

17 Sub offices . Kotnpiri, Naduv itt in, Podanur, 
Mettupnlniysmi, Kro(ie, Hlvivnni, 
Fernbiil, Coonoor, Coonoor ]l. S., 
Pjilphat, Ati kalti, Tirn- 

purBiznr, New 1 Io|h, NtU,ikot'», 
IVvtirsliol'i, Ooilalur. 

4 Branch Offices . Penindinri, Malayandip'iniin, Yedsi- 
p illi, Annnr 

Amount of Travet.ling Allowance brawn for his Tours by the 
SlTFERINTENDENT OF Po&T OFFICES, NlLGIRI DIVISION. 

365. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to 
state month by month the amount of travelling allowance drawn by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, for 
his tours from May, 1926, to December, 1926, and also for the correspond¬ 
ing months in tlic your J925 by his predecessor and state reasons for any 
abnormal increase, if any? 


Sir Ganen Roy: The following are 

the 

figures: 






im. 

im. 





Kh. As. 

Hr. Ar. 

May , 




65 8 

127 14 

June , 


• i 


158 U 

381 3 

July 


• • • 


72 7 

170 4 

August 




2119 6 

27o C 

September 




b7 7 

300 0 

Octtffior . 


% 


150 10 

315 12 

November 




123 3 

312 1 

December 




49 8 

159 7 



Totil 


91() 15 

2,072 2 


The increase in 1926 is due chiefly to the fact that from 1st April, 1926, 
the railway i)asses wxTe withdrawn ajid the Superintendent has had to buy 
his own ticket. Tt is also partly due to the fact that there were more 
investigations and enquiries into building and cstablisliineni questions and 
mail, arrangements during that year than in the pisvious year and partly 
to the circumstance that, whereas the officer who held charge of the 
Division during 1925 was frequently indisposed, the officer who relieved 
him was in robust health and was anxious to moye about the Division in 
order to familiarise himself with its condition. 

Transfers op Inspectors, Postmasters, Clerks and Leave EeserVji 
Clerks from the Niloiri Division. 

866. Amu Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of (1) Inspectors, (2) Postmasters, (8) Clerks and (4) 
Leave Keserve Clerks transferred to other Postal Divisiohs in the Madras 
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Circle from the N%iri Pivision since Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith took charge 
of the Nilgiri Division? 

(6) Is it a fact that one Mr. Srinivasa Bao who was working as an 
unpaid clerk in the Coimbatore Head Post Office was confirmed as a 
leave reserve clerk and ordered to proceed to the Mysore Division 
without any travelling allowance in the place of Mr. Betrayasami, a 
leave reserve clerk of the Mvsore Division already taken by Lt.-Col. 
Smith as a typist of his office at Ootacamund? If so, will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state if the transfer of Mr. Srinivasa Bao was at 
his own request? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, ^ladras, issued instruc¬ 
tions to all Superintendents of Post Offices that candidates registered for 
clerkship should be confirmed as leave reserve clerks in the order of regis¬ 
tration of their names? 

(d) What was the rank of Mr. Srinivasa Bao mentioned in (b) in the 
roll of approved candidates at the time he was confirmed? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) (1) One. 

(2) Six. 

(3) Four. 

(4) One. 

(b)^ (c) and (d). Government have no information. If any individual 
has a grievance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Reversion op Postat. iNsrEoTous and Head Clerks to Superixtendexts 
TO THE Genlral Lixe OF THE Clerk’al Time-Scale in the 
Madras Circle. 

867. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: {a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superintendents 
(1) permanent and (2) acting who were found unfit and reverted to the 
'general lino of the clerical tinie-scah‘ during the \ear8 1922-23, 1923-24, 
1924-25 and 1925-26 in the Madras Circle? 

(b) How many of them were subsequently found fit and restored to 
the amalgamated cadre? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) P(*rmanent three and acting five. 

(b) Permanent two and acting two. 

Case op Mr. Govindax Nair, a POvSiml Official of the Nilgiri 

Division. 

368. *Mr. Amar Ifath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that one Mr. Govindan Nair, a postal official of the 
Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, who has passed the departmental 
test proscribed for Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superin¬ 
tendents, was found by the Postmaster-General, Madras, to be unfit for 
the amalgamated cadre of Inspectors and Superintendents’ Head Clerks 
and his name has been removed from the list of passed candidates for 
that cadre and his promotion above the time-scale of pay was debarred? 

(b) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, will the Government 
be pleased to state the several charges brought against Mr. Govindan. 
Nair before inflicting the said punishment? 
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(c) For what period was Mr. Govindan Nair reverted to the clerical 
line? 

(d) Did Mr. Govindan Nair appeal to the Postmaster-General, Madras, 
and if so, when and what orders were passed thereon? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. Govindan Nair has been posted again as Head 
Clerk of the NiJgiri Divisional Office from July, 1926, and if so, what 
are the reasons for giving him the appointment for which ho was found 
imfit? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Government have no information. If any individual 
has a grievance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Reduction of Work in Po,t Officr^ ox Sundays \vd IIoeidws. 

369. *Mr. Amar Nath Datt: Will tile Government be pleased to 
state if investigations to reduce I he v k Post Offices on Sundays anH 
Post Office holidays have be(m ctunpleLod, and if so, with what result? 
If not, iA}u‘n do Oovi'miiK'nl expec^ to coiiiphde tlu'Di? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Investigations to reduce the work in ])i)8t offices on 
Sundays and holida\s are not vet complete, but some progress has been 
made in reducing such \vt)rk. If the Honourable Member wishes to have 
detailed infonnation on the subject, it will bt‘ furnished to him. Further 
suggestions to reduce work are under consideration. 

Owing to the great variety of circumstances in the different offices in 
India it is difficult to say when the investigatkms will be completed. 

Postal Apministuattox in the Ntli.iui Division. 

370. *Mr. Axnar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the editorial contained in the November issue of t.he General 
lietter published by the Madras Provincial Branch of the All-India Postal 
and R. M. S. Union under the heading “ Administration in the Nilgiri 
Division ” and are the allegations therein made, true? 

(b) What steps have been taken by the Postmaster-General, Madras, to 
remedy the evils? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). The Honour¬ 
able Member’s attention is invited to the reply given bv me to Kb an 
Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji K-isem’s nnstarred question (No 10) on the 
same subject on the 31st ultimo. The Director-Gcncral has now received 
the report from the Po^tmapter General, Madras, and will jiass his orders 
in due course. 

Allegations against the Supruintendent of Post Offipes, Nilgiiit 
Division, in connection with hts Inspection of the 
rooNOOR Sub-Post Offk’E. 

371. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the date on which the Coonoor Sub-Post Office in the Madras Circle 
wem inspected by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, in 
July, 1926? 

(b) What is the number of days prescribed by the department for the 
inspection of that office and the number of days actually taken by the 
Superintendent? 
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(c) l8 it a fact that certain records of that Post Office were not scruti¬ 
nized by the Superintendent during his inspection but they were ordered 
to be sent to bis office at Ootacamund as a packet bag? 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, what were the records so 
sent to the Superintendent’s office and what is the date of the mail list of 
the Coonoor Post Office with which the packet bag containing the records 
were despatched? 

(e) For how many days were those records retained in the Superinten¬ 
dent’s office and on what date were they returned to Coonoor and how? 

(/) Are Superintendents of Post Offices allowed to carry the records for 
inspection to their offices and if not what action do Government propose 
to take against the Superintendent? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) On 14th, 16th and 16th July. 

(h) Throe days iu each case. 

(r) Yes. 

(r/) (1) Ecgistcred and Parcel Lists of dates selected by the Superin¬ 
tendent; (2) 17th July, 1926. 

(r) (1) Five days; (2) returned on 2Brd July, 1926, by registered post. 

(/) There is no Manual rule prohibiting the removal of the records of a 
sub-post office to a Superintendent’s office for inspection, but under the 
Special Rules and Circulars of the Postmaster-General, Madras, the re¬ 
moval of such records is prohibited. The irregularity has been pointed 
out to the Superintendent by the Postmaster-General. 

Inspections op Riunch Post Offices by Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, 
SUFEEINTENDENT OP PoST OFFICES, NlLGIRl DIVISION. 

872. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
*sta(te the names of Branch Post Offices inspected bv Lt -(5ol W. A Smith, 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, during the months from 
May to December, 1926. 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the names of branch Post 
Offices whose records were carried or caused to be sent by Lt.-Col. Smith 
to the Superintendent’s office at Ootacamund without being scrutinised 
during his visits for inspection. 

(c) Were the records of branch post offices so esmried or caused to be 
sent to the Superintendent’s office by his predecessor, Mr. Nash? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The informal ion is being collected and will be furnished 
It) the Honourable M<'mber in due course. 

Powers of Scferintendents op Post Offices in connection \^itii 
Appointments and Dismissair of Subordinates. 

378 Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to state 

the powers of Superintendents of Post Offices so far as appointments and 
dismissals of subordinates under him are concerned? 

Sir Oanen Roy: A fiuperintondent of Post offices is authorised to 
appoint officials tmder his control only on the minimum pay of the time- 
scale fixed for the locality. He ImS the power to dismiss those whom he 
is authorised to appoint. 
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Punishments inflicted on his Subohdinates by Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, 

SuPtElNTBNDENT OF PoST OFFICES, NiLGlUl DIVISION. 

374. *Hr. Axnar Nath Dutt: («) Will ihc Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing month by month fines and other 
pi^stoents inflicted by Lt.-Col. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, on his subordinates since he took charge of that division? 

(6) Is it a fj,ct that Post Office Manual Eules prescribe “ that punish¬ 
ments by fines should be discouraged and resorted to only on rare occasions 
for perverse and repeated neglects and if so, will the Government be 
pleased to state if all the officials who were fined were found guilty 
perverse and repeated neglect of duty? 

(c) In how many cases do the fines amount to a week s pay and what 
was the officials* offence in each? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The informallor j^ b. mg colb'cted and i\ill be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course 

Numbet? or Clerks a\u Lewe Reserve Clebks mhose Sbrvk'es 
WEBE nsi’BXSKD WITH BY Lt.-''OL. W. A. SmITH, SfRERINTENDENT 
OF Post Oiftces, Nilgiui Division. 

375. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will tbe Government be pleased to 
state the number of (1) clerks, and (2) leave reserve clerks whose services 
were dispensc'd with by Lt.-Col. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, since he took charge of the Nilgiri Division. 

(b) How many of them were reinstated on appeal to the Postmaster- 
General, Madras? 

(c) Is it a fact that Lt.-Col. Smilh issued telegraphic orders dispensing 
with the services of a clerk above Ihe fir.si efficiency ba' thpugh he had 
no powers to do so, subsequently modified his orders and kept the official 
under suspension pending enquiry into has conduct and a month after the 
official was reinstated? 

(cf) Do Government propose to take disciplinary action against the 
Superintendent for his action? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (o) (1) Two clerks and (2) one leave reserve clerk. 

(b) Three. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) I am calbng on Ibe Snpt'rintendenl concerned for an explanation and 
will consider the question oi disci])imar\ aclmu 

Retention of Leave Reskbve Clerks in his Office by the Supi r- 
intexpent op Pur? Offues, Ntlotiu Division. 

376. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: {a) Will the Government be pleased to 

state if at is a fact that the Postmaslcr-Gcneral, Madras, has issued instruc¬ 
tions to the Superintendents of Post Offices in his circle stating that leave 
reserve clerks should not be bc'pt attache'll to their offices? If so, will a 
copy of the instructions be laid on the table? ^ 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing month by month the number of (1) clerks, (2) leave reserve clerks, 
(3) unpaid probationers or learners, and (4; peons who were working ^ the 
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office of the Superintendeiit of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, for the period 
from May to December, 1926, with reasons for retention where the total 
of (1) the clerks and leave reserve clerks, and (2) peons exceed the sanc¬ 
tioned strength of that office? 

'(c) Are Government aware ihat consequent on the retention of leave 
reserve clerks in the Superinteiideni *s office so many of the clerks in the 
Division are denied the benefit of leave and do Government propose to 
direct that leave reserve clerks should not be kept in those offices evi.n in 
the capacity of acting clerks? 

Sir Oanen Boy; (a) Yes. A eop^ of the instructions is laid on the 
table. 

(h) The' information is bt'ins: collected and will he furnished to the 
Honburable Mt'mber as soon as possible 

(r) Yes. Action will be taken. 


Copy of a rommunication No. A. T. — 2^63fRuling, dated the 2J^th August 1926, from 
the PoBtmaster Qcnerd, Madias, to Afl Superintendents of Post Offices, Madras 
Circle. 

Subject :—Regardiiif; the entertainment of leave reserve clerks in Superintendents* 

offices. 

It has been brought to my notice that reserve clerks are kept attached to Superin¬ 
tendents’ offices. As this system of allowing reseive clerks to work in the Superin¬ 
tendents' offices is irregular and contrary to the instructions communicated in this 
office letter No. M.E.-541, dated the 14th March, 1922, it should cease immediately. 
If any reserve clerk is working in your office, he should he removed from it and 
attached to a po.st office (head or snh) as desired by the Director-General in his 
loiter No. A. E.-270, dated the 7ih July. 1924, a copy of which was forwaided to jou 
with this office endorsement No. A. T.-2263/Ruling, dated the 20th August, 1924. 


Collection by Mr. F. W. DeCruz, Officiating Postmaster, 

OOTACAMUNI), OF PcBLIC DONATIONS FOR TuK NeW PoST OfFICE 

Bcilding House Warming FuND^^ 

377. *Mr, Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that in November, 1926, 
Mr. F. W. DeCruz, Offg. Postmaster, Ootacamund, raised a public dona¬ 
tion at Ootacamund for what ho stated as “The New Post Office Buildmg 
House Warming Function” and if so, will the Government be pleased 
to state the total amount collected by him? If not, will the Government 
call for the information? 

(6^ Is it a fact that the Hanorar\ Secretary of the Ootacamund Branch 
Union brought the above matter to the notice of Lt -Col. Smith, Super¬ 
intendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, and if so, what action was taken 
by the Superintendent on it? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. DeCniz wrote to the Superintendent that he 
raised the subscriptions under instnictions from the Superintendent com¬ 
municated to him by the head clerk of the Superintendent? 

{d) Is it a fact that Mr. DeCi-uz is A\orking in the Ootacamund Head 
Post Office for about twenty^four years without a transfer? It so, for what 
Bpeoial qualifioations? 

Sir aanan Boy; (a) A'es. about Rs. 230. 
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(b) Yes. The Superintendent directed Mr. DeCruz to return the 
amount collected, which was done immediately. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

Transfer of Mr. N. Ramachandran, Honoriry Secubtary of the 
Coimbatore Branch op the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 

Union, from Coimbatore West to Gudalur. 

378. *Mr, Amar Nath Dutt; (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, wrote to the Postmaster-General, Madras, in 
reply to his A. T.-2748, dated the 16th September, 1926, stating 
that he had reasons to believe that Mr N. Ramaehandran, Honorary 
Secretary of the Coimbatore Branch of the Ali-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Union, had done his best '‘to cause* b^coi ' t nience to him in carrying on 
the administration of the division 

(6) Are Government on are Hiat Mr. Ramaehandran was transferred 
from (’’oimbatorc West to Gudalur as the cltrk in the interests oi the Re‘r- 
vice ? 

If 

(c) Is it a fact that onjce-bcarers are penalised for their union activities 
in the way in which Mr. Ramaehandran was dealt with; and if not, will 
Government bo pleased to <-t<‘de the reasons for the offieiars transfer? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The information is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Requisitioning by thi< Akmy DETAiiTMrNT of Thiud Class Accommo¬ 
dation ON THE S.S. CuiFORNlA.^’ 

M70. * Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1. Are Govenuient aware 
^hat Ihe S. S. “California” of the Anchor Line, \^hicll sailed on the 25th 
November, 1926, was tlu' only vessel sailing from Bombay to Great 
Britain w^hich provided third saloon accommodation? 

2. Are Government aware that this vi ssel makes only one homeward 
journey a year from Bombay? 

3. Are Government aware that the major portion of this veseeRs 
third saloon accommodation was taken up by the Army Department for 
British troops, to the exclusion of a large number of civilians who had been 
looking forward to taking advantage of the cheap fares offered? 

4. Will the Government, in view of the great hardship and incon¬ 
venience caused to a large body of its civilian employees, consider the 
advisability of utilising in future one of the many other means open to 
them for conveying troops to England? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1. So far as Government are aware, the answer is 
in the affirmative. • 

2. No, Sir, it sometimes makes two journeys a year. 

3 and 4. Accommodation in transports was not available for these 
troops. The responsibility of selecting accommodation for troops, who can¬ 
not be fitted into transports, rests with the Director of Sea Transport in 
London, who acts on requisitions from the War Office. The militai^ 
authorities in India are not concerned with the selection. 
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Bbtletiob in Government Service op Ministeeial Oppicbrs rp to the 

age op 60 YEARS. 

380. ^Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gldney: (l) Will Government be 
pleased to state if a ministerial officer is retained in service up to the ago 
of 60 years proVided he is efficient? 

(2) What .procedure is followed before declaring a ministerial officer 
inefficient? 

(a) Are any charges relating to his inefficiency framed and his defence 
obtained, as is done in other cases of removal from service, 
or, (b) is it left to the Head of the Office to exercise this dis¬ 
cretion as he thinks fit? 

(8) In the case of (b) what redress has the ministerial officer against 
%uch treatment when he thinks it harsh and inequitable? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) A ministerial officer 
may be required to retire at the age of 55, but is ordinarily retained in 
service, if he continues efficient, up to the age of 60 years. 

(2) No procedure has been laid down for the exercise of tho discretion 
of tlie head of the office. The case is not analogous to a disciplinary order 
of removal and consequently no charges of inoffieieney are framed. On the 
contrary in the case of the retention of an officer after the age of 55, the 
head of the department has to satisfy himself that the officer is efficient. 

(8) It is open to a ministerial officer not satisfied w’ith a decision to sub* 
mit a petition for its re-com-jderatim. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
state whether his roplv is on all fours with the official circular controlling 
this matter, of which 1 havi' a copv in mv hand, in which it is stated 
that the date on which a mimstirial «^ervant must compulsorily retire is 
ordinarily the date on wdiich ho .attnins the ag(‘ of 00, and the date of 
compulsory retirement is the date fron> which he is required to retire? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable gentleman 
appears to have an old circular 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: I believe that circular is in force to¬ 
day; I am how'ever open to correction. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: And I am also open to cor¬ 
rection by the Honourable Member 

Betirement op Bachelors from Government Service at the age of 

55 YEARS. 

381. * Lieut.-Oolonel' H. A. J. Gidney: Will Government kindly 
iimuire and state if it is a fact that, in some Departments, ministerial 
omoers, who are bachelors are retired at the age of 55 years and married 
men at 00 jeors? If so, do Government propose to insist on a uniform 
procedure being followed, sine ira et afudio, in'all Departments so as not 
to,cause dissatisfaction and unnecessar^y increase pensionary charges? 

Tha Honourable Sir 41exander MnAWfcMm: I have no information on 
the point, but if the ^ttonourable will bring to my notice any 

instance where this proqjjdure is follq^i^, I will have enquiries made. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon: Out of thut answer are we to take it that bachelors 
in Government service are supposed to deteriorate more rapidly in effi¬ 
ciency than married men? If so, why should this be the state of affairs 
as it is not the case in non-official classes? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My sympathies would 
naturally be with the bachelors, but I repudiate the major premise of my 
Honourable friend. 

Discontent among Employees of the Bengal Nagpuii Raiijivay 

AT KiiA^tiuniR. 

382. ’^Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the statement of Mr. Mukunda Lall Sircar, Secretary, 
Bengal Trade Unions Federation, published in the Hindustan TimSs of 
Delhi, 29th January last, and his cablegram, referred to there, to the British 
Trade Union Congress? 

(b) Do Government propose to give the employees an opportunity of 
an impartial enquiry into the whole subject ns suggested by the Secretary, 
Bengal Trade Unions, in his staieinent above referred to? 

(c) Are the Govemintml awan* ol the recent arrangement of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway authonlies by which they (‘inpowerod their District Officers 
to deal with all cases regarding employee's below Rs. 2tK) a month, and the 
protest of the employees thereon? 

(dj Were the Railway Board informed bcfondiand of the Standing Order 
12 (vide page 26 of the B.-N. BaiJway, Gazette, 8-1-27), giving the lower 
officers courts of appt'ul Iroin ibe decision of the District Officers first in a 
committee consisting of the District Officer himself and some of his sub¬ 
ordinates, and then finally a Board consisting of 2 or 3 similar District 
Officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(h) The Government hav(‘ just heard that a strike broken out at 
Khargpur and that it has spread to some other stations. They are waiting 
for the full report promised by the Agent and can say nothing more at 
present. 

I am ascertaining the fact relating to points (c) and (fi?) and will com¬ 
municate with th(* Honourable Member later. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Have the Government any information that 
the strike has already taken place? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, Sir. 

Travelling Ticket Inspictors on the Bengal Naopuii Raii.way. 

383. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Is there any principle regarding 
age, qualification, etc., in the appointment of Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

(b) How many have been appointed during the last two years? 

(i) How many of them are recruited from outside? 

(ii) How many of these now recruits are quite new in the service? 

(iii) What is^tbe general qualification of those new recruits? 
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Xr. A. A. It. Ifuaotu: Qovemment have no inionnatioo. Enquiiy ia 
i>eing made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the Bengal Nagpur Eailway, 

884. *PAlldlt HUakantha Das: (a) Are Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 
the Bengal Nagpur Bailway required to show an income not less than 
their pay? Is there any circular (not open to the public) to this effect? 

(b) Arc these Travelling Ticket Inspectors the sole judges of the age of 
childrdh travelling on half charge? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiry' is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

AssistAN(E apjorded by tue Bengal Nagpur Railway to the 

ILLITERATE ThIRD CLASS PaSSENCERS REGARDING THEIR LuGGAGE. 

386. *Pandlt Nilakantha Das: Are there any arrangements to check 
and advise and help about the luggage of unlettered third class passengers 
at the starting, checking and main stopping stations, e.^., Howrah, 
Khargpur, Khurda Road, Cuttack, Puri, Berhampore, etc.? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Passenger Superintendents are employed by rail¬ 
ways at big stations to help third class passengers. Government are not 
kept informed of the names of stations at which Passenger Superintend¬ 
ents are posted as this is a matter of detail which must necessarily be left 
to the Agent of the railway concerned. 

Pay op Travelling Tickep Inspectors on the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

886. '^Pandit Nilakantha Das: What was: 

(a) the pay of Travelling Ticket Inspectors and 

(b) the fare, freight and penaHy they realised for the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway during: 

(i) 1924. 

(ii) 1925. 

(iii) 1926 (as many months as possible)? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiry is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

' (1) Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions in the 

United Provinces. 

’»(2) Abolition op Commissioners in the United Provinces. 

887. *Mr. Ismail Khan: Will Government be pleased to state whart 
orders they have passed on the reports submitted by the United Provinces 

♦Oovomment in respect of: / 

(i) the separatipn of judicial from executive functions; 

(ii) the reduction in numbei? pf Commissioners in the United Prov- 

* inoes? .• v 
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*Tlie Honourable Sir JLLexander Muddiman: (i) The question is still 
Tiluder the consideration of the Gov(*rnmeni of India 

(ii) The Honourable Member is referred to the repH given to Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh’s question No. 301 of Ist September, 1925 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunsru: May I ask when Government are likely 
to reach a decision with regard to the separation ot judicial from executive 
functions, and how long the matltr has been under consideration? 

TOe Eonouralite Sir Alexander Muddiman: The matter has been under 
<50nsideration from 80 to 90 >eara during which Government have frequently 
arrived at conclusions. On the present scheme it is not likely that an 
early conclusion will be arrived at. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, Eire the Government considering the 
abandonment of this matter altogether? 

T^Jie ij^^nourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government have per¬ 
sistently and consistently moved gradually towards the separation of these 
functions. Particular schemes are not likely to be rapidly disposed of. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Are thev likely to proceed in the future, 

too, at the 8t^Kle rate? 

« 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should think so, very 
much, Sir, 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Does that mean, Sir, that they have 
gone back on the promise giveii by Sir William Vincent when he was 
Home Member? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like the question 
put down, as I am noi in immediate possession of what the promise 
alleged to have been made by Sir William Vincent was 

Teaching of Persivn jn hie Govihnment High S( hool at Port 

Blair. 

3618 *Mr. Ismail Khan: (n) 4re the Govcrmn(‘nt aware that the Anda¬ 
mans High School (''ommittce has resolved not to tcnich Persian in that 
school in spite of the protests of the Mussalman population of the Island? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Persian teacher has been dismissed on account 
of this resolution, although he was eompetent to teach other subjects and 
was as a matter of fact teaching other subjects? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? Will 
they consider the question of reinstating the dismissed Persian teacher? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Goveminent are aware 
that the teaching of Persian has been abolished in the Government High 
School at Port Blair, but have hoard of no protest on the subject - 

{h) The Persian teacher was thrown out of employment as a result 
of this decision He was teaching Urdu in addition to Persian, as the 
latter did not take up the whole of hia time. 

* (c) Government will assist the teacher in securing a post elsewhere 
if opportunitv offers They have considered the question of re-appointing 
him to the Port Blair school, but do not see their way to doing this 
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Appoinxmbnis as Pkobatiosbrs in the TRAi^tePORTATioN (TeapficJ ^ 

AND CoMMBECIAL‘DEPiRlMINTS OF SfAlB RAILWAYS 


389 ^Maulvi Muhammad Takub: (a) Are Government aware that all 
the SIX candidates who have recently been selected for appointment as pro¬ 
bationers in the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of 
State Railways are non Muslims? 

(b) Do Government propose to take action under pai‘'j?raph 17 of Rtgu- 
lations for recruitment in India for the Transportation (Traffic) and Com¬ 
mercial Departments of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State Rail¬ 
ways, and fill up the remaining vacancies to redress the communsd inequali¬ 
ties of the Musulmans, b> direct nomination from among candidates who 
have attained the qualifying standard at the examination? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: I am very son^ that we could not 
give effect to paragraph 17 of the regulations referred to by the Honourable 
Member in so far as Muslims are concerned The Public Services Com¬ 
mission which conducted the examination reported that no Muslim had 
attained the qualifying standard 


Exclusion of tub Depot Linls in Karachi from TH# Limits op 
TUL Karachi Cantonmfnt ' 

890 *Mr, Harchandrai Vishmdas: (a) Is it a fact that the quarter 
known as the D( pot Lines in Karachi at present compnsed within the limits 
of the Karachi Cantonment is to be excluded from such limits? If so, is 
it proposed to transfer it to the Karachi Municipality, or do Government 
propose to letain it with themselves to bo administered by the Civil 
Authonties? 

(b) If the answer to the first pari of (a) is in the affirmative when is 
the ^transfer either to the Municipilit> oi to the Cnil Authorities expected 
to be completed? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) les Tilt pioposal is to liansfcr the area to 
the Lfxal Govtninunt who will hind it o\er to thi municipality of 
Karachi for development 

(b) Areas an being Irinsferrcd as the\ becomt ivail ibh No definite 
date for the completion of th( scheme can bt given at present 

HrFtSii 10 Allow Owners oi Propjrjiis in thf Depot Lines in 

• KAR^(HI to BTILD OL REBUITD ON IIIITR PlOIS 

^ 891 *Mr. Harchandrai Visbmdas: {n) Is it a fact that certain owners 
of properties in the quarter known as the Depot Lines m Karachi have 
submitted to the local Cantonmtnt Authorities durmg the past twelve 
months plans for building or rebuilding on their plots as required b^ the 
Cantonments Act 1921 and that the C intonmcnt \ulhontics ha\t in 
formed them that sanction to rebuild has been suspended under the 
orders of the*Government of India pending such transfer** 

(b) If so will Government be^pleased to state when this embargo is 
expected to be remove^? 

(c) Are Government aware thal this prohibition to build or rebuild 
has deiyived the owners concerned of the opportunity to bmld in a 
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flittwrable market and that tkey are also sufiering heavily from loss of 
rctat and are prevented from deriving from their properties the fullest 
benefit to which they are entitled under the law? 

(d) How do Government propose to compensate these owners for the 
above disabilities and for the lo‘^ses they have suffered? 

(e) Is it a fact that the plans for rebuilding certain properties sub¬ 
mitted during the above period were duly sanctioned by the Cantonment 
Authorities but that such sanction was subsequently withdrawn under the 
orders of the Government of India? 

(/) If so, will Government be pleased to quote the provision of the 
Cantonments Act, 1924, which authoriz^'s them to issue orders withdraw¬ 
ing sanctions duly accorded under section 181 of the Act? 

(g) Are Government aware that such withdrawal of sanction has 
deprived the owners concerned of the oppurtuiiity to build in a favourable 
market and caused them considerable losses in rent and otherwise pre¬ 
vented them from deriving from their properties the fullest benefit that 
they are entitled to under the law? 

(li) How do Government propose to compensate these owners for the 
above disabilities"and for the losses the> have suffered? 

Hr. G. M. Young: With >our permisbion, Sir, I v^ill ansvrer 
this question as a w'hole 

Government are nol in possession of the full details of the particular 
prop(‘rtieb to which the Honourable Member refers. I have called for 
furlluM’ information and will supply it to him as soon as possible I 
state, however, that the Government of India have not placed any general 
embargo on the rebuilding of houses, nor have they anv statutory power 
to do so. Under section 181 (3) of the Cantonments Act ai intending 
builder can obtain autoniatic sanction to hib application to b^*ild in a 
month and 15 days from the date ol his original notice What the Gov(‘m- 
ment of India have done is to suggest to the (^antonment Authority that it 
should consult the Collector of Karachi before granting individual sanc¬ 
tions to rebuild Tbev did so in vieu of tlie fact that some of the ])r(>- 
pertics in question ilia’s have to 1)0 resumed 1)\ the Local (roviTiimont as 
part of their dcvt’lopnient sclieiiu* and it ^\ould obvioubl\ be against I ho 
interests both of the Govt'rnmenl and also of tlu* lioust* o\\ners them¬ 
selves that money should bo sp(‘nt on rebuilding houses which may have 
to be denu.lisbed in the near future 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: How long does it take to decide wlu'tber 
such a contingenc\ is likeh to arise tliat a building will lie required for 
public purposes? How long does it take to come to a decision, or is it 
indefinite ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1 do nol know' the present stage of the Develop¬ 
ment scheme. 

,Nomination of a Lady Member to%hf Leoislative Assfmbly. 

302. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the 
Governor General in Council made any recommendations to the Governor 
General to nominate a lady Member to the Assembly? » 
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(6) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to nominate a 
lady Member for the remaining single nominated seat? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) The Governor General in Council does not make 
rfcoramendations to the Governor General in the matter of nominations. 

(b) The power of nomination is vested in the Governor General per¬ 
sonally and not in Government. 

Mr. A. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, if the Governor Gen¬ 
eral in Council it. also never consulted by the Governor General in respect 
•of nominations? 

Mr. L. Graham: No, Sir. 

Scale of P\y and Allowances of East Indian Railway Staff 
TRANSFERRED TO THE NORTH WESTERN RaILWAY. 

893. •Mr. Abdul Saye: 1. Will Government please state if it is a fact 
•that at the time of the amalgamation of the Ghaziabad-Kalka section of 
the East Indian Railway with the North-Western Railway, the staff of 
the East Indian Railway then working on this section was temporarily 
Tetained by the North-Western Railway? 

2. Is it a fact that the scale of pay and allowances on the East Indian 
Railway are appreciably higher than those of^^the North-Western Railway? 

8. What scales of pay and allowances were granted to the staff so 
temporarily retained? Were they paid according to the North-Western 
Railway scale or the old scale of the East Indian Railway? 

4. Has the staff so retained, since then, been returned to the East 
Indian Railway? If the whole of the staff has not vet been retrEmsferred 
will the Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
names of persons still retained and the salaries allowed to them? 

5. Do Government propose to retain some of the staff permEuaently 
on the North-Western Railway? If so, will the Government please state 
■the names of the officers who are to be retained? 

C. How long will it take to complete the retransfer of the staff to the 
East Indian Railway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) Yes. 

(2) No In some cimes the North-Western Railway rates are higher 
ihan the East Indian Railway rates. 

(3) The East Indian Railway men ^^ere allowed to retain the East 
Indian Railway rates of pay, but certain clasRes of the lower grade sub¬ 
ordinate and menial staff were allowed the option of coming under the 
North-Western Railway rates. 

(4) No The bformation asked for by the Honourable Member in 
the second part of his question is not available and Government do not 
^consider that any oa^ul purpose will be served by calling for it. 

(5) Tlie questioA lias not boen decided. 

*(6)* The question does not arise. * 
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Representation of Mfslims in the North Western Railway 

Offices. 

894. *Mp. Abdul H&y6: 1. Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to a letter published on page 2 of the Muslim Outlook^ Lahore, 
dated 29th January, 1927, under the heading “ North-Western Railway 
office and Muslims 

2. If so, will the Government please state if the facts stated therein 
are correct? 

3. What steps have the Government taken or propose to take to give 
effect to the policy of the Government as enunciated in Government of 
India Office Memorandum No. F -17()— 25, dated 5t]i February, 192(5, 
regarding the representation of Muslims in North-Western Railway 
offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Znnes: 1 Government have seen the 
letter referred to. 

2. Government have no information. 

8. I would refer the Honourable Member to tlie rcpl> given to a some¬ 
what similar question No. 3 asked by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub on tha 
27th January last 

Rebates ubcetved from Shipping Companies on Passages booked 
BY Government for its OFFinas. 

895. *Oolonel J. D. Crawford: Will Government please state whether 
rebates are received from shipping companies on account of passages secured 
by Government for its officials? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 must refer tlie Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to my reply to Mr. Sheepshanks^ question No. 69 (a) on the 19th 
August 1926. 

Ccd. J. D. Crawford: Am 1 to understand, Sir, that the Honourable 
Member is unable to give me a reply because it is confidential, and if so, 
is the statement on page 305 of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
Standing Finance Committee, dated the 26th January 1927, where an 
extract from a letter from the Secretary to the High Commissioner for 
India appears eorrect? “Under section 2, wf are applying for increased 
staff'’ he says “as section 2 entails a considerable amount of clerical work 
particularly during certain periods. It includes the engagement of Gov¬ 
ernment passages and the rebates from shipping companies “ I there¬ 
fore take it my (Jpinion is correct? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member is pro¬ 
bably as fully in possession of the confid(*nlial fuels in this case as I am. 

Cd. J, D. Crawford: Does the Honourable Member consider there 
is any truth in the suggestion lhat o^^ing to tlu'se rebates received by 
Government on Government officers’ passages (he cost of passages for 
erdinary people has been raised? • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Witboul officially admitting that 
there are rebates I may say I belicvi* that the Chairman and other mem¬ 
bers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have 
stated that rebates given for Government passages are not in any way 
responsible foj any increase in fares for ncn-officials. 
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^ Divoecb Law in India. 

396. ^Oolonel J. D. Orawford: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India been drawn to a case in the Lahore High Court regarding 
Divorce Law in India, extracts of which were published in the Civil and 
Military Gazette of February 1st, 1927? 

(b) Do Government intend to press for the early conclusion of legislative 
measures being taken by Parliament? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman:* (a) Government have seen 
ihe extracts referred to. 

(b) Legislation has already been enacted. 

Increase tn' the number of Accidents to Labourers 

397. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the figures in Table III appended to Bulletin No. 37 of Indian Industries 
and Labour, and particularly to the great increase in the number of persons 
injured in recorded accidents every year from 1920 to 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not the case that 
there has been a great increase in every one of the years covered by the 
question. The large* increase in the general accident rate in 1924 and 
1925 has received the attention of Government and I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the notes on the working of the Fac¬ 
tories Act published with “Statistics of Factoric's” for those years. 


PlilVAXE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEK. 

Opinions on the Goud Standard and Heserve Bank op India Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will the (rovemment state whether the 
opinions invited from individuals and public bodies on the Gold Standard 
and Iteserve Bank Bill are made returnable on the 8th March next? If 
fco, will the Government state the reason tor fixing the returnable date so 
early ? 

Arc the Government aware that there is an ajyjirehenBion prevailing 
in some parts of the country that the public is being undul\ hustled in 
this matter and will the Government makt* a statement w'ith a view^ to 
removing the misapprehenbion? 

♦ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Gold StanJhrd and Heserve 
r»ank Bill was iiublishcd in the Gazette on the 17th January and cir¬ 
culated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon first by executive order 
on the 18th January and then again on 20th January in accordance with 
tlie decision taken by this House on the 25th of January The Govern- 
Lient have asked for replies to the Circular by the 5th of March. They 
understand that ift eome quarters a desire is being expressed for an exten- 
eion of the date. In these circumstances, I desire to explain that the 
purpose of the Government in fixing the 5th of March for the receipt of 
replies was that the replies, might be printed and circulated for the infor¬ 
mation of this House in good time before the Bill comes up for further dis¬ 
cussion in the House. As the Bill has been circulated by order of this 
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^ouse, tlie Bill must go to a Committee and it is desirable that the Com¬ 
mittee should be constituted before the end of the Delhi Session. If this 
is done, the Committee can sit before the Simla Session begins and can 
present its report at the beginning of that Session. The remaining stages 
of the Bill can then be taken during that Session. The Govtmment 
believe that this procedure would be for the convenience of the House. 
They recognise that, in some cases, those whose opinions have been asked 
for might desire a longer time for consideration. Tlie Government will 
be quite willing to receive and circulate, for the information of the House 
and of the members of the CommiHcc, opinions received later than March 
the 5th; and as the Committee will presumably not sit until June at the 
earliest this will enable those who find difficulty in submitting their opi- 
iiions by March the 5th, to have their views placed btfort^ the Cornmiitce 
when it examines the Bill. Opinions not received b} March tin* 5th or 
within a few days of that date will, however, not be available to the House 
when the motion to refer the Bill to Committee comes urp for discussion. 


TJNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Distribction of the PiioiiTS OF THE Benoae-V\ r,riTii Bailway between 
THE Bailway CoMr4^Y and Govluxaient. 

80 Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to explain how fhe Company’s share of profits is made out in the case of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway as shown at page 4 of that Bailway’s Budget 
Estimate for 1026-27, when the account of receipts and expenditure given 
on fhe same page shoWs actual losses in all tlie three years for which the 
accounts a^e given there? 

(h) Is it not a tact that fhe surplus profits of fhe Bengal-Nagpur Bailway 
are worked out whenever the net profits of the Bail ways after meeting the 
working expenses and the interest charges, shew a balance of profit? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: For a concise statement explaining how the 
profits of ihc Bengjl-Nagpur Bailw^ay are distributed between the Bailway 
Company and Govemmeut I would refer the Honourable Member to page 
20 of the Hislor\ of Indian Bailwav'-" (corrected up to 31st March, 1925), 
a copy of wdiich he will find in the Library’ Tlic figures given in the pink 
book containing the estimates of the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway show the 
actual loss to Government afh'r meeting W’orking expenses including depre¬ 
ciation, the siiriilus iirofits jiaid to the Company under the contract, and 
the actual interest charges on the capital outlay of the line. In the cal¬ 
culation of tlie r<mpnny’s surjdus pnifits, the total working expenses of 
the Bailway include, m accordance w'ith the tenns of the contract, only 
the actual outLi.v during the \(‘ar on replacements and renewals, whereas 
in the pink hook and the Govommont accounts this item replaced by a 
figure representing the actual depreciation of the year of the wasting assets 
of the Bailway. Further in calculating the Company'’s surplus profits the 
interest charges are reckoned at the rates fixed by the contract which are 
lower than the average rates of interest on the entire capital outlay of 
the Bailway. It does not therefore follow that because a charge, 
technically described as surplus profits, is payable to the Company under 
its contract, the Bail way must necessarily show a profit in the Govem- 
'xnent accounts. 
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CONTEACTS BETWEEN THE SeCEETARY OP StaTE FOE INDIA AND THE 
Railway Companies working State Railways in India. 

81. Mr. Varaihagizi Venkata Jogiah : Will Government be pleased 
to place on the table of this House, copies of the contracts entered into by 
the Secretary of State for India after the year 1900 with the Railway 
Companies working the State Railways in India? 

Mr, A, A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member will find copies of tho 
contracts in the Library. 

Classipioation lndee the Different Racis or Communities op 
^ Ofiicbbs and Subordinates employed on State and 
Company-managed Railways. 

82. itr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Will Government be pleased to^ 
give separately under the different races or commimities included in the 
phrases Other classes in the tables of officers and subordinates em¬ 
ployed on Stute-managed and Company-managed Railways shown in the 
following totals at pages 53 and 55 of Volume I of the Railway Board's. 
Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26: 

106 officers on Ist April 1925; 

198 officers on Ist April 1926; 

8,689 subordinates on 1st April 1925; 

4,207 subordinates on let April 1926? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government regret that the information asked 
for is not available. 

Strike at KHARAoruR on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

83. Mr. Varahagirl Vsnkata Jogiah: (a) Have Government perused 
the communication (published by the Afnrita Bazaar Patrika, Calcutta, 
^ted the 28rd day of January, 1927), from the Kharagpur Branch of the 
Indian Labour Union representing the grievances under which the Indian 
employees of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway have been labouring and another 
from the Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, giving the facts of the situation 
as they appeared to the Administration? 

(6) Are Ggvemment aware of the unrest prevailing among the em¬ 
ployees at Kharagpur and the threatened strike? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to direct at once an inquiry into 
the grievances of the Indian employees? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government have just heard 
that a strike has broken out at Kharagpur and that it has spread to some 
o^er stations They are w^aiting for the full report promised by the Agent 
and can sa> nothing more at present. 

Pat of the Staff of the Office of the Accountant General, Central 
* Revenues. 

84. MZ. Amar Hath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the reply to starred question No. 845, regar^jpg the pay 
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of the staff of the office of the Auditor-General, etc., asked in this House 
on the 15th February, 1026, and which was propcsed to be furnished to 
the questioner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply to starred question 
No. 845 asked in this House on the 15th February, 1926, was furnished to 
the questioner. A copy is now laid on the table. 

(a) If the Honourable Member is referring to the last revision of pay in March, 
1924, the reply is in the neg'^tive. 

(b) and (c). When a portion of the Deputy Arcountant Geneial, Central Revenues' 
Office was transferred from Calcutta in 1921, the men so tiansfeired obtained no 
improvement in their scales f>f pay prior to their traiisfei hut they diid receive on 
transfer an increase of 25 per cent on their time-soale pay. 

Subsequently, on the move of the rest of the Accountant General, Central Revenues’ 
Office to Delhi in 1924, this increase of pay was revised and personal pay on the 
following scale was granted to those recruited on or before the 17th January, 1921 ; 
Clerks, Stenogrnphers, Cashier, Assistant i on Rs, 100 and below—Rs. 20. 

Caahicr and Typists. t on pay above Rs. 100—Es. 40. 

Accountants . . . Rs. 40. 

This personal pay was not absorbed in the immediate increase of pay admissible 

to the men on the revised Fcales of pay .sanctioned from * 1 ,^ 

lat March, 1925, ™ 

clerical 

supervising slafT, but is to he absorbed in future annual increments. 


{d) (1) Rs. 112. 
(2) and (3>- 


Clerks of the office of the 
A. G. C. R. (Calcutta 
Branch) transferred 
from Calcutta in 1924. 

Clerks of the Audit Office, 
Delhi Province, which existed 
in Delhi prior to 1921 and 
which with the office of 
the Dy. A. G. C R. 
merged in the office 
of the A. G. C. R. 
in 1924. 

Clorki of the office of the Dy, 
A. Q. C. R. (G. I. Branch) 
transferred from Calcutta 
in 1921, and merged in 
the A. G. C R.’s office 
in 1024. 

Rb. 92 jdvs personal pay of 
Rs. 12. 

Rs. 110 

Rs. personal pay of 

Rs. 7. 


There is no separate office of the Deputy Accountant General, Central Revenues. 


Powers of the Director General op Posts and Telegraphs to 
sanction FxPENDlTrUE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PaY AND 
pROSrE<TS OF HIS StaFP, 

85. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Ts it n fact that the Director General, 
Posts and Tele;^aphs, has got no power to sanction any expenditure with 
regard to the pay and prosjiecls of the staff of bis ow^n office and that he 
was deprived of that pow'er only in 1920? 

(h) How in the circumstances did the Government reply in answer tc 
the last of the supplementary questions to starred question No. 1061 in the 
Assembly on the 8ih March last tliat if the expenditure involved is within 
the power of the Director General, etc. ? 

(c) Is it a fact that all proposals of the Director General involving 
expenditure must have the approval of the Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs, as part of the Government of India under the present 
constitution ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) According to rules pub¬ 
lished with the Government of India, Finance Department Besolution 
No. 669-E. A., dated the 9th June, 1922, the Director-General has powers 
to sanction expenditure in connection with the menial establishments only 
of his own office. 

(b) It was explained in the reply to the first of the supplements to 
that question that there was no rej)reBentation before Government. Gov¬ 
ernment could not therefore know whether the prayers made in the repre¬ 
sentation to the Director-General were or were not within the powers of the 
Director-General. 

(c) Only those proposals which the Director-General is not competent 
to sanction under the rules cited in (a) above are submitted to the Financial 
Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Petitions of aggrieved Clerks of the Office of the Director 
General, Posts and TELEGR\rHs. . 

86. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a.) Is it a fact that a number of individual 
j etitions, praying for the same treatment as has been accorded to Babu 
M. M. Mukherjee, a clerk of the office of the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, were submitted by certain aggrieved clerks senior in service bo 
Murari Babu and addressed to the Government of India and to the Secre¬ 
tary of State as well? 

(b) If so, what action has been taken on the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The information is being 
xjolleoted and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

C sE OP Babu Bivas Chandra Mitra, a Clkbk in 'I’ite Opiue of 
THE Diuectou General, Posts and n'ELEGRAriis. 

87. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the case of Babu Bivas Chandra Mitra, a clerk of inc 

Director General, Posts and Telegraphs’ office, has been 
settled? and 

(b) whether he has be^n granted tlie War gratuity and special 

promotion as rewards for his services in Mesopotamia? If 
not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The clerk in question 
has now been promoted to class A. 

(h) Ife isjiot entitled to war gratuity. He worked in Mesopotamia as a 
Telegraph elerk. The Arm^ Council decided in 1928 that no relative rank 
could be assigned to Telegraph clerks witli retrospective effect for the 
purpose of payment f'f war gratuity. Nor could special promotion be 
granted as a reward for his services in ^Mesopotamia. Such })romotion 
was stop})cd as n result of the orders of the Government of India issued in 
1920. 


Grant op Advance Increments in the Time-Scale to Babu 

SaTC HIDANANDA ChaTTERJEE OF THE OpFIOK OF THE DIRECTOR 

General, Posts and Telbgrvphs. 

• 

88. Mr. Amar Nath Bull: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
'Whether a clerk named Babu Satchidananda Chatierjee of the office of the 
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Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has just been panted advance 
inorements in the time-scale only on the direct intervention of his g^oup 
officer on his appeal? 

(b) Is it a fact that unless a group officer of any individual clerfi or 
clerks of that office intervenes, no appeal from any official is considered 
even if submitted under rules? 

Sir Ganen Roy: («) No. The Branch officer merely recorded his views 
in submitting llie petition to the Director-General. Final orders wore 
passed by the Government of India six months ago 

(h) No. 

Appoiniment of Babu Kastswar Lal\ Sun-Rcro^iu Clerk of 

THE RaILWA'^ ]\l4lL SKItVrOT , N \ It AYA VGANJ. 

• 

89. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Babu Kasiswar Lala, 
the })resent Sub-record clerk of tht \ara\angnn] B M S., ^\as a staunch 
follower of Dayananda while be was n sorter at Silchar? 

(h) Is it a fact that for this offence he was transferred far away from 
the "S” Division and was on long leave? 

(c) Is it a fact that during the leave he tried to obtain an invalid 
certificate to enable him to stay at Silchar and serve imder Dayananda? 

(d) Is it a tact that while Babu Mohini Mohan Lahiri, the present 
Superintendent, B. M S , “S” Division, was the Su]>erintendent, R. M. S*, 
"‘C” Division, Babu Kasiswar Lala served under him in the “C” Division 
and was retransferred from to “S” Division? 

(e) Is it a fact that in spite of there being many sorters superior in 
service to Babu Kasls^^ar Lala, in the *‘S” Division and even in the 
Narayangan] Suh-rec<ird Office, he has been posted as Sub-record Clerk, 
Narayangaij], sufierseding ilie claims of many senior sortcih on the time- 
bcale? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Be uas heliiwed to be so. 

(?i) He was Iransferrc'd to the Division and tnok C months’ leave 
before loininu it (loAcri'intait hive no information about the cause of 
his transfer which took ])lace in 1911. 

(r) Tlu're is no information on the point 

(d) He served in ])i\isi n under Babu Mohini Mohan Lahiri and 
other Superintendents Ironi 1911 to 1925 and was tlu*n transferred to S. 
Division. 

(c) The apiiointnients of Snh-lh*cord clerk do not go by seniority but 
are conferred < n the most capable men. 

Allegations against Babu Kasiswau Lala, StiB-llEcoaD Clerk of 
THE Railway Maii Skrvk'e, Narayanganj. 

90. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact tha;t the instanoe of Babu 
Kasiswar Lola many transfers of permanent sorting staff under the Nara*- 
yanganj Sub-record office were made during the short tenure of his service 
s,t Narayanganj? 
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(6) Is it a fact that he has caused heavy recoveries in the shape of finea 
and telegraph charges from the sorters under him extending up to Es. 11 
a month from a sorter? 

(c) Is it a fact that he put the sorters frequently in double and triple 
duties? 

(d) Is it a fact that he refused to accept medical certificates granted 
by registered medical practitioners to some sorters under him? . 

Sir Qanen Boy: (a) No. 

(6) The answer to the first part is in the negative. As regards telegraph 
oharges the amounts are heavy only in two instances. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes, in accordance with the standing orders of the Divisional Super¬ 
intendent. 

Expkrimkntal Post Office in the Village of Bhattuvauipalli in 
THE Distbict of Kobth Abcot. 

91. Mr. 0. Duraifwaml Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that 
an experimental Post Office is working in the village of Bhattuvaripalli of 
the Kangundi Division in the District of North Arcot (Madras Presidency)? 

(b) Is it a fact that it has been working at profit for over two years? 

(o) Is it a fact that the zemindar of Kangundi has also been contribut¬ 
ing a quota for the upkeep of the post office ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in spite of the office working at a decided and 
definite profit the zemindar is still asked to continue his contribution on 
a pain of the office being otherwise closed? 

(a) Are Government aware that the village is the headquarters of the 
zemindar and the office is essential for the benefit of his ryots? 

(/) Do Government propose to confirm the post office there? 

Sir Glanen (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. .. 

(a) The reply to the first portion is in the affirmative and to the second 
portion in the negative. With respect to the third portion, the matter is 
under consideration. 

Imports of Ghee fSiTBSTiTciES into India. 

92. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table the following information: 

(a) the co\mtrie8 from which the substitutes for ghee are imported 

' into the country; 

(b) the amount of substituted ghee imported into India annually 
. during the last five 3 *ears; 
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. (<?) the time since when these substitutes are being imported into 

the country; 

{d) the different names under which the article is being imported; 

(?) the customs duty levied on the different articles imported as 
substituted ghee during the last five years giving the rate 
of duty charged on the valuation of the article? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: (a), (h), (c) and (d). Government 
have not complete information aq imports of substitutes of ghee are not 
separately recorded. The quantities imported are, however, believed to 
be somewhat large. One of the principal varieties is named “ Lily Brand 
Vanaspati ” and comes from Holland. 

(e) Substitutes for ghee have always been liable to duty at the general 
rate which is now 15 per cent, ad valorem. Duty, w^hich was levied on 
the real value up to 1926, is now being assessed, since January 1st, on a tariff 
valuation which for the current calendar year has been fixed at Bs. 46 
per cwt. 


Provision of Search Lights on Engines between Delhi and 
Bhatinda on the Metre Gauge Section op the BombaY| 
Baroda and Central India Bvilway. 

93. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are any search lights provided 
on any of the railway engines carrying mail or passenger trains between 
Delhi and Bhatinda, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway (metre 
gauge)? 

(b) If not, why? 

(c) If such provision is in contemplation by what time is it likely to 
be accomplished? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Fifteen mail and passenger engines 
working between Bhatinda and Sirsa have been fitted with electric head 
lights. 

(c) It is hojjed that all mail and passenger engines working on the whole 
socticai, Bhatinda to Delhi, will be fitted during the next six months. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
12 Noon. Itoih the Secretary of the Council of Bt^te: 


“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meetins^ 
on the 11th February, 1^7, agreed without any amendments to the following 
Bills which were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the Slst January and 2nd 
February, 1927 • 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908. 


\ Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908.” 



BILLS PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Anembly: Sir, in accordance with Buie 25 of the^ 
Indian Legislative Biiles, I lay on the table the following Bills which were 
paiised by the Council of State at its meeting of the 11th February, 1927. 

They are : 

A Bill further to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, for a certain 
purpose. 

A Bill further to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1925, for a certain 
purpose 

A Bill further to amend the Madras Salt Act, 1889, for a certain 
k - purpose 

THE STEEL TNDUSTBY (PBOTEt^TlON) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes (Commerce Member) • I beg to move 
that the Bill 1o provide for the continuance of the protection of tho steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration. 

If the House will excuse me, I propose to treat this motion purely as 
a formal motion. When 1 proposed about a fortnight ago that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee I made a very long speech ex¬ 
plaining the Tariff Board’s Beport and the reasons why the Government 
had accepted tho proposals made b\ the Tariff Board and had incorporated 
them in their Bill. I am sorry that in Select Committee I was not able 
to get complete agreement with the Government Bill; but I think that 
at any rate I can say that in that Committee I carried out quite faithfully 
tho promise T had made to this House, namely, that the whole subject 
should be open to discussion in all its aspects and that I would do my 
best to assist the members of the Committee in coming to a right decision. 

I regret that a number of amendments ha\c been ])r()]>osod to m} Bill, bul 
,when those amendments come up for discussion the House will have a full 
opportunity of considering all the issues involved The only particular 
remark that I wish to make at this stage is that I wish to say quite publicly 
that the statements made in Mr Jinnah’s note appended to the Belect 
Committee s Be[)ort are correct Thev are a correct account of what I 
told Mr. Jinnah and the Select Couimittee Sir, I move 

Mr, President: Motion moved. 

“Thai the Bill to p.oMclo f«)r tho continnanco of the piotoction of tho steel industry 
in Biitish India, na loportod hy the Select Comirittee. bo taken into consideration.’" 

Mr. Jaznnadae M. Mehta (Bombay Citv Non>Muhnmmadan Urban) * 

I beg to nunc that the Bill, as reported h^ the Select Committee, be 
recommitted to the Committee for reconsideration 

The reasons ai(‘ as fbllo^^s At the outset it is necessary for mo to 
tell the Houso that it was not possible for me and several other members 
of the Sebn't Committee to attend the meetings of that Committee on 
all days as wo had expected to do. Tho reason was that there were 
meetings going on at the same lime on the same day and practically at 
the same hour of two Committees, namely, the Bailway Standing Finance 
Committee and this Select Committee, and it was not possible for me to 

( 746 ) 
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persu^e the Bailway Member and the Commerce Member so to adjust* 
the time for the meetings of these two Committees as to enable those 
of us who were elected by this House to serve on the Select Committoa 
on the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill to bo present there, and although 
the time allowed by the House for reporting the Bill was over ten days 
and though there were only 4 meetings of the Select Comuiiitee, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member could not make this adjustment. 
That explains the reason why this report apparently looks to be a 
majority report, while as a matter of fact if wo had been allowed to be 
present the so-called majority n^port would have been a minority report. 
{Some Honourable Members : “Question?”) I still maintain that S we had 
been allowed to be present the majority report would have been a minority 
report. That seems to be the fate of the members of this Government. 
The Honourable the Home Member had a majority report on the Beforms 
Enquiry Committee while it was aclualiy a minority report and next 
comes the turn of the Honourable the Commerce Member wihere the so- 
called majority report is really a minority report. But let that pass. The 
only thing that I wish to complain of here on the floor of the House is 
that if the House elects Members to serve on particular Committees and 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill does not make it convenient 
for those Members who arc elected by this House to be present in spite 
of their request and in spite of time being available, then the election by 
the House of those Mernbc'rs to that extent is nullified, and without any 
fault of theirs those Members are no good for the purpose for which the 
House sends them. 

The next point is that the Bill a^ it now stands still contains both 
directly and indirectly the principle of Imperial JVoference to which the 
House showed such emphatic opposition on the day on which the Bill was 
refeiTed to Select Committee. 1 cannot understand why this important 
question of protection to steel should be mixed up with sui It a contro¬ 
versial question like Imperial ProftTcncc, and I am also surprised that the 
Tariff Board should liave recommcMuled a method so full of controversy. 
Not that the question of lm})orial Preference* is new to this country. 
Imperial Preference is all round us. Look at the Benches opposite;— 
but for the fact Uiat Irni)oriul Preference ('xists, those who are seated on 
th(‘ hVonf Benches there ^^euld Ix' seated (‘lse\Nlien*. Imperial Preference 
does exist in this country hut Hk* whole ])()iiit is that the Imperial Pre¬ 
ference as it does exist now is a thing in the sha])ing of which W(‘ have 
no voice, but in this Bill wt are asked to give our sanction to the principle 
of Imperial Preference. Sir, that is precisely what wo cannot do, and 
the reasons are quite obvious 

This CvHintry is rc'ally kept out of its birthright of self-government. 
It is being exploited in the interests of British Imperialists and capitalists. 
It is being used as a tool for the purpose of enslaving other countries, and 
to-day the name of India stinlcs in the nostrils of the nations of the w^rld 
for having become, however unwillingly, the instrument of British Im¬ 
perialism for the purpose of destroying the liberty of the people of China. 
All this is being done without our consent and against our will and it will 
be^ a miraole if the people of this country could be persuaded to accept 
Iinperial Preference. Therefore, the introduction of the principle of 
Imperial Preference in this report has burst like a bombshell on us and 
much as we are inclined to give pretection to the Indian steel industry, 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to this Imperial Preference, and, so far 
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it lies in our J)OWfi^r, I say we shall not touch this Imperial Preference 
^er with a pamc^ tongs. 

Apax| this question of Imperial Preference (An Honourable 

Memberi ^ British ’') the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com¬ 
mittee is neither a sound economic proposition nor does it secure adequate 
protection to the industi^ for which it is intended. There are four reasons 
why this BiH^s it stands now cannot be accepted as a sound measure 
for granting protection to the steel industry in India. One 
is that it is reall) based on speculation; this will be made clear by 
a reference to panigraph 160 on page 96 ot the Tariff Board’s Beport. 
It is stated there that all the recommendations made by the Tariff Board 
Sre interdependent and everything that they have urged must stand and 
must actually be realised or otherwise the protection ^that they have 
recommended would not materialise nor would it b^*#adequate. For 
instance they have given on page 39 the annual output of the Tata Steel 
Industry—trails, fish-plates and many other articles—and what they say 
is this. Not only the aVerage output of Tatas during the next seven 
years must be five lakhs of tons a year, but the proportion in which 
all these articles are to be turned out must remain the same during this 
period of seven years. Othen^use the protection would not be sufficient. 
It is to my mind an amazing thing that the Tariff Board should say that 
their recommendations hang entirely on everything that they have stated 
and must include the output of Tatas for seven years—^not merely the 
average output but the proportion of each article to the other and of all 
articles to the total figure of the output That is the kind of finding that 
the Tariff Board have asked us to take as the basis of protection. The 
output of rails must bo 195,(K)0 tons and no more and no less; the 
galvanised sheets should be 30,(XK) tons a year,'nothing more and nothing 
less. If this proportion is not inamtoined, the resulls, they say, may not 
be what they expect. This is a most extraordinary thing and yet straisge 
to suy it is stated categorically by the Board in paragraph 166, ^age 96 
of the Beport. and I venture to saj that even the wisest man, not even 
Solomon, could promise the Board that such a thing would be realised in 
practice jear after \ear during a period of seven vears; I say, Sir, that a 
recommendation tluit is basetl throughout on a speculation of such a serious 
chnractw cannot be regarded as a safe basis for protection to the Steel 
Industry for seven years 

Then the second objection to the Government Bill is that protection 
as it will actually be secured to the industry is very precarious in the*first 
four }ears The Fi8c<il Commotion and the Assembly, when they embarked 
on the policy of protection, wanted to give not a bare living wage to the 
national industry, not to give a protection that will keep it simply alive 
from hand to mouth from day to day, not to give a protection which at 
the end of ten venrs will simply keep the Tata industry in existence, not 
to give a projection that wdll be beggarly and niggardly, which while 
subjecting tins coujatify aiid the tax-payer to an expenditure of several 
croros would not the steel industry to such an ('xtent as to bring 

into existence iaptm W’orks and more steel works. The object of the 
Fiscal Connnissioii as jt w^as accepted by the Assembly was not to keep 
Tatas simply above water The object was to give such a protection as 
will in course of time tiring new steel concerns into existence, so that 
there may be internal competition and prioes may be reduced and India 
may become self-contained in .the matter of the production of steel. That 
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lias bean aohiVved. That oaimot, will not, be aohieved> by the twMpOr 
in eodations of tlu Tariff Soard the Bill as it now stands before Ul|» 
affect of the Bill will be simply to keep the industry abova watei^> 
the result will be that during the next seven years, Tatas ^ift merely 
survive. T^ Bill and the Tariff Board take sujBBcient care to see that 
the protaotion they give will not be generous enough to induce other 
people to invest their monies and thereby increase the output of steel in 
this country so as to make India self-contained. Moreover, for four years, 
so far as I can see, the Bill will not enable the Tata industry to earn the 
div^end which the Board promises; the average output of 600,000 tons 
which has been assumed by the Board will not be forthcommg for four 
years; the average assumed works cost per ton will also not materialise 
for the first fou| years. 

Mr. M. A. Jlimah (Bombay City. Muhammadan Urban): May I rise 
on a point of order. I would like to liave your ruling as to whether we 
are at this stage tef discuss the motion that th^ Bill be recommitted or 
whether we can also discuss the general provisions of the Government 
Bill. The motion by the Member in charge is that the Bill be taken 
into consideration and the first motion of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jamnadas is that the Bill as reported on by the Select Committee be 
recommitted to the Committee for reconsideration. You will find, Sir, 
that that is the amendment. Therefore, if we are going to discuss the 
amendment, then we should confine ourselves to the merits of the amend¬ 
ment as far as possible and not discuss the merits of the Bill or the other 
amendments. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that the motion before 
the House is that the Bill be taken into consideration and also the motion 
that the Bill be referred back to the Select Committee. If the motion 
for reference back to the Select Committee is lost, the House will have 
again td discuss the whole question on the consideration stage. Therefore, 
what the Chair proposes to do is to allow at this stage full ^soussion 
both on the consideration motion and on the motion for recommitting the 
Bill to the Select Commiitiee If the motion for referring the Bill^ back 
is lost, then no further discussion will be permitted and the motion for 
consideration will also be put to the vote. This procedure will prevent 
repetition of argiunents. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am very much obliged to vou, Sir I was 
pointing out why this Bill should he referred back to the Select Com* 
mittee. One reason, among others, is that the Government Bill gives a 
very precarious protection to the industry during the next four years out 
of a period of seven years. The average works cost which they have 
assumed is simply a compromise between the present cost and the ttbst 
as it will he seven years hence, and as we know from the Beport of the 
Bolted neither the average assumed output nor "'the average assmgaed 
woiks cost will be realised for the next four years.* The present total 
outmA is somewhere near 4 lakhs of tons a year. The present works cost 
is Rs. 79 a ton in case of rails while the average assumed output is 
tons a year and the average assumed works cost is Rs. 71 per ton. 
It is on the assumed averages that the Board calculates its figures ol the 
outgoings of the industry, namely, depreciation, overhead charges and 
8 ^ oeKti inter^t to th^e who have invested their capital in the industry, 
m tbs figmie it arrives at is 1 crore 94 lakhs; hut on the basis of 
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PUmnt output, \vtuch is lower than ttke average assumed and of the 
Wokrks cost w^oh is higher than the average assumed Tatas will not get a 
cFore and 94"lakhs as their income in the next four years but they will get 
something like a crore and 80 or 40 lakhs only. On the figures 1 have 
worked out, T^s will get 54 lakhs less on account of the fact that their 
present works cost is not Bs. 71 and their present output cannot be 
500,000 tons. For that reason Tatas will not get a crore and 94 lakhs 
for the next four years, which is assumed as the minimum necessary in 
order to enable the industry to live. Therefore, for four years the industry 
will live in a precarious condition when the shareholders will get no 
dividends, and the shareholders somehow or other happen to be a most 
important element in the question of protection. Unless they get a 
fair return on their money no man will come forward to infilreht his money 
for expBnd;ing the industry. These shareholders in a scheme of 
protection are like the Pandas at a Hindu place of pilgrimage; the Pandas 
must be paid if the ancestor is to go to heaven. Similarly, these share¬ 
holders must be paid adequately; capital must be remunerated liberally 
if the industry is to attract fresh capital, and if India is to be self-con¬ 
tained in the matter of its steel industry. Therefore, I say the second 
reason why the Tariff Board Beport cannot be accepted and why the 
Bill based on that Beport must be recommitted to Select Committee is 
that the protection which the Bill gives is very precarious in the first 
four years of the 7 years’ period. 

The third reason, Sir, why the Bill should be referred back to the 
Select Committee is that it imposes an intolerably heavy and yet unneces- 
saiy burden on the consumer in certain parts of India without benefiting 
Tatas in the least. To my mind, Sir, that is the worst feature of this 
Bill, and I submit, Sir, that, to that extent, to speak in legal langua^^, 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board is ultra vires. The Boai^ were 
not called upon, indeed they had no right to recommend the imposition 
of burdens which do not enure to the benefit of the industry; they had 
no right to place any burden on the consumer which cannot possibly by 
any stretch of imagmation do any good to the industry; and yet in the 
Tariff Board’s Beport you find recommended the imposition of a heavy 
duty on Continental steel used by the people of Bombay, Madras, the 
Central Provinces, the Deccan, Karachi, Burma, East Bengal, Assam— 
in fact two-thirds of the country. These parts of India use Continental 
ste^l; Tata steel cannot compete there, and yet under the scheme of the 
Tariff Board and under the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com¬ 
mittee these parts of India will have to pay, according to estimates I 
have framed and which I maintain are fairly accurate, a sum of nearly 
40 lakhs of rupees a year on certain articles coming from the Continent 
without Tatas being better off by a single rupee or a single ton and iae 
no other purpose thaii ,<|l,giving protection to British steel. To my mind 
tiiat is the Btrongeji^fW|0otion possible, a conclusive objection, to the 
Tariff Board’s re^pn4(9||4^tion. They have made a recommendation 
whi^^ is outside ^eir'' scope, whic)i really they had no right to make, 
which tl^y were not cal]pd upon to make under their terms of reference. 
What is the use of tsaing steel which goes to Madras when Tata steel 
not go there? What is ithe good of it? The Tariff Board have taken 
^afc« not* to explain how the taxing of Continental steel in Madras or 
Burma can benefit the Tata industry. They cannot prove it; they have 
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not proved it, and yet in the provinces I have mentioned a burden of 40 
lakhs will b© placed upon the shoulders of the consumer without any cor¬ 
responding advantage to Tatas, That is my third objection to the Bill ik 
it emerges from the Select Committee. 

And the fourth is, Sir, that because they are penalising Continental steel 
in this way and because they are peHalising the consumer in those parts 
of India where Indian ^eel cannot reach, they are by that very fawst enabled 
to give a certain, almost generous, measure of protection to British steel, 
which is not necessary for the protection of the Indian industry I, will 
point out how British steel will benefit at the cost of Continental without 
the indigenous industry being a bit better off: from the figures stated by 
the Board British rails will get the benefit of a 7 per cent reduction in 
duty' British galvanized sheets will get a 15 per cent reduction in duty: 
fish-plates will gdt a 40 per cent reduction- "iructural steel will get a 
reduction of 36 per cent.: bars will get 85 per cent.: plates will get 33 per 
cent., and only black sheets will be taxed 10 per cent, more than now, 
but against that the Continental sheets will be charged nearly 100 per cent, 
more All these sacrifices will have to be undergone by the consumer not 
for the benefit of Tatas but for giving preference to imports of British 
steel For these four reasons. Sir, it appears to me that this Bill is not 
one which this House should accept in preference to the other scheme 
which I shall proceed to explain to the House But I am quite sure that 
the House has been convinced that on accoimt of the speculative character 
of the foundations on which this Bill hsw been based, on accoimt of the 
precarious protection which it gives to the indigenous industry, on account 
of the intolerable burden which it unnecessarily plewies on the consumer, 
and on account of the partial and generous treatment which it gives to 
British steel—T am sure the House is convinced that on account of these 
four reasons the Bill is suspicious enough to render necessary a 
reference back to the Select Committee. 

Apart from that, there are other reasons why the House should agree 
to this motion to refer back the Bill to the Select Committee The ques¬ 
tion of giving bounties to the industry in India without imposing additional 
duties on the consumer of foreign steel was not properly considered in the 
Select Committee As T told you, Sir, some of us were kept out on account 
of the arbitrary manner in which this meeting was held and 

therefore we could not place our scheme, the combined scheme 
of bounties and duties, before the Select Committee as I had 

intended to do And the scheme which T wished to place befol^ 
that Committee is briefly this But perhaps before I deal with it I should 
make a few observations on the alternative scheme which has been evolved 
by my Honourable friends Mr Birla and Mr Chetty I have supported 
that schema because in the first instance it eliminates Imperial Preference. 
But as I have said, I prefer the combined system of bounties and duties 
to that scheme because that scheme in my humble opinion also imposes 
an unnecessarily heavy burden on the consumer without benhflting the 
Tatas. Therefore, the scheme which remains for the considei^ation of the 
House and which was not considered in the Selwt Committee is tKe com¬ 
bined scheme of bounties and duties To my mind it is the cheapest; it is 
as effective as the Tariff Board's scheme and it is less burdensome than that 
scheme. I wish to place it before the House so that they may be induced 
to refer this Bill back to the Select Committee Sir, I have calculated 
that the additicmal duty which the consumer will have to pay under the 
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Govenimeat Bill without benefiting ^tae is nearly 40 lakhs of rupees. 
4rhat additbnal duty the consumer will not have to pay under the soh^e 
which I am now explaining and yet Tatas will get equally generous, if it 
is generouSt protectiion as they are to get under the Govenunent Bill and 
the TariS Board's Beport. 1 therefore urge, Sir, that the basic duty which 
the Government have proposed both on Contine^al steel and on British 
steel should remeiu, but the additional duty whion they have proposed on 
Continental steel must go; and the average fair selling price of Tatas being 
Be. ^30 per ton, if the additional duties on Continental steel are remitted 
a|i4 Tatas have to sell their output cheaper, then I suggest that the 
di^rance between the fair selling price and the actual market price on 
these goods must be made good to. them by means of bounties as it has 
bean made good on some other articles in the past. The figlires which I 
have taken from the Tariff Board’s own Beport in table 18 relate to the 
following articles; the output of these by Tatas will be of structural sections, 
70,000 tons, of bars, 90,000 tons, of plates, 30,000 tons, of sheets, 13,000 
tons, every year during the seven years’ period. These are the four articles 
on which the Tariff Board propose an additional duty, for no valid refiAcm 
as I have said before: of Bs. 11 per ion in the case of bars and structural 
sections, Bs. 16 in the cause of plates and of Bs. 24 in the case of blatck 
diaets. I say, Sir, these additional duties should not bo imposed at all, 
because thorny without any benefit to Indian steel the users of these 
articles are penalised. The good that the Government intend to do by 
ftibe impOisition of these duties could be brought about by paying an equiva- 
haut amount of bounties on the output of the Tatas—and those bounties 
will he, on the 'figures of the Tariff Board as stated in table 13, on struc¬ 
tural aeotlons, 70,000 tons at Bs. 11 per ton, (.6., Bs. 7,70,000; on bars, 
the output being 90,000 tons, Bs. 9,90,000, on plates, the output being 
30,000 tons, at Bs. 16 a ton, Bs. 4,30,000, on black sheets 18,000 tons, 
bounty Be. 24, Bs. 8,12.000 Therefore, Sir, the total amount of 
bounty which will be payable under the scheme that I have submitted in 
mv niinute of dissent would be annually the sum of Bs. 25,52,000. Tatas 
will thus, under mv scheme, be in exactly the same position as they 
would be through the imposition of the additional duties on Continental 
steel, which come to nearly Bs. 40 lakhs. You can save the consumer all 
these 40 Jakbs of rupees by paying Bs 25 lakhs to Tatas And therefore 
the question arises whether these Es. 25 lakhs are available, and if they 
are available, whether they are available every year during the seven years. 
That is the who]e question If I could satisfy the House that these 25 
lakbs will b'h available for payment of bounty every year ^r the whole 
period of seven years without imposing ai^y fresh burdens on the consumers, 
thgh, Sir, I have proved mv case. Sir, the responsibility on my shoulders 
is to prove that these 25 lakhs are available every year. Now, Sir, the 
Tariff Board have, with the weight which attaches to an authority with 
no body to he kicked (Laughter), and with no soul to be saved, dogmatically 
'dq^late in paragraph W of their Beport that the system of bounties is 
open to objection onWMcial grounds^ ** We hesitate to commit ’’—with 
ajl ^V>l6tnnitv, they;^ai^» 'jifettgetting they have stated in earlier reports 
ex^iktly tb® contriSy^'*bes!^^ to.commit the Government to pay- 
m^t Hot puch a periqd.’^ Whv do yon hesitate? Why did jou 

eaiifer? So far pis the ,f%oiple of, bountias is eoncecnod, it has been 
islfariy Mid down by the Board themselves wd I want only thst the same 
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principle should be followed now. Sir, here is the principle (whidh the 
Tariff Board have enunciated in 1Q25. They were then discussing^ thtt 
relative merits of bounties and duties; then relating to bounties, they s^y 
on page 10, paragraph 18 (Eeport of 1925): 

“We h*ve no hesitation in reoomAiendmg the adoption of the former alternative.'* 

namely, bounties, and not only that, they go further and say. 

“ffiom the outset of this inquiry our view has been that the supplementary pro- 
taotioii oecesaary should be given as far as possible in the form of a bounty, and that 
the customs duties should not be increased tnless it appeared that the payments in 
respect of bounties were likely to exceed the additional revenue derived from pro¬ 
tective duties.*' 

Tht Bonourabla Sir Charles Innes: You note the word " supple¬ 
mentary 

Mr. Ja ran ad o s M. Mehta: I quite agree, 1 wholly Eigree. 1 say that 
the principle there enunciated was that of Mipplementary protection; it 
is this; you impose a certain dut\. and if that is not sufficient, you pay 
a bounty. That is precisely what I am here contending, so that it remains 
for me to show that Ks. 25,62,(KK) can be obtained from the lower pro¬ 
tective duties which 1 advocate Sir, for that pur{)ose the figures of imports 
1 have taken are of the year 1925-26 and these will be found on pages 
168 to 175 of the Tariff Board’s Report, so that the authority for these 
figures cannot be questioned—and these figures are as follows The total 
imports of the articles we are considering were 6,78,000 tons in the year 
1925-26. I maintain. Sir, that the imports are bound to increase as the 
output per year of Tatas is a constant unvarying factor, for a period of 
seven years; and the requirements of this country to-day are increasing 
year after year, as sta^ ed by the Tariff Board itself, on account of increase 
of population or trade, but I will take it that there will be no expansion 
of the requirements for steel in the next seven ,\ear8, which i®' really a 
very eautdous position .... 

The Bonoiurable Sir Oharles Innes: Beyond what figure? 

Mr. Jamnadoe M. Mehta: Beyond 12 lakhs on the whole I am not 

taking account of the expansion which may be expected normally I am 

relying on the figures of 1926-26, /.c., 6,73,000 tons, as the normal annual 
imports from abroad; on the authority of the Tariff Board themselves the 
output of the Tatas during seven vears is an nvernge of five lakhs tons a year 
and therefore seven lakhs must come from abroad Sir, the 

basic duties whkh the Tariff Board propose on these 

imports will bring the following .income on structural sec- 
tbns, Rs. 14 laldis, on bars, Es 20 lakhs, on plates, Rs 4,54,000, on sheets, 
Rb. 9,20,000, on galvanized sheets, Es 16,98,000, on rails, Rs. 86,000, 
and the total of these will be Es 65,57,000 The minimum ^^ceipts 
from the fweign imports will be Rs 65,57,000, and without the addi¬ 
tional duties, the bounty which you will have to pay wilj be Rs. '2S,82,000: 
therefore there will be a balance of 40 lakhs remaining in the hands Of 
Government every year without imposing another burden of 40 lakhs Of 
rupees on the consumer; this will also afford to the industry exactly the 
same protection as will be secured under the Government Bill Or the Tariff 
tBoord's propDgals. Sir, if this is so, osT maintain direthdt the 
Tariff Board have given, why, for whose^ benefit, ^bouM impoee on un- 
noeeesary burden of 40 lakhs on the consumer down m tfie^lVtadras Presi¬ 
dency, -aii throughout Buima and again in Karachi? Por what purpose? Sir, 
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do not think the House "will be at all convinced that it is necess^ to 
penalise the Consumer of foreign steel for the benefit of nobody in particular. 
It is dangerous to place in the hands of, the Government revenues which 
are intended to be protective, and not intended to be a source of additional 
income; and yet Government will get,—if the scheme embodied in the Bill 
is accepted—Government will get every year 1 crore, 1 lakh and 42 
thousand rupees, additional revenue, which will not go towards benefiting 
the industry. The reasons which the Tariff Board have given for the pur¬ 
pose of imposing additional duties on foreign steel are, to my mind, entirely 
unconvincing; the Tariff Board have said that prices of British steel would 
be fiurly stable, but the prices of foreign steel cannot be predicted with 
any success. Sir, I think the Tariff Board simply were wedded to certain 
pre-conceived notions and therefore they had to find the reasons to support 
those notions; they have said in the earlier part of the Report that British 
steel and Continental steel are exactly on a similar footing so far as their 
future prices are concerned; but subsequently they have exaggerated the 
uncertainty regarding Continental steel. In paragraph 81 the Tariff Board 
themselves admit the two basic facts apply not merely to the Continental 
steel but also to British steel, namely, that European steel prices are 
now at about the pre-war level while the cost of living is considerably 
higher Now, if these fundamental facts are applicable not merely to 
British steel but also to Continental steel, namely, that the prices are on tho 
pre-war level and the cost of living has increased over the pre-war level 
of the cost of living, then. Sir, you have reached the bedrock prices and you 
cannot argue that prices will go down in either case under such a state of 
things, namely, the price level has gone to pre-war condition and the cost 
of living is higher. If these are facts the manufacturer must be conti¬ 
nuously making a loss and if he is making a loss, he cannot possibly sell 
steel cheaper. To my mind, Sir, the considerations which are mentioned 
in the Report as likely to load to lower prices of Continental steel in tho 
future are wholly unconvincing. When you remember those two basic 
facts, the higher cost of production and the prices on the pre-war level, 
you will agree that it is almost impossible that the fluctuations in Conti¬ 
nental steel prices can be very much more than the fluctuations that will 
t^e place in any other coimtry including Great Britain. Therefore the 
reason for imposing a higher duty on Continental steel is entirely taken 
away dnd becomes absolutely baseless. The second reason which they 
have giveiij for imposing additional dutv on Continental steel is this. 
What is tKe use, they say, of allowing Continental goods to enter India at 
Jower duties? The difference between their prices and the British prices 
does not enure to the consumer. T sav, Sir, the Tariff Board's findings on 
this issue are open to tho severest criticism; they are not supported bv any 
eividence; thev can produce no evidence, hecnuse thev have taken none. 
This finding is therefore based on no foundation. The Tariff Board never 
moved out of Calcutta. They peregrinated between Jamshedpur and 
.Calcutta and never a^t to other places where Continental steel is sold and 
(ihey had no evidence'except the information which they received fmm 
Opyemment affhsials or port odBfdals. 

fkb abnouribla W Ohtilii Zim: What about Mr. Trivedi's evidence? 

IKf, J g iBBa dag M. Iffehlg: Mr. Trivedi does not bear out the Board’s 
aHegaMou m the recent statement which !he made tc the Press. Mr, 
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Trivedi himBelf in a representation to the Government has stated that the 
Tariff Board took no evidence on this matter an<f therefore their finding is. 
vitiated, and their own figures, Sir, are against them. The Tariff Board's ' 
figures on pages 158 to 176 show, if the Hbuse and the Honourable 
Members will go into them, that there was a difference between the selling 
]irice of the British article and the selling price of the Continental article, 
a difference varying from Bs. 17-4-0 to Bs. 30 a ton; therefore the state¬ 
ment that the benefit of the lower prices of Continental steel does not 
enure to the consumer is baseless on their own finding; and to add to the 
confusion of the Tariff Board there are pouring forth protests not from the 
dealers of Continental steel, not from any interested quarter, but from the 
people who are using Continental steel They deny the statement of the 
Tariff Board that they are not getting the advantage of cheaper Continental 
sloel. Firstly, there is the statement made by Mr Godrej, a gentleman 
who is engaged in the manufacture of safes out of Continental steel. This 
gentleman is not a dealer in Continental steel. He has therefore no interest 
at all His interests would be against the dealers who are supposed to take 
away the profit, and what is it that Mr. Godrej says. He wrote a letter 
to the Times of India and has also been good enough to send me a tele¬ 
gram. In the telegram and the letter Mr. Godrej emphatically denies the 
allegations of the Tariff Board. He says: 

"Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied onr requirements 

If you look at the statement of the Tariff Board, they say that both as 
regards quantity and strength, you cannot rely on Continental steel. Here 
is a responsible man who contradicts the statement of the Tariff Board 
categorically. A ton of theory is not quite equal to an ounce of fact. And 
here is an ouce of fact against a ton of theory of the Tariff Board— 

"Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied all requirements of onr 
industry. Proposed additional duty on non-British sheets would be a needless and 
intolerable burden and would lead to our closing several lines ourselves. Other indus¬ 
tries all over the cointry will also disappear. Tatas unable to supply sheets." 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Does not Mr. Godrej buy in the bazaar? 

Mr. Jamnadas H. Mehta: He buys in the bazaar and he is satisfied 
with the quality. Here is the testimony of a man who gives the lie direct 
to the finding of the Tariff Board that Continental sheets cannot be relied 
upon and that there is no cheapness in their prices. But the testimony 
ofMr. Godrej does not stand alone. There is another telegram again from 
the users, as against the dealers of Continental sheets, and they are 16 or 
16 firms who are engaged in making trunks, safes and tanks out of these 
sheets. They say: 

"We, the consumors of steel, manufacturing trunks, safes, and tanks pretest against 
this high duty." 

They say: 

"English material will not permit us to compete and rain our trade owing to higli 
prices." 

They complain that if you impose these heavy duties 6n Continental steel, 
the articles which they manufacture to-day would be manufactured over 
the Continent and will be imported cheaper into India than they ean 
manufacture. And finally, Sir, there is a very concluding teathnony from a 
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fyiibtio mee^xig \^feieh* was held in the City of Delhi yesterday, where my 
Honourable fmnd Saiyid Murtuza Sahib presided, and there again the 
people who ooUecied were conl)hmer6 as against the dealers of Continental 
steeh 

They gay in the Beeolution which they unanimously passed: 

of triMles people, Bmall iaduttrialiets and oonaumers of steel products 
at large, wuuiimously resolves that the decision of the Select Committee, on the Steel 
Protemon Act approving of the scheme of differential duties on the manufacture of 
United Kingdom Steel and from other Continental oountriee and thus far stimulat¬ 
ing and encouraging imports of steel of British manufacture is disastrous to the 
camBa of trade, snml industry, and poor consumers of India. Inasmuch as these 
classes are deprived totally of the benefits of cheap Continental goods, and their soft 
quality enjoyed for over half century, this meeting therefore singly advocates the 
continuance of the present systen? of uniform duties on all steel irrespective of the 
ccUllWy of origin, the loss to the Indian steel being made good by the payment of 
bounties from the receipts of protective duties.** 


This ig tho testimony coming frdii Delhi, at a meeting not of dealers 
but of trades people, industrialists and consumers. 

Mr. Gkxirej in his letter to the TimeB of India^ sayl that thousands' of 
labourers will be thrown out of employment. I will read the relevant 
portions of Mr. Godrej’s letter dated 10th February, 1927: 

"We are large users of steel sheets, and so we are very keen on understanding 
intelligently the arguments adtvanced liy those who suggest that the steel sheets pro¬ 
duced by the Tatas should be protected by a bounty, and those who say that protec¬ 
tion Should be given by taxing Continental sheets more heavily than British sheets. 
Aa large users of steel sheets, we should. naturally be against any tax on imports 
ooming either from Britain or from the Continent as it would mean a heavy tax on 
our productions and a great help to our Buropean and American competitors who 
have alreaMily flooded the Indian markets. There are hundreds of unall factories all 
over the country making cheap safes and steel boxes {this is an important part of 
Mjr. Oodrrfs staHm^nt), there are hundreds of small factories all over the country 
making cheap safes and steel boxes, and they will suffer heavily if Continental sheets 
are sijltjected to the proposed taxes. Taxation of steel sheets will, moreover, result 
in the disappearance of many small workshops all over the country, throwing large 
numbers of workmen out of employment, and that at a time when complaints of 
unemployment are so very general eveiywhere. That some kind of protection should 
be given to the only steel industry of the country no sane man will deny, but if 
that is the only interest that is to be considered {here comes tht real and omy point), 
if that is the only interest that is to be considered, protection should be given b^ 
bomity and not by taxing imports, as the latter course is sure to result ultimately in 
tbcusands of workmen being made miserable.*' 

This is the verdict of a gentleman who is not a dealer in steel but who 
is one of^the largest users of steel sheets, and whose statement, therefore, 
that Continental sheet steel is reliable and cheaper ought to be relied on. 

I will in this connection recall the recommendation of the Fiscal Com- 


mission on which we have based all these protective duties inaugurated in 
10S4. The Fiscal Commission have expressed the opinion that protection 
by means of bounty is very legitimate; that being so, and, as I hope I 
have proved to the saiisfa^on of the House that the combined system 
of taril^ duties supplemented by bounties out of receipts from pioteetrte 
duties, nQt^ifeteixae duties* is ei^ncauically sound, the House will pass my 
smendmsmt. I think that it at once limits the burden on the consumer* 
SfAcient jprotection to the industry. It does not place an 
Isii^'gum in tl^s hahds of the Government after the payment of 
For these reasons I ho|>e that the House will agree to refer 
to dsleot Cemmittee where this question can be finally thredied 
out. 
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Mr. B. S. Shanxnukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, at the outset’I would liko to ]oir 
with my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mohta in protesting against the way in 
which the Select Committee on the Steel Protection Bill and the Railway/ 
Finance Committee were held at the sanl!© time. My Honourable friend 
Sir Charles Innes is the Member in charge of both thi*se things, and I 
believe! he could have adjusted the meetings of these Committees to suit 
our convenience but as the result of the simultaneous meetings of these 
two Committees, some of us were not in a position to attend the meeting 
of the Select Committee. 

Sir, coming to th0 work of the Select Committee itself, I would like 
to pay my personal .tribute lo my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, for the very valuable help that he gave ns in giving us all the 
facts and figures that are necessary to discuss 1ht‘ question from all its 
various standpoints; and in particular I and the other members who have 
signed <the minority report must pav our spi'cial thanks to Sir George 
Rainy and Mr. Wright for the very valuable assistance they rendered 
to enable us to make the actual drift of the Bill embodying our scheme. 

Sir, early tin 1924 this Assembly look a momentous atop in giving effect 
to the policy of ^ving discriminaling proteciion to the industries of India, 
and it is a very significant fact Ihat ihe first indusiry that was chosen 
for the application of the policy was an industry of such great national 
importance as the steel industry. Sir, it is recognised on all hands (that 
the steel industry is a basic national industry. It is the basis of the im¬ 
plements of peace and the sinews of war, and it is a maliter Indi'od for con¬ 
gratulation that? this Assembly has chosen this particular industry for the 
application of this policy of discriminating protection Even a wealthy 
country like America has sought to protect (ifs steel industry by raising 
a tariff wall which is higher than in most European countries, and in the 
papers ito hand only this morning I find that fteps are being taken in 
South' Africa to develop the steel industry in that country. The Assembly 
in South Africa has passed the first rending of the Bill introduced by tho 
Minister of Defence to promote .the development of iron and allied in¬ 
dustries in the Union of South Africa, and the Bill provides that the iron 
and steel requirements of the Union of South African railways shall bo 
bought from the Corporation itself at a price not over 10 per cent, above 
the coat of imported steel. During the last three years, in addition to the 
very heavy protective duties that wo have imposed on imported steel, 
we have given to the steel industry in India bounties to tho 
extent of over 200 lakhs of rupees; and since wo intend 
taking a step further in this direction it is but natural that wo must 
have a stock-taking of tho results of the policy that we have been pur¬ 
suing for the last three years. It is but proper, Sir, that this House must 
examine whether the policy of the protection of steel industry which it 
inaTjguratcd in 1924 has been iustified from the results achieved so far. 
From a study of these results I find that it is a matter on which the Goy^rn- 
ment and this House might congratulate themselves.^ As a result of our 
policy of protection the output of steel in India is now as follows. In 192fi 
it was about 163,000 tons, jn 1924, 380,000 tons, and in 1933 it is expected to 
be about 600,000 tons- If we take the average eost of manufacture, we 
find that while in 1923 it was Rs 126 per ton, in- 1926 it is Bs. 98 per ton, 
and in 1938 it is expected to be about Rs. 78 per ion. Even a more saiis- 
- factory feature of the situation to my mind seenig (tpv be the 

allowance that wo are now required to make for' oveihead 
charges and depreciation. While in 1923-24 the Tariff Board found thatk 
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Rs. 57 per ton w^ifeA];)s4uire4 to make an allowance for overhead chaises, 
the figure that is allowed in the present report is only Bs. 39 per ton. 
These I submit, Sir, are very satisfactory results indeed, and as I said, 
this is a matter on which the House and the Government can congra^- 
late .themselves. If the results of our policy that we inaugurated in 1924 
arc to be judged by the position of the steel industry in India at the present 
moment and the prospects of its future, then I might say ithat we have 
been justified in pursuing that policy. The Act that we passed in 1924 
was more or leas an experimental measure' The results have shown that 
our policy has been justified and the time has therefore come when we 
ought to have a more comprehensive and a more definite policy of protec¬ 
tion. I understand that the measure that is now before us is intended to 
inaugurate this comprehensive and definite policy. 

The step that we at present propose to take must, in my opinion, 
satisfy certain teats It must, in the first instance, guarantee to the steel 
industry that a certain minimum protection, at any rate, will be given 
for a certain defirute period. Tlu' pro^ction that we give must be ade¬ 
quate and it should not be excessive The protection that wo give should 
not unduly penalise the consumer in India It must attract fresh capital 
into the industry; and above all, as a result of the measure that we are 
now deliberatelv undertaking, IIkto must be a reasonable certainty that, 
at tho end of a certain period, the ste(‘l industry in India can stand on its 
own legs. In order to give eff(‘c1 to this policy, the Tariff Board suggestc'd 
six alternative methods They summarily dismissed four of those methods 
and went into a detailed examination of the remaining two. Of the 
remaining two ma^hods one has been adopted by Government and is now 
embodied in the maioritv report of th(‘ Select Committee, and the other 
in a modified form is recommended by the signatories of the minority 
report. In the very able speech that my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta has just now made he has suggested to us the possibility of adopt¬ 
ing a method of combined protection and bounties. So far as adequaite 
and effeetiive protection for the steel industry in India is concerned, I am 
convinced that all these methods do achieve that end The fundamental 
difference in 'these methods comes about in the way in which the incidence 
of the burden, if I might sav so, is sought to be distributed either on the 
consumer or on the tax-payer 

T will first examine very briefly the Government Bill ns at has emerged 
from the Select Commitiee In that Bill differential duties are sought to 
be imposed When the Honourable Member for Commerce introduced 
the Bill the* other day, emphatic protests were made from various quar¬ 
ters in this Hoivse about the principle of Imperial Preference which as 
sdiight to he introduced in this Bill. Sir, the Tariff Board, if I might sav 
so, went out of their wav to sav that the scheme tKat they suggested was 
not Imperijd Preference If it was not Imperial Preference, there wai<no 
nt>ed for them to make the suggestion and try to refiite the atsrument. Sir, 
I would just like to sav a w’ord about Imperial Preferene^ In so far as 
the policy ^ Imperial Pre^ferenee is based merely on Empire sentiment, 
T -think it Kiw been abandoned bv every Dominion in tho British Empire. 
I observed an indication of this tendency in the speeches that I listened 
to in one of the eonferei^ces in Australia The conference was on the sub¬ 
ject of Empire trade and marketiing, and speaker after speaker, repre¬ 
senting the Australian Parliament, came fon^^ard and said that the fupda- 
tncptal object of their fiscal and economic policy would be the interests 
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of Australia first and the interests of the Empire nent- That moans that 
mere Empire sVltiment is not going to plajr any part in determining the 
fiscal policy of Australia. Although we are not asked to subscribe to a 
policy of Imperial Preference based simply on Empire sentiment, I sub¬ 
mit, that the Bill now before us seeks to give preference io the United 
Kingdom at any rate. Imperial Preference can be given in two w^ays. In 
the first place you might so arrange your tariffs as to give to the British 
manufacturer an advantage over the Continental manufadturor in the 
Indian market. From Ahis point of view there is no Imperial Preferenct‘ 
in the Government Bill. But there is another way ol giving Imperial 
Preference also. The C/ontinental manufacturer, us a result ot his low cost 
of production, has an advantage over the British manufacturiT in the 
Indian market. You neutralise this advantage of your rival, by imposing 
a heavier duty upon his products. I submit that this discriminatdon is 
nothing but preference showm to the British producer This is the sort 
of prcfercnco contained in the Bill beloro us. Sir, I will illustrate my 
point with certain figures. The price of British steel imported into India 
without duty is Its. 104 per ton—^1 am taking structural sec4iions as an 
example. The price of Continental non-standard steel is Its. 80. The 
Tariff Board has admitted that steel conforming to British standard speci¬ 
fications can bo obtained on the Continent by paying an extra 10 shillings 
or Ps. 7. You can therefore get steel confomiing to J^riiish standard 
requirements from the (Continent at. a price of Ks. 00. Therefore when 
the British manufacturer and the Gontini'ninl manufacturer of standard 
stool como to compote in the Indian market, the 1 British mimufaeturer 
finds that his cost of production is Bs 104, wdiile the cost of production 
of the (Continental manufacturer is Rs 0/1. What the Bill seeks to do is 
to put lis 11 extra duty upon the Continental manufactures and thereby 
neutralise the advantage that they have over their British rivals, in the 
Indian market. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innee: What about your own industry? 

Mr R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Our own industry is there 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Does it not require protection? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: It docs require proteciion, and if my 
Honourable friend will just w^ai^, I wall show how tlu* scheme wo have 
suggested will protect cur industry without giving preference to any one. 
T am glad mv Honourable friend hiernipted nu' bi'caust* at this stage I 
may as well bring out the real differenct* botw'een our scheme and the 
Government scheme. 

Sir, in our scheme we have kept before us only one vii‘W and that is 
to protect the Indian stool jndustrv against all foreign competitors; but in 
the Government scheme they have not mereU a^tewpted to protect the 
TndSan steel industry against its foreign eom])t‘t itors but they have attempt¬ 
ed to proteot the British manufacturers against the (yoiitincntnl manu¬ 
facturers. That in short 'is the difference betwchn the Government 
scheme and the scheme we put forward In so far as our object is to 
give adequate and effective protection U) Ihe Indian steel industry there is 
noji any difference of opinion in any quarter of this House; but in trying 
to give protection 4o the Indian steel industry arc we also bound to give 
proftection to the British manufacturer against his Continental rival? I 
submit, Sir, that this House cannot be called upon to undertake that task. 
If the British manufacturer is unable to compote with nis Confyinentai 
rival in the Indian market, it is for the British Oovomment to give lum 
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either a bounty or BOme other help .to enable him to edbipete on equal 
terms. 1 submit it is not the function of the Govemmedt of India or of 
this House to bo so very solicitous about the interests of the British manu¬ 
facturer. When once it is conceded that steel articles conforming to 
British standard specificatiouH are available on the Continent, then the 
argument that the Government Bill seeks to impose a different duty based 
on difference of quality is absolutely valueless. The net result of the 
Government scheme comes to this: You base your differentiation merely 
on the origin of the country of the commodity that is imported. And 
that, I submit, is a vicious principle which this House will under no 
circumstances subscribe to. 

My Honourable friend the Commerce Member has been very emphatic 
in his denial that tlie scheme seeks to impose Imperial Preference* Sir, 
if this scheme is not really based on Imperial Preference, may I ask what 
is the significance of this proviso which we find in the Bill. The proviso 
is this: 

“Provided that the duty leviable on any such article —{that i$, articles of non- 
Bntish manufacture )—shall in no case be less than the duty leviable on a like article 
of British manufacture.** 

In other words the proviso says that under no circumstances can the duty 
imposed on British steel be greater /than the duty imposed upon Continen¬ 
tal steel. Sir, my Honourable friend the Commerce Member will explain 
the proviso by saying that it is meant to assure the steel industry in India 
a certain basic and minimum duty for the 7 years. Sir, there is no doubt 
that the cost of production of Continental steel is very much lower than 
the cost of production of British steel; but suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that during the course of these 7 years the position becomes reversed, that 
the cost of production of Contanental steel is higher than the cost of pro¬ 
duction of British steel, as a result of which we may have to impose a 
Rs. 19 duty on Continental stfl(pl and a Rs. 30 duty on British steel. 
Would you bo entitled .to do this Ujfider this Bill? No. It has been specifi¬ 
cally and deliberately excluded by this proviso; and this proviso I submit 
is Imperial Preference in disguise. There is, therefore, no use in my 
Honourable friend trying to convince this House that Imperial Preference 
is not sought to be introduced in this Bill. 

Bir, in the minority rc'port we have shown certain other grounds why 
we cannot accept the scheme as put forward by Government. It is not 
therefore necessary for mo to go into those details. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnados M(‘hta has suggested that we might have a combina/tion of 
protective duties and bounties. It is a pity in my opinion that the Tariff 
Bnard did not think it wor^h while to examine this aspect of the question. 
They have summarily disposed of the case by saying that on financial 
grounds the scheme is not practicable. But, if the figures given by^my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta have any value, then I am sure 
this House will at least think iit worth while to consider whether a scheme 
of eombinalion of duties and bounties will not perhaps be a better scheme. 
At prt-senl T am not prepared to give any opinion on that point; buA after 
having heard my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnados Mehta I sun convinced 
that it is a matter which is worth investigation; and therefore T have no 
hesitation in supporting •the motion of my friend for rfecommittal to the 
Select Committee- 

Sir, since you have ruled that we might have a oomprehensive discus¬ 
sion at this stage, I would just like to say a word about the scheme 
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that we have suggested in the minority report. One of the alternatives 
considered by Tariff Board was iho weighted average duty. The 
weighted average duty is arrived at by taking the average import and its 
relation to the production of Tata’s. Take tor example steel structural 
sections. The import pneo of British steel structurul seeiious is Its. 104 
and that of Continental steel is Its. 80. You therc'fore want a duty of 
Ks. 16 against British steel and of Ks. 34 against Ooutineutal steel and it 
is further seen that Tata's steel will compete in equal proportions with 
British and Continental steel. Therefore, take the average of Its. 10 
and Bs. 34 which comes to Ks. 25, and instead of imposing a higher duty 
upon Continental steel you impose a uniform duty at the rate of Its. 25 
a ton on all steel that conies from outside. That, in short, is the weighted 
average system w’hich was considered l\^lho Tariff Board. But this system 
is open to very serious objections, lluring the course of the 7 years the 
price of Continental and British sti'ol might vary and it might bo neces¬ 
sary either to reduce or to increase the diuy. Would it be advisable to 
entrust the Executive with this wide power of increasing or decreasing 
this duty? In any case you will rot bc‘ guaranteeing to the steel industry 
in India that minimum fixed jirotection w'hich we want to ensure for a 
certain nimiber of years. Tt is to obviate this difficulty that we in the 
minority report have suggc'sted a scheme which combines a basic fixed 
duty with a w'eighted average duty. According to the calculations of the 
Tariff Board the weighted average duty to bo iuiposed upon all steel 
structural sections that coim* into India wnll be fls. 25. What we suggest 
is to split up the Ks. 25 into two—Ks. 10 as a basi(5 duly W'hich wdll not 
be altered under any circumstaiict's and im])Ohe the Ks. 6 as an addi¬ 
tional duty, giving io the Governor G(‘neral in Council the power to in¬ 
crease or dccrcast' only the additional duty if ihey find lhat as a result of 
the future course of Continental and British prices ihe piotcction that 
we have afforded beeoines either excessive* or inadequate. S*'*, T submit 
that the powder we now^ seek to give toKtfie Governor General is not more 
comprehensive than the* power wdiich is nctually given by tbo Govern' 
ment itself. Even in the Government Bill we have given lo the Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council the powT'r to increase or decrease the additional 
duty imposed upon Continental steel, and wo have also given io th('m 
the power to increase the duty upon British steel if circumstances so war¬ 
rant. 1 submit therefore lhat this power lhat w(* sec'k to phico in the 
hands of the Governor General in Council is not more comprehensive 
than the power which is^ placed in them by the Government Bill itself. 

But it is urged against our scheme that w^e unduly raise* the price of 
British standard steel and therefore penalise the consumer of this class 
of steel. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Plus the Continental, because the Continental steel 
will go up also. 

Mr, B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: 1 will come to that argument .later on, 
because on the face of it, under our scheme the price of Continental steel 
is 'lower than under the Government scheme. Under the Government 
scheme the price of Continental steel for structural sections would be Bs. 116 
per ton while under our scheme it will be Ks. Ill per ton. But if you 
take thfe price of British standard steel, according to the Government 
scheme it will be Bs. 123 per ton and according to our scheme it will 
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Ils. 129 per ton, and we are told that for works which r4%uirc extraordinary 
strength like railway bridges and public \yorks it will be dangerous to use 
Continental steel and that we must have British standard steel. Sir, may 
1 ask as a matter of infoniiation how many bridges in Belgium have broken 
down—^bridges which have been built with Belgian steel, and how many 
lives have been endangered in France as a result of using French steel 
for their bridges ? The steel that is good enough for the life of Frenchmen 
and Belgians, 1 submit, is quite good enough to safeguard the lives of 
Indians. Sir, the greatest consumer of steel of British standard specifica¬ 
tion is the Govimmcnt itself either in its capacity as builder of public 
works or in its capacity as the railway administration. As I pointed out 
before, the Tariff Board have cdJne to the deliberate conclusion on the 
evidence that was placed before them that standard steel conforming to 
British specifications is available on the CcBitinent also. That being the 
case, if the Government are anxious to have steel confonning to British 
standard specifications what they will have to do is to employ their metal¬ 
lurgical expert on the Continent and purchase standard steel on the Con¬ 
tinent and not in Britain. That, I submit, is the answer to the argument 
that we unduly ppnaliso the consumer of British standard steel by this 
duty that we propose. 

Sir, 1 now come to the burden that we impose upon the consumer of 
Oontin(‘nial si eel and my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, interjected that 
we would be penalising the consumer of Coctimmtal non-standard steel 
also. Gn the face of it I submit that in our scheme the price of Con¬ 
tinental non-standard stool is lower than the price of non-standard steel 
under the (j|^)verninent scheme But I know what my Honourable friend 
is thinking about. The margin betwc'eii the prices of Continental and 
British standard steel is higher under our scheme than under the Govern¬ 
ment scheme. But, Sir, .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: There is no *but’. 

Xr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, the price of Continental non¬ 
standard stetd under our schime is Hs 111 and it is argued that since 
the price of British standard steel is Rs. 129 under our scheme the retail 
dealer of Continental steel will take udvantage^of the higher price of the 
British standard steel and put up the price of the Continental steel itself 
and thereby you will be penalising the consumer of Continental non-stand¬ 
ard steel. But I submit that we can rest content by leaving the price 
to adjust itself by the competition which must certainly exist amongst 
the retail dealers. Surelv it is not contended that in Bombay and in 
Madraft and in Rangoon Continental steel is in the hands of one merchant 
or combination of merchants. Wo in this country have no combination 
either of industrialists or of dealers and the competition amongst the 
dealers must certainly operate in keeping the price of Continental non- 
glgbdard steel to the Ipwest possible limit. I submit that we do not 
uHiflilise Ihe consumer of non-standard steel: on the other hand, we give 
jt^diitanct advantage to tHe consumer of non-standard steel by lowering its 
price undcT our scheme and those who consume non-standard Continental 
steel are certainly greater in number than the users of British standard 
steel. The increase in the price of British standard steel, I submit, is 
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counterbalanced by the cheaper price of (Continental steel under our 
scheme. 

It must be conceded that evei;y one of these sclicincK lias some flaw or 
other—I am prepared to concede that. 1 am prepared to concede that 
in the scheme that we propose there is a flaw in tliat we are increasing 
the price of British standard sted. In the scheme that is suggested by 
niy Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, there is the doubtful quality of 
bounties, and in the scheme that is proposed by Govi'rnment 
there British preference. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “There is no 
British (Sreference as much.*’) {Some Honowable Members: “There is.”) 
If iny Honourable friend has not been convinced by all the arguments that 
1 have adduced so far it is no use my proceeding further on that subject. 
It must be conceded that every one of the schemi's that \\e have proposed 
has some flaw or other and what this House* will have to decide is w'htclal 
is the scheme that is most acceptable und(‘r the circ’iimstanees. Personally, 
in so far as I have considered the matter, and in so far as T have studied 
it carefully in the Select Committee 1 am convinced that the scheme which 
wo have embodied in the minonty report/ is the best. But having heard 
the arguments of my Honournble frit'nd, Mr Mc'hta, I am also convinced 
that he has made out a splendid ease for the reconsideration of the whole 
case. And, Sir, whatever scheme we might ultimately adopt we feel 
confident that the steel industry in India has a great futun* and wo trust 
that taking the fullest advantage of tlie protection that we offer, the 
industry will in the fulness of time becomt' a national asset to our country. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Tw^o of the 
Clock 


The Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at Half Psist Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in tjic Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume the discussion of the 
motion of Sir Charles Innes and the amendment of Mr Jamnadas M. 
Mehta. 

Pandit Hirday Kath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
There are three ach(*mes before us which propose to give effect to the 
principle of protection on which we arc all agri'od. There is the sch(‘rae 
of differential duties w'hich is embodied in the Bill that is before us. There 
is another scheme which advocates the levying of wf*ighled av(*rage rates 
and there is the third scheme which proposes that there should bo a 
uniform duty op both British and Continental steel at the lower rate, but 
+bat, in addition to that, there should be a system of granting bounties. 
Now, we know the opinion of Government in regard to the first two 
Hchemes. The scheme of the Bill is the one they have adopted. In regard 
to the average weighted system, the Honourable Member in qjiarge of 
the Bill told us something in introducing the Bill the other day and the 
Select Committee also deals with that point. Now whe'ther the arguments 
adduced by the Select Committee and by the Honourable Member are 
found convinping by the House or not, that aspect of the matter has 
certaSnly been dealt with to an appreciable extent. But there remains 
a third scheme with which so far Government do not seem to me to 
have dealt adequately. The Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
ip his introductory speech tho other day reject(*d the system of bounties 
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on the ground that it would be expensive and he quoted the opinion of 
the Tariff Board that the ♦financial obj^tion was decisive. We would 
naturally have liked the Honourable Mqmber to treat the subject a little 
n»ore fully than ho has done. We 8houi#44ke a little more light thrown 
on it and it is a pity that even the Tariff Board, whose opinion he has 
quoted, have not dealt with this subjeilt with that fulness and lucidity 
which characterise the report as a whole. We should like to know what 
the total quantity of steel is on which bounties would have to he panted, 
the rate at which they would have to be granted and the averagi cost of 
granting them over seven years. Unless we have this material before us 
it is impossible for us to come to a decision so far as the system of bounties 
is concerned. 1 should have thought that Government would place us 
earlier in a position to form an opinion on this subject, and I think we 
have a right to c( n^Jain that we have not been provided with fuller facts 
to enable us to ap])r('ciate the merits and the demerits of this particular 
system. 

The House will understand that nobody here has got any special pre¬ 
ference for Continental steel or any particular animus against British 
steel. (The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: ‘‘Hear, hear.*') For my 
part 1 am prepared to emphasise that. If we have at times appeared to 
speak in favour of Continental steel, it is because it enters into petty trades 
and industries which 1 am sure the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Rill would like to see developed as far as possible. Now, here I will guard 
against a misunderstanding. I am not suggesting that the new duties 
proposed to be levied on various kinds of material manufactured from 
Continental steel would in every case be higher than the duties they have 
to bear now. I am free to recognise that in the case of structural sections 
the duty will remain as it is and that in the case of plates, it will go down. 
But in the case of bars and black sheets the duty oij Continental steel 
will be increased and it may hit the indigenous trader and worker hard. 
Apart from the increase of duties, I plead, Sir, that being in better cir¬ 
cumstances than we wore Ihree years ago we might, instead of trying to 
leave the indigenous worker in the condition in which ho found himself 
two or three years ago, t»ry to make things easier for him. As I said a 
little while ago, it is true that the duty on structural sections will remain 
unaltered and that the duty on plates will go down. But it is a matter 
for oonsideration whether the duty on Continental steel, because of the 
fact that it is used largely in petty trades and industries, should not be 
reduced further. 

Ihe Hoiiioarable Sir Ohailea Innes: May I make an interruption on a 
point of fact? Under this scheme the duty on Continental bars will go 
down from Rs. 40 to Rs 37. The duty on structural sections will remain 
th(‘ same and the duty on plates will go up. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunsm: Yes, it is the duty on bars that will go 
down and the duty on plates that will go up. I made the mist tie quite 
unwittingly. I have got the necessary table given on page 61 of the 
report of the Tariff Board before me. To that extent what I said will 
need modification. But the Honourable Member knows that both plates 
and black sheets also pnter into indigenous industries, particularly black 
sheets, and he might consider whether it would not be desirable and practic¬ 
able td*? diminish the duties on these materials. If a system of bounties 
is practicable on financial grounds then the consideration that it would 
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benefit the men engaged in small trades and industries adds greatly to 
the force of the arguments in its favour. 

I should like before I sit dow^ just to say a word about a principle 
that has been discussed pretty fully in this House, I mean the principle 
(f Imperial Preference. 1 did not wish to allude to it after the discussion 
that took place on the subject the day the Bill was introduced; but in 
view of the remarks that the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
made in^Epiiding up the dehate I am tempted to quote a remark from the 
■Report 51 the Indian Tariff Board issued in 1924. The Board of 1924 
discussed the question of levying difterent duties on British and Continental 
f^teel, and after looking at the matter from various points of view, I may 
say from all those points of view from which it has been regarded by the 
new Board, they expressed themselves as follows: 

“Except on the basis of Imperial Preference no scheme by which the duties on 
British steel would be differentiated from tho on Continental steel can be worked 
out, and it does not appear to us expedient that tl^e taiiff on steel should be modified 
on that basis until the general question has been decided.** 

I am sure that after listening to the views of the old Tariff Board the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Bill would like to modify his own 
views and statements But in any case, when doubts are expressed about 
the present policy being a genuinely economic one—I mean the policy 
embodied in the Bill before the House—Government, I hope, will bear 
in mind that the views that are now being expressed on this side find 
expression in the Report of the Tariff Board of 1924. 

Mr. Artliur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I wish to appeal to Govern¬ 
ment to agree to a recommittal of this Bill to Committee. Like, 1 think, 
the vast majority of the Members on till sides of this House, I am in favour 
of Government support for the steel industry, though perhaps my reasons 
are not those of the majority. I was very glad indeed to hear Mr. Chetty 
read out an extract from South Africa which showed that in South Africa 
the question of steel protection was in the hands of the Minister of Defence, 
and my reasons for being in favour of our keeping the steel industry alive 
ure entirely military. Like Mr. Chetty I was recently in Australia and 
there at Newcastle, in New South Wales, I saw a very interesting thing. 
I saw them trying to do exactly what we are here trying to do, that is to 
say to produce under great difficulties steel which could be produced better 
and more cheaply at home; and I came to the conclusion that both they 
and we are entirely right and that in our isolated position in the East we 
cannot afford to bo without a steel industry. We cannot possibly improvise 
it after war breaks out, and we have got to remember that in the last war, 
when the submarines were in the Mediterranean and when there was no 
free movement exc^t east of Suez, it was Tata's who supplied the roils 
for Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa. Sir, a country which in 
time of war is dependent upon overseas munitions and overseas rails is 
just as vulnerable as a country which is dependent upon overseas supplies 
of food Therefore, Sir, I regard Tata’s as an insurance, and however 
heavy the price may be it would be folly not to pay it. But, Sir, let us 
at least know what we are paying. Personally I would have preferred 
that •originally the Government should have supported Tata's by quite 
another method, by creating debentures which they should hold. I regatd 
the proper parallel as the relationship between the Admiralty and the 
Anglo-Pe^an Oil Co., and I think that the connection with our military 
security ia bo close that a similar model should havo been followed. I 
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think the tax-payer should jhelp in time of need, but he is rati tied to get 
something back when good times come. But since that is not to be, 
then I would very much prefer that th^ Jjovemment continued the system, 
which they have been following now since 1025, of bounties. Examination 
of that system comes second sunongst the four which the Board rejected 
with practically no consideration at wl, and I should very much ake to 
see a more thorough examination of it than was given in that report. It 
Is perfectly true that we have already paid out 209 lakhs 6i^^lrails and 
fishplates, but who is to tell us the uncounted crores that we i^all pay 
out through the consumer at large in the country when the whole burden 
is thrown upon the consumer. If protection in this country is to remain 
discriminating then I think it is most important that we should at all 
stages realize what we are paying. The consumer, Sir, is a much more 
patient ass than the tax-payer, and therefore I would like to see this 
registered through the tax-payer. But if bounties are to be rejected, then 
I would ask as a third course, why should not the Government revert to 
the 1924 system of weighted average prices? It seems to me a little odd 
that the Tariff Board every time it reports produces a new system. First 
of all we were given weighted averages, then we were given bounties, and 
now we are given something entirely new, differential duties; and each 
time we are led to suppose that the original arguments produced by the 
Board on the previous occasion were not nearly so good as they seemed. 
Well now this must make us I think approach their new set of arguments 
with considerable care. The first ai^ument, as I understand it, that or 
this occasion they produce for their new programme is an entirely negative 
cne. We are told to vote for this for the amaeing reason that this is not 
a measure of Imperial Preference. Well, Sir, I confess that if an Indian 
Tariff Board presided over by an Indian President with an Indian majority 
had frankly come out with a scheme for Imperial Preference I should be 
inclined to throw up my hat, if I had one on, and cheer. But we are 
debarred from doing that; we are told that this is not Imperial Preference; 
we are told that we must put that right out of our minds and consider 
.’t as a question of cold economics. Well, I accept that indication, and 
1 will endeavour to speak only in the language of standard steel and non¬ 
standard or soft steel. The positive arguments of the Board for this dis¬ 
crimination between standard and non-standard steel are two. The first 
argument is that the cost of the construction of certain public works which 
are actually undertaken or imminent wpuld be very greatly increased, and 
among those works I notice the Howrah Bridge. Well, Sir, it is a charm¬ 
ing tribute to the innocence of the framers of the report that while, in 
arranging a programme for the next seven years and discussing prices, 
*^th6y have decided to ignore totally the stabilization of the Belgian franc 
and Ihe German mark, and they have decided to treat the stabfiization 
of the French franc as by no means imminent, yet, 8ir, they regard the 
construction of the Howrah Bridge as imminent. I should have liked to see 
in the report, Sir, an estimate of how much water is likely to flow under 
the old bridge before we get the new one. But, Sir, in any case all this 
argument i£^ut inoreased cost of construction was thresh^ out by the 
ixie traders m 1024, and the Government then brushed the'whole argu- 
miHlt aside. It was admitted that the cost of construction will increase, 
ipd M must be admitted now once more that und^ a system of proteo* 
increase the cost not only of construction but of steel of every 
JMi to ever user of it. Therefore I oazmot imderstand whv 
jP# should be brou^t forward now, why there thould be this 
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groat weakness for lowering the duty on standard steel in oompa- 
rison with soft steel. So we get on to the second positive argument, which 
as far as I am aware is the last one, that if you encourage, or if you do 
not discourage, the use of non-standard steel, you are endangering public 
safety. We have what is called the “margin of safety” argument Now, 
Sir, what has the Tariff Board to do with public safety? Why should they 
consider that argument at all? Surely that is an argument for engineers, 
that is an aigument for Government Inspectors. T have never before 
heard tlia^it is the business of the Tariff Board to force upon the custo¬ 
mer one kind of article rather than another In Great Britain there is 
a high standard of publac safety, but I venture to think it has never yet 
occurred to anyone in Great Britain to suggest that the importation of 
soft si^eel should be prohibited because somebod\ might go and use it in 
a public building They have other means of preventing the using of it, 
and I think if the House were to commit itself to this principle, the Tariff 
Board might then go very far in this question of demanding public safety. 
I think we ought instantaneously to dispose once for all of lhat argument. 
If we admit it, the next thing /that will happen is that the Tariff Board 
will be reporting that -^hG dut> on alct»hol must be doubled because the 
use of it endangers the public safely (Laughter) My contention is that 
the Tariff Board is not Ihe proper authority io report on such an issue; 
and if we once admii it, goodbye to all hope of scientific tariffs Having 
used these two so-called economic arguments, the Tariff Board then 
turn aside to the argument that if thev do impose this dutv, they will be 
penalizing the users of y^oft steel There are of course a great many other 
things to consider <^han the building of bridges, and there is a tremendous 
demand in this country for soft steel How do they deal with that argu¬ 
ment? They deal with it in this way. They say, in effect, that the 
consumer does not actually get the benefit of the lower price because at the 
ports, where Jamshedpur owing to distance cannot compete, what hflp- 
pons is that the price of soft steel is raised, so that it will just under¬ 
cut the standard steel Therefore in any case the consumer suffers, and 
they propose to redress that b\ 1 heir new proposal Now, Sir, what does that 
moan^ It means this lhai in Bombay, MAdras and Burma, where Jam¬ 
shedpur makes no attempt to sell its own non-standard steel, a differential 
duty between the two classes of imported steel is to be set up. You are 
reduced to the same position ns if India were a free trade country, as if 
we had no steel industry at oil, and the customs authorities suddenly 
decided to raise +hc revenue dutv against one class of importers as against 
another That is preference, bul it is not protection 

I have tried to argue fhia question. Sir, on its economic merits but we 
cannot disguise from ourselves thaf while one side of the House says that 
there is no preference, the other side of the House inevitably regards it as 
a disguised preference Now, Sir, I look forward with confidence io the 
time when we shall have setilerl our constitutional differences and when 
India will recognize +hat it is to her advantage to realize that she is part 
of one organic whole, the British Empire But wo cannot surreptitiously 
anticipate events. (Hear, hear) There is a much larger question looming 
UT) before us. The question of the steel tariff has in all its essentials been 
decided, but there remains before us +he far greater Imperial question of 
cotton. Sir, I was reading a chapter by Mr Winston Chtltohill 
vDsterdav on the first use of tanks, end he says that the British Army, 
the British High Command, made a great mistake by the premature dis¬ 
closure of the tank at the tail end of the Somne battle, for the saJke of a 
very minor advantage whereby they deprived themselves of the possibility 
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of a great viotory in 1917. I would ask the Government not to use jits 
tanks too soon (Heari hear), because I am firmly convinced that India 
and Great Britain, more especially Lancashire, can one day come to an 
agreement, entirely to their mutual advantage against the unfair coni- 
petition of foreign nations, by which they shall arrange to specialise their 
separate production in the cotton industry and to divide the trade between 
them. Let us not, Sir, for the sake of this puny and equivocal proposal, 
interfere with that prospect. I would ask the Government to mindful 
^ of the future and to think of the lissue before us to-day in that 

» light. 

Mr. Ghandiyam Dsib Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, to deliver speeches is not a very pleasant func¬ 
tion. At least 1 foci, Sir, tha^ after the eloquent speeches delivered by 
my Honourable friends Mr. (yhottv and Mr. Moore it is hardly necessary 
for me to say anything more on this point. But, Sir, there are certain 
points which require further elucidation and therefore I rise to support 
the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that this 
matter be referred back to the Select Committee. Sir, when this Bill 
was last discussed in this House I could see that certain Members enter¬ 
tained misgivings about the Bill that it involved a policy of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference. At that time, Sir, I deliberately avoided taking part in the debate, 
because I wanted to wait and learn more in the Select Committee; but after 
hearing all the arguments in favour of the differential duty, I have come 
to the conclusion that this Bill as proposed by the Government doee in¬ 
volve the policy of Imperial Preference and that at the seme time on econo¬ 
mic grotinds as well it is very unsatisfactory. T must congratulate my 
Honourable friend Sir Charles innes on his being able to capture the Leader 
of the Independent Party. I only hope, Sir, that ho has been able to get 
only the Leader and not his followers. My great consolation is, however, 
that He has not been able to capture the other two most popular parties 
in the Hoxrae. To come to the point, Sir, I repeat that this Bill as put 
forward before the House does involve a polio\ of Imperial Preference 
and at the same on economic grounds as well it is defective. Sir, it may 
be claimed by mv Honourable fri(*nd Sir Charles Innes that the differential 
duties are sought to bo imposed, not on the basis of the country of origin 
of the goods, hut on the different qualities of the goods. But I may point 
out, as I did in the Select Committee, that just as England produces 
standard quality of steel, in the same manner the Continent also produces 
standard quality of steel. Similarly, what they call rejections of non¬ 
standard quality are also produced in Great Britain, and therefore under 
the proposed scheme any non-standard goods coming from England wall 
have to pay a lower rate of duty than the standard Continental steel im¬ 
ported into India. That is point No 1 This proves very clearly that 
the duty is sought to be imposed on the basis of the country of origin and 
not on the basis of the quality of goods and therefore it is purely and 
simply Imperial Preference which T think the House ought to oppose tooth 
and nail. Sir, I wonM not mind giving preference to the United Kingdom 
manufacturer if it WB a question of reciprocation or if it did not involve 
hitivM the Indiai^ ^ditii^nmor. But under the scheme, as proposed by the 
Govewfiment, it ^ai^ild be clearly proved by figures that the Indian con¬ 
sumer has to pay n higW price in order to protect the British manufac¬ 
turer. In this oonnection. Sir. it would be very interesting just to have a 
glanoe at ih6 rates at which British steel and Continental steel could be 
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landed without the duties being paid. Struciunil s('c*tions coming from 
Great Britain will cost Rs. 104 per ton against continental Rs. 80* Simi- 
l^ly bars, British manufactun'd, will cost Rs. 108 piT ton against Con¬ 
tinental Rs. 90; British plates Rs 115 against Continental Rs. 92; 
British black sheets Rs. 153 against Continental Rs. 122 It has been ex¬ 
plained to us, Sir, that standard s^eel ought to cost Rs 7 more than non¬ 
standard. That means that we ought to get non-standard steel Rs. 7 
cheaper than standard steel- On account ot econonr’eal production on the 
Continent, if we have to pay no diit\ at all, s\v (san get Continental steel 
in structural sections and bars, Rs. 18 lowtu*, plates Rs. 23 lowtT and black 
sheets Rs. 31 lower than correspond!tig United Kingdom steel productions. 
Now, Siir, a thing which costs onlv Rs 7 mon', standard steel, which ought 
to cost only Rs. 7 more tlnin non-standard stet'l, will cost under the present 
scheme Rs. 23 and Rs. 31 higher for plates and black sheets respectively 
and Rs. 18 higher for structural sections and bars. That very clearly 
shows that in order to protect the British manufacturer the Indian con¬ 
sumer has to pay Rs. 11 per ton extra lor Kngl sh struetiiral sections and 
bars and Rs. 16 and 24 per t<ui (‘xtra for ktnglish jilati^s and black sheets 
respectively. It is abundantl\ cl(‘ar, Sir, that under tin' scheme proposed 
by the Government the Indian consumer is taxed in order to protect tho 
British manufacturer; and thus this policy dot's involve the principle of 
Imperial preference and ought thert'fore to be rejectt'd. 

But on economic grounds as well, Sir, tltis selicttic as 1 said is very 
unsatisftvctory. I pointed out all thest* defects in the Seh'ct Uoinmitteo 
r.nd I think I ought to repeat them on the lloor of this Honst*. The first 
main objection is this, that under a diff(‘rential duty the ITnited Kingdom 
manufacturers will be tempted to deteriorate tln*ir quality. It is said 
in the Tariff Board’s Report that already English Tnanufacturers have 
started using semi-finished articles manufactured on the (Continent and 
there is no guarantee that in future this practice will not go on increasing. 
I can say this, Sir, on the authority of Sir Uharh s Innes hiins« If, who was 
good enough to give us a note in the Select (\>mniittoe. Ho discussed this 
question and said: 

“This danger exists and must ho accepted as incidental to the Tariff Board's 
scheme.” 

I pointed out that under the scheme there is a grcai dangc'.r of tho 
icjections being imported in largo quantities into India, and he said: 

“This danger exists and must he accepted . . . 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Here Sir, I risi' to a point of order. 
I said nothing about the danger of their corning in large quantities. If 
the Honourable Member quoted me, lot him quote me corn ctly. 

Mr. Ghancdiyam Das Birla; Sir, I am rending from the note that the 
Honourable Member supplied and ho can correct mo if I misquote him; 

“This danger exists and must be accepted as incidental to tho Tariff Board’s 
scheme, but the danger is not serious, for tho quantity of such rejections imported 
into India is likely to he small. British manufacturers get a lower price for rejections 
and try to k«ep down the percentage of them as much as possible. Also any attempt 
to ^flood the market with rejections would injure the reputation of their steel/’ 

He says this and then follows it up with something which is very 
interesting. He proceeds, Sir, and then says: 

“The British manufacturer already has an outlet for rejections in tho United 
Kingdom and in his other preferential markets,” 
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The cat is out of the bag. If we were to provide a preferential market 
in India^ what guarantee is there that we would not have larger quantities 
of rejections being dumped in India. That is a very serious danger against 
which we have to provide. 

Sir, we have before us a very recent incident concerning some textile 
machinery Imported into India, in which there was a deliberatt^ deteriora¬ 
tion of the quality. During the War a very good macliine supplier, who 
used to keep his standard very high, had to lower it because he found 
that he had to compete with the tproducta of his own country. This ie 
an example before us, therefore it is not unlikely, it is rather very pro¬ 
bable, that under an assured market for 7 years the United Kingdom 
manufacturers might deteriorate their quality and start dumping rejection 
goods on this country. (An Honourable Mewher: “You have power to 
increase the basic duty under the Bill.”) 

There is another danger. Sir, that is, a fall in the prices of the United 
Kingdom products. This matter has been discussed by the Tariff Board 
and they considered that it was likely on account of modernisation of works 
competition with the Continent, and other factors and tlial there was 
likelihood of a fall in United Kingdom prices. I admit that Sir Charles 
Innes has provided against that. He has provided that in such casts the 
duty on United Kingdom products might be increased, but I submit 
that this amounts to a condemnation of hig own soliemo. 

I have got one more point to put before Sir Charles Tnnes It has 
been brought to our notice that the question of standard and non-standard 
steel does not exist at all except in structural sections. If that is so, if 
the question of standard and non-standard steel does not arise in black 
sheets, in plates, and in bars, tlien I should like to ask Sir Charles Innes 
why he is so keen about imposing differential dulie's on these three 
qualities. I have been told by iron and steel mcTchanis that except in 
structural sections there is no such thing as standard and non-standard 
steel, and that the Continental steel is as good ns Ihe British. 

To come to our sch(‘me, unfortunately T do not find m> name includ¬ 
ed in the signatories, because 1 was not present, and you, Sir, were not 
kind enough to let my name go into the note of dissent. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I cannot allow any other Honourable 
Member toj)ut his signature down for him. 

Mr. Ghsnshyam Das Birla: Sir, I did not make any complaint. I 
eimply wanted to bring this matter to th(‘ notice of the House. 

Three objections, three critioisms have been levelled against the 
amendment as put forward by my Honourable friend Mr. Clutty. One 
is that it is quite possible that under tlic weighted average scheme 
Tata's might not get adequate protection. To this T would only say that 
this argument has not been supported by the Tariff Board. Even Sir 
Charles Tnnes did not' say that under the weighted average Tata’s would 
not be getting sufficient protection The other argument that has been 
levelled against the weighted average is that the consumer might have to 
pay a hl^er price than what he would have to pay under differential 
dutm.f With,all respect due to my Honourable frieni Mr. Jinnah and 
Rir diaries Innes, I submit. Sir, that this is not correct. I would like 
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in this connection to put forward before the House some hgurea and I 
think that will conclusively prove that this argument has no foundation 
in fact. Under the differential duties the revenue of the Government 
would be Kb. 2b,39,d46 from the duties charged on the imports *from 
United Kingdom^ while Its. 1,19,25,000 will be realised from the duties 
on Continental imports. That means a total of about Ks. 1,42,00,000 
which would be the net burden on the consumer if we are to judge it 
from the Customs figures. Against that under the weighted average 
they will realise Ks,. 31,78,000 from United Kingdom imports and 
Ks. 1,08,00,000 and eight laklis from Continental imports. That is, 
about Ks. 1,39,00,000 lakhs against about Ks. 1,42,00,000 which means 
a net saving of nearly 3 lakhs to the consumer, if we were to adopt the 
w’eighted average scheme. 

It has been i)oint(*d out in this connection that although these figures 
may be correct, the middleman who imports his goods from the Continent 
charges the same price at whk'h the goods from the United Kingdom are 
sold, and pockets the margin between the two pricer. Sir, certain figures 
showing the prices ruling over 19^ and a part of 1926 were placed before 
us, but I think when wc discuss the matter in 1927 we ought to take the 
latest figur( s. 1 have got before me figures showing that in the month of 
September the jiricos of Continental beams were Ks. 116. (An Honour* 
able Member: “What year?”) 1926. You will not find that in your book. 
The prices ol Continental beams were 115, of (V)ntmenial angles 120, of 
bars 125, of platc's 125, and of black sheets 140. Now% Sir, the Continen- 
lal steel under Tabic 23 of the Tariff Board Keport, under the new weight¬ 
ed average scheme should cost 111 for structural sections; against that, 
the pricts of structural sections ruled in Bombay at 115 for beams 
and 120 for angles, and w'e ought to keep in mind that the existing duty ia 
Ks. 30 per ion, w’liile the proposed duty will be Hs. 25, that is Ks. 6 less. 
Tliat means on the duty being rt'duced a further drop of Ks. 5 per ton 
will take place. Against bars at Ks. 125 under the weighted average the 
price of bars in Bombay was Ks. 125 under the existing tariff. That 
means tht'y must be incurring a loss. Plates which ought to be under 
v/eighted average at Us. 118 ruled at Ks. 125. All the prices I am giving 
are retail prices, not wholesale. Black sheets which ought to be 177 
under the nt*w scheme ruled at only 140. The.«e were the .prices ruling at 
Bombay on the 10th September 1926. This conclusively proves that the 
Continental importers were not ])Ocketing the margin between the prices 
of United Kingdom imports and the prices of Continental imports. I 
think this argument that the consumer will have to pay much more under 
the weighted average scheme is baseless. 

Sir, I do not want to say anything at this stage about the bounty 
system. I think this is a matter which ought to be considered carefully. 
I personally am not in favour of it, but it is quite possible that if Ibis Bill 
IS referred back to the Select Committee, some solution might be" found, 
end we might be able to arrive at a unanimous conclusion. 

With these words I support the motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that 
'this matter be referred back to the Select Committee. 

The Honouralile Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I rise to speak at this stage 
because I want to bring the House back to wbat after all is the question 
before it, namely, whether this Bill should be referred back to the Select 
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Committee. Before I deal with that matter, I should like to express my 
regret that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was unable to attend the meetmgs of 
the Select Committee. I regret that fact, Sir, for many reasons. I re¬ 
member Sir Frederick Whyte once telling me that he thought our proce¬ 
dure in India was very much better than the procedure of the House of 
Commons in regard to Bills and he attached the greatest value to the 
Select Committee procedure. The reason is obvious. You have here a 
very difficult and contentious Hill, a Bill which, when you discuss it across 
the door of this House, naturally arouses a certain amount of passion, 
and I might even say fiirv, but when you get to a committee room and you 
tsUk it over quite quietly across a table, then you find it very much 
easier tp arrive at points of contact and it ,vou do come upon points of 
difference, they are discusbcd in a much calmer, more dispassionate frame 
of mind. In support of what I say, 1 invite the attention of the House 
to the tone of the minute signed by Mr. Shanrnukham Chetty and his 
friends and the tone of Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s minute. I think the 
House will agree that Mr. Chetty s minute is couched in the most tem¬ 
perate and moderate language. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s minute is 
characterized by a certain exuboranec .... 

Mr* Jamnadas M. Mehta: 1 am not a moderate. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: But, Sir, when the Honourable 
Member says that 1 um responsible loi the fact that he was not able to 
be present at these Select Committee meetings, 1 must at once plead not 
guilty. The Honourable Member was elected, to my great satisfaction 
1 may say, to the ltail^^ ay Finance Committee. Also in the ordinuiy course 
his name was sent in to me by his Party for inclusion in the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Steel Bill. Now, Sir, the Honourable Membt'r knew per¬ 
fectly well that both the 1 tail way Finance Committee and the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Steel Bill wou>d be working against time. He knew* perfectly 
well that when thi‘ Assembly is sitting it is extraordmarily difficult to fit 
in meetings of a Select Commit tec; he knew perfectly well that in arrang¬ 
ing the dates for those meetings the Chairman has to take into account the 
convenience of all Members, particularly of those Members who attend 
and take part in the discussion. It was for these reasons and these 
reasons alone that the meetings could not be arranged on dates which 
suited rtiy Honourable friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta. 

, Now, Sir, as I have said, I propose to get the House back to the ques- 
U<m whether or not this Bill should be referred back to a Select Com- 
n^tee. We have had some very interesting speeches io-day. Mr. Chetty 
has given us a very luminous speech in favour of the great advantfiiges of 
his scheme for a weighted average system of duty. I noticed Mr. Chetty 
was not at all enthusiastic about Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme 
for a combination of duties and bounties. Mr. Birla took the 
same line; ho himself hod no predilections at all in favour of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme, but he treated us to a discus¬ 
sion of the relative merits of the difierential duties scheme and the weight¬ 
ed average scheme. Mr. Chetty’s amendment in due course I hope will 
be moved in this House. When that amendment is moved we shall be 
able to discuss it because our minds will be fixed on that issue and that 
issue alone, n^oly, which of the two schemes is the better for India 
and whieh aatisfies the main criterion laid down by this House, namely, 
that any scheme of protection must be consistent with the well-being of 
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India. But I suggest at this moment it is rather a wMte of our time to 
discuss the relative merits of these two schemes, for what we are now 
disousMOig ie whether this Bill should or should not go back to Select Com¬ 
mittee. Foe the same reason 1 do not propose to touch on what has been 
called in this House the Imperial Preference issue. 1 may point out that 
it is perfectly useless to refer this Bill back to Select Coiiimittee in order 
that the Imperial Preference issue should be further discussed there. W© 
have discussed that i&ue, and the two Parties have put dowm their respect¬ 
ive views in their reports which aro now before the House, and only the 
House can decide on that major issue. Therefore, Sir, because 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wishes to remove what bo is pleased to call “every 
trace of Imperial Preference*’ from this Bill, that is no reason why the 
Bill should be referred back to the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, let me take the reasons why Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggests 
this Bill should go back to the Select Committee. In the first place, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is dissatisfiefi with the scheme in uhe Tariff Board’s 
lioport. His first complaint is that the scheme is a speculative scheme, 
it is speculative, if I understand him correctly, because he holds that if 
the Company does not produce the exact quantity of each kind of steel 
forecasted by the Tariff Board, then the whole scheme will go wrong. 
Now, Sir, I atn quite prepared to admit that to some extent the Tariff 
Board’s scheme is necessarily rather speculative, and it is rather speculat¬ 
ive for this reason. We are trying now to devise a scheme of protection 
which is going to last for seven years. Everybody has agreed in this House 
that we should try to go for a seven-year period. We ore all agreed on 
the reasons why we should go for that long period. Those reasons are 
that we want to guarantee a scheme of protection for a sufficiently long 
period to induce fresh capital to engage in the industry and for new firms 
to come into it. Now, Sir, our policy of protection is a polk ^ of dis¬ 
criminating protection, and, as I pointed out in my speech when I moved 
that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, it is a necessary 
incident of our policy of discriminating protection that the Tariff Board 
should try to arrive at as careful and accurate an estimate as possible 
of the amount of protection required, regarding on one side the necessity 
of giving adequate protection to the Indian steel industry* and on the 
other side the necessity of keeping in mind always the well-being of the 
community and the interests of the consumer. That is to say, tne Tariff 
Board, in framing these estimates for the protection required, had in 
the first place to frame an estimate of the fair selling price of Indian steel. 
It had to frame an estimate of the fair average selling price of Indian 
steel for a period of seven years. That is to say, it had to make an esti- 
inate, a calculation of the amount of steel which the Indian steel industry, 
or rather the Tata Steel Company, would produce in each of those seven 
years. It had to take into account certain economies which it thought 
the Company should make; it had to take into account certain improve¬ 
ments which it thought the Company should carry out. ^ That was one 
side of the calculation, but since the measure of protection you require 
depends on thq difference between your fair selling price and the price at 
which you can import steel, the Tariff Board had also to try an4 make 
an estimate of the average price at which steel would be imported into 
this ’cdUntrV over’a period. Now, Sir, iliat it what I mean when 

I say that necessarily to some extent the scheme of the Tariff Board it 
speoiulative. But,; Sir. the view I have always taken and the view which 
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hitherto this House has taken is this. We employ a ^hly expert—thii^ 
1 may say a highly expert—^Tariff Board, liis Tariff Board has devoted 
eight months of intensive work to the study of this problem. It has had 
the books of the Tata Iron and Steel Company before it; it has taken 
evidence and it has made certain estimates, and* it says, those are the 
best estimates it can make. It is utterly impossible fof me, and it is 
utterly impossible for any Member of this House tcf try and do their 
work over again for them. We must accept these estimates, recognising 
that to some extent they are necessarily uncertain, but we must accept 
tlfbse estimates as the best estimates we can get. Even Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, though he accuses the estimates of being speculative, in his own 
scheme for a combination of bounties and duties uses those estimates 
and adopts certain parts of the scheme. The exact point which he has 
made, the exact reason he gives for the scheme being speculative, has no 
force in it at all. The Tariff Board considered that very point and they 
said as follows: 

diitribation of the output emong the different kinde of steel is deariy 
liable to some fluctuation, but we see no reason to expect that it will vary in such 
a way as appreciably to affect the result.*' 

It is perfectly true the Tariff Board scheme is a scheme which has got 
to be taken as a whole, but the meaning of that is not the meaning which 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put upon it. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta accused the scheme of being in¬ 
adequate in the ffrst 4 year6. That particular point was specially examin¬ 
ed by the Tariff Board and I may say, Sir, that the Tariff Board have 
done far more for the Indian steel industry than Mr. Mehta has done or 
that Mr. Mehta is ever likely to do. 

Hr, Jamnadas M. ICdita: I wish to do more. 

Tb# Boncmrable Sir Oharles Innes: You wish to do too much. That 
is the trouble. What the Tariff Board say on this point is this: 

‘*We have paid pairticular attention to the probable financial results of the 
scheme duri^ the early years. There are two circumstances which would iustify 
the expectations of somewhat higher profits at the commencement of the period dam 
the probable output, and costs womd indicate, namely, the probability of lower 
coal prices than we have assumed as the average.** 

Let me stop there for a moment. The Tariff Board assume as their 
average coal price—for the basis of their estimates they assumed the 
price of Bs. 6 a ton At the present moment the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company are paying on an average for their coal Es. 7 a ton; but, as the 
House l^owB, the prices of the Tata Iron and Steel Company depend 
upon the prices which the Hailway Board pays for coal. We have just 
accepted tenders for the year 3927-1928 and oh an average our prices are 
10 annas a ton lower than they were last year. Therefore the Tata Iron 
and Steel Qompany in the year 1927-1928 at any rate is going to get its 

coal at nwiwijthing nka one rupee ten annas a ton cheaper than the Tariff 

Bdatd esthHated. 4&At means something like 20 lakhs to the Tata Iron 
and^l^l Company. J'^en again they go on: 

«nd tteylbei that the amonat of pib-ireii available for aala will ba 
first Mlf of the period since less iml be required for the manafactnre 

seeing to us undesirable to publish a definite estimate of the profits, 

bii^W''^liaive satisfied ourselves that fhm receipts will be snfllclMit to cover Vnt 
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works costs and the overhead charges (including a sufficient allotment to deprecia¬ 
tion to meet the expenditure on the development scheme) and to leave a subetan- 
tial Bcmpgm for return on capital.’* 

That is the finding on a question of fact by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Umn^daa M. HeliU; Do they say 8 per cent. ? They have postulat* 
ed 8 per cent, to the investor. Now they say ‘ ‘ a substantial margin "' 
which may be less than the 8 per cent, they have promised. 

Mr. Preaidant: Order, order. Two Honourable Members cannot stand 
up at the same time. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I am quite prepared to admit, Sir, 
that the whole of the Tariff Board scheme depends on what the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company effect in the way of certain economies. It depends on 
their carrying out, as they have already decided to carry out, certain im¬ 
provements in their works. But, Sir, it has always been our policy in 
dealing with this Company, so to speak, to apply the spur to them to carry 
out these economies and these improvements. That policy has proved 
very successful up to to-day The figures I gave when I made my speech 
referring the Bill to Select Committee showed that under stress of neces¬ 
sity the Tata Iron and Steel Company has reduced its works costs from 
something in the neighbourhood of Bs. 130 a ton to something in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 98 a ton Then again the Tariff Board calculations 
are based partly upon the actual works costs of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for August 1926 I myself am very much in the confidence of 
this Company and they are good enough to send me every month their 
works costs, and though I am not at liberty to mention the figures I am at 
liberty to say that since August, 1926, the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
have made further and very considerable reductions in certain months in 
the average works costs of the finished stage. 

Finally, though Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a very stout champion of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, thinks that in the interests of the poor 
shareholders of this Company the Government should give further protec¬ 
tion than the Tariff Board has thought to be necessary, yet I may say 
that the Company which is primarily concerned, namely, the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, has made no representations to me in that behalf. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. M^ta: I am referring to the industry, not to Tata’s. 

The Honourable Sir QbBrles Innea: If the Honourable Member is 
referring to the industry and not to the Company, I am at a loss to under¬ 
stand why he told us that one of his main objections to the Tariff Boaixi 
scheme of protection was that it would not secure a dividend to the ordi¬ 
nary shareholders. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. M^ta; Because more companies will not come into 
being. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: What we have got to remember is 
that if the ordinary shareholders of this Company do not get a dividend 
on their money it is not because the protection proposed by the Tariff 
Board is insufficient for a properly managed or run steel industry but owing 
to its own misfortunes. Owing to the nusfortunes of the Company and 
itit miscalculations, the Tariff Board is being compelled to write down the 
vidue of the Company’s block from something like 19} orores to something 
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like l2j crores. It is unfair for Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to Biggest that 
the 'consumer in India, that the tax-payer in India, shoidd pay for the 
mistakes or imscaloulations of the Company. 

Now, Sir, let me take the third reason sulvanoed by ndi^^^oiiourable 
friend. He suggested that the Tariff Board scheme was an intolerable 
burden upon the consumer. Sir, I am quite prepared to admit that any 
•ebeme ci i^tection is a burden upon the consumer. Mir. Mehta, as I 
have just said, is of course somewhat exuberant in his language, but when 
he SAys that the burden which this scheme, which our protection policy, has 
imposed upon the consumer is intolerable, I say that he is making a misuse 
of language. I gave reasons in the speech I made a fortnight ago f6r say¬ 
ing' that the burden has been borne by the consumer in India with remaik- 
able ease, and that in spite of our oppressive duties the consumption of 
steel has gone up by something like 30 per cent. And, Sir, what is the 
result of the Tariff Board scheme? We are going to reduce the burden 
still further. I refer you to paragraph 111 of the Tariff Board's Beporfc. 
They say there: 

*‘Althongh the whole of the protection required will be given under onr scheme by 
import duties and not partly by duties and partly by bounties as at present, 
the intiire level of steel prices in India should be lower than at any time during the 
cpeeatioA of proteciioos^r indeed since the end of the Ghreat War.” 

FinaDy, Sir, the Honourable Member accused the scheme of benefit¬ 
ing British steel at the expense of Contipental steel. He even went so far 
as to suggest that the whole of this scheme prepared by Mr. Ginwalla, 
Mr. Matthai and Mr. Matthias was designed to do something to help the 
British manufacturer rather than protect the Indian industry. Sir, I am 
quite sure that when Mr. Jamnadag Mehta goes home to-night and thinks 
calmly in the quiet of his bed-chamber of what he said in his speech to-day 
he will be ashamed, 

HDr. JhWiAdas Kishta: I am quite proud. 

Tim HoBOttrabto Sir Ohades Inttei: I am quite sure I shall have the 
whole House behind me when I say that we are satisfied that the Tariff 
Board put up this scheme for one reason and one reason only—^because 
the^y thought the scheme is the best scheme in the economic interests ^f 
India. In any case, that again is a point which I need not weary the 
HquBS with at the moment. Mr. Chatty's amendjoaent removes all trace 
el disQYimijJation in favour of British steel. Therefore, as I said before, 
we flihsil have full oppcwtuniiy at a later stage of discussing this question. 
But, Sir, ray Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mdhta was not merely 
destructive, he was constructive. He devoted a great deal of his time 
to destructive criticism of the Tariff Board’s Beport; but being essentially 
a fararaindfed man he then proceeded to put ftwemid a scheme of hie own. 
Well, I hope to enjoy myself greatly in indulging in some destructive 
criticism of the Honourable Member's own scheme. His definite proposal 
IS that we ^Guld scrap the Tisriff Boa r d scheme and go in entSreiy for a 
lieWj Bchemft namely, a scheme based on a eombinarion of duties and 
bounties t underrtSttd ftom Pftndft ffirday Natft Kunzni'e speeefi that 
some Members of the House think that they have been rath^ badly dealt 
wi|h fn that neither the Select Connnittee nor the Oovemment have at 
knv, tlmd^ devoted any oonsideraBTe speeches or writing to eaepoeing the 
dlSfotlfties 6f a scheme of combihalSon of dtdiei and bounties. 
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Pandit Blrday Hath Kunzni: I referred merely to tliia SkMiae. I do 
not know what took place in th^ Select Committee. 

fla HtewraMa Sir CSudes X&natf: It was brought up in the Select 
CommitrtWli^d when it was brought up, as I understand the proceedings, 
practical^ every one there did not think it necessary to examine this 
scheme at any great length .... 

Ml. X. JMli: Not every one. 

The Bttnourahle Sir Oharlei Innes: I think I may say that all except 
Mr. Joshi agreed .... 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member is not justified in disclosing 
what hc^pened in the Select Committee beyond what appears in the Beport 
of the Select Committee itself. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: It was generally agreed—to use the 
words in the Select Committee—that it was quite impossible at any rate 
at this stage to bring in a scheme of bounties into the Bill prepared by the 
Tariff Board. That view seemed to me so eminently sound that I did not 
pursue the matter further. I am sorry that 1 did not do so. I am ako 
sorry that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not tlierc in order that we might 
have disposed once and for all of his scheme there. 

Wt, A. Bsngaswami Iyengar: Why do not you try now? 

The Honoursbib Sir OhAilee Innes: I propose to. 

Hr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I mean, go back to the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Itines: Let me first take up some of the 
general objections to bounties Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has said—^he used 
the picturesque, phrase that this combination of duties and bounties has 
stood the tost of tunc. Ho said, because you have done that before, why 
not you go on with that which has been very, very successful ? Sir, that 
is not a true account of w’hat has happened. The Tariff Board in thedr 
first report definitely considered the question of a sclu'mc based on a com¬ 
bination of duties and bounties, and quite definitely they turned it down 
e^fcept in on© respect and that was in respect of rails. As the House 
knows, at that time—the Tariff Board reported in 1924—the Tata Com¬ 
pany were tiied; up to long term rail contracts with the railways and the 
Railway Board. It was perfectly useless for the Tariff Boturd to propose 
any higher import duties on rails because there would have been no bene¬ 
fit to the Tata Company. For that reason and that reason alone they 
proposed a s.ystera of bounties on rails. Then, as T told the House the 
oth^ day, om scheme practically broke downj nt the end of 1924. Thiags 
were very critical and Covammenfi jumped in—I think may. I use that 
pliraso—'Oad proposed that we should give boimties to the Tata Company- 
But the point is that wo made that proposal merely to fade one single 
company over an extraordinarily critical period, and*T may say that if we 
had not made that propOTal that Company would not hffce been in exist¬ 
ence to-day. The point I wish to bring out was thai ai> that time we had 
(loly a two-year period to deal with and only one single company, and in 
that two-year period it was obvious to us that no other company could 
out into the steel trade. Now the position is absolutely different. We 
are trying to devise a scheme for a seven-year period. We are doing 
that in the hope that wo Bhafi get new firms and new capital to engage 
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that industry. That gives you your first general objection to a bouhty 
scheme. If you base your bounties upon production you oonaimt ytwrself 
to an unknown liability. That is one objection. On the othy hand, as 
your scheme becomes effective, as your imports of steel beciSne less and 
less, the source of revenue from which that liability is to be met—^which I 
take .to be the excess of revenue derived from the protective duties over 
the amount of revenue which would have been derived from revenue duties 
—^that source of revenue is likely to dry up. On the one hand you are 
committing yourselves to an unknown liability and on the other you ^e 
faced with a practical certainty that the source from which you are going 
to meet that liability will dry up. 

Then, Sir, there are other obvious objections Another general objec¬ 
tion is tins. If you guarantee bounties on a flat-rate system per ton over 
a seven-year period you get to a ridiculous position that as your Steel 
Company gets stronger and stronger, as it produces more and more steel, 
you pay over to it more and more money by way of bounties. That is 
obviously a perfectly ridiculous position. Therefore, if you want to get 
the boimties scheme down to a logical basis, you have got to arrive at 
some sort of scheme whereby during your period of nroteotion the rate of 
duty becomes less and less. But, Sir, that brings you into other diffi¬ 
culties. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says that the advantage of his scheme is 
that it is going to induce new firms to come in. If your rate of bounties 
is going to get less and less as the period of your jirotection goes on you 
are not going to get new firms to come into the industry- Obviously, 
ex hypotheai new firms when they first come into existence will be in a 
comparatively weak position Thev will not have obtained their maximum 
output nor anything like the maximum output. On the other hand, you 
have the existing Steel Company going stronger and stronger every year, 
and the rate of bounties which may be applicable and suitable to the exist¬ 
ing Steel Company may be entirely insufficient for the new Company. 

Then, again, another method suggested bv Mr Jamnadas Mehta is that 
you should limit the amount of bounties to the amount of revenue you 
have got available. That, Sir, as I shall show when I come to Mr Jam¬ 
nadas Mehta's scheme, lands vou in the most appalling difficulties- Let me 
come now to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme That scheme, as I under¬ 
stand it, proceeds in the following manner The duties to be imposed 
are the duties proposed in the Government scheme for British manufac¬ 
tures- That duty is to be uniform for all classes of steel coming into 
India, and instead of additional duties now proposed under the Govern- 
jnent scheme to enable the Tata Company to meet Continental competi¬ 
tion Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes that an equivalent amount should be 

S *ven by way of bounties. I hope T have got it correctly. (Mr. Jamnadas 
f. Mehta: "Quite correct"). But it is subject to the pro-nso that the 
amount of bounty payable is limited to the amoimt recovered from pro¬ 
tective duties Is that correct? 

Hr. JaaUUuUi M. XthU: That is quite correct. 

Thtf Hoxumrahle Sir Ohaxles Innas: Lot me point out some of the diiiSi- 
culties of that scheme. T think the House will agree that it is an illus¬ 
tration of the difficulty of a gentleman even of the undoubted abilities of 
my Honourable friend and his brilliant intellect sitting down and in the 
aourse of a few hours thinking out a scheme on a very difficult queption 
like this. The Tariff Board took eight months to do it Mr. Jamnadas 
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Mehta sits down at the table and brings out a scheme in an hour or two, 
—you see the difference. Let me take st^ctural sections Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta proposes that there should be a duty of Its 19 per ton on 
structural sections and a bounty of Rs. 11 should bo given m addition. 
From the Thriff Board Report at any rate we know that the Tata Company 
competes in structural sections in the proportion of 50 and 50 Half of 
its sections compete with sections imported from the United Kingdom, 
and the other half with sections imported from the Continent. Under the 
Government scheme the Steel Compam can get protection of Rs 19 a 
ton up to 60 per cent ot its prriduction and a protection of Rs 30 above 
50 per cent, of its production, that is to say, on an average it is going 
to get protection of Rs. 25 a ton. Under Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme 
over the whole of its production it is going to get a protection of Rs 19 
a ton and also a bounty ot Rs. 11 a ton on all steel produced. That is 
to say Mr Jamnadas Mehta at once raises the protection which the 
Tariff Itoard thought adequate by Rs 5 a ton on structural sections and 
it is the same in respect of every other article in respect of which 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta proposes a bounty My first objection to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme js ^hafc it gives excessive protection to the 
Tata Iron and Steel (^ompnny >^ow, Sir, let me take another po|int in 
which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is particularly interested. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta quoted paragraph 106 of the M^iriff Hoard’s Report on which the 
Tariff Board said that their scheme must be treated as a whole and is 
interdependent What does that mean? It means this The Tariff 
Board so arranged its proposals as to give the Tata Iron and Steel CJo. 
just enough protection on each class of article it produced as well as on 
the vhole of its production Its object was to give a certain elasticity to 
the Steel Company- I do not know whether the Honourable Member* has 
ever been to Jamshedpur. 


Mr, Jamnadlui M. Mehta: Happily not 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I thought not. In every big works 
the output must vary 'with the demand, and it is most important that a 
big steel company like the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be able 
to adjust its producfion to the varying demands of the moment without 
affecting in any way its financial results and without affecting the total 
amount of protection which the Tariff Board thought necessary for it. Now, 
Sir, I have already shown that under Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme the 
Steel Company would got more protection to the extent of Rs 5 a ton 
than is necessary on structural sections The some applies to bars, plates 
and black sheets On the other hand, it would get just the bare amount 
of protection required on rails, fish plates and galvanised sheets. The ten¬ 
dency therefore would be for the Company to concentrate on the produc¬ 
tion of those articles on which it gets excessive protection to the detri¬ 
ment of those articles on which it only gets a minimum protection. That 
is to say, it upsets the whole balance of the schema. result of this 

will be rather curious I understand that Mr. Jamnsulas Mehta's main 
object is to elimiinate any trace of discrimination in favour of British steel. 
If*my apprehensions are well founded, the effect will be to tend to mi^e 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company concentrate on those articles in respect 
of which it competes mainly with the Continent and to leave a fair field 
to the British manufacturer in respect of the other articles. But, Sir, I 
come to a much more impeartant pednt. I say quite definitely thst Mi** 
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Jtuanadas Mehta *s scheme is quite unworkable. Let me tell Mr. Jaamt^ 
dtis Mehta what the present method of woiklng the bounty scheme is. As 
tho House probably ^ows we have a scheme by which we give bonnties 
at a dai-rate per ton on ingot production. That is the simplest and best 
way of giving bounties, but in order to make that method possible the 
Aumtor General has a large Btaff of clerks in the Tata works oouniing each 
ingot as it is produced. Now, Bit, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes bounties on 
sections, bounties on bars, bounties on plates, bounties on black sheets— 
articles which are literally produced in thousands every day. You would 
have to have therefore a very much larger staff of clerks bdonging to the 
Audit Department, distributed over each mill, counting the actx^ sections, 
the actual bars, the actual plates apd the actual black sheets—that is 
counting several thousand pieces of steel daily. You would also have to 
make frequent weighing tests and that will put the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company to very considerable inconvenience, as they would have to keep 
the overhead cranes continually pulling about pieces of steel. From that 
point of view T have no hesitation in saying that the scheme would be 
extremely difficult to work. But, Sir, it is unworkable for another reason. 
Mr. Jaicu^as Mehta suggests that the amount payable by way of boiyit- 
ies must not exceed—^hc makes that a proviso—the amount recovered in 
each year from tho protective duties. What does that mean? What does the 
Honourable Member mean by the amount recovered from protective duties 
in each year? I happen to remember that in the calendar year 1925 we 
recovered from our protective duties on iron and steel a sum of 2} crores 
of rupees. Therefore, if the Honourable Member means that we are 
entitled to pay bounties up to the limit of the total amount of revenue 
we derive from our protective duties on iron and steel, it means we shall 
have something like 2J to 3 crores to play with. 

Hr. Jamnadas K. Mehta: I have already stated it will not exceed 25 
lakhs. Let the Honourable Member contradict that from the figures and 
not make a general statement. 

Tha,M(nicnoMdf Sir Charles Znnss; I am more concerned with what 
the Honourable Member has said in his amendment than what he said in 
his spseeh. In his amendment he says: 

‘"FSevidsd however their the totel amotiat of boantiM pevable tmder this teotkn 
ihall sat ereeid the emotmt recovered irom the protective dsiiee." 

m. abimiui K. ic»bu: I midnimn that. 

Mr, A* EaaqaiWMA Xysngar: That does not mean what ym say. 

Mr. "jamnadgs M, Mahka: It is going to be 25 lakhs and nothing more. 

Mr. A. BangaswanH lysttgar: It puts a maximum limit. 

TbM Bononrable Sir Ohiirlss lanes: I do not say that we shall be giving 
away all this amount on (Kamties. I am ooming to that point later. We 
have therefore arriv|^^at the same point as we were at before, that is io 
say«^a8 Tatas wdl mpMi more and more steel, they will get more and more 
tnonay from us in tiMi i^ay of bounties, which is, I say, an dbamrd pwtion. 
I do acA know if Idia Bonourable Member Tneaas by protective dutke the 
excess we got froiili. protective dutits over and above what we ehall have 
got from t^ ordAor revenue itsisif. 

Mr. Jamnadas M Mhhta; I have deducted that. 
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Slhe Hoaonraiiie Sir Oharles Innes: Is that what the Honourable Meni> 
ber means? That means a very difficult calculation. 1 will read what the 
Tariff Board say in paragraph 95 of their Keport: 

‘The production of the Indian steel industry is constantly increasing, and even 
if no additionaJ steel works were established in India, wo cnuld not foci reasonably 
certain that the revenue derived from the protective duties would be sufficient to> 
cover the bounties required. We think it necessary to evplain that the revenue 
derived from the duties levied on protected steel cannot be regarded as wholly obtained 
by the introduction of the protective system and therefore available for the payment of 
bounties. The revenue duty, which would in any case be imposed, has fust to be 
deducted, while allowance has also to bo made for the additional revenue which would 
be received, if the import of foreign steel were not restricted by the increase in duty 
consequent on the adoption of a policy of protection.” 

Now, Sir, T know from experience ibiat ii is (‘xtremely difficult to calculate 
the tunoimi of excess revenue we get from these customs. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I sa^ ib is t>5 lakhs on your Tariff Board 

figures. 

Ae Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The effe(ii will be this. You would 
have a large audit staff counting every piece of steel made by the Iron 
and Steel (’ompany on which bounties will be payable during the year. 
But during the year you could not pay any bounties for you would not 
know whether excess revenue was available until the end of the year. 
Then ,>(>u wouid have to niaki' a eoniplieated calculation to find out w’hether 
or not th(‘ inone.v was available. Now, these are obvious difficulties in the 
scheme which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has put forw^ard. The nail fact 
ot the rnattc'r is that we come to the position w'o took up in the Select 
(’oinmittee and I defy anybody to contradict me that it is a ver\ difficult 
business to make out a scheme of bounties and duties. T say it is impossi¬ 
ble tor us to sit dow'ii now’ to attempt t(' grant Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
])roposal upon the Tariff Board’s scliemi*. 1 sa\ that if this Bill were 
referred back to the Select Committee, [ think it W’ould bo absurd for the 
Select Committee composed of 15 amateurs to attempt to sit round a 
table and devise a scheme of that kind. We should have to refer the 
matter back to the Tariff Board and ask them “ Do you or do you not 
recommend bounties in view of what has been said or do you recommend 
a scheme combining duties and bounties. Tf so pul up a scheme I 
am perfectly sure what the reply w’ould be. They would send us back a 
long list of objections to tliis j)roposal and the diffieultics in the way of this 
proposal. And there w^ould be the further difficulty that if the Tariff 
Board against its own convictions did carry out the instructions 
and did give us a Bill ombfidving that scheme, it would be a Bill 
without conviction behind it, it would have no authoritv behind it, and it 
would be very difficult for the Gfivemment, which alone could bring in 
a Bill of that kind, to accept the proposals. 

_ 9 

Now, Sir, I do wsmt the House to realize the seriousness of this motion 
which has been placed before it. It is proposed at this stage to refer tbo 
Bill back to the Select Committee merely, as far as 1 can see, because 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not able to attend the other Select Com¬ 
mittee. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That Is not the reason. 
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wiio have spoken in favour of the motion have told us that they 
tliemselves believe in the bounty scheme. The seriousness of the positioKL 
is this, that if you send back the Bill to the Select Committee now, it is 
very doubtful when the Sele<'t Committee will be able to send in its re¬ 
port. Even if they could do so by the end of this week, what will happen? 
Next week there is the Railway Budget; the week after that we come to 
the General Budget and the Finance Bill and then the Ratio Bill. We 
have here, as this debale has shown, a very difficult and a very contro¬ 
versial Bill and there is a very serious risk ‘that* if this BUl goes back to 
the Select Committee now this House will not be able to pass any Bill 
at all this Session I have already told the House that on the 81st March 
next the existing Steel Act will lapSe^ and if that Steel Act is allowed to 
lapse the Indian steel industry w'ill *be left without any protection at all, 
and the whole of our tariff moreover will be left in a state of confusion. 
Now, Sir, I do think that in a matter of this kind there should be a certain 
amount of give and take between the House and the Government. 1 
would wish the House to remember that this protection policy can only 
get along provided that the Government and the House are in agreement. 
It would "be .a matter of tbe greatest misfortune if this Bill were now sent 
back to the Select Committee, for I must warn the House with all the 
seriousness at my command that if the Bill is sent back to the Select Com¬ 
mittee it is quite possible that we shall have no Bill at aH by the Slat 
March next and that the steel industry will be left without protection. 
We have definitely committed ourselves to the policy of protecting this 
steel industry and T sav that the House has no reason to complain against 
the Government or against me that we have not done our very best to 
make that policy effective. I do hope the House will think most carefully 
before it adopts a proposal which in my view gravely imperils the future 
of the industry. (Applause ) 


Hr. T. Gavin Jones (United Provinces: European): Sir, I was very 
glad to hear ^he Honourable Member for Commerce bring us back to the 
real subject of the amendment, and that is as to whether this Bill is to 
be referred again to a Selc’ct Committee I fail to see w’ha^ wo are going 

to gain by doing so In the Select Committee, as the JLov urable Mem¬ 

ber for Commerce has warned us, it may be delayed and w^e would get no 
further. It would come back to this Hopse and there would be further 
objections ^d Honourable Members may want to appoint another Select 
Committee We cannot continually go on appointing Select Committees 
te consider a highly technical subject like fhis The Tariff Board, who 

are specialists in the matter, have dealt verv carefully wdth it, and after 

sending it to a Select Committee chosen by this House T think we must 
accept that Select Committee’s decision on these technical matters. I can 
assure Honourable Members as an engineer of 20 years* experience that 
the propoeals put forward by the Tariff Committee are sound. I am not 
going into the detajjte of tbe technicalities now. They have been very 
iuHv dealt with sides of the House. Whet I feel is really at the 

of this amenment is that Honourable Membem sitting opposite the 
^vemment are afraid •that Imperial Preference is being brought in in this 
^ meaBure, As I ga\igc the feeling of Honourable Members opposite ^he 
Government it is that they feel that the Government is an all-powerful 
’Government dominated by British Members who favour British interests 
as against Indian I am not going to defend the Government; they are quite 
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capable of looking after themselves; but that suspicion is also to some 
extent extended to this group here. I do not think that that is quite fair. 
We are an independent group and* although we are British, we have been 
many years in this country, our economic interests are in the country and 
in economic questions of tins kind we would und()ubtedl;v vole for the 
interests of India first. Our hearts are m India, our monev is in India, and 
our greatest interest is to see India prosperous and happy. 

Now, Sir, as to the question of Imperial Broference this group has not 
yet considered the matter because it has not yet arisen. If we thought 
it had arisen in this Bill we would have considered it, and 1 am not sure 
that it the question of Imperial Preference came up as a policy for India 
that this group would not be dividt*d on the subject. Personally I frankly 
believe in Imperial Prefercn(?e, heeause 1 helhwe in the British Empire, 
and I believe in strengthening the bonds of the British Empire. Every 
Dominion has declared for Imperial I*reference and they arc just as jealous 
of their own inierestR as we are oi ours. But I would, and this group 
would, strongly obj(*ct to the question of Imjierial Preference being brought 
in in any wa\ at all if it vas didrimental to the interests of India. We 
would oppose it all we could Moreover 1 for one, and 1 believe the rest 
of the group, would also strongly oppose Tm])erial Preference bi*ing brought 
in unless it was brought in with the will of thv people and with the consent 
of Honourable Mt'mbers on the other sidt* of the House. That I 
believe, Sir, is the whole reason at the back of this amendment. I have 
heard nothing soimd against the economic proposals of the Tariff Board and 
of the Select Committee. There is no real competition between British 
standard steel and Continental steel, and if there is no competition the 
question of preference really does not arise. It is unfortunate that 
the economic circumstances have made it so that this can only be specified 
as British standard and that is the best wav to frame the Bill. I 
admire the courage of the Tariff Board for taking that c'^mrse, because 
they must have realized that if they framed it in that form it would 
rouse political opposition in this House But T would assure Honourable 
Members opposite that we will be and are defending their and our interests, 
and I hope Honourable Members will not vote for this amendment. 

Mr, M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) • Sir, T am glad that there has been one non-official at least to 
speak on behalf of the Commerce Member. Of course it is very natural 
that one gallant knight should stand up for another when the latter is 
attacked. That is very chivalrous But, Sir, the whole question seems 
to be this* whether this Bill should go’hack to the Select Committee or 
not, and I could not understand all the fervour and the heat with which 
the Honourable Sir Charles Tnnes tried to criticise Mr. Jamnadsis Mehta's 
alternative schemes, because T do not think that in this motion any 
scheme of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s is before the House at all. The 
motion before the House is that this Bill should go back to the Select 
Committee The obvious reason is— the last speaker is not here, though 
he indulged in a great deal of tall talk—that there are so many dissenting 
signatures; and it is curious that of a Select Committee of fifteen as 
many os seven have differed from the majority. That one bare fact, Sir— 
supposing that the Bill Tvas fairly and fullv discussed in the Select Com- 
niittee—^that one fact, that almost one-half of the Select Committee were 
unable to agree with the other half, should be a very adequate reason for 
sending back this Bill to the Select Committee and for asking the Select 
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‘ [Mr. M. K. Acharya.] 

Comriiittee to come to some conclusion—whether in favour of this scheme 
mr that scheme—acceptable to a real majority. 1 am wondering how it 
is that people talk ol this as being a majority report. There were 16 
Members—8 Members were on one side, 8 or rather 7 of the signa¬ 
tories were against the Tariff lioard^s recommendation, for one had to 
be absent who was also against it. Although technically, therefore, this 
might be a majority report, there is this anomaly that the so-called 
majo^ty report is not a majority report as a matter of fact. We have a 
right to demand that a clear majority report should be placed before us. 
The very fjwst that so many were unable to agree with the majority, namely, 
as many a« seven, is ample proof that the question is not so simple as 
the last speaker tried to make out. 1 do not propose, and I do not 
think it right at this stage, to reply to the very very passionate criticisms 
Sir jOharles Innes levelled against the system of bounties. I do not pro¬ 
fess to speak with any professional authority. I have not got a huge 
Department behind me to post me up in all the statistics; but all that I as 
a layman can say is thal the system of bounties has })een in vogue for two 
years, and on Ihe admission of the Honourable the Commerce Member it 
has during the time worked fairly well. I am prepared to admit, every¬ 
body in this House is prepared to admit, that any scheme however wisely 
adumbrated must have its faults; that this scheme of bounties plus duties 
must have its share of faults; nobody denies that. But I repeat that this 
is not the occasion when we need go into the point, and find out which 
scheme exactly is the best scheme. The only motion before the House 
now is that the majority report placed before the House by the Select 
Committee is not such a majority report as could commend itself to the 
House, fuid that th(‘refore a more substantial majority report is required 
from the Sel(‘ot Committee. T think Sir, that this one argument alone 
should lead this House to send back this Bill to the Select Committee. 
However, then' are one or two things to which 1 must at this stage draw 
attention. The last speaker, particularly, spoke about his inclination in 
favour of Imperial Preference. But 1 take it, although personally he 
might believe in Imperial Preference, he would not be for it if it were 
to the detriment of India’s interests. That indeed is the whole simple 
question. Here by the Tariff Board’s proposals and by the proposals in 
the majority report, here is an attempt to tax unfairly heavily a very 
large* percentagn of steel imported into India; that large percentage is 
what may be called Continental imports of steel, or rather, imports of 
Continental steel. I have received heaps of telegrams and letters com¬ 
plaining that enlarge percentage of such trade is going to be very adversely 
affected. I have also looked into some figures. Of late years the British 
imporis of steel into India have declined. The reports on this point are 
arnplv clear. To any one who takes the trouble to read the figures and 
Btaiisiics given in the appendices to the Beport of the Tariff Board, it 
is perfectly clear that British imports of iron and steel into this country 
have been declining, ^during the past few years. I have got a lot of 
figures h('re, and I will give one or two. In the ease of ancles and tf*es, 
the British imports into India, far from oco\ipying the position of being 
the largest imports, I say come up only to about one-third; two-thirds of 
the imports are continental. In the case of bars it appears that only 
one-ninth is British and ail the vast bulk is Continental; 4n the case 
of struottirfd beams, two-fifths, nay less than one-third, is British, 
and the rest is Continental On these figures I contend that a very largo 
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perceninge of tbo imported stool unci iron in India is Continental product; 
and there is no denying that under this Hill Continental importers are 
heavily penalized: Ks. 11 in some oases, in other cases Its. 15 and in some 
cases as much as Ks. 25 per ton of extra duty is sought to bo put upon 
Continental imports. The whole question is whether the importers of 
Continental steel de8crv(‘ to bo penalized to that extent, whether they 
deserve to be handicapped to that hoav> extent. Why, under the guisi* 
of giving protection to this Indian Industry of Tatas—why should you 
prejudice so very adversely' the importers of Continental steel? 1 think 
Sir Charles Innes has not answered that question. If this goes back to 
the Select Committee, tlie various schemes wdll again be considered at 
length bj them. The whole question, 1 reperit, is whether this Hill as 
reported b} the so-called majority is a Hill which has been reported by a 
virtual majority,—and if it is not, wheth(‘r such a Hill should be considered 
at this stage by the House*, or whether the Hill should not come before 
the House with a larger majoriU froi?i the Select Committee. That 
seems to he the w-'hole question. On the merits I repeat there is no 
denying that the importers ot Continental steel an* very adversely affected; 
1 have n‘(*i‘iv('d ht*aps of telegrams Irom Karachi, Cawupon*, Hornhay, 
Calcutta, Madras, from importers ol Continental steel protesting against 
the very great handicap that is sought to be imposed upon them. Is this 
Jtouse going, under the guise* of jmdection to '^I'ataa, to adversely affect 
so manv of the traders in various parts oi India who really are not con¬ 
cerned m the protection to Tatas? That is tin* whole question before the 
House. And if, as 1 think, it is cl(*nr that under this Hill Continental 
steel importers are going to he ver> adversely affected, if this Hill is not 
before the House with a respectable majority behind it of the Select 
Commilftce, but wdth only 8 against 7—if all this is true, this House has 
a right to insist for its owm self-respect that the Bill should go back to 
the Select (’ominittiu* and should c*onH‘ hack with the support of a triil\ 
large majoritv. Lastly, there is one serious point. SV Charles Innes 
hold out to us the threat* “ either now or not at all ' I That is what 
he said. If we do not pass this Hill to-day or to-morrow, he may not 
find time before the 31st March; and therefore the whole scheme of 
bounties or protective duties wdll collapse Sir, the responHihi]it^ for this 
w'ould lie on the Government, not on us Sir, w’c are pr(‘pared on our 
part to si)^, if nec(*ssar\, even on Saturdnvs and Sundnvs; we an* quite 
prepared to do w'hnt w^i* consider to bo our duty on this matter, and we 
expect the Commerce Member to do his. I hope every Honourable 
Member of this House*, therefore, will resent his threat; and I commend 
the motion for sending the Bill hack to the Seleel Committe'e* to the con¬ 
sideration of the House. 

The Assembly then adjounu*d till Eh*ven of the (Mock on Tuesday, 
the 15th Febriian , 1927 
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Tuesday, 15th February, 1927. 



AssemklJ^ met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
of the'^^Clpok, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Training of Indian Boys for the Royal Indian Navy. 

398 *Dr. B. S. Moonje: In view of iLe anuouncemeni made by H E. 
the Viceroy in his address to the Members of tlie Legislative Assembly 
on the 24th January, 1927, that considerable progress has been 0i£kde in 
the matter of reconstituting the Roval Indian Marine as a combatant 
force, for enabling India to enter upon the first stage of Naval develop¬ 
ment and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state: 

(a) what arrangement if any has been made for imparting education 

to Indian boys in the art and science of naval warfare; 

(b) when it is likely that the actual work of imparting such educa- 

|ion will commence; and 

(c) whether the entire combatant force including its ofificers will be 

recruited in India and if not what will be the proportion of 

Indians both in the rank and file and also as officer ** 


Mr. O. M. Young: (a) andK(&) The arrangements for training Indian 
boys for the Royal Indian Navv will be generalh on the lines recommend¬ 
ed in paragraphs 8, 10 and 11 of the report of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on the re-organi^ation of Ihe Royal Indian Manne A copy of 
the report is m the Librarv Some of the deiails are still under con- 
Bider6,tion, but the training of bovs as deck and engine room ratings has 
already been started on the Depot Ship established at Bombay, in advance 
of the inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy. 


"(o) One-third of tho commissioned ranks will be reserved in the first 
instance for Indians provided that qualified candidates are forthcoming. 
The intention is that all the lower ranks will eventually consist of Indians. 
f*At present fiiere are a few European warrant officers and these will be 
llowed to serve out their time. 

M. Buthnaswamy: May I ask what anangementf have been made 
^ advertise the inauguration of this ship which may make it possible for 
peojAe tor take advantage of the training offered? 

Mr^ O. H. Young: I do not know what ship the Honourable Member 
refers to. 

Mr. K. Bniliiiswamy: Training ship. 

( 787 ) ^ 
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Tli« BonoiMUU Sir ClufflM Ixmei: If the Honourable Member ^ers 
to the '‘Bufferin'* which we are equipping as a training ship for the IBdiaD 
Mercantile Marine, as soon as our efforts have got a little further, we 
shall take steps in that direction. 

Hr. Ohaman Zodl: Can the Honourable Member let us know why a 
proportion of one4hird only has been fixed for Jndians? 

Mr. Q. M. Young : A proportion of one-third was probably fix^ as 
being likely to cover the maximum number of candida(s| availliJ^^As 
soon as more candidates come forward the proportion Inay hai)IS||t^b6 
raised. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Do I take it that when more candidates come for¬ 
ward the proportion will be cent, per cent.? 

Mr. O. M. Young: That will have to be settled when the time comes. 
The opinion of the Government of India, as of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, 18 that the reserve^^ion of one-third of the posts would be ample 
at present. 

Mf« Ohaman Lall: Did the Departmental Committee consist only of 
officidi ,or did it include any non-officials ? 

Mr. o. M. Young: The Departmental Committee was a departmental 
committee consisting of departmental officials. ’ 

Training of Indian Boys in all Branches op Civil and Military 

Aviation. 

399. *Dr. B. 8. Moonja: (a) In view of the fact as announced by 
H. E. the Viceroy in his address to the Members of the Legialative Assem¬ 
bly on the 24th January, 1927, that "this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the country of a new form of civil transport ", will 
Government be pleased to state if Government is contemplating to make 
adequate arrangements for imparting education “^o Indian boys in all the 
branches of civil and mihtary aviation, s^ as to enable India to take her 
due share in the matter loth of civil air transport as well as in the defence 
of India in aerial warfare ? 

(b) If so, when is it likely that schools for tChohi&g aviation to Indian 
boys will be started in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: Government do not con¬ 
sider that aviation of any kind is a subject which can suitably be taught 
^o bo\8 in schools, and do not, therefore, contemplate starting such 
bch(K)ls They hope, however, in the near future, to be in a positiofi to 
call tor tcmdtTs for the operation of an aerial service in India, and‘it.ie 
their intention that one of the conditions of the contract sha^ be that the 
operating company shall undertake to afford training and opportunidei^^ 
lor ciuploymont to Indians in all branches of its work. 

Pandit Hirtey Bath Huwu: May I ask whether Government will ad|b 
Kidcr the itartipg of aviation clubs to make the knowledge of aviatm 
popular? ^ * 

Tha HoBOBVBhlB 8ir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; I did not quite catch 4hat 
the Honourable Member said. 

Mr. Prtaident: Will the Honourable Member repeat*^he question? 
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Pandit Hlvdiy Valh Xuniru: I ask whether GoYemment, in order to 
Aake the knowledge of aYiiation popular, would consider the advisability 
of helping in the starting of aviation clubs? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will kindly let me have notice of that question, 1 shall try to reply 
to it. 

Total ExpenditOrb on Government Buildings in New Delhi. 

..400. •Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will Government be pleased 
%Hirtiate the* total expenditure incurred till now on the Gk>vemment build¬ 
ings in New Delhi? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state how much of the money has 
gone to Indians and how much has gone out of India to other coxmtries? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: (a) The total expenditure 
incurred up to date in connection with the New Capital Project as a whole 
is approximately Es. 12,65,00,000 (Eupens twelve crores and fifty-five 
lakhs). 

<(b) Tha Government have no information on the subject. ' 

Sir Hari Singh Q-our: May I beg to enquire whether this ainount com¬ 
pletes the programme for the construction of the Imperial Capital, and, 
if not, how much more money is required to complete it? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: I am sorry, Sir, 1 have 
not got the figure in my head, but 1 know that this is not the total expendi¬ 
ture to complete the Now Capital. It is the total expenditure up to date. 
If the Honourable' Member will kindly lot me have notice of the question, 
I shall be able to give bim the amount which will still have to be spent in 
order to complete the New Capital. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: May 1 enquire if it is not a fact that the Imperial 
Capital, so far as lioiibo accommodation is concerned, has been under-built 
b> 30 per cent ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: That is pirft'ctly true, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is it a fact that when the New Capital was de¬ 
signed in 1911, Lord Ilardingo in his deRf>aU*b to the Secretary of S^ato 
said that th(' total expenditure on the Imperial Capital would not excei'd 

millions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; I believe that is also a laet. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: AVha^ then is the n'ason for trt'bling lh(^ ainount 
whieh was originally estimated as the cost of tlie Imperial Capital? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: One of the main reasons. 
Sir, is the large increase in price's generally. 

Sir H^ri Singh Gour: What pireentago, Sir, docs the increase in prices 
represent ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: I shall be obliged if the 
Honourable Member will le^ me have notice of tjiat question- It is im¬ 
possible for me to give him infonnation of that sort without due notice. 

Hn 0. Duralfwamy Aiyangar: May I know from the Honourable 
Member what he moans by saying that the Government has no informa¬ 
tion under question (h)? 

The HonouraMe Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: It means that Govern¬ 
ment have ndt got the information. 

a2 ^ 
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Ifr. 0. Duraliwamy Aiytngar: Does it mean that all these things 
carried on without the knowledge of the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupeodra Kath Xltra: No, Sir. The Honourable 
Member asked how much of the money has gone to Indisms and how 
much has gone out of India to other countries. It is obviously impossible 
for Government after they have paid the money to pursue what has hap¬ 
pened to the money, whether it has remained in the country or dt has gone 
out of the country. 

Mr. 0. Buraiswamy Alyangar: May I know from the Honourable 
her whether he is not in possession of the information as to how many- . 
Indians were employed in all these works and how many non-Indians were 
employed and thereby whether he cannot calculate .the amount? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, is quite a 
different qiiestdon altogether. If the Honourable Member will let me 
have notice of that question, that is, how many Indians were employed 
on these works and how many Europeans, I shall try my best to give him 
that infonnation. 

Mr. 0. Buraiswamy Alyangar: May I know if the Honourable Member 
further requires me to ask how much of the materials used was purchased 
in India and how much was purchased outside? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Member 
wants to know how much of the capital expenditure has been spent out of 
India, which again is different from the question he asked, I shall be able 
to supply ham with that information. 

Mr. 0. Buraiswamy Alyangar: Ma> I take it, then, that the Honourable 
Member did not understand my question to mean all that? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I read the question 
as it stood. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, Mdiether the Govern¬ 
ment will be in a position to give us the number of lakhs of rupees that 
have been paid to the architects and advisers in respect of the construc¬ 
tion of New Delhi. 

Mr. President: The Ilonoiu'able Member must put that question 
down on paper. 

Prohibition of the Slaughter of Cattle for the Burma Meat Trade 

401. *Mr.- Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any of the Provincial Councils have expressed their views as to 
the* prohibition of slaughtering cattle for the purposes of the Burma meat 
trade? Do Government propose to place on the table the copy of the 
Resolutions passed by the Provincial Councils together with the informa¬ 
tion of steps taken by the Local Governments and the Imperial Govern 
ment? 

Mr. J, W. Mum: The Government have no infomiation beyond* whai 
may be containad ha the published debates of the local Legislative CounoilB 
to which the giteation of the Honourable Member is invited. So fair as 
the Government of Indid are ooncemed no steps have been taken to 
prohibit slaughter for the purposes of the Burma meat trade. 
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Analysis of Vegetable Ghee. 

402. *llr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any analysis of the articles known as substituted ghee or vegetable 
•ghee or the like has been made? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to place on the table the results of the 
analysis made giving the food value of the different articles so analysed ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The results of the chemical analysis of artificial 
ghee so far as available to Government sure being placed in the Library of 
&e House. 


Effect of the Use op Vegetable Ghee on the Hu\ian System. 

403. ’^Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any investigation has been made as to the effect of the use of 
substituted ghee on the human bod;v ? If so, with what results? If not, 
’do Government propose to make an investigation now and publish the 
results'of the investigation for the information of the general public? 

Mr. J W. Bhore: A general enquiry into the nutritive value of food¬ 
stuffs is now being made under the direction of the Indian Kcsearch Fund 
Association. It is believed that artificial ghee has not been specially 
tested, but Government will draw the attention of the Association to this 
matter if the Honourable Member so desires. 


Supply of Vegetable Ghee to Troops. 

404. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if vegetable ghee or substituted ghee is purchased for the supply of 
rations to the military units'’ If the reply be in the affirmative will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state the names of the places where it is so 
supplied ? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. The second part does not arise. 


Engineerivg Contracts on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

405. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to slate: 

(a) how many engineering contracts on the Great Indian Penin¬ 

sula Railway in connection with improvements sanctioned 
have been recently given out without tenders being called 
for? 

(b) whether the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has any 

explanation to offer ^ , 

(c) whether Government have called for reasons for this method 

of disposing of large contracts? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They have 
no reason to believe that in placing contracts the Agent of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway in any way fails to adopt whatever course is financially 
most advantageous* 
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Hr. Ohman Lall : May I ask the Honourable Member to try and obtains 
the information for the benefit of Members of this House ? 

fhe Boiioiinbto Sir CRurles Innes: If the Honourable Member will 
bring to notice any specific instances in which he tliinks he has reason tO' 
complain, X will certainly have the matter enquired into. 

PuBCHASK BY THl GOVERNMENT OP TnDIA ABOUT THE TiME OF THE AeMISTICB 

OP American Wagons destined fob Russia. 

400. •!&. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) How many American wagons destined for Russia were purchased 

by them about the time of the Armistice? 

(b) Whether the firm to whom the task of altering these wagons was 

entrusted, was an English firm in India? 

(c) Whether the original estimate of alteration was between si\^and 

eight hundred rupees and whether it was not exceeded by 
twice or three times the amount? 

(d) What where the actual figures of the original and the finSi 

estimates ? 

(e) Is it true that this firm was given an advance of one crore of 

rupees without any deliveries having been made? 

(/) Is it true that the cost of alterations in India came to actually 
more than the cost of wagons? If not, how does it compare 
with the cost? 

(^) In which Railway Administration Report and at which place 
are facts about this mentioned? 

Mr. A. A. L Parsons: (a) Five thousand wagons manufactured in 
America were ordered by the Secretary of State in 1918 before the Armis- 

tioe. 

(6) Their erection including certain alterations necessary to fit them 
for the traffic for which they were required was entrusted to Messrs. Bum 
and Co., Ltd., Howrah. 

(c), {d) and (e). The information is not readily available, but is being 
obtained, and when obtained will bo placed on .the table. 

(/) No. The cost of alterations and erection of the wagons was about 
one-third of the purchase price. Exact figures are not available. 

(g) A reference will be found at page 23 of the Administration Report 
on the Railways in India for the year 1919-20. The Honourable Member 
is nfiso referred to the replies given in the Assembly to Mr. Neogy’s ques¬ 
tions, bearing serial Nos. 60 and 61, on the 6th September 1921. 

Mr. Ohaman May I ask the Honourable Member if hny enquiry^ 
was made by the Audit Department or any other Department in this con¬ 
nection ? 

A. A. L. Parsog^: 1 am afraid I do not remember. 

Mr* Ohaman LiO: Will the Honourable Member obtain the necessary 
infemation? * 

Mr* A* A. L. Panons: I wili enquire and let the Honourable Member 
know. 
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Unserviceable Underfeames on the North Western Railway. 

407. •Mr. OlUBUUi Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how mwj wdedrames on the North Western Railway were, 
during the last three years, found unserviceable and had to 
be alfered or rejected? 

(h) what was the total cost of these underframes? 

(c) at which place in the Railway Administration Report covering 
this period is the loss and inconvenience arising out of this 
mentioned? 

Hr. A. A. L* Parsons: (a) During the last three years no underframes 
were found unserviceable end none were either altered or rejected The 
Honourable Member is possibly referring to the bogie trucks of 887 Indian 
Railway Conference Association design carnages and 136 wagons which 
were foyid tj> be weak in design. 

toM new cost of tlie underfrarnes and bogies complete for the 
8o7 coaclhng vehicles was Rs 45,26,088 and Rs 10,31,026 for the oom- 
plets bogie goods wagons Go<>ds wagons are purchased complete and the 
separate cost of the underframe is not available 

(c) Items such as the above are not usual included in tho Adminis¬ 
tration Report. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourablo Member whether any of 
these were condemned by the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know, Sir 

Mr. Cniaman Lall: Will the Honourablo Member find out and let me 
know? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Certainly. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I also ask tho Honourable Member whether 
these designs were made without consulting the Consulting Engineers’ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will find out and let the Honourable Member 
know. , 

Payments made to Consultino Engineers for State Railways in respect 
OP Pees, Inspection Charges, etc. 

408. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total amount of money paid to the Consulting Engineers 
for State Railways in respect of professional fees, inspection 
charges, etc., since the year 1919? 

(h) whether it is true that the Consulting Engineers resent and 
have on some occstsions advised Government against purchases 
laing made in India through the Indian Stores Department? 
(c) whether it is true that they also resented the activities of. the 
Indian Railway Conference Association? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The payments made 
for, 6 years from 1919-20 to 1923-24 amount to £100,311. This figure 
covers also the cost of all services rendered by the Consulting Engineers 
on behalf of the Central and Provincial Governments. The figures for 
the years 1924-26 and 1926-26 are not yet available. 

(b) and (o). The answer is in the negative. 
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PujftOHASE OF Coal fob Bailwats, 

409. *Mr« Oliainftii Xodl: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) l^eir method of coal purchase for Indian Bailways? 

(b) whether the contract for purchase is fixed evlvy year? 

(c) whether there are any intermediate purchases? 

(d) who settles them? 

(e) whether it is true that the bulk of the purchases have been made 

from mines controlled by English firms? 

(/) what precautions have Government taken with regard to the 
further prevention of scandals of the kind which happened 
in connection with the activities of Mr. Church, the late 
Mining Engineer? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Goal is purchased by callii| foF^pliblj^ 
tenders. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) In the case of State Railways, the pmchase is settled by the 
Railway Board in consultation w,ith their Chief Mining Engineer and the 
Chief Operating Superintendents. 

In the case of Company Railways purchase is made by the Railways 
thomsolvos in consultation with the Chief Mining Engineers, "Railway Board, 
and the Locomotive Superintendents* 

(e) No. 

(/) The purchase of coal required by the State Railways is now made by 
calling for public tenders which are considered by the Railway Board, the 
various Locomotive Superintendents and the Chief Mining Engineer in 
consultation. 

Pelivery of Coal purchased for State Railways. 

410. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: 1. Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the method of taking delivery of coal purchased for Indian State Rail¬ 
ways? 

2 . Who certifies the weighments? 

8 . Through which office are payments for coal made? 

4. Whether payments are made long after deliveries taken? 

Mr* A* A. L. PariOliE: 1. The coal is taken delivery of in full wagon 
loads 

2 The Railway on which the traffic originates. 

8 * Payments are made by the Chief Auditor of the Railway to which 
the coal is supplied. * 

4. Na 
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Bbkarks op the Ratbn Committbb regarding Locomotive Boilxrs and 

Rolling Stock. 

411. OJiaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther the following remark from the Raven Committee s Report applies to 
locomotives or wagons or both? 

« 

**This has lod m many cases to repairs being carried out at a stage when it 
would have been more economical to scrap and renew.” 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsems: The remark referred to applies particularly to 
locomotive boilers and in a lesser degree to all rolling stock. 

Scrapping op Locomotives and Wagons in tsb on Railways. 

412 *Mr. Ohaman LaU: Will Governuitnt be pleased to state the 
number of locomotives and wagons, whose estimated working life is run 

^oijtA^during the last five years, which have not yet been scrapped? 

MA a. a. L. Parsons: T am afraid the information asked for by the 
Honourable Member is not procurable. 

Anneal Cist or RfPAias to Railway VVA(m\s 

413 *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the average annual cost of repair and the number of wagons which go in 
a year into the workshops? 

(6) If the repairs are classified as light and heavy, can these figures be 
stated exactly? 

(c) Has the cost of repair gone up since the wfr? 

(d) What is the total amount of money which is being spent on 
wagons for repairs on an average on the basis of the las^ eight years* 
estimates ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The average cost of workshop repairs for the 
six months ending December, 1926, is about Rs. 170 per wagon and the 
number of wagons which go into the workshops of all the principal Railways 
during n year according to statMics available is roughly 100,000. 

(b) Wagon repairs arc* not classified ns light and heavy. 

(c) Yes, owing to the rise in the cost of labour and materials, though 
the exact amount cannot be stated 

(d) The infonnation is not readily available, but if the Honourable 
Member will refer to Volume IT of the Indian Railways Administration Re¬ 
ports, he will no doubt be able to obtain the information he requires. 

ReductiI^ of the Purchases for Railways made by the Director 

General op Stores in London. 

$ 

414. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether indents by the purchasing oflBcers of railways, which go to the 
High Cammissioner, London, are being scrutinised in this country by any 
one with a view to see whether the material could be supplied here? 

(b) If they are scrutinised, what action is taken on the report of such 
scrutiny? 
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(c) Do Govemmeat piopose to strengthen this scrutiny and the^ 
action thereon so as to bring down the figure of purchases by the Direc¬ 
tor General of Stores in London? 

The liosoiiirettle Sir Bhupendra Hath Xitra: (a) Yes; by the Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department. 

(b) If, as a result of the scrutiny, the Chief Controller is of opinion that 
any item included in the indent could, under the Stores Buies, be pur¬ 
chased in India, he communicates his remarks and recommendations to the 
indenting officer, who is required to report the action he is taking in thia 
matter within 14 da\8 The Chief Controller’s remarks on State Bail- 
ways’ indents and the replies of the indenting officers are discussed by the 
Chief Controller with the Bailway Board at a meeting held once every 
month, and if it is found that any further action is necessary the Bailway 
Board takes the matter up with the Bailway Administration concerned. 

(c) The sendiny as now carried out is considered adequate# lio eiSihuie 
that store's required by the State Bailways are obtained in aceordanc# with; 
the Stores Buies and it is not proposed to alter the arrangement at present. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Mav I ask, wlien the Stores Department raise any 
objection to the indents being placed outside India, whether any action is 
taken thereon? 

Tha Honourabla Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I think I have already re¬ 
plied to that question T have said that the matter is submitted to the 
Chief Controller, who discusses it with the Bailway Board. 

Mr. O ham a n Lall: Will the Honourable Member let me know whether 
there have been any instances in which the recommendation of the Stores 
Department has been carried out in this behalf? 

The Kcmourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am pretty sure that 
there ore a number of instances. 

M!r. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member try and obtain informa¬ 
tion and give it to us as to the number of instances in which recommenda¬ 
tions have not been given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall supply the informa¬ 
tion to the Honourable Member. 

Qxjalipicattons of Mr. Goldee, Manager op the Central Pub- 
UCATioN Branch. 

415 *Mr. Ohatnan Lall: Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the previous experience of Mr. Gblder, the head of the Cenja^ Publica¬ 
tion Branch? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I understand that after 
■erring 7 years’ apprenticeship as a printer Mr. Golder worked for 4 years 
in St. Dunstai^'s Pmaa, London, and for a similar period in His Majesty's 
Stentionery Office, London; he is a medalist in costing; he also wqrked for 
about 9 years with Messra. Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta. InuBjediate- 
ly prior to his appointment as Manager of the Central Publication Branch 
in 1924 be was employed temporarily as a Deputy Superintendent in the 
Bengal Secretariat Press. 
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l|r« A» lUngMinanl JJftngar: May 1 know what is the age of thia parti¬ 
cular gentleman? His present age? 

Mr. OtaWMUl Lall: Is it a fact that his present age is 83? 

na Honoqxabl^ Sir Bbupendra Nath Mltra: It is quite possible. 

Mr. Ohaman X«all: Then he must have started work at the age of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is also quite possible, 
Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: What kind of a job did he have when he did start 
working at the age of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: I did not catch the 
Honourable Member’s question 

Mr, Ohaman Lall: May I ask what ])articular job he held at the age 
of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: He started as an 
apprentice. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: What other qualificatioTis has he for holding this 
very important job? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 have given all his quali¬ 
fications, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are you satisfied that those qualifications fit him for 
the job he holds? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The qualifications I have 
mentioned to the House are certainly excellent. 

CoNSTRl CTI()^ OF NEW RaIEWaY STATIONS ON Sl'ATE RAILWAYS. 

416 *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to men¬ 
tion how many new railw^ay stations are under construction, or have 
been completed since 1919-20 on Stat(* Railways? 

(b) What is the total expenditure incurred for this purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (6). I regret the figures are not available 
and their compilation would entail considerable labour. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether it is not a fact that large sums 
of money are being expended on the construction of new railway stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Fairly large sums. We are building a number 
of new lines, m 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that it is -not 
necessary to expend lakhs upon lakhs on the building of new railway 
stations? 

JCr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is necessary to build new railway stations for 
every new line 

Mr. Olumiaa Lall: Is it necessary to spend so much money upon them? 

Mr. Prasldant: That is a matter ol opinion. 
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Expinditurb oh thx Ebbotxon op Wopxbhops fob State ahd Cohpaht- 
XAKAOED Railways. 

417. *lfr. Cniiiiian XibU: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the amount of money sanctioned for the erection of various work¬ 
shops on State and Company-managed Rculways since 1919-20? 

(b) Is i6 true that a workshop in Southern India is being erected cm 
an unprecedented scale? 

(o) How many new workshops are imder construction on the North- 
Western Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have not got the information 
and if asked for from administrations, its compilation would involve a 
considerable amount of labour and expenditure incommensurate with the 
value of the infonnation obtained. 

(b) New workshops for the maintenance and repair of broad and metre 
gauge rolling slock are being constructed at Trichinopoly on the South 
Indian Railway at an estimated cost of Rs. 3,26,86,966. 

At l^erambur on the Madras and Southern Alabratta Railway the exist¬ 
ing Carriage and Wagon Shops are being remodelled and new Locomotive 
Shops are being built at an estimated coat of Rs. 2,80,16,200 

(c) None, but it is proposed to construct new Locomotive and Carriage 
Repair Shops at Sukkur. 

Mr. A. RaxigaiEnvami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, whether that huge 
workshop at Trichinopoly has been constructed without accurate estimates 
and work commenced without proper contracts having been entered into? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I must ask for notice. I have not seen the 
papers for some time. 

Mr, Ohaman LaU*. Is it a fact that that workshop has a wall 20 feet 
high round it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At Trichinopoly? No, Sir. » 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member intend to run a metre 
gauge railway along the wall? (Laughter.) 

Number and Cost of Wagons purchased in India and Abroad 

SINCE 1919-20. 

418. •Mr. Ohaxnan Lall: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of wagons purchased in India and abroad respectively since 1919- 
20 and the price paid for them? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: The total number of wagons purchased in India 
by the State-worked Railways was 10,173 and the price p^d for them 
(excluding the cost of wheels and axles) was Rs. 4,69,36,819. The num¬ 
ber ordered by the State-worked Railways from abroad wa6 18,602. 

The information relating to the price paid for the wagons ordered from 
abroad by the State-worked Railways and also information relating to 
numbers and prices of wagons ordered in India and abroad by the 
Company Railways is ^ not rea^y available and if asked for from 
Administrations, its compilation would involve a considerable amount 
oi labour and expenditure, incommensurate with the value of the infonna- 
»tion obtained. 
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Xr. OliailUil LsU: Is it a fact that only one-tenth of the total number 
of wagons were ordered in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member may not 
be aware that in the last two or three years we have placed orders'*with 
the Indian wagon firms to their utmost cap6Mjity. 

Number op Indians, Europeans avj> Anglo-Indians drawing 
Salaries of more than Rs. 350 a Month on State Railways. 

419. ^Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
sthe number of Indians serving under State Railways and receiving as a 
regular salary, exclusive of allowances, more than Rs. 850? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the figure of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans on the same scale? 

Mr. A. A. L. Pansons: (a) and (b) The available statistics will be found 
in Appendix F to Volume I of the Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26, 
a copy of which is in the Librarv. We take Rs. 250 and not Rs. 350 as 
the pay limit for compiling those statistics and do not show Anglo-Indians 
separately from other classes of statutory Indians who are not Hindus or 
Muslims. 

Names of Members of the Railway Board who have retired 

DURING 'IHE LVRT ElGHT Y^ARS. 

420. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of the members of the Railway Board who have retired during 
the last eight years? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) A list giving the names is being 
sent to the Honourable Member. 

Indians in the Traffic or Loco Service drawing Sal\.ries or 
MOUL TUAN Rs. 1,000 A MoNTH. 

421. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be jilcasod to state how 
many Indians there are in the traffic or in the loco service getting more 
than Rs. 1,000? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The information will be found in the 
Railway Board’s Classified T.<ist of Slate Railway Establishment and Distri¬ 
bution Return of Establishment of all Railways, copies of which are in 
the Library. 

Number of Bills certified by the Governor General during 

1924—26, ETC. 

422. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(1) the number of Bills ceitified by the Governor General during 

1924—26; 

(2) the time, after certification, taken in placing each such Bill 

before both Houses of Parh’ament; 

(8) the exact dates of certification fii each case and the exact dates 
on which His Majesty’s assent was obtained; and 
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(4) whether any action was taken by the Gk)vemment*<S! India under 
such oer^ed Bills; and if so the dates on which in each case 
action was first taken or operative effect given to such Bills? 

|fr. L. Oiaham: 1. Two; the Indian Finance Act, 1924, and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925. 

2. The Indian Finance Act, 1924, was presented to Parliament on the 
19th May, 1924, two months after the certification of the Act. The date 
of piusentatioU of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) 
Act, 1926, was not communicated to the Government of India, but pre¬ 
sentation presumably took place after approximately the same interval 
from certification as in the case of the Finance Act, 1924. 

8 . Certification took place, in the case of the Indian Finance Act, 
1924, on the 19th March, 1924, and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, on the 24th March, 1925. 
As the Governor General made the direction referred to in the proviso to 
sub-section (2) of section 67-B in the case of both these Acts, the assent 
of His Majesty was not required. 

4. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act, 1924, became 
operative on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, became operative on the 
date of the Governor General’s direction under the proviso to sub-section 
(2) of section 67-B of the Government of India Act, namely, the 80th 
March, 1925. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: May I know whether there has been any 
instance since 1920 of any Act which has not been brought into operation 
under the proviso, but awaited the assent of His Majesty the King? 

Hr. L. Graham: It is a little hard to be asked that question without 
notice, but I tliink I can tell the Honourable Member. The Act dealing 
with disaffection in States (I think it was called the IMnces Protection 
Act) received the assent of His Majesty in the ordinary course. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: That was tho only Act which awaited the 
asst'ut of His Majesty? 

Mr. L. Graham: There was only one other Act certified, that was a 
Finance Act which of course was urgent 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member give us an 
exact statement? 

Mr. L. Graham: I suggest that does not arise out of this question. 

The 'Weekly Pa j:\ts Bill. 

423 ’^Mr. O ham an Lall: Will Government state what action thev 
have taken in rqgard to the suggestions embodied in the Weekly Payments 
Bill which was withdrawn? 

Ths SosMmrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the reply given vesfcerdav to starred question 
No. 339, asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Mr. Ohaman LaU: • With yefur permission, Sir, I will ask question 
No. 424 to-mcorow as the Honourable Member is not here. 
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lb. The Honourable Member in charge ought to be in the 

Ohinnber to answer questionB oonceming -his Department. He Ibas obtain¬ 
ed my permission to be absent. 

The Sohbuzhhle Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Such information has to be 
eoliected and will be laid on the table. 

Itt. tlht^aili Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member when he layi it 
on the table to repeat it on the floor of this House? 

The Stonouiable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. I will lay it on the 

table according to the usual custom of the House. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask what objection the Honourable Member 
will have to repeating it on the floor of the House? 

The SonouraUe Sir Alexander Muddixnan: I have no objection except 
that it is not in the course of the ordinary procedure and I should have to 
ask for permission to make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May 1 ask whether the Government will not give us 
a verbal reply on the floor of this House considering the importance of the 
information? 

The honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information will be laid 
on the table in this House and thus be even more available to Honourable 
Members. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable l\Tember aware that he robs us of 
the right of putting supplementary questions? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It do(‘s not appear to me to 
rob the Honourable Member of any right; he will put supplementary ques¬ 
tions whatever tlu* reply may be. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Mv question is explicit and I have a right to a reply 
to that question 1 have a right to ask sup])]emcntary questions. Will 
the Honourable Memb('r give a rejdy on the floor of this H use? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
has a right to ask supf)lcTneniar\ questions and I have tlie right to reply 
to them. I will not be intimidated by the Honourable Member tapping 
the table. 

Mr. Ohamin Lall: Will the Ilonoun^ble Member give a reply on tlie 
floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 have given a reply and I 
do not propose to add to it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will tlie ITouourable Member let us know 
his reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have staled that I will 
lay the information on the* tables I do not proi)osc to make a statement 
at this stage. If ilH> Hrmourable Mc'tiibcr has any objection to that pro¬ 
cedure, he has his remedy. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask what the remedy is? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
#may consult the rules. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is thn Honourable Member trying to evade the rules 
by not answering the question on the floor of this House? 
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!Rit Booourable Sir Al«iaiidtr Mnddlman: That is not quesbion 
which ought to have been put to me; I ask your protection, Sir, c«i that. 

Settlement op Outstandings with the War Office. 

. 425. *llr. Ohaifian Lall: Will Government state whether any settle¬ 
ment has been arrived at with the War Office in regard to our outstand- 
ix^B? 

The Hanonrable Sir BasU Blackett: I regret that I am not yet in a 
position to thake a statement on this subject. 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member let us know how long 
it will be before he will make a statement? 

The BLonourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have nothing to add to my reply. 

Hr. A. Baagaswami Iyengar : May I know when we may expect a state¬ 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I must ask the Honourable Member 
to accept my answer that I am not yet in a position to make a statement. 

Grant of a Certificate to Dr. Ram Kishan, Private Medical 

PRACTI'nONER OF PaTTOKI, FOR SERVICES RENDERED BY HIM 

TO Injured Passengers during the Collision 
AT Harta. 

426. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that at the time 
of the Harpa collision on the l^rth Western Railway many certificates 
were awarded to the persons wno had rendered mediced aid and other 
useful services to the wounded passengers? 

(b) Is it a fact that Dr. Rmn Kisban, S A.S., private medical prac¬ 
titioner of Pattoki, District Lahore, had also rendered useful service to 
the needy? 

(c) Is it a fact that the paid Doctor had- submitted an application to 
the Agent, North Wesierii Railway, on the 30th March, 1925, under regis¬ 
tered cover requesting him for the award of such a certificate? 

(d) Is it a fact that the T. I. concerned after having made the necessary 
enquiries had verified his services and recommended him for a certificate? 

(a) Is it a fact lhat many reminders have also been sent to the Agent 
by the said applicant to the some effect? 

(/) If the reply to all the above questions is in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state why he has not ;^et been granted the 
certificate applied for? 

.Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They will, 
nowever, send the Honourable Member’s question ito the Agent, North 
Western Railway. 

Relaying op Rails on the Rewaei-Fazilka Section op the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

427. *Pandlt Thakur Das Bhargava: Wffi the Government be pleased 
to stale if the relaying of rails on the BomDay, Beuroda and Central India 
Railway (Rewari-Pazilka section) is over? 

If not, by what time will it be over^ 
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Hr. A. A. L« PEnonn: The information has been called for from the 
Agent, 'Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Normal Speed of Trains on the Rewari-Fazilka Section op the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

428. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state the normal speed of trains running on the Rewari-Fazilka 
-section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 

(b) Was the speed ever more than at present on this section? If so, 
what was it and why was it reduced? 

(c) Is it proposed to increase it now? 

(d) If so, by what time is the speed likely to be inereused? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The average through speed of passenger and 
mixed trains is a little over 13 miles per hour including stops at stations. 

(b) Not so far as Government are aware, but the old time tables have 
been destroyed. 

(c) and (d). Qovennneni have no informal ion, but the Agent of tlio 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway in common with the Agents 
of other railway administrations, is full.'v alive to the desirability of speed¬ 
ing up trains v.liero possible. 


Provision op Intermediate Class Ac{'O.MMODATroN between Delhi 
AND BhATINDA on THE MbTRE GaOOE SECTION OP THE 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Raii.way. 

129. *Pandlt Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state if intennediate class accommodation is provided between Delhi 
and Bhatinda, on the Bombay, Baroda and (Yntral India Riulway (metre 
gauge) in every train? 

(b) If each train is not provided with such accommodation, are Gov¬ 
ernment prepared to consider the advisability of providing every train witli 
such accommodation? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) The matter is one for the Agent of the Bombav, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, to whom a copy of the Honourable Member’s question is 
being sent. 

Provision of Liuhts in Compound leading to the Third Class 
Waiting Shed at Hissar Railway Station. 

480. ♦Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are Government awaro that 
"there are no lighting arrangements in the compound toeant for the trafl&c of 
carriages and passengers leading to third class waiting shed at Hissar 
rjiilway station ? ^ 

(b) Are Government aware that as a result of want of such arrshge- 
ments accidents have taken place resulting in injuries to the persons of 
passengers and to horses? 

B 
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Ut. A. L* PMms: (a) and (b). Government have no information on 
the subject, but a copy of the question has been sent to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway. 

Provision of Electek- Fans in the Second Class Compartments 
OF THE Metre Gau.k Section of the Bombay, Baroda 
AND Central India Railway. 

481. IPhakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are there any electric fans 

provided in the second class compartments on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway (Delhi’Bhatinda section, metre gauge)? 

(b) Is it likely that fans will be provided before the coming summer 
season in the second class compartments? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The infonnation is being obtained and on receipt 
it will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Provision Of Electric Fans in Third Class Railway Carriages. 

432. ^Pandit Thakor Dis Bhargava: (a) Was there any proposal before 
the railway authorities for providing electric fans in all the third class 
carriages all over India, or on any particular line? 

(b) If so, why was such a proposal shelved? 

(c) Is there any such prdfposal now under the consideration of the 
railway authorities?* 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The proposed has been before some railways. 

(b) and (c). The insialiation of electric fans in third class carriages 
would involve heavy expenditure both initial and recurring and Government 
do not propose to adopt the proposal 

Fares on the Metre Gauge SBcrnoN of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western Railway 
AND THE East Indian Railway. 

483. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: What are the" railway fares per 
mile on the Delhi-Bhatinda (metre gauge) section, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western Railway and the East Indian 
Railway for third, intermediate, second, and first class? 

Fares on thi Mftbb Gauge Section of the Bombay, Baroda and 
^ Cbitth^^l India Railway, the North Western Railway 
^ AND THR East Indian Railway. 

4S4. *Pandi4 4l|Ukur Das Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on tliA' table a smement showing the rate of fares on the Bombay* Baroda 
and Central India (metre gauge), Delhi-Bhatinda section, the North 
Western Railway and the East Indian Railway, detailing the fares as they 
were originally fixed and their increas^ on different occasions as well as 
tfaHr reduction to the,present level? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, Sir, to reply to 
questions Nos. ^188 and 484 together. 
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I am sending to the Honourable Member a statement showing the rates 
of fares charged on the Eailways referred to from 1910. 

Information for previous years is not available and its collection wiU 
involve much labour which does not appear commensurate \\ith the result 
to be obtEkined. 


Statement showing the rates of fares charged on fhe vndermentxoned liailvag^ from 1920, 


Name of Railwnyg. 

Class. 

Date of revision. 



Pares in force i)er mile. 





fl« 

pics 1st 3t'0 mile* 

B., B. & C. I. (Metre 

Tst . 

Int January 1910 





Gauge), Delhi- 



1 U2 


addition'’! disttnec. 

Bhntinda Section. 


1st June 1917 


1 

18 


nil dlstincch. 





r24 


Is^ 3C0 miles. 


1 

1 

1 

l^t Ajiril 1921 . 


{:s 


ftdditional (list ince. 



iHt M«> 1922 . 


... 


1st 300 miles. 




(.18 


ndditionnl (list nee. 





(24 


1st SCO miles. 



let October 1924 

• 



nddilionil dist’tnce. 



Ist April 1926. 


r 

” 

1—160 mil(‘s. 




U8 


additional (list* nc<*. 





c 


Ist 300 miles 

Ditto 

2nd . 

1st January J9J0 



„ 

additional distance. 



1st June 1917 , 

. 

9 

» 

all distanct« 



1st April 1921. 




1st 3t0 miles 




L 0 


additional distance. 





ri5 


Isi 300 miles. 



1st May 1922 , 


i 






l 0 


additional distance. 





(12 


1st .30t' miles. 



Ist October 1924 

• 

te 

9) 

addition il distincc 



1st April 1926 

• 



1—160 miles. 




t 9 


adiUtloQ il di'.t mce 

Ditto 

Inter 

1st July 1923 • 

• 

6 

99 

all dist’nccB. 



1st October 1924 

• 

6 

99 

»» » 



1st April 1926 . 


r 

>9 

1—130 miles 




( 4 

91 

addition il distance. 


B 2 







’•IONA jAmwMoa. 




Name d BaDIwasri* 1 Clast. I Date of reTislon. 


Fares in force per mile. 


S. I.— eofitd. 


2nd— eontd. . Ist February 1927 


ri2 pies 1st 100 miles' 
J 9 „ 101„ „ 

6 „ 801 miles and o\ e\. 


1st Jaminry 1910 


Mp 1 and 3i pies 1st 800 mile 

Ordinirj 3 „ ndditioral disl- 

.into. 


! 1st 1917 . 


Mail and Ordinary-—4^ pies all disl- 


1st October 1921 


1st Juno 1922 


V *1 I pi*“' -* ^ mib''. 

„ ndditiomldistame. 

. Ordinary 4^ pies all distances 

^ M *1 f ^ miles. 

jMaii a<ldition.il distance. 

s. Ordinary 5i pies nil distances 


Ist April 1924 , 


.. C 7 pies Ist 300 miles. 

) 6 „ additional distvnee. 

Ordinary 5 pies .ill di ' Alices. 


Ist January 1926 


C 7 pies Ist 300 niile‘«. 

”* ( 3i „ additional distance. 
^ j. (5 pies 1st 300 inilco. 
Ordinal J 3^ ‘ _ „dditional d.st- 


Ist January 1910 


Ist May 1917 


Ist October 1921 


f 2^ pi<*s 1st 10(' 111 lies 
1 I 2 „ 101 to 300 

All trains miles 

I j Is pies additional 

I dihtnrce. 

All trains 3 pics nil distances 

C4i pies 1st 3C0 miles. 
Mail . • ^ .. luUIitiopal 

^ (. disinnee. 

Other trains 3 pies all distances. 


I Ist June 1922 


t 5 pies Ist 300 miles 
M il . 1 V additional 

L distance. 

Other trains 3t pies all distances 
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atatmeitt tkouvtg tht rat»$ offaret ehmrgei on ti* undrrmittioood SaOioat/o Jrom ISlih- 

contd. 


Name of Railwayi. 


Date of revUion. 


Fares in force per mile. 


E 1. —^(*0}icl I . 


;}r(l— oon^d Isfc .Tonnary i926 


Ordinary 


lit February 1927 


lit; Jnnmry 1910 


lit July 1917 . 


, 1st J mu iry 1932 


1st April 1936 


1 1st Febru'iry 1927 


. 1st January 1910 


lit July 1917 


I Ist January 1922 


1 1st April 1926 


Ordinary 


f 18 pies 

<12 „ 


r24 „ 

(18 „ 

. 18 „ 
ri8 „ 

‘ tl2 „ 

r 9 M 
C 6 „ 


1 1st February 1927 . ^ 

! (8 

. I 1st January 1910 . << 

Cs 


TB pies 1—800 miles^ 
plvs 

\ 8i pies 801—600 

• j miles. 

3 pies additional 

1 distance. 

*1 

( 8i pies Isi 800 miles. 

< 2i „ additional 

C dii^nce. 

/ B pies 1—50 miles, 
) plv» 

*14 pies 61—300 miles. 
(.2^ „ 801 and over, 

f'si p'es 1—BO miles. 

I 

•-( 3 pies 51—300 miles, 

I pItts 

2 pies 301 and over. 
1 st 300 miles, 
additional distance, 
all distances. 

1st SCO miles, 
addition il distance, 
all distances. 

1 st 300 miles, 
additional distance. 

1 st 300 miles, 
additional distance 
all distances, 

] st 800 miles, 
additional distance, 
all distances. 

1 st 800 miles, 
additional distance. 

, 1st 800 miles 
, additional distance. 


1 st July 1917 . . 4* „ 
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Statement ehowinff the rates of fares charged on t^e undermentioned Mailwags from 191 (^— 

concM. 


Name of RnilwayB. 

Class 

! 

Date of revision. 

Pares in force jk't mile. 

N. W,~-contd, 

^ % 

Inter—coa^rf.j 

Ist Januiry 1922 

4i pies nil disiauccs | 
by nil trains | 
except by J 

Bombay and ] 
Calcutta mail 
trains. 

[ 6 ]ues Ist 

1 300 miles. 

4; pies 

nddiitonal 
distance. 


i 

1 

Ist June 1922 . 

5 „ ill distances. 



! 

1st April 1926 , 

^ 5 „ 1—50 miles. 

4i „ additional distance. 

Do. . 

3rd . 

Ist January 1910 

2 ^ „ all distances. 




Ist June 1916 . 

r 2i „ Ist 100 miles. 

(. 2 „ additional distance. 



I Ist July 1917 . 

3 „ .ill distances. 




1 Ist June 1922 . 

Ji »» »> »> 




1 Ibt A^ril 1926 . 

! r „ 1—50 miles. 

11 5 „ additional distance. 



1 

r 3i „ 1—60 miles. 




j 1st February 1927 . 

*<3 „ 51—800 miles. 



1 

2 „ 301 and over. 



Piiicifl OF Time TABf.ES on certain srEciFiEO Railways. 


435. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing the rise and fall in the price of Time 
Tables of the following railways and their present price: 


1 . The North Weslem Railway. 

2. The East Indian Railway. 

3. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

4. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The present price of the Time Tables of the 
Railways concerned is as follows: 


North Western Railway 
E'st Indian „ . . 

Great Indian Peniusnln Railway 
Bombay, Baroda and Central Indi'i Railway 


6 annas. 
2 „ 

1 anna. 


• Information is not available regarding the price of previous issues, but 
the next issue of the North-Western Railway Time Table will be priced 

at 8 annas without a map. 
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Sir Han Singh Ctour: Does the Railway Board or do the Companies 
concerned make any profit on the sale of these time tables? If so, how 
much? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: From the prices I have quoted, I imagine they 
make no profit. 

Geant op Concessions to Passengers prncHASiNG Second Class Rr turn 

Tickets on the Metre Gauge Section of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

486. ^Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Did the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, metre gauge, Dclhi-Bhatinda seqj^n, give aijy con¬ 
cession to the second class passengers who |>urchased ret3|p^ johmey tfekets 
before the war? ' 

(b) If so, when were the concessions discountinued ? 

(c) In the face of the fact that other railway administrations have 
chosen to reintroduce them, do the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway authorities propose to resuscitate them? 

(d) If so, by what time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) The information is not available 
as -the old time and fare tables havi‘ been destroyed. 

(c) and (d). First and second class week-end return tickets at IJ 
fares are available between any two stations on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway which are not less than 5Q miles apart Govern¬ 
ment do not know whether any extension of the issue of return tickets is 
contemplated by the Agent, Bombay, Barocla and Central India Railway. 

IftiPRESENTATION OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ON THK TnDIAN CenTUAL 

Cotton Committee. 

487. *Mr. M u kht s r Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the constitution of the Cotton Committee ? Will the Government be ])leased 
to state if this House has any representation on that Committee? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The constitution of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee is laid down in section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923 
(XIV of 1923) to which the attention of the Honourable Member is invit¬ 
ed. Tlje Legislative Assembly is not represented on the Committee. 


Intbodu(tion of Cotton Pests into India. 

438 *Hr. Mukhtsr Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the measures taken to avoid the introduction of new pests and diseases 
with the introduction of the new varieties of foreign cotton into this 
country? Will Government be further pleased to state the results of such 
measures? 

Steps have been taken by Government under 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, to prevent the introduction 
country. Under a notifioation, dated the 26th June 
• “Dportntion bf cotton seeds by sea is prohibited except 
after fumigation with carbon bisulphide at the poarfe of Bombay, Calcutta* 
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Dhanushkhodi, Karachi, Madras, Negapatani, Rangoon and Tuticorin. 
To prevent the introduction of the Mexican cotton boll weevil wliich has 
caused serious ravages in America, the importation of American cotton 
into British India is prohibited under a notification, dated the 14th Novem¬ 
ber 1925, except through the port of Bombay where elaborate arrange¬ 
ments have been made for its luraigation before entr\ Tlie (xovernment 
believe that these steps ore attaining the objects in view 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, is a fact that only one dead boll weevil lias 
bfen discovered out of the shipments that have arrived in Romba\ ? 

Mr, J. W. Shore: I have no information If the Honourable Membei 
wants information I shall be happy to obtain it lor him 

* iNVBfflGATION KE ISDlflhNOrs VaMBTUS OF CofOV. 

439. *Hr. Singh; Will Government be pleased to state 

if any scientific'investigation into the merits and demerits of the indigenous 
varieties of cotton has been made’ If the answer be in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to c^ate the name of the report or the 
bulletin which contains the details of such investigation? 

Impiiovement of thf 1na)I(/L\oi s Variitils or Cotton. 

440. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the steps taken to iniprove the indigenous varieties of cotton either by selec¬ 
tion or bv breeding? Will Government be further pleased to state whether 
anv investigations have been made ns to the likelihood of improvinej the 
indigenous varieties of cotton so that they mnv be quite capable of com¬ 
peting with the imported foreign varieties? If so, what are the results 
of such investigations? 

Import of American Cotton. 

441. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to give the 
information if it is a fact that a large quantity of cotton is being imported,, 
fi^m America into this country and that the imported cotton ”411 undersell 
the indigenous cotton both in quality and price? If it is a fact, will Gov¬ 
ernment be further pleased to state how’ it \vill affect the growlers of Indian 
cotton and what arc the measures in < ntimplation of the Government 
experts to ward off the calamity ? 

Comparative Cost op Production op Indkjenous \nd Foreign Cotton. 

442. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any investigation as to the comparative cost of production of the indi¬ 
genous and foreign varieties of cott<^n has been made in the different 
localities of the country’ If so, will Gqyemment be pleased to place on 
the table the results of such investigation? 

Long ST\rLFn Tnutan Cotton. 

448. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any steps have been taken to introduce the long stapled Indian cotton 
in the different localities w^hcre cotton is the main crop? If so, - will 
Government be further pleased to state the result of sUch measures adopted? 

Mr. J. W, Shore: With your permission Sir, I should like to answer 
questions Nos. 439 to 448 together 

The information is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honour¬ 
able Member. ^ 
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Opbnix(» op a Governmkxt Stationery Oppice in the Council Hoijsb 
FOR THE Sale op Government PpblicatkJns to 
Non-Opficial Members. 

444. ♦Mr. E. E. Sykes: In view of the fact that non-official Members 
are unable to buy copies of Statutes and other Government publications 
at any place nearer than Calcutta, will Government arrange for a Gov¬ 
ernment Stationery Office to be set up in the Council House where all 
Government publications old and new can be purchased? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : Arrangements have already 
been made by which Honourable Members desiring to purchase Govern¬ 
ment publications can give their orders to the Notice (’ler^, who is resfons- 
iVile for transmitting these orders to the Manager of thlfl^entral Publica¬ 
tion Branch. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our: Sir, is the Honourable Member’aware that in 
the last Assembly an assurance was given by the Honourable Member 
tnat a book depot would be 0 ])encd for the use of Members so that the 
publications might be sold at it both in Delhi and in Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I liave no recollection of 
having given such an assurance. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Honourable Membc’r look up his files 
and ROC if such an assurance was not given? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I will do so, but I am 
pretty sure my statement is correct. 

Mr. E. 7. Sykes: Will the Honourable Member arrange to supply, in 
the Librarv, copies of Government publications sold by the Publication 
Departm< nt so that Honourable Members, before ordering, may see what 
their contents are? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Most important Govern- 
^ l?**ent publications are placed in the Library. 

Ebr. H. G. Oocke: Is the Honourable Member aware that at a place 
called Bombay Government publications cannot be obtained? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ler is rtderring to the publications of the Government of India, I believe 
that apart from the Central Publication Branch maintained at Caleutta, 
there are agencies at Bombay which also sell Government of India 
publications. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware 
that even if )vo send orders to the Central Publication Dep6t at Calcutta 
they take an unconscionably lon:j( time in complying with those orders? 

4rhe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information. 
Sir, but if the Honourable Member will furnish me wdlh particulais of 
rnv specific grievance 1 shall certainly have the matter looked into 

Mr. R. K« SIlBBSmliiaTn Ohetty: Wlien I «ient an OTder from Coimbatore 
the\ took one month, to send the book. 

Th« euMamllB Sir Bhapandra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Member 
will send mef the facts of that case I will certainly have the matter looked 
into. 

Mr. Vldya Shgar Randya: Sir, it took me aboi|| three months to get a 
, trf the Government of India Gazettp I 
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Hr. Artlmr Moore: Arising out of that answer, Sir, will the Honour¬ 
able Member provide Members with an opportunity for obtaining liquid 
refreshment in the lobbies I 


Removal or the Disabilities of Indians in Fiji. 

445. •Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that as a condition pre¬ 
cedent to the appointment of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, 
in the Fiji **Royal Gazette'* of the 27th June, 1921, publicly guaranteed 
that the position of Indians in Fiji w^ould in all respects be equal to that 
of any other class of His Majesty's subjectsV 

(6) Is it a Ifiot that there is not a single Indian on the Advisory Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Fiii Government? 

(c) Is it a fact that restrictions have been placed on the right of Indians to 
jury trial, while there are no such n ^frictions in the case of Europeans, 
under section 17 of the Fiji Criminal Procedure Ordinance of 1875? 

{d) Is it a fact that under section 24(6) of the summary correction of 
Offences Ordinance, restrictions have been placed on Indians in the matter 
of loitering in towns between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., while no such restrictions 
exist in the case of Euroneans? 

(e) Is it a < ict that under iho Masters and S(‘rvnnts Orl’nance of 1800 
an Indian is liable to a penalty of £5, or in default to 2 months’ impri¬ 
sonment by the Magistrate for neglect of duty and similar offences, instead 
of resorting to civil remedy, if entitled to, and that this is not applicable 
to Europeans? 

(/) Is it a fact that no Indian in Fiji is permitted to acquire or possess 
more than 80 acres of land, and that his possession is restricted only to 
particular localities? 

(g) Have Government taken any steps in the above matters? If so, 
when, and with what results? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a), (5), (c) and (J). Yes. 

(r) No. There is no discrimination between Euro)>ean and Indian 
servants in respect of the offences under the Masters and Servants Ordi¬ 
nance, 1890, referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(/) Applications by Indians are as a general rule limited to 10 acres of 
agricultural land with 20 acres of grazing land; but it is understood that 
if any applicant can show that he has means to v\ork a larger area, his 
application is seldom refused. 

(g) The Government of India are still in correspondence on these 
matters but are not yet in a position to make any statement. 


, Removal of the Disabilities of Indians in Flu. 

446. •Mr, Gaya Atasad Singh: (a) What steps, if any, do Government 
propose to take to bring about the abolition of the poll-tax in Fiji, and 
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enlarging the municipal franchise to secure adequate representation of 
Indians in the Municipal Councils of Suva and Lenuka? 

(b) Is it a fact that restrictions have been put on Indians in Fiji in 
the matter of possessing arms, which are not applicable to Europeans in 
the Colony? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indians in Fiji pay direct and indirect taxes 
inch amount to more than any other community in Fiji, and yet at pre¬ 
sent they have not a single member in the Legislative or Municipal Coimcils? 

(rf) Will Government kindly state what steps they have taken, or pro¬ 
pose to take to remove tlie disabilities of Indians in Fiji, and with what 
effect? 

Mr. J, W. Shore: (a) Kepresentations in regard to botlf tljeae matters 
were made liy the Colonies Committee of the Governmeni of Indiri and 
the decis’ons arrivc'd at l)\ the (’olomnl Ofliee are recorded in the corre¬ 
spondence on the position of Indians in Fiji which has been published in 
the Resolution of the Government of India, No 24-Ovi rseas. dated the 
12t.h January, 1927 These are matters on which the eleeted Indian rt*- 
presentatives in the local Council will be in a position to press the views 
of the Indian Community on the Colonial Government and tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India do not propose to take anv further steps at present 

(b) It is understood that restrictions arc in force regarding gun licen¬ 
ses and the purchase of arms by Indians, but the fjlovernment of India 
have no information as to wdiat precisely these restrictions are 

(c) No figures are available from which the incidence of taxation on 
different communities in Fiji might be compared Indians are at present 
represented by one nominated Member on the Fiji L(‘gislRtive Council, 
and, under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office, will be 
temporarily represented by three nominated Membi'rs until the necessarv 
changes can be made in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian com¬ 
munity to return three elected Members to the Council The question 
of their representation on the Municipal Councils has been referred for the 
consideration of the Colonial Government and w'ill, it is understood, be 
examined in the first instance bv a local Committee on which the Indian 
community will be adequately represented 

(<f) Tlie Honourable Member’s attmtion is invited to the correspond¬ 
ence recently published On Certain outstanding questions correspond¬ 
ence is still proceeding. 

^ Miximfm Wace pob Indians in Fiji.* 

447. •Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the inter-departmental 
conference of 1917 agreed that a minimum wage should be fixed to enable 
an Indian in Fiji to earn a living wage? And if not, what steps have 
been taken to enfoMe compliance with this agreement? 

Mr- J. W. Bhore: The interdepartmental Conference held in 
London in 1917 published certain proposals for a new assisted system of 
•emigration to Fiji among other Colonies for public information aijd criti¬ 
cism^ Assisted (‘migration Ho Fiji has not been opfned and no question 
of Billowing the recommendations of that Conference therefore arises 
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Reconstruction op the Bridges oveu ine Nerbttdda on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the Beagal-Nagpur Rahway 
IN THE District op Jubbulpore, etc. 

448. *Setii JamnadasB ; (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
approximate cost that is proposed to be involved in the reconstruction of 
the bridges over the Nerbudda on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the district of Jubbulpore (Central 
Provinces) washed away recently by floods there? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the latest date when the said 
bridges respectively are proposed to be got ready and traffic resumed? 

(c) In connection with the said bridges under construction have the 

Government received suggestions to have road ways constructed for bullock 
carts and motor traffic, etc., to pass underneath or as part of the bridges 
like that of the one on the Jumna river between Naini and Allahabad 
stations and if not, cannot the Government undertake to investigate the 
same for purpose of convenience of the public? ^ 

(d) Is it not a fact that Goven»ment propose to reconstruct other 
bridges between Itarsi and Jubbulpore Junctions said to be not in g<*)od 
condition and if so, what are the bridges that arc proposed to be reconstructed 
and the time when the reconstruction work will commence with respect 
to the bridges in question? 

(r) An* Government aware ol the increase ol railwav traffic in passengers 
at Katni railway station in th(* Jubbulpore district of thi* Central Provinces 
consequent upon ihp change of route of the Bombay and Calcutta mail 
trains ossing to the washing of tin* Nerbudda bridge and if so, do 

Government propose tD consider the advisability of going into the question of 
constructing more fiT*st second, and third class waiting rooms for the con¬ 
venience of the passengers at the said station? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: The required information is being colhcled and 
will be forwarded to the Honourable Member m due course. 

Appointment op an Indian as a Member of ihb Railway Board. 

449. ♦Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are now’ prepared to appoint an Indian as a member of the 
Railway Board, and if so, when the next vacancy is likely to take place by 
retirement or absence on leave of the present members? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I imdersiand that it is likely that 
one of the Members of the Railway Board w’ill be taking leave nt^xt Hum¬ 
mer. The question of his successor has not yet been considered. 

Names, OrALiPicATiONS, Period op Service and Posts now filled by 
THE THREE MOST SENIOR InDI\NS IN THE RmLWAY SerVICE. 

460. *Mr. S. Sxfnivasa Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to ^ve the 
names, qualifications, period of service and posts ^ow filled by the three 
most senior Indians in the Railw’ay Service at tM present time? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am not quite cure what the 
TBConourable Member means by seniority. The mont important posts 
held at present in the Railway Department by Indiana are: Mr. Pavry, 
an officer of the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, is Chief Engineer 
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oi the North Western Kailway; Mr. Irani, another officer of the Indian 
liailway Service of Engineers, is a Divisional Superintendent on that 
Railway, Mr. Hayman, an officer of the Indian Au^it ^nd Accounts 
Service is Director of Finance ^^ilh the Railway Board ;'ljnd Mr. Gupta, 
rlso an officer of tlie Indian Audit and Accounts Service, is Director ot 
Establishments with the Ilailwav Board. 

Mr. A. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I know,. Sir, whether when the ques¬ 
tion of a successor to the retiring membtr of the Railway Board will be 
taken up in the summer the pledge given by my Ilonourable friend, Sir 
Basil Blackett, will at least now be remembered? 

Tht Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I think, Sir, the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is asking me a supplementary question to the last question, No. 449. 

1 have just answered No. 450. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaxni Iyengar: It is not, I think, for the Honourable 
Member to shy that it does not arise out of this particular question. I 
desire an ansv^r to my question. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I know, Sir, if the scales whieh 
went wrong then have been repaired in the irieantime? 

The BonouraMe Sir Charles Innes: The scales of pay are very good. 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Strike at Kharaotur ok the Bengal NaApur Railway. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: With ^our penuisbion, Sir, I wish to 
ask a few questions of the Honourable the Commerce Member at short 
notice. 1 understand he is prepared to answer them: 

1. Hus the attention of the Governinent been dnmii to the nei^s that 
has been published in the press ot the wholesale strikes of men in Kharag¬ 
pur and some other workshops? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to make a statement on the inform¬ 
ation received on the matter? 

8. Will the Government be pleased to state whether railway volunteers 
were called out and whether bnjoneling or sHbOting or both were resorted 
to by them in •connection with the strike? * ^ 

XIm Honourable Sir Charles Iime#:^A full statement of the attitude of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway Administration towards the grievances iput 
forward by the Indian Labour Union, Bengal Nagpur Railway, was given 
in the press commimiqu4 issued by the Agent on the 2lBt January. It 
will be seen that the Agent gave the deputation from the Union, which 
he received on the* 24th November 1926, a very long hearing. On the 
18th January lOSP^the Agent gave the Union a long written reply to all 
the points which had been raised. I understand that the Agent s reply 
was placed before an extraordinary general meeting of the Labour Union 
at Kharagpur on the 80th Of January and a decision w^as come to that the 
pSKHposed strike should be postponed indefinitely. 
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On the 8th of February Mr. Naidu, who ih. the Secretary of the Kharag¬ 
pur Branch of the Union, was transferred to work under tlie Executive 
Oflicer in th 0 #M^using Department at Kharagpur. Mr. Naidu thought 
that he was peirhanently transferred ^\hich was not the case, and made a 
representation against the transfer. Ho was lined one day ’s ptiy for not 
carrying out the orders, and reported to tiie Executive Ofticor for dutv 
on the morning of the 9th. On hearing of the transter and the fine some 
of the workshop hands stopped work on the 9th. The facts were report¬ 
ed to the Agent, W’ho ordered tliat it should be explained that the transfer 
was purely a temporary transfer and that the object was that Mr. Naidu 
should assist in the allotment of quarters. The Agent also cancelh'd the 
tine. As the result of these orders, the men resumed work on the after¬ 
noon of the 9th. On the evening of 11th February a mcelmg of the 
Labour Union was held. After tins meeting about 9-30 r.M. a body of 
wv^rkshop employees numbering 600 io 800 made a sudden attack on 
Kharagpur railway station. They took possession of signal cabins and stop¬ 
ped all traffic. I’he District Magistrate, who was at Kharagpur, finding 
the police at his disposal insufficient to restore order, called out the 
Auxiliary Force who cleared the station and \ard. Owing to the violent 
attitude of the mob, it is understood that it was necessary to u^e bayo¬ 
nets as the only possible alternative to firing. 10 men were wounded, most 
of them only very slightly No shots w'ere fired bv the Auxiliary Force, 
but the police guarding a levtl crossing w^irc severely stoned, and fired 
two shots wounding one rioter. 

As only a few men appeared for work in the shops on the morning of 
the 12th, the workshops wore closed by tlie railway authorities. The 
Kharagfiur Brandi of the Indian Labour Union is reported to have declared 
a general strike on the 12tb, but there has been no general response The 
latest report from Kharagpur shows the situation there to be quiet. 

Mr. BT. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Cfovernment of India 
wdll in«;titiite an impartial inquiry into the grievances of people as 

well as an impa^Mal inqnirv as to Ihe immediate causes of this strike? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I am expecting n full report from 
the Agent on the subject, and in the meantime ^ I am not prejiared to 
make any further statement. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member bo kind enough to 
institute an inquirv into the bayoneting that took place there and the 
shots that were tired? 

Tho Honourable Sir Qhaiies Innee: That, Sir, is not a matter for the 
liailTf^ijy Department. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to say whether 
any communication has been received from the men concerned in addi¬ 
tion to the version of the officials? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I have received no communication. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Is it a fact that messaged td non-official Members 
are being censored? 

- Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Honour¬ 
able Member in,charge of the Department relating to shooting and bayo¬ 
neting will cause an inquiry to be made? 
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Tbs Honourabls 8Sy Alsiaiidsr Muddiman: If the Honourable Member 
is referring to me by that rather curious designation, when I receive a 
lull report of the circumstances of this case 1 will see action, if any, 
18 necessary. 

THE INDIAN KEGISTOATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. 0. Pnraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districtis and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, be referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee consisting of th(* Honourable the Home Member, Mr. Varahagiri 
Venkata Jogiah, Mr. D. V. Belvi, Mr. M. 8. Sesha Ayyangar, Kumar 
Ganganond Sinha, Mr Amnr Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, Mr Dwarka Prasad Misra, Mr. L. Graham and the Mov'er, with 
instructions to report on or before the Ist March, 1927; and that the number 
of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be four. 

Sir, this Bill is a legacy to me from Divvtin Bahadur Ramachandra Rao. 
This Bill was introduced by him Jind put on the agenda a number of times 
during tlife tenure of the last Assembly, but unfortunately he was not able 
even to reach the stage to which I have been able to bring it this Session. 
Therefore, 1 congratulate myself as well as the donor of the Bill to me on 
the advanced stage which it has reached to-da}. The principles of the 
Bill are not very many and the points involved in, the Bill are simple. The 
Bill makes provision for four particular things Li the first ])]ace there 
is now a very elaborate inquiry in the case of wills which are sought 
to be registered betore a Sul)-Kt‘gislra * m cases in which ^ho genuine¬ 
ness of the will may be disputed. The Sub-Registrar is under th(‘ 
jiresont Act in a position to hold a thorough inquiry and examine 
witnesses and then come to a decision If any party is not satisfied 
with the decision of the Sub-Registrar it is open to the Registrar also 
to take uj) the inquiry, examine witnesses and then finally refuse re¬ 
gistration or order registration. Nevertheless, it is still competent to the 
party to go to a civil court and have a declaration made that the document 
ought to be registered in spite of the two inquiries held by the Registration 
^Department. This Bill w'ants to make these inquiries "simple enough by 
saying that if the Sub-Registrar before whom the* document should be 
presented, is not satisfied with the genuineness of it, he shall endorse it 
saying that the registration is refused. Thereupon within a month the 
parties who are directly interested can have the document registered by. the 
decision of a competent civil court, and if the court decides that the 
"doQumeni ought to bo registered, tfien the document is taken before the 
Begktrar for rogisiration That minimises the process of getting At ^he 
registration of a document in the nature of a will, and along with that it is 
also* fvdded that an authority to adopt may also be similarly treated. That, 
Sir, is taken up by a portion of this Bill. 

Another portion of this Bill relates to the depositing of wills before the 
Sub-Registrars. Whereas under the present Act a will has to be deposited 
in a sealed cover before the Registrar alone, it will be enabling parties 
who have got Sub-Registrars* offices near at hand to take their wills and 
deposit them in the manner in which they are deposited before the Registrar. 

Another point which is sought to be remedied by this Bill is the power 
giveh to the Registrar to transfer an inquiry before one Sub-Registrar to 
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another Sub-Begistrar, and if there is any case in which an inquiry before 
the District Bemstrar has to be transferred to some other District Begistrar, 
the Inspector of Begistration is empowered lo pass such an order 

under this Bill. 8!r, you are aware that in the Civil Procedure Code powers 
of transfer of a proceeding from one court to another court are provided for, 
but there is no such provision in the case of inquiries before Sub-liegistrnrs, 
and if a party apprehends that he cannot get satisfactory justice before a 
Sub-Begistrar, he may apply to the District Begistrar for transferring the 
case to some other Sub-Begistrar. Such circumstances will very' frequently 
occur, and I need not go into the details, because some of them may be 
palatable and some of them may not be palatable. 

Then, Sir, this Bill also makes provision for setting at rest some con¬ 
flict of decisions in the case of certain documents. Suppose there is a 
mortgage deed to be registered. A number of properties belonging to the 
mortgagor are mortgaged to the mortgagof. Jn order to facilitate the 
registration, sometimes a small insignificant property which is within the 
local limits of a particular Sub-Begistrar is also put along with it, not 
intending thereby to convey any mortgage right over that particular property, 
but to facilitate registration; this course is oftentimes adopted. Sometimes 
it so happens that the property which is so included does not really belong 
to the mortgagor at all; nevertheless, it is not the Begistrar’s funclion to 
go into the question and see whether it belongs to the mortgagor or not. 

A third case may also occur where a particular property which does not 
exist at all, may be included in the document stating that it is within the 
jurisdiction of a particular Sub-Begistrar. In such cases also, the docu¬ 
ments are as a matter of course registered, but if these cases go to a court 
and an objection is taken that the registration deed is not valid on the 
ground that the property w’hich has been included in it was not bonti fide in¬ 
cluded, was intended only lo defraud the registration authorities or that 
the property which has been included docs not really belong to the mortgagor 
or that no such property exists at all, then there are conflicts <*f decisions 
which have all arisen out of a Privy Council decision. In this Bill a provi¬ 
sion is made that if any property is included in the document and if that 
property really exists, no further question about the validity should be raised 
by any court. It may be that I include a property in Baisina along with 
some of my properties somewhere in my district and register the document 
in Delhi. The property in Baisina may not belong to me, but the registra¬ 
tion authorities on that account should not refuse to register the deed; the 
deed should not be declared invalid because the mortgagee might have bond 
fide belief that I do hold a prdperty in Baisina. If on the other hand, I 
should say that I mortgage Metcalfe House situated in Baisina and it does 
not exist here at all, then such a document alone should be deemed, to have 
been in validly registered. These are the cases. Sir, which are contem¬ 
plated by this amending Bill which I introduce here, and which I want to 
refer to a Select Committee. The provisions are simple; nevertheless the 
Bill may require some consideration as to the drafting of the various pro¬ 
visions and to see whether the various purposes are really carried out by 
the draft or not. For that purpose I have included in this list persons who 
are competent to deal with these questions. I trust, therefore. Sir, that tMs 
House will accept my motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mitee. 

Mr. J. M. DnimeU (Home Department: Nominated Official): Sir, I rise 
not to oppose or condemn the Bill itself which my Honourable and learned 
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[Mr. J. M. Duniiett.] 

friend has moved, but to oppose the particular motion he has made. I 
do not wish to try and convince the House, nor do I evBti Suggest it, that 
the Bill is a bad one. But 1 do wish to suggest that what the Honourable 
Member wishes the House to do, uuuiel^, to approve the 4 or 5 principles 
of this Bill, is perhaps a premature step. Sir, J think 1 can put the case 
more cleany in this waj bj bJiung that the Bill deals with—the Honourable 
Member said 4,—but I would preler to say 6-points, of which one is a legal 
point and 4 are administrative points. The legal point is this, that the High 
Courts in this country have taken to themselves out of a Privy Council 
ruhng a power re.jlJy to legislate, and my Honourable friend wishes to 
resume thN power from the High Courts into the hands of fhe Legislature 
and to Tuakt* clear hy legislation what is the precise implication of that 
Piivy Council judgment. 

Now% Sir, I might take some objections to the Bill as it stands. I might 
take the objection that the cinusc as drafted so as to cover the validity of 
documents and not the validation of registration, does not effect the wish 
of the Honourable Member, and that it is made in the wrong p^nce. But 
these a^re not matters before us now, and they can be dealt with in Select 
Committee. But it seems to me, and I trust the House will agree with me, 
that we really cannot commit ourselves to a principle of this nature which 
resumes out of the hands of the High Courts the powder to legislate which 
they have tak€*n out of n Privy Council judgment; we really cannot do 
that without consulting the High Courts Wen,vBir, that is a small point, 
but I think it is a good point. 

But the main thjpgs to which 1 wish to direct the attention of the 
House are the administrative points. They are, Sir, four in number I 
shaU take them in the order given to them in the Bill. Clauses 2, 3 and 
the consequential clause 6 propose to amend Part VIII of the Act, the Part 
that deals with the presentation of wdlls and authorities to adopt for 
purposes of registration and the object there is to remove from 
the Begistrar his administrative })Ower by a quasi-executive pr cedure 
t6 dispose of objections to the Sub-Begistrar’s refusal to register. The idea 
of iny Honourable friend is this, that, when the Sub-Eegistrar 
121400V. refuses, in the case of these tw*o particular classes of documents, 
to register, the aggrit‘ved party shall have immediate recourse to the civil 
courts. Now, Sir, I do not wish to state it as a fact, but I wish to state it 
as a matter for the consideration of this House and any sources of informa¬ 
tion which the House may wish to constsH, that this power of the Eegistrar 
to decide objections on which tlic refusal to register is based, mav possibly 
♦be useful. I think it will possibly be in the knowledge of many Members of 
tide House that a good many of these ohjeclions on which a refusal to 
regist<»r is made are really not bond fide. They are made for some small 
incidental purpose, possibly connected with the arrangements under which 
the will WB^ made or the power to adopt was given. And a great many, 
possibly it'mav be the majority, of these objections to registration are most 
suitably disposed of by an executive proceeding before the Eegistrar. T 
dfimT say it is so* T say it is possible I am inclined mvself to think that 
a great majority of these cases are most suitably decided in the interests 
of the parties by executive action of this nature. I therefore suggest that 
on this point at least the House do not agree to this principle bv agreeing 
to Met the Bill to a Select Committee, but ask either that the Honourable 
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^Member should himself furnish more information or possibly that other 
means may be taken to put the House in a position to judge on this matter. 

Sir, the second administrative point is in clause 4. This refers to part 
IX of the Act. Pdrt Till of the Act deals with the presentation of this 
class of documents for registration. I’art IX deals with the presentation 
of these documents for deposit. That is to say, these* documents are 
presented in a closed cover; there is no copy of them. The\ are presented 
in a sealed cover and the suggestion is that, whereas at presc^nt tlio deposit 
can be made with the Registrar alone, in future the deposit may bo made 
with the Sub-Registrar. Here again, it is suggested that the House should 
a;i)prove the principle of a definite administrative action on, I consider, 
insufficient grounds. I don’t know, Sir, if it is in the knowlt*dge of 
Members that in many parts of India the deposit of wills with Registrars 
has created great practical difficulti# s. A case of this kind occurs: a man 
makes his will, ho puts it in a sealed cov(*r. goes to the Registrar and 
leaves it there, and then ho dies. And his heirs then make their own 
arrangements among themselves, they disf*ose of the property, they say: 
“We don’t care about the will’’, they let it lie. And 30 or 40 years 
later, the Registrar has got about a hiindn'd old wdls falling to pieces and 
so on and their disposal raist's a difficult question. It is difficult to make 
arrangements for the safe custody of these wills. Remember how they are 
presented—1 think it is within my Honourable friend’s experienee—^there 
is no cop\ of these w ills. We know' nothing about them. We get a scaled 
•eover; we have got to keep it. Now, it may be I don’t want to make a 
positive statement—^it may be exceedingly embarrassing to local authorities 
in all small local offices of Sub-Registrars—it may ho exceedingly embar¬ 
rassing to have to make arrangements for the safe custody of these valuable 
documents. 11 even is possible that the sound practical course is not to 
deposit these w'ills with Sub-Registrars hxit to deposit them w'ith the 
Inspector General. It may he that the better custody may bo central. 
Now', Sir, I don’t make these definite suggestions as things to w'hich the 
lI(Hise should necessarily agree but they are points w’hich should make the 
House hesitate to accept the principle b> rofoiTiug the Rill to Select Com- 
initee. 

The next point is No. 5. There are tw'o points in this number. This 
is a power t()—let me put it in this w'ay—this is a pow'(‘r to transfer cases 
from a Sub-Registrar to a Registrar and when I say five points as against 
my Honourable friend’s four—it is here that I wdsh to split up ono into 
tw'O. He wish(*s to give this pow'er of adjusting business to th^ Registrar 
and also to the Inspector General. Now, Sir, why I say the House should 
hesitate in the case of this power is this The House is "aware that there is 
no uniform system of romunernting Sub-Registrars. There are places, 
numerous places, I think, in W’hich Sub-Registrars arc paid by fees. They 
are not departmental. And if may ho that, 'if you adopt this principle of 
registration—you may transfer a source of fees (let me put it this way) 
from one Registrar to another—it may be that the Local Government will 
he committed to abandoning altogether the system of ])nyment by foes. 
Therefore, Sir, on the ground of this particniar point, I suggaet to the 
House to defer judgment on the principle of this i)ar6eular proposal. Now', 
Sir, I wish to hurry over this point—^thesc points are all important to the 
Bill but the Bill itself is not a very large Bill. The second point Is that' 
nfly Honourable friend proposes to give the Inspector General pow'or to 
transfer cases from Registrar to Registrar,—^that is to say, I presume he 
wishes to give the Inspector General the power to hear applications from 

. 2 
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parties to each registration, for transfer from one district to onothOT. Well,. 
Sir, if my Honourable friend will go through the Act* and consider what 
the functions of the Inspector General under the Act «re, he will possibly 
find that he is changing the character of the post. In one respect it is 
true that the Inspector General can hear applications of this kind because 
I think he has the power to order refund of fees. But otherwise he is 
merely a superintendent and he does not have functions of this nature. 
And again I would counsel some hesitation in accepting without full advice 
a principle of a change in the nature of this office. No. 6 is consequential 
on a subject I have dealt with before and No. 7 is a legal point on which 
I suggested that you cannot really trample on the High Courts in the 
manner suggested if you accept the principle of this suggestion. Therefore, 

I consider, Sir, that these proposals, although I don’t consider them at 
the first blush dangerous, have implications both on the position of the 
High Courts and on administrative problems which arise, which ought, I 
think, to make the House hesitate to accept the principle blindly. 

Sir Earl Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divjsi'ns* Non-Miihaui- 
madau): Do I understand the Honourable Member to m(we for circulation?' 

Mr. President: Order, order The Honourable Member has not moved 
for circulation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I understand from the Honourable speaker 
that he objects to the committal of this Bill to Select Committee on the 
ground that he is not prepared to accept the principle of the Bill And I 
submit. Sir, that it is the accepted principle of this House that, before a 
Bill is committed to the Select Committee, it recognises and accepts the 
principle of the Bill, And if it accepts that principle, the Bill is then con¬ 
signed to the Select Committee. As the Government have opposed the 
reference to the Select Committee and yet at the same time recognise that 
the Bill is one in favour of which a great deal can be said. I move that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. In doing 
80 , the House will not stand committed to the principle of the Bill. At 
the same time, it will have the advantage of sounding public opinion both 
on the legal issues involved and the administrative questions to which the 
Honourable speaker from the Government Benches has alluded. I there¬ 
fore, Sir, move my motion. 

The BononraMe Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member): Sir, if this 
had been a Bill which had been brought in by Government it would almost 
certainlyf in view of its character, have been founded either on a report 
of some Committee of investigation or it would at any rate have been cir¬ 
culated preliminarilv as an executive matter for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the views of the Local Governments and Bdgh Courts. My Honourable 
friend has done, if I may venture to say so, a distinct service in bringing 
forward this Bill. There are in it certain provisions which I myself without 
committing the Government regard as likely, or possiblv likely, to effect 
some improvement in the law of registration, and when I heard his eloquent 
speech I felt the merits of the Bill even more strongly than I had originallv. 
It is nossible I might have been compelled to oppose it but mv Honourable 
friend Sir Hi^ Sineffi Gour has given an onportunity, I think, of meeting* 
flliat I will be tine wishes of the House that this Bill should be 

enmdatad fol%e purpose pt obtaining the opinions of the bodies to whieh T 
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have made reference. I might point out—and it is not without interest to 
jthe House—^that this Bill regulates a provincial subject,—^registration of 
deeds and documents. It is true that it is a subject, subject to legislation 
i)y the Indian Legislature, as Honourable Members will sec if they refer 
to item 21 in the list of provincial subjects. It is equally true that it does 
not require any sanction to bring in the Bill. But being, as 1 have said, 
a Bill which deals with a provincial subject, it obviously affects the vari¬ 
ous administrative arrangements to which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Bunnett has more particularly referred: it also affects the courts and as it 
deals with a subject wliich cannot be regarded as of great urgency, I support 
the motion that has been made in this House that the Bill be circulated, 
and I hope my Honourable friend the Mover, in view of what I have said 
will accept the proposal that I have supported. 

Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, in the first place, I am extremely 
surprised that my Honourable friend Sir Han Singh Gour, wUo is more 
anxious than any other Member in this Assembly to rush through all his 
Bills on the very first day hy making a motion to introduce, then to take 
it into consideration and then to pass it, should move a dilatory motion like 
this in the case of a Bill which he should have seen in this Assembly 
during the last 3 years. Next, Sir, 1 am surprised that my Honourable 
friend over there, Mr. Dnnnett, should have taken first the legal objection 
and raised the doubt for the tirst time in this Assembly that wherever there 
are conflicting decisions between the various High Courts, it is not primarily 
the function of this House to set at rest all those conflicts. I do not see 
tlie necessity for a reference to these High Courts and their sanction when 
this House can pn the face of it see that there are conflicting decisions 
among the various High Crnirta as to what particular construction should 
be put in deciding about the validity or invalidity a particular registered 
document. If there is a conflict of decisions that is the very reason why 
this Legislature should take congnizance of it and set right the conflict by 
coming to one particular view in the matter 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: May I make a personal explanation, Sir? That 
-W’as not my pi*int. I thoroughly agree with my Honourable friend that in 
the ease of a conflict of decisions the Legislature must make the point 
quite clear. My point was that the High Courts—T do not say all—have 
assumed to themselves a power out of a Privy Council judgment of legislat- 
dng, not w^here there was a conflict of decisions, but that each had extended 
its own powers and taken power to legislate. We ought to exereise it but 
we should consult them. That was my point It was not a point regarding 
-conflict of decisions I perfectly agree with my Honourable friend that 
where there is a conflict, we must set it nght. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswaiiiy Aiyangar: Sir, if really the Government are anxious 
'to expedite legislation, it was long ago brought to their notice that by 
reason of a conflict of decisions the litigants are put to great hardship. It 
“is this Government that is responsible if there is delay in not consulting 
'the High Coints. It is not necessary for Government‘to take action that 
a Bill should be actuallv tabled before the House. It is not necessary for 
ijhem to wait till the Bill is actually before the House. Government faiew 
*fulliwell that such amotion was made three years ago and if they 
wanted to expedite the removal of the difficulties in this matter there was 
time enough for Government to bare taken steps to consult the High Courts 
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and to have brought forward a Government Bill of this nature. Not having 
done 80 , when Government find that a Bill has been tabled by a private 
Member and it has had the good fortune of reaching this stage at so early 
a date, that they should put obstacles in the way is nothing but Govern¬ 
ment adopting that very policy which they are day after day not tired of 
condemning, namely, the policy of cbstruction, the policy of non-co-opera¬ 
tion. (Laughter.) 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Dunnett then said that there are some 
provisions in this Bill which are of an administrative nature. Sir, when these- 
docurnents are actually taken over for an inquiry the proceedings cease to 
be adminiRlrativt‘ and they become judicial fr m the stage of inquiry. What. 
I want this House to do is to relieve the parties from the hardship of going 
throinjh the process of tliree different classes inquiry, summoning their 
uitrioKses at considerable cost before the Sub-liegistrar once, befere the 
District Kegistrar again, and before the civil courts for the third time. 
What is the force of saying that these are administrative matters and that 
the administrative machinery must be first gone through, the Sub-Registrar 
must l)C given work, the District Registrar must be given work and tbat 
the courts also must go int) the matter all at the cost of these litigants, 
not at the cost of the Government. I condemn this kind of objection being 
taken by the Government. Supposing a question arises about the genuine¬ 
ness of a particuhir will and the party says that the will was executed by 
the testator at a time when he was c'>nscious and objection is taken that 
consciousness does not moan a sound disposing state of mind and therefore 
the will is not genuine. These are the questions which trouble the civil 
courts and in one case the Madras Higli Court and the Privy Cnuneil 
differed in this maiter. The will was actually executed by a testator who 
uas d-'clared by a comj)elent medical officer, an M.B., C.M., to be 
conscious at the time end it was held to be valid. The Privy Council said 
that though he was conscious he was not of a sound disposing state of mind 
and Ihen'fore the will was n^ t genuine. Are these Sub-Registrars to be 
entrust(‘d with this class of work all for the sake of the pastime of the 
administration? Sir, it is intended that whenever any dispute arises about 
the genuineness of these documents powder be taken to the civil courts so 
, that immediately and without ifurthcr expenditure the parties can have 
the matter settled by a eompetent civil court and these dr<?uments can be 
registered. If there be any difference about this by all means let us discuss 
it. All that Mr. Dunnett has said only makes me sure of this that he 
himself must he on the Select Committee. It is unfortunate that I omitted' 
his name. But if I have omitted his name T am not responsible for it but 
]\Ir Graham. I consulted him as to which of the Government Members 
slu uld be included and he told me that he may be taken or Mr. Tonkinson. 
He had a partiality for Mr. Tonkinson and not for Mr. Dunnett. 

Now, Sir, the deposit of wills has got more imaginary difhcnlties about 
it; want of boxes for Sub-Registrars for keeping custody of wills, iron safes, 
nil these are pointed out as objections. Parties must be allowed to deposit 
the will at the nearest Sub-Registrar’s office. If there is any such ad¬ 
ministrative difficulty, then a provision may be made that within 24 hours 
or 36 hours or within a week after the deposit of a will before the Sub- 
i^Begistror he shill send it on to the District Registrar or to the Inspector 
pei^ral t5f Regist^tion as Mr. Dunnett suggested. But that is not the 
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reason why the party should not be given the facility 0 (f depositing his will 
in the nearest Sub-Begistrar’s oflBce. It is said that there are camel-loads 
of wills which are not owned by anybody and lying there. If so, you can 
bum them after a certain number of years, but that is not the reason why you 
should prevent a man wdio wants to deposit a will in the nearest Sub- 
Kegistrar 8 office from so depositing it. Secondly, Sir, this provision is 
for depositing it before the Sub-Registrar or District Registrar. It does not 
make it compulsory on him that he should file it only bi‘fore the Sub- 
Registrar. Therefore, according t) the convenience of the testator, accord¬ 
ing to his knowledge, according to his confidence, he will take necessary 
steps, but if there is an office close by, it will give considerable facilities to 
persona who want to have wills deposited safely for the benefit of their 
descendants. 

Then, Sir, the < nly point that I wish to urge before this House is that 
this House should not be niislod into taking dilaton^ action, because my 
Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh (lOur all of a sudden jumps up and puts 
forward that without any notice. T am surprised that the Honourable the 
Home Member also sh uld have j atronised such a coui*se. (Laughter.) 
I shall wait to see whether the Honourable the Home ]\fember will patronise 
such a course when I rnocc a similar motion ilb reference to any Bill 
which he brings forward. All (yf a 'sudden to syjring up and make a motion 
for circulation i<^ not ilie way. Sir, in which a Bill like this should be treated. 
We have discussed il. Therefore, with \our pennission. Sir. I wish to add 
Mr. ])iinnctt’s name to tlie Select Comiriittec. 

Mr. President: Order, « ub r.. The Honomablc Member cannot add 
names at this stage. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: Sir, I commend to this House the accept¬ 
ance* of my motion that the Bill la* referred to a Select C mmittee. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Sir, I do md propose to detain 
the House at any lengtli, but i^ uinthing convinced me of the necessity of 
circulating this Rill for eliciting opinb n, it was the speecii of my Honour¬ 
able friend. It indicated very cl(*arl\ the necessity for adopting the pro¬ 
posal that the Bill should be circulated. He said, I think, that I never 
accept motions for fire illation Now, Sir, it is w'ell W’ithin the knowledge 
of this House* that T am reproached occasionally for the readiness with 
w’hich T do accept motions for circulation; and this, Sir, is j)re-eniinenlly 
a Bill that ought to be circulated. I will not fake up thf* time of the House 
further. 

Mr. President: Tlie original question w^as: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, be referred 
to a Select Coitinu(t"e consisting of the H<»noiirable the Ifunie Member. Mr. Varaha- 
gin Venkata Jogiah, Mr. D. V. Belvi, Mr. M. S. Resha Ayyangar, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Noogy, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Misra, Mr. L, Graham and the Mover, with instructions to report 
on or before the 1st March, 1927- end tb'*t the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall b^ four.” 

Since which the foil ywing amendment has bfeen moved : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.*'* 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDJC^T) BILL. 

lUulvi Mlilummad Takub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. H. Tonkinson, Mr. M. A. Jinnaht 
Mr. Abdul Haye, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. B. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim and the Mover; and that the number of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be four. 

Sir, as stated in the Statement of Objects and Beasons of the Bill, it 
provides for an amendment of section 372 of the Indian Succession Act 
of 1025. The amendment seems necessary on account of the conflicting 
judgments of* the two-different High Courts, namely, the Allahabad High 
Court and the Calcutta Higli Court. According to the Allahabad High Court 
the heirs of a deceased creditor must obtain a succession certificate for the 
whole amount due to a deceased creditor even if a certain portion of the 
debt may have devolved upon one of the debtors and therefore it was no 
longer a debt. See Ghafur Khan v. Kalundri Begum, Indian Law Beports, 
Volume 33, Allahabad, page 327 and Mahomed Ali u. Puttan Bibi, 
I. L. R 19, Allahabad, page 129. The Calcutta High Court has taken a 
more reasonable view and held that a succession certificate may bo obtained 
for the amount which is recoverable as debt. See Annapurna Dasee v. 
Naliui Mohan Das, 42 Cal., p. 10. The view taken by the Allahabad 
High Court often causes great hardship as regards the dower cases. Sup¬ 
posing a Muhammadan lady dies leaving a husband, a father and a mother, 
her dower debt is one lakh of rupees. According to the Muhammadan law 
of inheritance, one-half of her assets go to her husband and the other half 
is divided between the father and the mother. In this way the husband 
himself becomes the owner of half of the dower debt and therefore it no 
longer remains a debt. Still, according to the view taken by the 
Allahabad High Court, the father and the mother must obiain a succession 
certificate for the whole amount of one lakh of rupees and pay a stamp 
duty over the same which will not be charged against the husband in the 
dower case. The object of my amendment is to adopt the Calcutta view 
and remove this hardship. 

This Bill is not of such a nature as to require circulation for eliciting 
public opinion. Of course it is intended only to remove the conflict betw^een 
two judgments of the two High Courts. I first gave notice of introduction 
of this Bill in 1925. Por the last tw^o years I had never the go( d fortime 
of seeing this Bill ballottod for. The Assembly was dissolved. Then the 
new Assembly came into being and I therefore gave notice to introduce 
this Bill. .This time I w'as fortunate enough to get it ballotted. Now that 
it has reached this stage, I find that the Honourable the Home Member 
has tabled an amendment that it should be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. I hope, Sir, that the Honourable the Home Member will himself 
see that this is a very hard case in which it will not be good to take stiD 
longer and therefore I think. Sir, that he wdll withdraw his amendment and 
allow the Bill to go to the Select Committee. With these remarks. Sir, 
I move, 

•Tka Honourable Sir Alexander Kuddixnan (Home Member): Sir, I have 
put a motion down on the paper that the Bill be circulated and, in spite 
of tbe touching appeal* by my Honourable ^friend, Maulvi Muhammad 

( 8?6 ) 
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Yakub, I propose, with your permission, to make that motion. It is per¬ 
fectly true, as the Honourable Member said, that the Bill is a very simple 
one. I myself am a little inclined to take the same view that he does, 
that is, the view of the Calcutta High Court. But, after all, other High 
Courts have held differently. The Allahabad High Court, more particularly, 
have held that the right principle is that a succession certificate may be 
.given for the collection of the debts of one or more deceased but not for 
the collection of part only of a debt. And the grounds apparently—if I am 
wrong, my Honourable friends here who are more intimately acquainted 
with the decisions of the Allahabad High Court will perhaps correct me— 
the grounds as I remember them from their decisions were that the con¬ 
trary view might lead to a multipficity of suits and harassment to the 
debtors. That was the view of the Allahabad Court. Now that is a view 
which is contested by a very able Judge of the Calcutta High Court, Mr. 
Justice Woodroffe, now, Sir John Woodroffe, I think. He was dealing with 
the case which my Honourable friend quoted, namely, Annapurna Dasee 
V . Nalini Mohan Das, 42, Calcutta, page 10. He there said on this point, 
and the House might well listen to it, as it will show more strongly than 
nu Honourable friend put it what the point is in the Bill : 

“As regards the objection which has been taken that such a procedure may lead 
to a multiplicity of suits, the answer appears to be twofold. In the first place, if 
the debt be due and the debtor be Uonest and solvent, he will pay on the production 
of a certificate for the grantee of the certificate can give him a valid discharge 
to the extent indicated by the instrument. There will be no necessity for a suit and 
the question of multiplicity ujion which the learned Judgas of the Allahabad High 
Court proceed will not arise at all. Nextly, if there is such a suit, it by no means 
follows that because a certificate may be given to recover a fractional share of a 
debt the principle of law which prohibits multiplicity of suits is in any way affected. 
We must distinguish between two separate things, one is the grant of a certificate 
and the other is the instituting of the suit.” 

Now it is evident from the passage that I have read to the House that 
a very learned Judge of the (Calcutta High Court has held it very necessary 
to go into considerable detail to explain how the objection of multiplicity 
did not really arise. The impression that it has left on my mind, therefore, 
is that there is a good deal to be said for the Allahabad ruling too, and I 
think it is a matter on which, although the Bill itself is a very' simple one, 
we should have the opinions of the Allahabad High Court and other High 
Courts, and of the Local Governments. After all we cannot contend that 
this is a matter of great urgency. It is far more important that we should 
come to a right conclusion than a hasty one. It is not a Bill involving a 
constitutional or other issue, and the Government and the House can have 
only one wish and that is to get.the heat view on this small point of law. 

I hope, therefore, that the House will accept my motion that the Bill be 
•circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Hr. 0. DuraiBwamy Aiyaugar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, 1 do not oppose the motion of my Honourable 
.friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, 
but only wish to add that if it goes to Select Committee only one point 
should be considered chiefly, that is the latter 'portion of the provision 
which he has made. The first portion is all right, but the latter portion fs 
, the vety crux of the matter. The first portion is that applications may be 
jnade in respect of any debt or debts due to the deceased creditor or in 
goBspect of pattionfi ibareol. So far he carries out the principle of enabling 
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parties to apply far portiona of debts due to a deceased creditor. But I 
am unable to understand what he means by: 

‘*Bot nothing hersin contained shall be deemed to allow separate or snccessive 
applications being made in respect of portions of the same debt, whether by the* 
same or a different heir/* 

Take the very example he has quoted. A person dies leaving two or 
throe heirs. If one of those heirs obtains a succession certificate for the 
portion that is due to him, it means by the latter portion uf his amend¬ 
ment that he debars other persons from claiming any portion of the debt at 
all. It is therefore a provision which harms the other shareholders hy 
reason of the fact that one man has come in advance and asked for a 
certificate for the portion duo to him. Therefore, the latter portion of the 
provision is ver\ dangerous. There may be, a case in which the interest 
on a loan may become due, while the principal is not due. 1 do nf t see 
W'hy a person who obtains a succession certificate should apply for the 
entire debt, instead of applying for a portion of it, i.e., the interest alone, in 
the first inj^tancc. If lie does so, is he to be barred from claiming the 
|)r'ncij)ar* There may be tn*o or three different claimants to different 
shares of a debt, and they may obtain each according to his own con- 
\<inienco. One man should not bar another man T therefore feel that 
the latter portion of the provision is dangerous, and if the Bill is referred 
to Seleet Committee, I hope that the members of the Select Committee 
will give their consideration to this point. 

I do not ayjprove of the dilat ry motion of the Honourable the Homo 
Member. 

1 

Mr. F. W. Allison (Bornbav . Nominated Official) • Sir, in rising to sup¬ 
port the motion for cinailiition, 1 should like first of all to point ( ut to the 
House that this is not a matter of any urgency. Undoubtedly the persons 
who are affectf'd by these conflicting decisions have a grievance which 
appears to be reasonable on the’face of it; but I would point out to the 
House that the later of these tw^o conflicting decisions was passed in 1914, 
and this conflict of authority has been in existence for the last thirteen years. 
There is, therefore, no particular objection to the expenditure of a little time 
in accumulating the opinions of persons w^ho ought to be consulted on a 
matter ct this kind. 

I think that probably some Members of the House, who are not mem¬ 
bers of the legal profession, are not very familiar with exactly w^hat a suc¬ 
cession certificate is. I should like to say, in a (few^ words, what it is. Its 
usefulness occurs w'hen a person dies leaving a debt due to him, or securities 
,w^hich are to be realised by hi^ representatives after his death, in such cir¬ 
cumstances that it 18 by no means clear who is the person properly entitled 
to realise the securities; or when in the event of there being several people 
who might have some share in the property of the deceased, it i§ not certain 
w'hat th^se shares are. In such circumstances the law allowrs a District 
Judge after some enquiry, which in practice often lasts only a few minutes, 
to issue a certificate to the person who, in his opinion, is the proper person- 
to be allowed to collect the debt or securities. In practice by far the 
larger number of cases of this kind refer to two particular classes of debt, 
del^ which become p*aya^J^* oil fk© death of the person concerned. I refer 

insurance policies, and to money standing to the credit of a man in 
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railway or Government or other service in the Provident Fund» A certificate- 
is issued to enable some relation of tho^ deceased to draw, either on his 
own account or on behalf of the family, the amount of the insurance policy 
or Provident Fund. In cases where the policy has not been assigned to 
any person, neither insurance company noi\ railway will pay without« such- 
a certificate. 

It is important to remember that the whole object of the Succession 
Certificate Act, now incorporated in the Indian Succession Act of 1925, is 
to afford protection to a debtor for the payment of a debt. Suppose there 
w'ere no succession certificates, an honest debtor might pay a debt that 
he owned to a deceased person to the person whom he quite wrongly thought 
was heir to the deceased and was entitled to receive it. If after a time 
s me other person, a nearer relation perhaps, vrere to come forward and 
bring a suit against the estate ti> recover the debt, it would be no defence 
on his ]iart to s{i\ that he had ]'aid it to someone else. And the vhole 
point of this Succession Certificate Act was to afford protectif n to the debtor, 
because once a debtor has raid a debt to a person who holds a certificate, 
then that debtor is for e\er cleared of all liability. That is a poinf w^hich 
T will S}i\ at nee affc'ols one reason whv this Bill should be circulated for 
ojiinion. In the long li^^t of cases which I have consulted on this point it 
po hajipens tluit g' noralh speaking, the debtor himself, the person most 
principallv concerm d, has not been represented. It is perfectly true, as 
the TTnriouralile the Tlorne Member said, that in the CalciitTa case of 
1011 Mr Justice "WoodrofTo did discuss that point (/ view” and came to the 
conrlusion that probably there w'ould be no detriment to the debt r if thia 
]»riiiciple of allowing a c(rtificate for part of a debt w^ns permitted. But 
it is possible tiurc may be something to be said on the other side, and that 
IS one of the hms ns why circulation is indicated in this particular case. 
As T said Sir, ncarh all these (*ases are concerned wuth application for 
ec rtificates in respect of insurance policies or Provident Funds but there is 
a small chiss of ca'-e, important no doubt, whicjli is entirely confined to 
the United Provinces. There from 1893 onwards we have a series of deci¬ 
sions of the Allahabad High Court in which it was held that a certificate 
could not be grant ed for a ])arl of a debt. The latest of these decisions is in 
1913, and in 1914 we have the conflicting decision of the Calcutta High 
Court. Apart from these decisions, with Sf me industry I have been un¬ 
able to find an\ other case in any other High Court in which this matter 
has been raised, and that, Sir, is a second reason whv in my opinion this 
matter should he circulated for opinion in order that the other l6gh Courts 
mav have an oj'portunity of expressing their view’s, if they wish, on this 
Bill. 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: Sir, as wc get very few days to discuss 
non-official business in the House, I do now wdsh to detain the Hruse any 
longer on this motion, although personally I would like very much to ex- 
nedite the Bill and to support my motion that the Bill should go to a 
Select Committee; but as the trend of opinion seems to be that the Bill 
should be circulated for eliciting public opinion, I beg your leave to with¬ 
draw my motion and accept the amendment. 

•ii. • 

Mr. President: If the HonourabletMember desires that the amendment 
should be carried, he should not withdraw the original motion but vote for 
the amendment when it is put. 
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Itftiiltl Mttliiinimid Tiktib: Then I ecoept the motion of the Honour¬ 
able the Home Member. 

Mr. Prafident: The original question was: 

"That the Bill fnrthefr to amend the Indian Snccesaion Act, 1925, be referred to 
a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. H. 
Tonkinson, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Abdul Haye, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. B. K. Shanmnkham Chetty, Mr. Anwar-ul<Aaim, and Maulvi Muhammad Yakub; 
and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Committee shall be four.*' 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

"That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon." 

'The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

Tbe motion was adopted. 


THE SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Itural): Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860, for certain purposes, be taken into consideration. 

In moving this motion I may as well offer a few brief observations. In 
the first place I would like to point out that this is a single clause Bill, 
small, innocent and non-oontentious, and it may easily be accepted by any¬ 
body without demur or protest. It does not tread upon anybody's corns. 
It only seeks to enlarge the scope of the Act by adding two or three words 
which are clear in themselves and which are very useful as an addition to 
:the Act. Even supposing the words suggested be considered superfluous, 
they are necessary to make the position clear. For I may at once tell the 
House that the Bill is not intended to tilt against a mere phantom of doubt; 
it is based upon a fact or two of actual experience. The experience is that 
in some cases rpgistratibn has been refused by Registrars of Societies to 
bodies which should have obtained that registration without any objection. 
In the first place now I would like to tell this House what the Act is. I 
am not going to read the Act, but I will content myself with simply paying 
a tribute to the Act, and it is this. It is a very useful Act. It has helped 
many an institution in this country to be built up. The Act gives in¬ 
corporated societies legal power to appoint their own government, hold 
'their own property, perform their legal transactions, and even to provide 
for their own succession. The Act deliberately sets up a legal fiction, but 
*that legal fiction works very useful wonders. If we look back upon the 
hisiorj’ of the different institutions in this country, it will have to be 
.admitted that many of the institutions have come into being and have played 
th^ir part in a useful manner simply because they could be incorporated 
under this Act. Now Government may perhaps stand up to 
^grudge me this Bill because in their opinion the amendment 
of the Act has the effect 6f casting a reflection upon the discretion 
the Registrars of Societies or the previous legislators who enacted 
^the Act. But I at once assure the House that I am not proceeding with 
the Bill in any fault-finding spirit. As for the poor Registrars, they 
could hot help, I think, doing what^ they did because the language* of the 
Act is In itself extremelytuanow; aifd, even the iM^lators who framed the 
oHgIxuil Aot 70 years ago, I am not prepared to mame, because time 
^ItaeU stM such that there were no poHtiokl insMtutions in existence or 
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political education. It was a time only for primary schools and a chance 
college or high school here and there, and also a time for small libraries 
called native General Libraries, patronised by grantees and ofBioers and 
Europeans, containing a few books here and there, and crude museums 
which were set up for the enlightenment, as it was supposed, of the un¬ 
educated public. That was the mere beginning of public life in India; 
and I cannot blame the legislators of the time for omitting politicsil educa¬ 
tion from the number of items that were actually mentioned in section 20 
of the Act. But much water has flowed under the bridge since the original 
enactment of the Act and the present is a time when the whole atmosphere 
is surcharged with political spirit and political education. In fact, our 
present reforms and the future of responsible government is supposed to 
b© built up on the solid foundation of political education, and now at any 
rate we must be prepared to rectify the previous errors. The legal clothea 
of the society must be made to suit the latest development of the body 
politic. Now look at section 20 of this Act. Section 20 reads: 

*'The following societies may be registered under this Act: charitable societies, 
the military orphan funds or societies established at the several presidencies of 
India, societies established for the promotion of science, literature, or the fine arts, 
for instruction, the diffusion of useful knowledge, the foundation or maintenance of 
libraries or reading rooms for general use among the members or open to the public, 
or public museums and galleries of paintings and other works of art, collections 
of natural history, mechanical and philosophical inventions, instruments or designs." 

Now everyone I think will admit that this drafting of the section is 
absolutely hopeless. In my opinion it is neither a good logical definition 
nor a good logical division. It is a failure as an attempt either at com¬ 
plete enumeration or at complete generalisation. It is an odd mixture of 
particulars and generalities. The other day I read this section to a friend 
who was rather wiitv; and he said tome it was reminiKcent to him, at any 
rate, of a Zoo rather than of Noah’s Ark. He was right. For the noble 
Noah’s Ark was at least thoroughly exhaustive in its contents, thoroughly 
representative of all the beings who were to be saved from the Flood. But 
this section haw the funny appearance of a mere Zoo in which odds and 
ends of exhibits are displayed as they come to hand. He was right, because 
here you see military orphans popping up their heads against charitable 
institutions and mechanical designs and inventions. Obviously this is all 
very crude drafting of the section and it wants to be corrected. Now the 
Act does in the first place by its title provide for three things—literary, 
scientific and charitable societies. The preamble takes it a step further. 
It brings in fine arts and purposes other than charitable purposes; and the 
preamble is further amplified in section 20. But it is difficult to argue that 
political education can, by any stretch of imagination, be brought under 
any of the heads mentioned in section 20. Political associations have of 
course in their own way to do with literature. They issue political litera¬ 
ture, but they cannot for that reason be called societies established for 
the promotion of literature. Politics in itself is a fine art, but a political 
association is not one established for the promotion of the fine arts." Politics 
again is a science, but a political association is not established for the 
promotion of science. Science there means natural science. Ifelitical 
bodies do indeed provide reading rooms and libraries as a necessary eqtiip. 
ment of their business, and some jwlitical bodies may conceivably also con¬ 
cern themselves with paintings, picture galleries, busts and statues; but 
they concern themselves with these not as works of arts but as a source of 
pohtioal insphraiion only. 
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Now it i^nly remains to consider one point. It may possibly be argued that 
political bodies may have their purposes served, so far funds are concerned, 
by Act VI of 1890; but if you look closely at the Act that misconception 
will be easily removed. It is no doubt an Act for the vesting and administra- 
liun ot property held in trust for charitable purposes; but in section 3 you 
at once see that it contemplates the creation of only a treasurer for such 
charitable funds and he in himself is a corporation sole. So that does not 
provide for any combination of individuals as a society. Now the only 
words that might appear to make my amendment superfluous are “diffusion 
of useful knowledge". Well, Sir, 1 wish that view were correct and could 
be upheld; but as I have alrcarly said the liill is based upon a fact or two 
of experience w’hich belie this interpretation. The liegistrars might of 
course grant registration to political bodies washing for registration on the 
assumption that they had to do with useful knowledge. But as I said, they 
refused registration in some cases, whether because they regarded political 
eduention as useless knowledge or perhaps as infernal knowledge, I don't 
*Jaiow. 

Now 1 turn to the two small amendments which I am proposing. First 
-bf all, I refer to the words “political education" which I am specifically 
suggesting to bo inserted as an amendment. I do wrant political education 
to be recognised os one ot the objects mentioned in section 20. Now by 
adding these words it m<vy be said I am only adding one more category to 
this museum or zoo; but perhaps that is inevitable. We know that in 
Hindu society when one proceeds to break caste he is only proceeding in 
a manner w^hich results in adding one more caste to society; but that is 
inevitable. If I suggest one more category it is because for my purpose it 
is necessary. If my purpose could be otherwise served I would not add to 
the difficulties of this section. 

Then as for the second amendment, that should be really acceptable 
because the words are “any other purpose of public utility". That I 
suppose is a comprehensive enough term, and it would also cover the words 
“or politHuil education" and the words “useful knowledgte". But in 
• order to clear all doubts I have added both the words “political education" 
and the words “any other purpose of public utility". 

Sir, I said the Bill w^as based on one or two facts of experience. I may 
here relate a small joke which was current in Bombay and Poona about 
20 years ago. The joke is this. About the year 1905 "the late Mr. Gopal 
Krishna (lokhalo founded the Servants of India Society. Now it happened 
that a Bombay Parsi merchant, with keen and lively business instincts, at 
once wrotfi to Mr. Qokhale congratulating him upon the brilliant idea of 
founding a society for supplying 'domestic servants*. Perhaps- he himself 
was worried with domestic troubles like many of us, and he naturally looked 
upon Mr. Gokliale as a saviour to the contemporary generation of men 
distressed by the eternal problem of domestic servaiits. And I suppose 
he was also prepared to concede to Mr. Gokhale a patriotism large enough to 
provide domestic servants for the whole of India. When I heard that joke 
for the first time I said aloud to myself “Well, such is fame I’* And that 
was the estimate which this Parsi gentleman had formed of the celebrated 
Mr.*Go^ale. This of course is only the ridiculous aspect of the thing; but 
the aerious aspect is ^this, that the Servants of India Society failed to 
secure registration at the hends of the Eegistrar, not in one but in two 
provinces. That is the fact upon which I want to lay stress. Now, if 
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Mr. Gokhale's Society had wanted to train cooks and scullions, and grooms 
and governesses, then perhaps he would have had no difficulty^in getting his 
Society registered; but if instead of training governesses he was aspiring 
to train a few Governors at his Society then of course the trouble would 
come in and the Society could not be registered. There were many other 
incidental disadvantages to the Society as my information goes, 
arising out of this refusal of registration, and that was the loss 
of the benefit of a number of annuities which they might have got if the 
Society was a registered one. But of course on that aspect of the question 
I am not going to lay any stress. I lay stress upon the right of political 
associations and bodies to get LLeir registratirn. From these facts it will 
be seen that the Act does not provide for the registration of political bodies 
or associations, and it will at once be conceded that the amendment which 
I am seeking to msdie is essontialiy useful from that point of view. 

Mr. Presidexit: Motion moved. 

“That the Bill further to amend the ‘^ocieti s Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
.purpoocs, be taken into consideration ’ 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Pliagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal Par- 
ganas: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have got an amendment, a vttry small 
amendment to this Bill . . . . 

Mr. President; The amendment does not come in now. The motion 
for consideration of this Bill must be first carried before wc come to 
.amendments. 

Kumar^anganand Sinha: Sir, 1 give wholehearted support to the 
motion before tlu* Hou.^e that the Bill be tak(‘n into consideration. I 
'entirely agree wdth the sponsor ot the Bill that the archaic provisions of 
the Act as it stands at presi'ut require a good deal of modification. 1 will 
mnvemiy amendment at th(' proper time and then say how* J consider the 
Act to he defective In the meanwhile 1 wdll content myself with giving 
m\ support to the present motion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central l^rovinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhurnmadan): Sir, 1 w'ish to offer a few' observations in connection with 
the motion ot my Honourable friend for taking into consideration the Act 
knowm as the Societies Ilegistration Act, XXI of 18G0. 

Mr. President: The motion is that this Bill be tiiken into considera¬ 
tion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour; Honourable Members wdll n*mcmber that this 
Bill re-enacts with certain omissions the Parliamentary Statute knowm as 
the Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1854 (17 and 18 Viet. cap. 
112, and sections 20 r4 «cq-). It does not purport to be a new Statute 
but the re-enactment of an old Statute. As such its purpose and object 
is defined and limited bv the short title and the Preamble of the Act. The 
short title to w'hich the Honourable the Mover of the motion has referred is 
“An Act for the registration of literary’, scientific» and charitable institu¬ 
tions” thereby re-enacting the Parliamentary Statute of 1854. In the 
Preamble the purposes for which the Act was enacted are set out. They 
ore five in number: first of all, promotion of literature; secondlv, science; 
thirdly, fine arts; fourthly, useful knowledge; and fifthly, charitable pur¬ 
poses; and these are enumerated by way of greater caution in section 20 
of the Act. If Honourable Members will turn to section 20 of the Act 
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they will findl^at these various enumerations fall under one or other of 
the main heEuis stated in the Preamble. As for instance, libraries and 
museums will coaie under the promotion of literature; galleries of paint¬ 
ings will come under science and fine arts under works of art; imder useful 
knowledge comes natural history, mechanical and philosophic inventions, 
instruments or designs; and last of all we have charitable purposes under 
which come charitable societies, orphanages and certain existing societies 
safeguarded by that section. Reading as T do this Act, I find, that it 
has a very limited object and purpose in view; and it was to legalise by re¬ 
enactment certain societies and bodies and the promotion of certain classes 
of interests enumerated in the Preamble. 

Now, the first question that occurs to me is this. With every sympathy 
for the enlargement of the scope of the Bill, how can I do so by adding 
to the categorisation in section 20, these two terms—“the diffusion of 
political knowledge and education", and “for any purposes of public 
utiliU." Now, if this Legislature were to tack on to the provisions of 
section 20 those words of sufficient amplitude to cover a wide field of 
activities, which may be classed under the head “any purpose of public 
utility", the result of it would be that the real object iind scope of the 
Act itself, which is limited and defined by the Preamble, would be unduly 
enlarged; and I am afraid that if the matter ever went to the courts, 
the courts are likely to hold that this enlai^ement is not within the special 
provisions of the Societies Registration Act, the purpose of which is 
defined and limited by the Preamble. I should have thought, Sir^ that if 
it was intended to extend the provisions of the Societies Registration Act 
to the two purposes mentioned in clause 2 of the Bill, that said purpose 
would be served by cither revising the Preamble and then adding on Jio 
section 20 the two clauses which are sought to be added on to that section 
here. 

Mr. 0. DuraUwamy Alyangar: Is it my Honourable friend’s view that 
the Preamble controls the Act to such an extent that, if does not coin¬ 
cide with a section, the section becomes ultra Uirea? 

Sir Haii Singh Gour: The Honourable Member, I think, is too astute 
a lawyer to think otherwise. 

My next point is, as I was saying, that if any provision foreign to the 
igain purpose of the Act is desired, we could have an independent Bill 
ad hoc dealing with these two clauses and the other p^ovi8io^J^ of the Socie¬ 
ties Registration Act might have been assimilated to this Bill. That 
is my technical suggestion. I quite recognise. Sir, the diffi^ty which the 
Honourable the Mover has, as I feel with him that it is a hardship that the 
Servants of India Society should be called upon to provide the public with 
domestic servants. At the same time I do not see how Hhcy could be 
refused registration under the Societies Registration Act, because I find 
that one of the purposes for which this Act was enacted was to encourage 
the dissemination of useful knowledge. And the dissemination of political 
(^cation is, I venture to think, dissemination of a useful knowledge. 
Th^ore, I submit that even under the existing Act it is possible to 
reg^ter societies constituted and fonned for the sole purpose of diffusinsr 
I^htii^ education. Now, Sir, if that were the only object, I have not 
the slif^test doubt that I should wholeheartedly support my friend in spite- 
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of some scruples of conscience from which I softer whore 1 should be 
able to add this clause to section 20 without revismg the other correspond¬ 
ing clauses of the Bill. But when I deal with the next clause, namely^ 
with the words “and for an;y otlier purpose of public uUht\ ”, then 1 pause 
and consider what is “any other purpose of public utilit\,“ 1 do not see 
how it comes under any of tlie five main clauses, the purj^se for which 
the Act itself was enacted in 1854 and re-enacted “with certain omissions 
in 1800. I therefore ask the Honourable the Mover to enlighten me and to 
dispel the ignorance from which, Sir, ] siifier, because, in the first place, 

1 should like to have a definition of the w'ords “public utility” Unless 
you define the purpose of “i^ublic utility”, you will be using terms and 
importing them into an Act of the Indian Legislature which is likely to 
cause considerable difficulty in practice. 

My second submission is that, assume for the sake of argument, that 
we allow’ an exlremeh vague, ambiguous, aiei 1 venture to submit, diffuse 
t('mi to get into this Act, how is it likoh to promote the real object w'hich 
the Honourable the Mover has in view;, that these societies must be regis¬ 
tered? My friend said that when he was drafting this Rill his primary 
coricem was to extend its provisions to sociiiies const it uted for the diffu¬ 
sion of political eduealion, hut be thought at the same time that he might 
kill tw'o birds with on^* stone, and therefore he has added clause {h) without 
sufficient'advertence 1 vertim* to submit, to the real purpose' he had in 
view,^' and I submit that in eases of this kind simph putting into an Act 
of the Legifilnture phrase'*- of this eh.*rictor haids to the protraction of 
litigation anvl difficulties of constriieiion, and 1 tlu'rofore submit, that thc,\ 
cause' co«fu6i()n in the interpretation of an A(t which must be perspicacious 
and clear to the layman who reads it It is cortainlv not clear to me, and 
1 *thinkv,it was not char to the Honourable the Mover, because he has 
hin^self said that as he was drafting this Bill he thought that it would 
serve l^me sort of purpose, some useful purpose, in tlic near or distant 
flit ire, tlie charteter of which he had not clearlv perceive’ or visualised 
by adding tliese words to section 20 

Now I subrrift, Sir, that the Legislature must be extremely careful 
in selecting it# language and not use one w’ord, one comma or colon, the 
rneiming and extent of which it doe-i not appreciate and understand, and 
I for one w’ould bd most reluctant to vote for clause {h) unless, Sir, my 
mental ignorance is dissipati'd b\ a clearer enunciation of the meaning and 
juirposc' for w^hjeh this danse was enacted On the w’hole, Sir, having 
given such consideration as 1 can to the Honourable the Mover, and after 
giving him credit for being the Mover of the Bill, and at the same time 
'ny utmost svmpftthv for clause (a) and mv di'sire to insert it in section 2(t, 

I w’ould suggest,dlmt the best course for the Honoiirnhlo the Mover is to 
commit his Bill to a Select ronunitlee wdien* the whole question can be 
threshed out, and the suggestions I have niadi' considi'red 

Sir, I move that the Bill he reh'rn'd to a Si'leet Committee 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Bernr Representative) Sir, I*had no mind to inter- 
' V('ne in this debate at all but for the I'xtraordinarv speech which rnv learn¬ 
ed friend has just made Ho has his owm difficulties, and I believe if lu'* 
had been so inclined, he could have himself solved his difficulties The 
real difficultv that he wanted to urge on this House w^as that clause (h) 
w^as likely to introduce a matter into tin's Bill w’hieh was evidently, accord¬ 
ing to him, outside the scope of the original Act That is the sum and 
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substance of his objection. As a lawyijr, I believe he should not have 
found any difficulty virhatever in interpreting the words "‘for any other 
puipose of public mility”, because I believe, more than anybody else in 
this House, he is aware of the well known legal maxim *euju8dem generiB*^ 
The words “any other purpose of public utility”, if there is an occasion 
for interpreting them at all, would be interpreted to mean only any other, 
purpose of public utility such as has been contemplated by the Act. The 
principle of eujusdem generis would certainly apply, and there will be 
no difficulty for anybody who has to interpret these words or to administer 
this Act to find out whether the particular purpose for which the registra¬ 
tion of a body will bo sought will come within the scope of the Act or 
not. When there are so many categories of objects" mentioned, it would 
not be difficult for the officer who has to administer this Act to find out 
whether a particular society, which has as its object or purpose some 
definite public utility described therein, comes within the five objects or 
the five purposes mentioned in the Act or not. It is a matter of common 
sense, and there is no necessity for giving any definition of the words 
“public utility”, because the words obviously mean such public utility 
as has been contemplated by the law, and in keeping with other 
purposes specifically mentioned before. The object of thi insertion* of the 
words “any other purpose” is to show that the list of the kistiSutions gjven 
in section 70 is not exhaustive but only illustrative Tt^at is the* fthly 
object. If that particular view is taken into consideration, the difficulty 
which my learned friend finds in accepting clause (h) and consequently in 
accepting the whole section, in spite of his considered opinion* tHat sub- 
elause {a) of that section is necessary will be at once obviated And \ 
therefore think that there is no reason for taking this small matt^^r to h 
Select (Committee and devoting one or tw'O days or ('ven a few hours to c<fn- 
sider wdiether these words should remain or some other words should he in¬ 
troduced. Thut can be done on the floor of the House cv^n if necessary 
On. taking this point of view into its considernlion, I believe the ITouse 
will sec that it is another unnecesciarv dilatory motiorr*'which ho has 
suggested to-day. I therefore support the original proposition 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home JMembir)- Sir, let 
in(‘ assure ni\ IlonoiiDil)! > friend who iiu)V(*d thi^ Pull tlvd 1 am not going 
to o]»pob(‘ it, that T cm .ils'O ver\ anxious for t!u‘ diffusion of political ednea- 
tuai, niid if the Jaw doe-^ not allow’ societies with such an aim to be incor¬ 
porated,'! should be the first to desire to ludp tliem. 1 take it that 

the real oI)|ect of ni\ Jhuiourablc friend in bringing his forv\ard is 
not so much to promote that diffusion of political eduentidp as to enable 
those bodic'S which an' engaged in this missionary task to obtain some 
ft (HU of corporati' <*xistenc(* which w’ould enable thi'm to have a corporate 
being to bold propert^ and to have a corporate entity of tMbir own That, 

I tal\(‘ it, is the real object behind his motion He tells us that a verv 
w^ell knowm society, the Rorvarts of India, w’cre unable to obtain regis¬ 
tration under that somcwdiat ancient Act of 1860. My Honourable friend 
passed s('V(Te strictures on the draftsmen of that Act Well, Sir, it is 
many \cars ago an^ these gentlemen who sit behind me wdll have their 
wdthers entirely unwTiing. They must have all passed over to the great 
majority. It was in fact a copy of an English Act and the amendment 
which my Honourable friend has brought forward is itself not altogether 
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impeccable. I will not criticise it at this stage because we are merely deal¬ 
ing with the principles of the Bill which is to enable this particular class 
of society to get some form of incorporation. With that principle, I am in 
entire sympathy I think registered societies of that character might be 
extremely valuable, but, Sir, 1 have a doubt and it is mainly a legal 
doubt. And I should like to submit it to my Honourable friend and I 
shall await his answer with interest. As my Honourable friend knows, 
two years after the passing of the Idterarv and Scientific Institution, the 
Companies Act was paB.sed and that Act with its viirious amendments is 
now the Indian Companies Act, Ael VII of 1918. Now, the doubt I have 
is: is it not possible for a society such as my Honourable friend contem¬ 
plates to be incorporated under the far better provisions, the far more 
full provisions of the Indian Companies Act rather than to be incorporated 
under th(' rather out-of-date and antiquated provisions of the Act which 
he seeks to amend? And if it is a fact—there are many lawyers in this 
House who will help in this—if it is fact that a body of that kind can 
be incorporated under that Act, is not my Honourable friend’s difficulty 
already met under that Act? 

Mr. N. 0. 9elkar: Under what section? 

« t . 

The ^enours^le Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would usk my Honourable 
ill^bas he ever attempted to get his society registered 
under ihO'Cornpanies Ac( ? 

, Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru (Agra Division- Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Alay I ansuer that question*’ We have tried to gt‘t the SiTvants 
ul Incha Sociel\ r<gislered un'hT the (iiaritablc' Soca ties Act of 1800, but 
nut nii(hrib(' Indian (\)inpanH's Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am much obliged to my 
Honourable friend 1’herefore, the point really lias never been tested under 
lb(' (^oinpanios Act Weil, m'' Honourable friend sa\s: Under wlial 
vt'elion ’ \s he is m lewNor, Im i- \m' 1I awan* llial iindiT section 5 of ih(* 
,\cd \ on can form an nu*nr]>orated eompan\ If \ou form a public com- 
} 'n\, Nou must Imnc 7 fieople. If \ou uant a pri\al(‘ (•om)>am . vou 
im^sl leiM' or more, and \on e.m fonn a companv for anv lawful 

t>|)]cei ddiere is e(> resDietion It is \er\ wide iruhaal and flu* dilTusion 
(>1 ]io!iMe/i' f^ducaiion mu ( Ix' a lawful ol)j('cl Tlien foie, there would 
1)(‘ no ddlVnillN. '\ould ibink unrier find section, to 'ad such a society 
i-eei^-terecl under IIk- ('dnn])anie‘- Act Tf ii ma^ 1)C nr'^r'd that th(' Seiwanis 
of India S<)ci(it\ would not like to follow Hint cour'-e because it v onld 
JU\ol\(‘ their having “Limited” put after their iiaiina T think T am right 
in sa\ing that there are cawtain jirovisions in the ('’oinpanies Aet wliicb 
wall (‘nable thtaii to avoid tliat if they don’t apply their profits to any other 
(d)jeets than their own aims. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Yon moan section 20? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, section 26. Now, Str, 
and that is the doubt I have T don’t want to oppose the principle of 
,the Bill. 1 am in sympathy with the Bill T don't w^nnt to oppose the 
drafting, because the House wall have ample opportunity of doing that 
when the motion for cwisidoration is put and my friend, Rir Hari Singh 
Gour, will then be able to again urge the argumeiats which he might have 

D 2 
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deferred until we name to the clause by clause consideration. I am quite* 
prepared to accept, as far as 1 am concerned, the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Iflbr. N. 0* Xelkar: Sir, with regard to the remarks of Sir Hari Singh. 
Gout, of course, I admit my inability to dispel his ignorance, for two^ 
reasons. First, in many cases, ihero is no rcul ignorance; he only pre¬ 
tends it. And in other cases, when there is ignore*ncc, it is so dense that 
it is impossible to remove it. Now, I would sa.v only this about the 
motion that he has made. If he was really, if I am to suppose that he 
was really, actuated by a spirit of friendliness in his attempt to make 
that suggestion, why did he not himself give that amendment before? 
If he wanted really to help me, there was time enough to send in an 
amendment so that his amendment could have been accepted. I had no 
objection to accepting it—and that amendment being made, of course my 
purpose would have been served. But insiead of sending in that amend¬ 
ment in good time, he now stands up and makes a difficulty. Therefore, 
I think that he is not actuated by a spirit of friendliness towards one part 
at least of the Bill. Then, he says, it is confusing to have the words 
“public utility” in the Act But I would only ask him to'^nut the yv^ords 
“public utility” side by side with “useful knowledge” and 1 wotUd ask 
him to make a choice as to which would be really more otJnfu^fi^. ^c^th 
the expressions are so broad in their application that it is vefy ^fficultro 
choose so far as the difficulty of confusion is concerned ' And H he can 
accept the words of section 20, namely “useful knowledge” as not causing 
confusion, ho should similarly be prepared to accept my words “publib 
utility” as also not causing confusion. 

Then, with regard to the observation made by my friend. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, he said that political education was not the real object, but 
incx)rporati(Wi was the real object. Well, I really object to that Why 
should he^* assume that n corporation which wants to set itself up as a 
political body intending to give political education to society and doing 
political propaganda over the country, whv should he assume that it is 
not one of the objects of a political association to give political education? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mv Honourable friend has 
misunderstood me entircOv What I said was that your object was to get 
an incorporated institution There is nothing to prevent the diffusion of 
political education by an unincorporated association- T understood what 
'you want is incorporation. The Honoxirable M(*mber, I think, has mis- 
xmderstood my point. 

Mr, N. 0. Kelkar: Then, with regard to the suggestion that a society 
like that should seek registration under the C’onipanics Act, I sholl simply 
characterise it as fantastic. In the first place, ;vnu will see. Sir, that the 
societies mentioned under section 6 of the Companies Act are supposed to 
be societies concerning themselves in pounds, shillings and pence, in 
business. 

4 The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not in the least. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : You road “Company having the liability of its mem¬ 
bers limited*', but *in the case of an association like the one I hove in 
mind there is no question of limited or unlimited liability. As I pointed 
out in my first speech, exercising the four functions or privileges which 
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incorporation gives, namely of holdfeg corporate property, running a 
corporate government . . . 

Mr. M. B. Jayakai (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, on 
a point of informiation. May I invito the Honourable the Home Member's 
attention to clause 14 of the Societies Eegistration Act? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not entitled 
to make a speech at this stage. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: I am merely asking the Honourable Member's 
attention to a point which he raised—whether such a society could not 
without ditliculty he incorporated under the Companies Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: I think it is an irregular 

method of doing it. 

Mr. President: The Honoun^hlo Mt. Kelkar will please proceed with his 
reply. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: That at least is my view Ihnt the Companies to be 
registered under the Conipanips Act are principalh intended to be Com¬ 
panies eoncerning themselves with sf'ine kind ot business or aniither. There 
must be profl^ in ihe luisiness; that sivms to be an cHS(‘ntial idea; whether 
that profit is not ultimately appropriated for selfish purposes or spent on 
public purposes is another matter. But in the idea itself of companies 
registerel under the Act, there is pounds, shillings and pence. Whereas 
that is not the ease with the kind of s(x*ieii(‘s with which we are concerned. 
Now, if that could really serve the purpose not only for poetical associa¬ 
tions and bodii's but for all those kinds of assoeiaiions which are mention¬ 
ed in s(‘eti()n 20 of Ou* Iteg'stration Act tlu'u why was not this Act 
rt'pealod? I do not think the Lc'gislatme ever iuti'iids to keep two enab¬ 
ling parallel Statutes on the record at the saiiu' time. If, as my Hon¬ 
ourable friend pouts out, Oie real ])urpos(‘ of the kind of society T am 
tliinkiia; of would be served b\ tlie Companies Act, then at the end of the 
{'’ompanies Act a repeal of the Societies Bc'gistralion Act should have been 
aetualK i*naeted But that onaetuient is kept al ve, and my contention 
is th.it a soeiet\ liki^ the oiu' I am eonlemplatinjj i.iusi ho put on the same 
righteous level a^ the societi(‘s mentioned in section 20 and not on the 
Barn(‘ sordid level as the socirtii's contemplated under the Companies Act. 

Then, with regard to stetion 20, I wall just read tin* w"hnl(‘ of the sec¬ 
tion to eonvinct' the nou*^!' that the suggestion is simply absurd, and 
that no societ\ like the oik* 1 have in mind would go in for registration 
und(‘r that section The Honsi* wall liear with nie while I read the whole 
of section 20: 

“(1) Where it i.s proved to iho satisfaction of the Local Government that an 
association capable of being foinied as a limited company has been or is about to 
be formed foi ])romotiiig commerce, art, science, chanty, oi any other useful object, 
and applies or intends to apply its piofits if any {mntd you, profits in the ‘'first <fiace) 
or other income in promoting its objects, and to prohibit the payment of any dividend 
to its membeis {?uarJ: fhr word 'dividend'), the Local (Jovernment may, by liceniie 
under the hand of one of its Secretaries, direct that the association be registered as 
a company with limited liability, without the addition of the word ‘Limited* to "its 
name, and the association may be registered accordingly. 

(2) A li« ense by the Local Government under this section may bo granted on such 
conditions and sulijeet to such regulations as the Local Government thinks fit and 
those conditio s and regulations shall be binding on the association, and shall, if 
the Local Gkivernment so directs, be inserted in the memorandnm and articles, of 
in one of those documents. 
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(3) The association shall,' v>n registration, enjoy all the privileges of limited 
companies, and be subject to all their obligations, eifcept those of using the word 
^Limited’ as any part of its name, and of publishing its name and of filing lists of 
members and di^jpctors anrl managers with the registrar. 

(4) A license Udder this section may at any time be revoked {thtBt words should 
hr marked), a license under this section may at any time be revoked—by the lx>oal 
Government and upon revocation the Registrar shall enter the word ‘Limited' at 
the end of the name of the association upon the register, and the association shall 
cease to enjoy the exemptions and privileges granted by this section : 

Provided that, before a license is so revoked, etc." 

Now, 1 usk any fair-initided Member of this House whether that is a 
section under which any spirited or self-respecting political society or 
association would like itself to be registered when there is that other Act 
available. 

Mr. H. G. Oocke (llombuy: European): Is the Honourable Member 
aware that the European Association is registered under this Act? 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I do not know. 1 cannot speak for the sentiments 
of the European Association. 1 suspect that their Association is prima¬ 
rily concerned with pounds, shilhngs and pence. (Some Honourable 
Members: “ No, no.”) I have not got that sordid idea at any rate of 
politic§<l bodies which seek registration in India for political propaganda 
and work. T can never think even of the European Association without ^ 
that underlying thought of pounds, shillings and pence. If there are two 
parallel enactments available to them and if they go to the other Act I 
can at.once see that they intend to be a limited company with some busi¬ 
ness in hand, though of course with the ultimate charitable purpose of 
appropriating some of the profits for a public purpose. Thai is another 
thing. The kind of society I have in mind differs in essentials from the 
kind of society contemplated under section 20. I think it is absolutely 
an insult to the societies which 1 have got in my mind and an insult to 
the intelligence of this House for the Honourable the Home Member to 
suggest that the kind of associations which I have in view should get them¬ 
selves registered under the Companies Act. Of course he has asked why 
the Servants of India Society did not register itself under that Act. I 
think if he seriously puts that question he will get an answer which will 
ring in his ears. 

Tha Honourable Mr. S. R. Dae (Law Member) : The answer is that 
they never thought of it. 

(Mr. President then rose to put the question.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I should like to reply, Sir, 

I fear at some length. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minut( s to 
Throe of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

• MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Apembly : Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Secret ary oi the Council of State: 

“I am directed to inform the Legislative Assembly that the following motion was 
^carried in the Council of State at their meeting held on the 15th of February 1927 and'’ 
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to reqoeat the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly the rec omm e n dation 
contained therein . 

‘That this Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, maintenance) and 
control of lighthouses by'the Government in Biitish India be referred 
to a Joint Committee ot this Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
and that the Joint Committee do consist of twelve membeis.* ” 

THE SOCIETIES EEOlSTliATlON (AMENDMENT) BlLL-^contd. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 am inde ed a very 
unfortunate man. (An Honourable Member : “Are you?“) I spent some 
time this morning in endoavouring to hflp mv Ilonouralile frii'iid, Mr. 
Kelkar I endeavoured to him that 1 had gri'at sympathy for him. 

Not only that, but I frankly appreciated his difheultie'^; and, Sir, v\liat is iho 
result? He returned to me a inosl disappointing answer Ho found in my 
legitimate criticism of a possible I ‘gal point that the position was so serious- 
that when the Home Mcinhor gave Giat reply it would ring in the ears of 
India. Sir this is a smallish Bill, if 1 may say so, to give such remark- 
lable results whatever my reply had been. 

Now, Sir, I should like to tell the House that I did not take my Hon¬ 
ourable friend Air. Kelkar l)\ surprisi*. I did not spring this point about 
the Company law upon him without having warned him. I had some' 
conversation with him and he was aware of the point and 1 thought that 
he would have welcomed this discussion and would have overwhelmed me 
with his knowledge, doubtless much greater than mine, of the Company 
law- It is true T did draft the Indian Companies Act; still there is no 
reason why I should claim to know much about it. Well, Sir, the only 
difference really between us is wh(‘thc»r in suggesting to him that the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society that well known 'ind important society, might 
register itself under the Companies Act and thiTeby avoid the trouble they 
find themselves in I was making any unreasonable or any improper sug¬ 
gestion. Now, Sir, I must beg the House to believe me that I was in 
perfect good faith when I made the suggestion. I was making a very 
serious suggestiion. My Honourable friend, Mr Kelkar, told us that no 
respectable non-trading society would care to be registered under the 
Companies Act My Honourable friend Mr Cocke interrupting instanced 
the case of the European Association Well, Sir, perhaps he was unfor¬ 
tunate in suggesting the European Association in this House, but still to 
my mind at is a very respectable association But perhaps my Honour¬ 
able friend will permit me to sav »t^hat I have in my hand a list of one 
or two assoc^•liionR which hnv(* been registered under the Companies Act 
and T ihink mv Honourahh' friend will agree that they are societies that 
are certainly respectable One is a religious society, (^he Indian Catholic 
Association of Southern India That appears to be a very respectable 
society. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 

madan Rural): Thev have their own troubles. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 
probably bear me out and T shall expect his support on that poin^ as to the 
next two societies, the King Edward Educational Society which appa¬ 
rently operates in Cannra and the Nursing Association which operates in 
Madras Therefore, /<-here is no slur in the suggefstion that a society 
should register itself under the Company law. 
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PsndU Hirdsy %iUi Ximsra: »May 1 put a question to the Honourable 
Member? Perhaps he would reply to it at this stage. Does he consider 
v^hether, if the Sfervantifof India Society, for instance, is registered under 
the Indian Companies Act, it would be exempt from the payment of in¬ 
come-tax? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 should certainly deprecate, 
in the absence of my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett, any sugges¬ 
tion ithat any society which has an income should be exempt from income- 
tax, and I am sure this House would be inclined to take that view also. 
I was developing the point that really there is nothing derogatory in the 
suggestion that a society should register itself under the Companies Act- 
My Honourable Iriend made a point that the Companies Act really is one 
only for the sordid associations which care for nothing but rupees, Eumas 
and pies, and that, if you register yourself under that, after all you can have 
no really high ideals and iit would be a slur on that society which does 
such admirable work in India and which is so ably represented in this 
House to trust the Companies Act. My Honourable friend read—and I 
will not weary the House by again reading—section 26 of the Com])anics 
Act, but I should have thought it was a refutation of his own contention, 
because there you have the Ac^ nderring to associations formed for pro¬ 
moting commerce (there you have the rupees certainly), art, science, reli¬ 
gion, charij^y or any other useful object The Act itself contemplates 
those societies. My Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar with very great 
courtesy came to me after the debate was over and suggested to me his 
point in connection with section 14 of the Societies Hegis^ration Act. I 
am much obliged to him for doing so, because it gives me an opportunity 
•of dealing with what 1 jtm sure he must feel a difficultv He referred me 
to section 14 of tht' Ac^ which provides for what is to happen on dissolu¬ 
tion of a societv and ho said rightly—T saw his point—“Here you are, there 
is a great differenee in the Companies Act If one of thc'se societies 
is dWolved, you apply the C’\ym’s’ doctrine of Imstee-ship “ Bui 
that is me^ quite easilv in the case of refristrniion of societies under 
the Companies Act, bcK*a\iae .i society of the class we have in mind would 
naturally also make provision for tlini in its own art’cli's* I unrh'rstand 
that in fne^ it is the practice for Charitable Societies registered under the 
Companies Act, to prov^rV' t]»at Mfter li(^l^(^lt^ng Bu'ir delVs T supp e no 
Honourable frit'ud will admit that even the Servants of India Societv 
would ha'N e to pav their debts—after liquidating their debts, the surplus of 
the assets on a liquidation should be applied on the same sort of doctrine 
ns von have under section 14 That, Sir, is the answer on that point. 
Well, Sir, 1 think T have reallv been ra,^her confinned—T am sorry to have 
to sav.so—rather confirmed in th(‘ view T originalK took, but it would 
b(' quite possible' and not derogatory and perhaps even useful for the 
Servants of India Society to come under the Companies Act and 1 will 
t'xnlain whv; for this reason i*hat the Societies Begistration Act, as my 
Honouriable friend pointed out and rightly pointed out, is a very antiquated 
Act and is deficient in procedure For example, it does not e/intain Hhose 
in(*ticiilous requirements as to accounts which are insia^od on in the Com¬ 
panies Act, and is in many wavs calculated to secure better provision for 
the obit'cls of the society and to prevent the funds of a society from 
being divorced from their proper channels. I had to make this rather 
long reply to el^ar myself of thjB charge, a rather unreasonable 
charge considering that I was trying to help the Honoiurable Member, of 
making a suggestion that was fantastic. Surely if there was any fantasy, 
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it was his own. I think niy suggestion that societies sfiould register under 
the Companies Act a very proper and reasonable* suggestion, and one that 
^ould be considered. 

I will not oppose the consideration motion at. this stage, but if I am 
advised by competent li'gal authority at a further stage that registration 
can and ought to be effected under the C-oiupanies Act, I may take action 
in another place. 

Mr, President: Tlie original question was: 

“That the Bill further to an^end the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposcjs, be taken into consideration.” 

Since wliieli an amendnient has been moved: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select fonimittee.” 

The question I have to put is th^t that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Tlie question then is: 

“That the Bill futther to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

'J’he mot inn was Mdojiiod. 

Mr. President: (Manse 2. 

(On Kumar Oangauand Sinlui rising to move his amendments.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, on a point of order— 
I should dislike e^ceec'diugly to ohject on an nnnecesBHr\ jHiint of order— 
but 1 onl,\ n'ct'ived I he amendments that appear in the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s Tuinu' this morning. If it wen* only an amendment of substance I 
would not ohj'*(‘l, but 1 und(*istand that the aim'ndmont is of some im- 
pottanee as il mas raise* a qut'slion i»f sanction I tberefo'*e object on the 
ground that 1 Iium* not bad sutheient time to consider the amendments. 

Mr. President: Under llu* eirenmstaneos, ilie (Miair is not disjKised to 
su‘-f;end the Standing Order to (‘nable the Honourable Member to move 
bis juiiendmenl. 

Mr, S. Sriuivasa Iyengar (Madras Oitv : Non-iMubaniniadan Urban): 
Sir, while approvhitr of tliis section, 1 wisli to point out tliat really the 
Indian Uompanii’S Ai*t do(*s not at all a]>])l\ to tla* cases w'bieb wore put 
forward as ease's reijuiring sjieeial registration b\ tuv Honourable friend, 
Mr Ki'lkar. Tlu* Companies Aet no doubt allow^s anv company to be 
fonm'd for anv hu' ful jnirpose, and prohibits certain eonipanii's being 
fonned wiibont n'gi^trition, unless they carry on business for the pur})OBO 
of gain. T1 doi's not mean tliat companies cannot be formed for a lawful 
purpose. Tlie whole object of such associations as w^'re referred to in Mr. 
Kelkar’s spi*(*cb Is to g('t thorn rei/istc'red and to give them n quasi-oprpor&te 
existence for cerlabi legal purposes, and that caij be achieved much more 
easily by the compendious procedure indicated by that antiquated Act 
than by the elaborate provisions of tlie (^/ornpanies Act. No doubt it is 
open to those associations who wish to dedicate their profits and incomd to 
charitable objects to avail themselves of the provisions of section 20 of the 
Companies Act, but still those companies must be associations capable of 
being formed as limited companies. They are only capable of being form¬ 
ed as limited companies when there is a share capital or other requirements. 
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I do Eft)t know about the^ ServantB of India Society, but there are many 
societies formed' for p<Sl!lical purposes which cannot have a share capitsJ. 
It is iliercfore impossible that these associations can bo registered under 
the Companies Act, and even if some of them by having a sliare capital 
could be ref^tered imder the Companies Act, H is most inexpedient that 
they should be governed by the Companies Act, which would frustrate the 
objects of summary registration I don't tliink that political associations 
do require registration Speaking for myself I do not desire that such 
associations should have this kind of statutory recognition I would desire 
that they be free of tlu'se entanglements. They will he otherwise com¬ 
pelled to submit accounts and to be supervised by Government Depart¬ 
ments. That is a matter of detail. There are however some political 
associations which may require to have the benefit of this registration, and 
I don’t see why they should be prevented from having the benefits of that 
registration I do not believe it necessary that political associations should 
be registered in this country, having regard to the present system of Gov¬ 
ernment 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

• Clause 1 was added to the Bill 

The Title and Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have only one obscr-' 
vation to make, and that is that rny Honourable friend, the late Advocate 
General of Madras, tells us he is against political societies being given 
corporate existence. I would ask him with the authority of his great 
experience of law to tell the House how they can hold property if they are 
not incorporated. 

M[r. President: The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be passed.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL 
Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bomba;> Central Division • Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1S94, 
for certain purposes, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions 
thereon. 

Sir, on this subject the preliminary remarks that I had to make were 
made in my last speech on the last occasion, of course not knowing at 
✓that stage that a convention was being established that Bills should not be 
opposed by Government at the time of introduction. At any rate what I 
had tn say has been said before; therefore I do not wish to take up the 
time of this House by making further remarks. 

What T wish io say at this stage is that the motion I am moving is an 
absoluti'ly modest one. I recognise this fact that it is no use winning this 
Bi]l by a snatch victopy or losing it by a snatch defeat There are many 
points in this Bill which may be contentious, and I can quite conceive an 
honest difference of opinion in regard tp some of the points. I am per¬ 
sonally convinced of the reasonableness of my points, but that is not the 
whole thing. Man\ associations and public bodies who are interested in 
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land acquisition, may have got other views on .the ittbject, and it is 
therefort' absolutely reasonable that we should hear views Irom all sides 
before to Seleci C’ornniilteo and pressing my amendments. 

I am Certain that the Bill will come back with a large bod\ of opinion in 
my favour. Then 1 will move that it lihould be sent to a Select Commit¬ 
tee In the meanwhile I would only say that my motion bi ing one for its 
circulation, T trust that the Government will not need li> oppose it at this 
stage. 1 do not (‘xpect tliem to siuid it abroad with a blessing, but I hope 
that they will rmt send it out with a curse. I theiefore mo\e that my 
motion should be lacceptod. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Seeretary, Education, Health and Lands): 
Sir, I am glad that mv Honourable tri('nd lias asktnl (or circula¬ 
tion, for 1 am afraid (rovcrnuu'nt would have* hiul to oppose any other 
motion. The changes which thi'^ Bill sia ks to bring about are of a some¬ 
what revolutionary' character, and before this House is in a. position to 
addn'ss itself to their closer exanenatioi, as my Honourable friend quite 
rightly remarked, it should be iu possession of the criticism of bodies who 
will primarily be affected by these changes and ot authorities and indi¬ 
viduals whose expiTi' iice of land acquisition practice and procedure must 
be of great value in assisting this House to come to corrt'cl conclusions. 
Afl niy Honourable fneiid Mr. Kelkar has remarked, it is not merely Local 
Govt'rnments that are interested. Local bodies, municipalities, railways 
and companies are all intimately concerned, and T f(‘el that they shoudd 
he given the fullest possibh' opportunity for tin* fnn* (‘xprc'smou of their 
view's before the House got s further into this measure But T think, Sir, 
it is necessary that I should take this opportunity of indicating the objec¬ 
tions and T may say they are serious objections, w^hich Government see 
to this measure. I shall try and confine myself as far as possible to the 
general foatiirt's of this Bill and refer only to individual provisions so far 
as this may be nccessa'ry to facilitate reference to and illustrate the 
general principles involved. 

The first important feature of this Bill, Sir, is that it substitutes 
judicial courts and provincial Legislative Coimcils for Local Governments 
as judges of what constitutes a, public ])urposc witliin the meaning of the 
Act and of the need for the compulsory acquisition of property for that 
purpose licl me take fi'rst the question of judicial courts. 1 contend 
that a judicial court is nol and cannot be as good a judge of public needs 
as a Brovincial (jov(*rninent because it carmot possess that wide adminis¬ 
trative experience and knowledge which is necessary to assess fairly and 
justly public needs and requirements. Then, Sir, 1 speak under correction, 
it seems to rnt' that no judicial court has anywhere been invested with the 
power of final decision on this question. I say final decision because, as 
far as I can sec from the Act, there is no provision for appeial from the 
decision of the district court on this point. 

Now, Sir, let us come to local Legislative Councils and the part they 
are destined to ])la\ in this land acquisition drarha which my Honourable 
friend proposes to stage. Lei me read sub-clause (2) of clause 6 of the 
Bill. It runs as follows: 

“ProvidfMl also that no .such declaration (namely, a declaration that the purpose 
is a public purpose) shall be made unless the pni^ose for which the land may be 
needed to be acquired has been approved as a public purpose by a specific resolution 
of the Legislative Council of the Province in which the land may be situated.** 
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Fh)m ths dim m^^ories of my past district experience, let me resus- 
2 ^ citate the recollection of a case in which I once acquired for a 
certain municipality, let us call it A, 3 cents of land for a public 
latrine. I venture modestly to suggest that I did my work fairly and 
expeditiously, and in a very short time, a matter of days, the inhabitants 
of the town of A were blessed with the convenience desired. Now, what 
would happen if my Honourable friend has his way? The town of A 
might clamour for its latrine, but not a little finger could be raised to 
satisfy that clamour or that need until, to use the words of the Bill, 
the purpose for which the land was required had been approved as a 
public purpose' by a specific resolution of the Legislative Council of the 
Province. It might well be, Sir, that the Council might not be in Session 
at the time the proposal was advanced. That would mean an initial delay 
amounting in some cases perhaps to months. Then, Sir, when the ques¬ 
tion came before the Council there might be a debate and in the end you 
might perhaps get your specific resolution declaring that a public latrine 
was a public purpose within the moaning of the Act. But, Sir, you would 
merely by this resolution be authorised to set in motion the further 
cumbrous procedure demanded by this Bill. In the meantime, Sir, what 
happens to the town of A? The convenience and desire of the town of A, 
the urgent needs of public health and sanitation, w^hat happens to them? 
'Tliat, Sir, seems to me to be a serious demerit ot this Bill. As ff)r the 
grievous w’^uste of n Council’s time which this proposal must involve I need 
say nothing. It must bo obvious. 

Then, Sir, I come to the second important feature of this Bill and 
that is the institution of boards of arbitration, normally elected by both 
parties to the dispute. The present procedure in acquisition cases is briefly 
as follows. The Collector investigates a case fully; he then jiroceeds to 
make an award and if the parly interested is not satisfied \^ith that award, 
he may re<|uire that the case be remitted the consideration of the Court, 
the court b(»ing d('finod as the ])rincipal civil court of original jurisdiction. 
There is an appeal from the awoird of the Court or from an> part of that 
award, siibjt3ct to the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, to the High 
Court and eventually to TIis Majesty in Council. Now, Sir, wliat does the 
Bill propose to do? It proposes to interj)09e a court of arbitration between 
the award of the Collector and the appeal to the district court. The pro¬ 
cedure vill be as follows. The Collector makes his award. If a party is 
not satisfied with that award, he may ask for a board of arbitr it ion. After 
this body, wdth the inevitable delays which must attend upon its processes, 
has funlctionod, there still lies an appeal to th(‘ district court and eventually 
to the High Court. With all due deference to my friend, I fail to see 
^ any possilile advantage in this procedure. On the contrar\ then' seem to 
me to be grave disadvantages in the procedure w’hich he has suggested. 
It is slow, it is cumbrous, it must be more costly, and it does not provide 
to my mind any additional safeguard more effective and more efficient than 
is provided under the existing law. 

Th('n, Sir, T ccauo to the third main feature of this Bill. 

« 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member was arguing as 
if he was opposing‘the motion for circulating this Bill. The Honourable 
Member knows that the only motion before the House is that the Bill be 
• circulated for eliciting opinions, and that motion, if carried, does not 
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commit this House or Government to any principle contained therein. I 
could quite understand the Honourable Member’s s-petch if there was also 
a motion for reference of this Bill to Select Committee. Then it would 
be i)erfectly open to him to f?o into the principles of the Bill and discuss 
them at length as the Honourable Member is now doing. I would like the 
Honourable Members to bo lis brief as possible on this motion. They are 
entitled to state their objections to the Bill, but they need not enter into 
a lengthy discussion of the details of those objections. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I take* it, Sir, that >ou do not object to m\ stalcnuait 
of the Government objections to this measure. I urn perfectly within my 
right, I take it, in bringing tho ,e objections to the notice of the House 
before circulation. I shall, however, try and be as brief as possible in 
deference to your ruling, though this must liandicap my exposition of the 
(jrovemment case. 

1 said the third important feature w'Ub tho compulsory provision of land 
or housing accommodation in certain oases to individuals who were dis¬ 
possessed under land acquisition ctedings. The language used in clause 
11 is that provision shall be made “ for the Lousing of evicted persons 
suitable to tlu‘ir position in lift* or for securing to them approxxmiiti*l\ the 
same convemenci* and comfort us was available, etc.'’. Now, Sir, 1 think 
this is dangerously loose language, and it must lead us into grave difiBculties. 
As the (/hair has ruled that J should not go into any detail 1 refrain from 
])oinling out in w'hat particulars and for wdiat reasons I consider the* 
language* dimgerous. 

The next main features of the Bill are embodied in those provisions 
restricting the extension of tlie benefits of this Act to certain companies 
and restricting the power of Government—both the Government of India 
and th(* Local Gov(‘rnmcnts—to cuter into agreements with companies to 
jirovide land for their purposes. I would merely point out that these res¬ 
trictions nui) result in grave ol)stacl(‘s being placed in the way of industrial 
and economic development. 

Th(>re is onJ}^ <jne oilier point that I would like to refer to before I close 
and that is in clause 17. Clause 17 provides that in the assessment of 
conipensaiif}!! due regard should be paid to “ the 8])ecial adaptability 
of the land for aiiv potential use or improvement.” Sir, I hesitate to 
believ(‘ that inv Honourabh* friend has reully carefully examined the 
im[»lic*d ions of those' words 

Sir, L could, ii i had time, continue this tale of my objections because 
as far as I can sec clause after (dause of this Bill simply bristles with diffi¬ 
culties. Jiut 1 think 1 have saiel ene)iigh te> jiislily m^ suggestion that the 
Honouinl U* the Mover ejf this l^dll has failed to realise the full implica¬ 
tions of all its }>re)visK)ns, anel I hope- that that will to some extent be 
n‘ine*dicd when circulation has taken jdacc. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Ce'ultal Provinces. Nominiite‘d Offieial): Sir 1 find 
myself in some' difficultv in rising te) say an\thing about tliis Bill in view^ of 
your ruling that we must lx* as hrie*l as jiossihle because the Bill m only 
projiosed to be circulate el lor the purp.isc of eliciting* opinion. I take it, how- 
ev(‘r, Sir, that uhcii a Bil^ is to he circulated lor eliciting opinion it is 
only fair that we and tho coimtiw should know exactly wdiai is tho intention 
/>f the Mover of the Bill and what generally is the attitude, certainly of the 
Government towards it, and of the Mover and those whom he represents, 
and possibly also of other parties. I am not familiar, Sir, with the pro¬ 
cedure of this House but I seem to* remember the other day, when we 
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were discussing another Bill, that one Member said it was necessary to 
give a Jead to the country on a Bill of any importance. 

1 had intended, 8ir, to discuss this Bill in three aspects. The Bill 
roughly speaking may be divided into three parts. First, there is a very 
small clause having a certain effect on industry. Then there are a number 
of clauses which affect the machinery for administering the Act. And 
lastly, there are some clauses which deal with the extent and character of 
compensation. Now, Sir, the difi&culty that 1 find and that 1 think people 
outside this House will find iu considering this Bill is that the Honour¬ 
able Mover in his speech made when he introduced the Bill, and also in 
the Statement of Objects and Beasons, has not clearly indicated the in¬ 
tention underlying all the provisions or even the main provisions of this 
Bill. Take for instance clause 2 which affects industry. That amends 
section 3 of the Act which deals with acquisition on behalf of companies, 
and as 1 understand it, it is now proposed by this clause to limit the appli¬ 
cation of the Act to what we may describe briefly as indigenous companies. 
I should liave been inclined to think that this clause had slipped in acci¬ 
dentally because, as I have said, there is no mention of it in the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Beasons; iJnere was, so far as I have read, no mention 
of it in the Honourable Mover’s speech, and I had hoped, Sir, that to-day 
I should at least have heard wliat was the intimtion undeii.ving it. I had 
hoped, Sir, that the Honourable Mover would remember that many of us 
are new Members of this body and wo can hardly be expected to know all 
that has taken place before in it It was. Sir, I might say a mere accident 
that I discovered that such a body as the External C’apital Committee had 
over existed or had e\er dealt with this matter. It is of course within the 
recollection of some Membc'rs of this House because there are at least two 
Memb<‘rs who are now in flu* House or at h'ast arc Members of ihe House, 
who represented the IIouso on this (Vmuniltee If I understand this cla\ise 
aright, it attempts to discriminate against companies which were previously 
included in seetion 3 of the Tinnd Acquisition \ct and which thcrcfnri' had 
the rigid to acquire land under that Act in this countr\. Now, Sir, 
siirelv tliat involves a ver^ important j)rineip]e. It is a matter which is 
dealt with at srane length h\ the External Cajatnl Committee In order to 
he brief I will mcrelv refer to their siimmarx of recommendations* in wdiieh 
they : 

“I’-honi;!! in rorOiin ircuTn^-tanres thn eont»‘i>l (»f oxtenial capital may he necessary 
in Ih*^ inleresis of Tiulia, general measures dc (riniinnting against h oi penalising it 
either hy way of ta\n loii or by wav of control would, so far from assisting the 
developmcnit of these i sources oi fostering the interests of the Indian investor, be 
definitely injinious to both, as thev would impede the growth of npw industries and 
ro'itriet the transferabil Iv find <onscquently the maiket value of the holdings of the 
Inihan investor.” 

I am w*oll aware. Sir, that the Bi'port of that Committee do('S not represent 
all opinions in this House. But T do suggest and T think the House will 
agree that this involves a principle 'f very great itnportancc; it involves a 
prineiple which wdll affect the relations of this country, the attitude of this 
country tow’nrds (‘xternnl capital; and whether this House is of opinion tlint 
external capital should he disoourngod or e;:icouraged, it is a matter wh'ch 
requires very full discussion, and to intrrduce it almost as a side issue, as 

•Quoted »‘rom Part III, Para. HI, p. 15, Beport of the External Capital 
Committee, 1925. 
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if by an accident in a Bill of this nature, is, I sub^iit, not the proper way 
to deal with it; and 1 suggest, bir, that even if it u ere proper to introduce 
it in this way, seeing that it does go outside the usual scope, the normal 
scope, of the Land Acquisition Act, we might have expected the K. nourable 
Mover to have made some mention of it. 

As regards the machinery for the administration of the Act, the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of this Department has already referred to the 
clauses which deal with the replacement of the Executive by the 
Legislature in respect of certain functions. It has been suggested, 
Sir, that the Executive is liable to partiality and the Legislature 
alone can be expected to decide properly what constitutes a particular pur¬ 
pose. Here again, Sir, I think we rather lack information from the Honour¬ 
able Mover Acquisition is done either on behalf of Government or (n 
behalf of local bodies or on b(‘half of companies. It seems to me, Sir, to 
stand to reason that if acquisition is on behalf of Government, ipso facto 
that is a public purpose; and if acquisition is on behalf of either companies 
or local bodies I fail to see why tlu: Executive should be considered to be 
anything but impartial. On the other hand, it might be suggested that 
the Legislature can hardly fail to be to some extent a partial judge in 
sucli matters. Practically every interest is represented. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Perhaps 1 did not make myself quite 
clear to the llonourabh' Aiember when J gave the ruling. I want the House 
to make a distinction between a motion the acceptance of w’hioh commits 
the House to the principle of the Bill and a motion which wlien carried 
does not C'iiiinit the House to the principle of the iiill; not that on a 
motion of the* latlc'r kind Honourable iMembers are not entitled to raise 
obji'ctions to the principles of the Bill, but in doing so they should be as 
hricf as })()ssibl(' and sliould not go into the details and turn that discussion 
into the discussion of a niotiem the acceptaiic(5 of which would commit the 
House to the jirinciples of the Jiill. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: Sir, I will say only one more w'o. j about arbitra¬ 
tion because there again 1 iliink an important principle is involved. The 
Jloiiourable Mover has suggest(*d that arbilralioii will give a fur more im- 
painial decision Ilian an> court or any folleetor. But, Sir, surely the very 
idi'M of jirbit r.il i. <n is tlial reference llu'relo sliall la* voliintarv and (Tiat 
the pels >11 or persons silccti'd as ariiitrat rs shall be absolutely iiiqiartial— 
not Ixamd bv the iiiierests of i-itlier side—w }ier(*as tie* arbiiralion firoposc'd 
])\ the Jlonourable Alover is inv'olunlary, it is eoTiipulsorv on one ])arty to 
iht* coniracl, and it is bv U) iiwans iinparlial, l)(*eause both paHies i-eh'ct 
their own chanipioris. Tf I iiiav ref«*r to thi* (jU(*stiou of tact—becaust* the 
TToTviirahh’ Alov'-r has hinisidf rais(*d it, I think, in his Statement of Ohject-a 
and Heasons—lie ^ aid that ])reYiousIy arliitration was in force and he could 
not miderstand why it was ever abandoiu’d. Wlu'n the 1S94 l>ill, now the 
Act of 1801, went to the Seh'ct romniittee, the S(*leet Tommittcc* reported 
ns follows. (Then*, T may say, the exprt'*-'sion used v a*- “arhilivs” 
but “ assessors They ])erform idinost exactly^siinilnr functions'to what 
are now described as arbitrators.) The Select (^ommitteo said: 

“As to the discoTitinuanoo of the system of assessors all authorities are agreed. 
Tt is O.c universal renuirk that conipcfent a.'isessors are not easily ptomrehle atid 
there is an irresistible tendency for the assessor to become, not an advisor, but 
a partisan adding very largely to the cost of the trial without assisting the Judge. 
Tn the words of Mr. Justice Parker ‘the nominees are faithful to the trust and 
deliver their ‘opinion with minds altogether unaffected by the evidence.”* 
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That, Sir, seems to me an extremely conclusive rebutment of the sug¬ 
gestion that arbitratois will be impartial or will perform their functions in 
the way that the Honourable Mover expects. 

Then, Sir, if I nmy 1 will deal very briefly with the provisions regarding 
the extent and character of compensation. Previously the only compensa¬ 
tion that could be given was assessed in terms of cash, and now this new 
principle of'providmg dwellings for those who are evicted by the operation 
of the Act has been introduced. I would suggest that this involves a failure 
to recognise the fundanuuital econc^mic lax# that land cannot be duplicated, 
that land is by way of being a monopoly and that if one person is dis¬ 
possessed of his house you cannot restore to him in kind another house or 
another piece of land of exactly the same description. And, Sir, it also 
involves the further difficulty that, as far as I can see, Government will be 
cpmpelled, in order to implement a clause of this nature, to embark on an 
endless chain of acquisition. One of the clauses in this Bill provides that 
when 30 or more persons are dispossessed, it shall be compulsory on Gov¬ 
ernment to provide for those persons. Now, Sir, Government does not 
possess land everywhere; it does not possess houses everywhere; and the 
only way by w’hich to meet this difficulty will be to acquire a block of houses 
for these people. Tn that way. Sir, if we were operating in a large town 
like Bombay, Government would have io go round and round until they 
will finally acquire the whole of Bombay and start again. Sir, there are 
many questions of detail, in fact practically I obiect to every pr int of detail 
in this Bill, T object to every principle in this Bill. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member object to the motion that 
the Bill be circulated for opinion ? 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: No, Sir. But if I were to enter into a real dis¬ 
cussion on this Bill (Some Honourable Members: “ We have heard quite 
enough.”) I should detain the House for a considerable length of time. 
Sir, I think T have said enough (Some Honourable Members • ” Quite 
enough.”) to show that there are many impoKant principles in this Bill, 
that they have not been adequately explained by the Honourable Mover, 
and T fiope, Sir, that you will permit him, if he so desires, to make some 
short explanation of them now. 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question he put) 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Offi(‘ial): I 
assure you, Sir, that I shall certainly carry out your order fully to the very 
letter, and I shall not transgress beyond the limits laid down by vou. But, 
Sir, befoiy? this House can invite opinions on an important Bill of this 
kind, it should certainly know its own mind and it should als^ try to under- 
..stand whaf if is that we are sending out fo the country. (At this stage there 
were interruptions from the non-official Benches ) I am prepared f r inter¬ 
ruptions. There is one little thing that the Hnuournble the author of this 
Bill said when he moved this Bill He scid that this Bill is conceived 
entirely in a constructive spirit. Sir, I have studied this Bill very care¬ 
fully, and T think a good many of us on this side have the qualifieati ns to 
understand it, and it is for this House to understand exactly the con- 
stnictive nature of the new principles that are being sprung on the country 
and on this House. I assure you. Sir. that these are very interesting?, very 
instructive, and even it not oonstruotive, they are certainly destructive 
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'Mif. JE nm >d— M. MolitE (Bombay City; Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Very good logic. 

Khan Bahadur M ian Abdul Alia: I am coming to the logic underlying 
the Bill. Sir, the very first thing that the author of this Bill puts forward 
in his Statement of Objects and Beasons is that something or other when 
discussed in the Legislative Council will temper the objection to arbitrary 
acquisition. He says that there is an objection in the country to such 
arbitrary acquisitions, and that if this thing is discussed, if a public purpose 
is discussed m a Council, it will temper that objection. May I, Sir, point 
out that there is certainly a misapprehension in the mind of the Honourable 
author of this Bill, because whatever the public purpose may bo, there is 
never any misunderstanding about the public purpose. The misunderstand¬ 
ing always is about the details, about the total area of the land that we 
will require, say, for a school or for a hospital or for a road. All those sure 
public purposes. The misunderstanding or ’nistake, whatever it is, is with 
regard to the area to be acquired whether it is 100 acres or 50 acres or 
less. The Honourable the author of this Bill has misunderstood the whole 
thing. Theretoe his diagnosis is wrong. He says let us discuss it by a 
•specific Besolution in a Legislative Council. It will not cure the disease, 
because the disease is the mistake Of an expert. An expert may bo quite 
wrong (Laughter): experts always do go wrong. (Loud laughter.) An 
amateur is not always entirely right either. It is a most difficult thing for 
an amateur to come forward wdth a law and suggest drafting amendments 
with som * sense in them. I assure you, Sir, that on this particular point 
the Honourable the author of this Bill tells us,—“ Lei us have a specific 
Besolution ”—but to discuss what? To discuss a public purpose? But that 
IS not at all a work for a (^oimcil or this Assembly to do. That will depend 
f*n the advice of some export who will tell them that the Bailway requires 
so many miles of land. The Council or the Assembly cannot themselves 
possibly find out the details. They will have to depend on the ndvice 
of the experts. That is not all. Sir. After having gi n us the best 
specific^ I mean this wonderful Bill, he tells us in clause 11 (2) of the Bill, 

to wiiich my Honourable colleague referred: 

0 

“Tn every rase in which the compulsory acquisition of land (A house property 
results in the eviction of more than thiriy persons, the award unm^r section 11 or 
delivered by the Board of Arbitrators as laid down in Part III shall make provision 
for the housing of evicted persons suitable to their position in life or for securing 
to them approximately the same convenience and comfort as was available in the 
house or houses from which they were evicted." 

That means that when we have unfortunately evicted 30 or more persons, 
we will then have to go to the Council again for another specific Besolution 
to find accommodation for those persons whom we have displaced. That 
is the logic underlying this part. Sir. (Laughter.) You were very anxious 
for my logic. 

Now, Sir, there is another part of it, and it is this. The Honourable 
the author of this Bill has permitted himself to think not only of what 
happens when land is being acquired, but what is to happen when land 
has been acquired. If you will refer to clause 28, where he proposes to 
insert new sections 48A, 48B and 48C, you will find that he wants to pro¬ 
vide for rendition^ that is to say, when land is no longer required,—there 
is an absolute ** shall in it—^it shall be sold only to the original holders. 
And further On he says that if there is any surplus land which is not needed 
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for tho purpose for which it was acquired^ the surplus portion of the land, 
shall be resold or leased h'y Government or such Corporation, and so on. 
And then in section 480 he deals with another question, and that is very 
interesting. It is so ^ery interesting that 1 think tbic Assembly will be 
particularly keen to louw what its implication is- {Some /honourable Mem¬ 
bers: ** No, no.") I air* sure the House will be much interested to know! 
it. {Some Honourable Members: " No, no.") New section 48C says: 

•‘In every case of dispute as to whether 'S piece of land compulsorily acquired 
is surplus or not within the meaning of the above section, it shall be presumed that 
the land was surplus if it is proved that it was devoted permanently to some object 
which was not a purpose of the uudestaking for which the land was acquired.” 

1 understand, Sir, that we are now housed in a place which was acquired 
from people who hold it in private proprietary right. 1 do not know if any 
Honourable Member of Government will be able to swear in a court of law 
that this Assembly was a purpose of the original undertaking lor which 
the land was required. 1 have high authority for believing that it was not. 
Now, Sir, if we agree to this clause, we shall have to go out to-morrow, 
because there is nothing to show that this clause will not have a retrospec¬ 
tive effect. 1 defy any lawyer here to say that this is not the implication. 
{Some Honourable Members : ** No, no.") The words are there. We have 
to honour the Honourable the author of the Bill by believing that what he 
says he means. Of course, if he docs not, then I withdraw. He says: 

“ It shall be iiresurned that the land was sxirplus if it is proved that it 

was de\(/tod pennanenily t) some object.". Well, then, there is 

the absolute " shall ". . That means we shall have to get out of this placa 
and give this House to the villagers, and I think they will sue you for 
damages, because the lobby is not quite comfortable for them. A number 
of other places may also be involved. I am really not joking. The 
Honourable the author is probably joking with you. He is tired of you 
and wants to clear you out. In his opening speech the author held out a 
h^pe and these are his words: 

“It is also equitable that public bodies .should be prohibited from making a trade 
of land acquisition and augmenting their revenues by a profiteering sort of arranefe- 
ment.” w 

This is offered to us as very good advice. vyTjill you be surprised, Sir, 
if I read to you an extract from the Laws of England ? 

“Municipal aad other public bodies are sometimes given powers to take land 
beyond that which is necessary for the actual execution of the proposed works in 
order that some part at least of the improved value of the adjoining lands may 1^ « 
secured ^n ease of the burden upon tne tax-payer. These lands are said to be 
authorised to he taken for the purpose of recoupment as the public body is empower¬ 
ed to sell or lease them at what may be an enhanced value.” 

What I wish to tell the Honourable lawyers on the other side of the 
House id that new section 48B of this Bill as drafted tramples under foot 
a very famous judgment of the Calcutta High Court: it is a full bench 
ruling which considered previous rulings also—Mani Lall Singh v. Trustees 
for the Improvement of Calcutta. And I advise all interested in the subject 
to refresh their memories if they wish to know something of the pnnciple 
bf recoupment. {Honourable Members: "We know." "We don't know 
anything. ’’) Well, it will d#) you some good if you do. 

Sir, we are in no way desirous of minimising the value of tke good work 
that the Honourable the author wants tc do. That is not the point. The 
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point is that opinions will be received Iroiii the public after some time, 
the Honourable Members will be in their constituencies, they will naturally 
be asked by their voters for a lead, and 1 only want them to understand 
all the implications that this Bill as drafted has, so that they may be able 
to find out from their constituentw wliat tlieir exact troubles tire. The 
trouble is not that land is not required for public purposes. As I said 
before, the trouble is that occasionally, very occasionally, in Bombay or 
in some other place, a mistake is made. Now, in order to rectify one or 
two mistake?, to bring in a law of this kind, which will st't up all over the 
country arbitration boards that will provide work for the unemployed all 
the year round, which wdll have Legislative Councils in the pr tvinces in a 
sort of perpetual Session in order to pass Besoliitions about specific public 
purposes, is not wise. You will bo burdening the tax-payer far too much 
and needlessly. Consider it. 0^ ndeinn my speech. You are w'elcome to 
do that but you wdll not be able to disagree with the spirit. The spirit is 
the same as that of the Honouruhlc author of tlie Bill. Let ns do some¬ 
thing constructive. Let us not ha\e it all destructive. (An Honourable 
Member: ** Obstructive.”^ This Bill, as I understand it is full of, is a 
chaos of ])iou8 wishes. But that is not the w’ny tf) ])rocecd to work. The 
author is open to conviction. So is evciw’l)od\ else. Tf there are mistakes, 
set them right. There are tlioiisnnds and thousands rvf acres of land in the 
country heincr acquired each year. If each owner had the right to ask for an 
arbitration board, two for each owner, and two again for the corporation who 
were acquiring that land, and so on, just try to think for vourselves where 
you will be landed. Then, it will not be constructive. If you will accept! 
it like that it w’ill be almost as constructive as dynamite. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
intervene in this debate for one purpoa*> and on(‘ purpose only. I under¬ 
stand, Sir, i^hat aou have desired that Government should bo brief- 1 wall 
be cxceedinglv bric'f and T hope I shall be equally effective Then' is only 
one point in this Bill I wish to refer to and that arises out ri n remark made 
in the Stnteuu'nt of Objects and Bcasons. Mv Honourable friend who 
brought in this Bill has been good enough to make the following remarks: 

“The awards are no doubt open to bo challenged in (to appeals) District Dourti. 
But Distnct Judges, besides being paid officers of Government, are in most cases 
Ignorant of local conditions which are really decisive in the proper assessment of 
compensation for the lands to be acquired.“ 

Now, Sir, I am not dealing with the merits of this Bill. That, I under¬ 
stand, has been dealt with fairly fully. But this, Sir, is a most grave 
reflection on a class of oflicers who have done nothing whatever to deserve 
it. District Judges, Indian and British alike, have done their best and 
have done very well, if I may say so, in the administration of justice in 
this country. And I, as the head of the Department which is concerned 
with District Judges, feel it my duty to make a moat emphatic protest 
against (this grave reflection upon District Judges. I onlv hope my Hon¬ 
ourable friend will have the courtesy in replying io this debate to acknow¬ 
ledge that he has been misled in his use of language and that he did not 
intend to make a grave reflection upon the subordinate judiciary. 

Mr. A. Hangaiwami Iyengar: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

Mr, V. 0. lAtkar: Sir, in the present temper of the House and nt this 
time I don’t wish to enter upon a long reply, for I am absolutely certain 
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that my reply, though reported in the proceedings, would noft be read out¬ 
side by those people ^ho are now bedn^ invited to express their opinion 
on this Bilh bo, instead of a reply* with your permission, I would ask 
one question of the Honourable Mr. Bhore and if he answers it satisfac- 
torily, I will accept that and give up my reply. The thing is this. I have 
written a Statement of Objects and Eeasons which could not deal obviously 
with every clause in the Bill but there is such a thing as notes on clauses. 
1 did not get time to write notes on clauses and if I write notes on clauses, 
and hand them over to the Honourable Mr* Bhore, will he promise that, 
along with the Bill, he will send the copies of the notes on clauses alsa 
for circulation? They will help my case better than <the present reply. 
Am I not entitled to have my notes on clauses circulated along with the 
Bill and the Statement of Objects and Eeasons? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I cannot undertake to do that. Sir. 
But the Honourable Member is quite at liberty to make any remarks now, 
if he likes. 

Mr. K. 0. Selkar: Now, in this House? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes. 

Mr. A. Bsngaswaxni Iyengar: I know it suits. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I again put it (to him that, when 1 send the requisite 
number of printed copies of notes on clauses, will he not undertake to supply 
those notes to the people from whom opinions are being invjted? I shall 
not be knowing exactly from w'hom opinions are being invited, otherwise I 
should myself puss these copies on (to them* But I would eisk my friend 
whether he would not render me that assistance. If he says, no, I shall just 
give a brief reply, and be done with it. 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: Sir, I should prefer that the Honourable Member 
give a brief reply. 

Mr. K. 0. Kelkar: Well, I give up my right of reply, Sir. 

Mr. Preeident : The question is: 

"That the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon." 

The mo(tion was adopted. 


THE CEIMTNAL LAW EEPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
xnadan): Sir, 1 beg to move that the Bill to repeal and simend certain pro¬ 
visions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into consideratioi^. 

* As some of the Honourable Members of this House are new I should 
like Honourable Members to recall ithe histoiy of this measure. As far 
back, Sir, as 1920,1 you yourself as a Member of the late Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council moved for the repeal of the repressive laws and I am sorry 
to say that wjtH the support of the then non-o8&cial Men4»erB, Government 
opposed that mo(tion and it was thrown out. ' 
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Hr. FTMldant; Was 1 a Member then? 

Sir HAli Singh Oour: 1 hnd that, Sir, from the reference to yourself 
in the proceedings of the Council of State of 1921 at page 69. Then again,* 
Sir, on the 14th of February, 1021, the Honourable Mr. Sastri moved thef 
following Eesolutlon which was passed unanimously by the Council c£ 
State. I wish to give the ipaiitaima verba of that Resolution and 1 shall 
quote two sentences from the speech of the then Home Member and I 
hope, Sir, that the sentiments tluToin eonveyc'd would be ri'ciprocated hy 
the present incumbent of that high office. In the Council of State the- 
Honourable Mr. Sastrj moved as follows: 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
be appointed at an eaily date to examine the iej)iessive laws now on the Statute- 
book and report whether all or .iny of them should l>e repealed, and, in oases wheie 
repeal is not desirable, whether the laws in question should be amended, and if 
so how.” 

Well, Sir, the Honouraldo Mr. Sastri referred onlv to five repressive 
laws which you will find set out at page T'H of the Council of State 
Debaters for 1921. And n^w I shall give you the words of the then Hon¬ 
ourable the Home Member. He said: 

“I am sure tliat the piestige of the Goveinment will not be weakened but enhanc¬ 
ed by acting in <(»in(»iianec Nsith public demands and meetings with the wishes of 
the general public.” 

Infused with that spirit he gave the liist(>r\ of a similar inoMon which was 
moved—I rend from pagt' 69 from the sjieech of the Honourable the Home 
/Meinb(T, He said: 

“ftir, I may say at once that there will be no opposition from the Government 
to this Resolution, subject to minor reservation.s, which I do not think will be of 
a character, save possibly m one lespect, to cause any appiehension to the Honourable 
Mover. T think one of the speakers here to day rather twitted the Government with 
having rejected or opposed a Re«'olution which was moved las't Near by the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Patel, on the same subject, but the reason for this is not far to seek. 
The Resolution at that time did not receive any support from non-official Members. 
Eight Members only voted foi it, and there w'as therefore every reason why Gov¬ 
ernment should not, in opposition to the wishes even of the non-official Members, 
undertake an inquiry such as is now contemplated.” 

Then, Sir, later on he siiggcft^ed the inclusion of several repr(‘RRive law’s 
including Act XIV of 1908. That >ou vc’ll find nt page 71 of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Council of State and in welcoming the Resolution 
the Honourable Sir William Vincent said that now the 
administration had changed, reforms had come and it was 
the bounden duty of Government to carry out the wishes of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, and that it would be the most effective reply 
that the Government could give to the critics of the reforms that the 
reforms are a sham and a delusion. That von will find at page 70. With 
the combined support of the Treasury Benches and of the non-official 
Members the Resolution, the terms of which I have read out, . was un¬ 
animously carried in i^he Council of Stato and th<* Government lost no tifne. 
Within two months of the passing of this Resolution in the Council of State, 
on the 2lBt March. 1921, thev appointed a representative Committee for 
.the purpose of giving effect to this Resolution. This Committee foAnu- 
lated a report which was published on the 2nd of September, 1921. I wish, 
Sir, to reiwi one or two extracts from this report for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing my okdm for asking this House to support mv motion. At page 
11 itiie .Committee said referring to the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
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and ('lie or two other measures with which we are not immediately con¬ 
cerned : 

“Many of us hope that it may be possible for tlie Governmout to undertake the 
necessary legislation during the ensuing Delhi session.” 

Th's report is dated 2ih1 Seplenibor, 1921, and when we signe^d that 
report we had placed or record th“ desirability of introducing a measure 
during the next Delhi Scssi n for the purpose of yviping ouit of the Statdte- 
book the laws which w(* considc'red to b(' obnoxious to the liberties of the 
people. The Oovernnu nt of Iiidia in (heir Ih^solution, dated the 19th 
September. 1921, .‘Kuu'pted en bloc the recommendations of the Itepros- 
•ftive Laws rommlttn^ I read to \oii. Sir, a pertinent passage from the 
Home Department Notification the da^e of which I have given you: 

“The r»o\ein()i Gdieial m rouncil has considered the report and has decided to 
accept the lecommendations made liy the Committee Steps will be taken as 
soon as may lie to intioduce legislation to give effect to them.” 

Well, Sir, we w^aitod, and waited w'lth considerable jiatience for the fulfil¬ 
ment of that promise w'hich the (government had conveyed in the Hesolu- 
tion (to which I have adverted, and when we found that the Government 
had, perhaps unwittingly, forgotten the promise and the assurance w'hich 
underlay the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, the acceptance 
of which they had notified, one of us moved a Resolution in th’s Htxise 
wh*ch was carried bv an overwhelming majori,ty in favour of the repeal of 
repressive laws. This Resolution is dated 20th March, 1924 We again 
waited for the Government to take act on, hut as the Government would 
not take* action, we introduced a Bill for the repeal of Par* TI of the 
Criminal Lnw' Amendment Act and it w’as carried in this House by the 
telling majority of 71 39 on the 23rd of Beptomber, 1924- 

Well, Sir, you yourself had a Bill for the repeal of these repressive laws, 
W'liich was passi‘d h} this House on the 19th of March, 1925, by the same 
majority, 71 versvs 40 I wish to give these facts to the House for the 
purpose of show'ing hoy\ strong the feeling in this House was against the 
retention of these ropressiv(‘ law^s on the R*atute-hook of this country, and 
I wnah to point out tin assurance given by the Home Member in the 
opening spet'ch in the’ Cnuneil of State that with i*he advent of the Reforms 
it was the hounden duty of the Government to carry the representatives 
of the people with them But what was the fate of these two combined 
Bills which had been passed h\ the people’s representatives in this House? 
Thev went to what is cuphemistieallv described as “another place” and 
there with the opposition of the (iovernment both these Bills w'ere thrown 
« out on the 23rd of February, 1925, and the 13th of September, 1925 Well, 
Sir, we are not m the slightest degree daunted by the aotion w’hioh the 
Government choose to take or the opposition which it may evoke in an¬ 
other place We are determined to see that t^he promise that we made 
to the people in our report on the repressive laws, the resolutions which 
have been passed in this House, the Bills which have been passed in this 
House, are once more placed before this new Legislature, so that it may 
hafe a fhanco of expressing its views upon the subject of these repres¬ 
sive laws Sir, (711 the last occasion when I had the honour of moving 
for the repeal of Pa^t TT of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Honour 
able Members on both sides of the House said “Oh, laws are re¬ 
quired for the preser\’ation of peace and order” and one xidigaftiated, 
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In fact two of the nominated Members of the House, no less distinguished 
than many occupants of the Treasury Bencljt‘s, 1 refer to Sir Chimanlul 
Setalvad and j^he Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Ai\er, both said they did 
not like these laws, Part TI of the Criminal Law Amendment Act gave the 
ordinary judicial tribunals no ]) 0 ^^cr '\\hate\ev, and tliorcupnn the Hon¬ 
ourable the Home Member repl.ving to the debate said tha6 so far as clause 
(b) of section 15 of Part 11 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was con¬ 
cerned, he had not had t^me to considtT wlvii action dionld be taken there¬ 
upon; and if vou read i^he speech as a uhole he said, as 1 have no doubt 
he will repeat it to-dav, that hr* was a staunch opponent of all repressive 
laws. Now, Sir, the most olmoxious provision in Part II of the ('r’minal 
Law Amendment Act is clause' (h) of section 15 Let me rend it to die 
House. It says: 

“Unlawful association means uii •*s'oriatuni which 1ms been dorlarcd to be un 
lawful i)y the Local Govemiiient undoi the poweis heiem conferred.*' 

In other words, Local Govemmcnis are empowered and entitled to declare 
4 p.M. any association as an unlawful nssoci’ition. But that is nat 
all If the Jjoc.i1 Govemmeiits had the power merely lo declare an asso¬ 
ciation unlawful and the association or the member'^ concerned could take 
their grievances to the High Couif, there would have been some salutary 
check, blit the Act jirovides for no cheek whatever. There is no judicial 
supervision over the acts of the E\(‘cutive, except in one respect. They 
are handmaids of the Executive. If an association hius been declared un¬ 
lawful and a member continues i^o be a member of that association, they 
immediately tie him hand and foot and take him to the ordinary estab¬ 
lished Tribunals who have no option but to pass a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment upon this so-called delinquent What country in t^he world would 
subordinate the judiciary to the executive to the extent it has been by 
Part II of this Act? Sir, I quoted on i+he last occasion from the judg¬ 
ment of one of the most distinguished Chief Justices who had adorned the 
Bench in Calcutta; it was pointed out that ithe judicial tribunals in this 
country have no power whatever to examine whether the accused is or is 
not a member of an unlawful association, or what is more, whether the 
association- itself is or is not unlawful That fact is settled once for all 
by the Executive All that the criminal courts are entitled to do is to 
award the punishment T wish to ask all Honourable Members in this 
House, I wish to ask the Honourable Members on ^he opposite Benches, 
do they regard this as a piece of British instice that the executive should 
di'cide that members of the association are members of an unlawful asso¬ 
ciation and hand them over for punishment to the criminal courts? That, 
Hir, is the most objectionable feature of Part II of the Criminal T^aw 
Amendment Act, with the result that the nominated non-offieinl Members 
of Government all voted, or nlmosi all voted on oiir side I find before 
me in tho division list the Honourable Sir Sivaswamy Ai\er eonlrihuiinc' 
to the majority of 71 vet8V8 39 by which my motion was carried in this 
House. I wish fherefore to point out once more to this House that it is 
the bouhden duty of every Member, elected or nominated, to support this 
motion in i^he interests of liberty and for the liberation of the people of 
thm country. Now, Sir that is mv first point 

My a^cond point is that I have provided under Part IT for a right of 
appeal and that constitutes section 16-A of the second part of the Criminal 
Xaw Act. 
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There ie a third point with which 1 am concerned. 1?hat is clause 4 
my Bill. Let me very briefly explain to Honourable Members the reasons^ 
which have prompted me in dratting clause 4 of my Bill. When the ques¬ 
tion about the repeal of repressive laws was under discussion in this House 
several Honourable Members on the opposite side stated, “You want whole¬ 
sale repeal of these repressive laws. What becomes of these frontier tribes• 
and lawless marauders who will come from the Passes into India and of 
the Bolsheviks who will carry on their nefarious propaganda? Do you not. 
wish to give the Executive any power at all?“ That was a most poignant 
objection to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws; and feeling that 
there was a point in that objection, I have merely protected by the addi¬ 
tion of the words which you find in clause 4 only British, subjects and 
placed them under the habeas corpus section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

The net result therefore of my Bill is that I have cut out clause (5) of 
section 15 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendmnet Act. I have given 
a right ol appeal to every person who is affected under Part II; and last 
of all, Sir, 1 have left intact the power of the Executive so far as non- 
British subjects are concerned and merely extended the protection of 
the habeas corpus provision of the Code of Criminal Procedure to British 
subjects. I submit, Sir, I have been as fair as it is possible for anybody 
to be in meeting jill the possible objections that the Government could 
reasonably take to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws, and I, Sir. 
feel confident that the Honourable the Home Member will recognise how 
my present Bill has been diluted from its predecessors which wanted the 
wholesale repeal of the repressive laws; and while I do not by my Bill 
desire the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws, I at the same time 
desire that such safeguards that every British subject Has a right to ex¬ 
pect in this country should be inserted for the purpose of protecting their 
lives and liberties. Sir, I am confident that if this House goes to a division 
I shall hfive at my back the same solid support which I received from the 
previous Assembly, and J ask the Honourable Members who adorn the* 
nominated seats of this Hou^^e, that following the good example of their 
predecessors, they will also follow me to the same lobby. 

Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. H. TonkinBon (Burma: Nominated Official): Sir, in speaking onr 
the present motion I desire to confine my remarks to two points. In the* 
first place. Sir, this Bill contains two quite distinct proposals. On the 
one hand It proposes to amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, and on the other hand it proposes to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure of 1898. 

Now I quite admit that it may be appropriate in certain cases by one 
measure to amend two separate enactments on our Statute-book. Such* 
oiAses will arise if the one proposal is really subsidiary to the other proposal, 
or if the proposal to amend the second law is really substantially connected 
with the proposal to amend the first law. There must. Sir, be some nexus, 
sopie connecting principle. In the present case, I submit, fhere is no con¬ 
nection at all. My Honourable and learned friend has in fact scarcely 
attempted to juatih^^the oombination of these two proposals in tjis Bill. 
The only hint which I can gather of his reasons for combining the two 
proposals is his reference to the recommendations of the Bepresttve Laws 
Committee. It is true that that Committee did refer to tba HraliBn Cpmutal 
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Law Amendment Act. That Committee did also refer to Bengal BrCgula- 
tion 111 of 1818, which of course is connected with the proposal in this 
Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. But, Sir, the Committee 
did not make the proposals in this Bill. If they had done so, I should have 
admitted that that would have given the connecting principle which might^ 
perhaps have justified the combination of these two proposals in one Bill. 
As a matter of fact the Committee proposed that the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act should be retainea at present and in regard to Bengal 
Eegulation III of 1818 they proposed that it should be amended. 

No justification, therefore, for the combination of these two proposals 
in this Bill can be based on this ground. The addition of the proposal 
to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure to the proposal to amend the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is, I submit, a pernicious example of 
tiicking and should be severely condeuiiied on (hat ground. I take it, Sir, 
that it is not necessary for me now to elaborate the objection to any tacking’ 
of the character included in thi'’ Bill. The objection is substantially the 
objection to anything that may operate to prtwenl the efficient discharge 
by this House of its important functions in regard to legislation, and on 
that ground T hojic that I he House will always object to any tucking of the 
character exhibited by tins Bill 8uch tacking cun, Sir, on!\ operate to 
prevent the proper discussion of the dislinct proposals vvhieb an includ(‘d in 
the Bill. 

1 will oay no more, therefore, in regard to the proposed amendment of 
the Code ot Criminal Ihrocedure which is the amendment which has been 
tacked on to the main part of the Bill. I will confine my remarks to the 
amendments of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. That is, I turn to my 
second point. 

Under sub-order (1) ol Standing Order 39, we may at the present junc¬ 
ture discuss the details of the Bill in order lo explain its principle. Follow¬ 
ing that provision I propose to discuss the details of this } xrt of the Bill in' 
oi5er to show, if I can do so, that it practically contains no principle at all, 
that it is practically njeaningless. My Honourable and learned friend 
has told us at some length as to w'hat he considers this Bill means. I have 
no doubt that his remarks have been of great interest to Honourable Mem¬ 
bers, but my Honourable friend fully realises that should this Bill ever 
become law, no court would pay any regard to his remarks in this place if 
they had to interpret its provisions. In the same way I propose to ask 
the House to disregard entirely what my Honourable friend has said as to* 
what he thinks the Bill means and to turn to the Bill itself. 

Now, Sir, in the first place, we have clause 2 of the Bill. This clause 
proposes to repeal sub-clause (6) of clause 2 of section 15 of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. Clause (2) of section 15 of that 
Act defines what an unlawful association means for the purposes of that% 
Act. In the first place it provides by sub-clause (a) that an unlawful*i 
association shall mean an association which ei^courages or aids*^ persons 
to commit acts of violence or intimidation, or the members of which actually 
commit such acts. That sub-clause my Honourable friend does not propose* 
to touch. The next sub-clause, sub-clause (5), is to the effect that an tsii- 
lawful association shall mean any association which has been declared to 
be unlawful by the Local ^Government by the powers hereby conferred orr 
them. That is the sub-clause which my Bbnourable friend proposes tcr< 
delete. Now, Sir, what will be the effect of deleting that sub-clause ? la- 
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* order to appreciate this 1 ask Honourable Members to refer to section 10 
of the Act. That section runs as follows: 

*Tf the Local Government is of opinion that any association interferes or ha^ 
for its object interference with the administration of the law or with the administra¬ 
tion of law and order, or is a darifi^er to the public peace, the Local Government may 
by notitication in the official gazette declare such association to be unlawful.” 

Now, what would be the effect of section 16 if we have, as proposed in 
clause 2 of this Bill, deleted sub-clause (b) of clause (2) of section 15 of the 
Act? The Local (loverninent will still be able to declare its opinion that 
a certain body is an unlawful association. That opinion. Sir, will, however, 
merely be a pious opinion of the Ijocal Government, it will have no other 

• efiect. Further the opinion of the Local Government would be directed to¬ 
wards the jjoints indicated in section 16 as to whether the association has 
fpr its obj(‘ct interference with the administration of the law and so on. 

'These purposes, Sir, are distinct from the purposes which are at present 
included in uh-clause (a) of section 15 and which will be the only purposes 
which will constitute an unlawful association if the Act is amended as pro¬ 
posed in this Bill. The only effoet therefore of clause 2 of the pnsent 
Bih will be to render ineffective a section in the Act which my Honourable 
friend does not propose to touch. 

The onl\ other clause. Sir, in this part of the Bill, which deals with 
the Criminal Law Anumdinent Act is clause 3, which propose to 
insert a section in the Criminal Law Amendment Act after section 16. 
All Honourable Members have the Bill before them and it is unnecessary 
for me, 1 take it, to read out the provisions of proposed section 16A. It 
will be seen, however, that that section refers to a person deeming him¬ 
self aggrieved by an order of the Governor General in Council, and of 
coursb the proposed section absolutely depends upon that provision. Now 
in the Criminal Law Amendment Act as it stands at present there is no 
provisicMi at all for any order by the Governor General in Council. There 
will be no such })rovision if the Act is amended as proposed in this Bill. 
I submit therefore that this clause is totally meaningless and ineff(*etive. 

On these two grounds, on the ground, in the first place, of the perni¬ 
cious tacking and on the ground, in the second place, of the total w'unt 
of meaning in the provisions in regard to the amendment of the Criminal 
Law’ Amendment Act, T suggest the only course open to my Honourable 
and learned friend is to withdraw this Bill and to proceed no further with 
it. T suggest, Sir, that he should then, in that inner chamber in which 
he eonccyts these measures with which from time to time he endeavours 
to enrich our proceedings and with that leisure which drafting really 
requires, prepare two separate Bills which will really effect what 
he desires to effect, w^hatevor that may be, and should intro- 
duee them. That is of course if he does desire to proceed at all with 
those proposals. 

Hr. M. E. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
rise to support the motion of mv Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
In*doing so, T shall be verv brief in inv remarks. Of the tw’o points which 
have been rf\ised bv the Honourable Member who spoke last, T will deal 
with the first verv brieflv. Tn his speech he adrhitted that there are occa- 
-sions when one amending Act may take note of tw^o different pieces of 
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legislation, provided, and 1 mixy accept tiie principle, that there is some 
nexus between the pieces of legislation which are sought to be amended 
by the same Act. I submit, Sir, that even accepting for the moment that 
principle as the right one, there is such nexus between the two Acts which 
are sought to be amended by this Bill. What Dr. Gour proposes to do, 
Sir, is to remove from the Statute-book the last traces of repressive laws, 
which were passed at one time in our previous histoiw. Ho has already 
succeeded in doing a part of his work. By this Bill lie proposes to do 
what has so far been left undone. If my Honourable friends look a1 the 
scheme of this Bill, they will find that the first part of it, ^^bich deals 
with the amendment of the Indian Oiminul Law Amendnu'nl Act of 
1908, is quite of a piece with the second part, which ref its to a certain 
section of the Criminal Procedure Cod<', dialing wnlh other repre'»siyc laws 
Both the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1008 and the other pieces of 
legislation referred to in section "191 of the Criminal Procedure Code fall 
under the category of “repressive laws”, and the Bill proposes tD deal 
with them. That is the nexu® bt iwcen the tw’o diffiTcnt pieces of legis¬ 
lation which arc sought to be dealt with in this comprehensive Bill. To 
make mv mi'aning clear, T shall nsk ihi' attention of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber who spoke last to these Acts and Eegiilations which are dealt with 
in the last clause of section 401 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The clause reads as follows: 

“Nothinf' in this section applies to persons detained under the Bengal State 
Prisoners Regulation, 1818, the Madras Regulation II of 1819, the Bombay &gulation 
XXV of 1827, or the State Prisoners Act, 1850, or the State Prisoners Act, 1868.” 

All these pieces of legislation fall under the common descriptive title of 
repressive laws. The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 falls under 
the same category, and I submit, Sir, that even accepting the principle 
stated by the Honourable Member this is a perfectly sensible way of 
securing amendments. I submit, Sir, the pieces of legislation sought to 
be amended by this Statute are all related to one another because, from the 
Indian point of view, they all partake of the nature of “repressive laws”, 
and they were all dealt with. Dr. Gour tells me, by the llepressive Law’s 
‘Committee. 

Then coming to the merits of the Bill T will first deal wdth what 
Dr. Gour proposes to secure by clause 2 of his Bill. On that point, my 
submission to this House is this, that whatever may have been the atmos¬ 
phere in the year 1908, w’hen the Criminal Law’ Amendment Act was 
passed, that atmosphere was very different from the one under which w^e 
are living now. TOiatever justification there may or may not have been 
then, for giving to the Local Government an absolute power to determine 
the vital question w^hether a particular association was unlawful or not, 
the question before us now is w^hether the circumstances of the present 
times require that such an arbitratarv power should continue to reside in 
the Local Governments now, or whether it would* not bo better to let this 
power reside in the highest judicial tribunal of the province. That powder 
w’as taken away from the High Court by means of this legislation of 1908 
and it was vested in the Local Government to be exercised absolutely and 
arbitr^ly. I will not for the present go into the wisdom of doing this 
in the 1908. That is a question w’e mav not trouble ourselves about 
this debate. But the Honourable Members must address their minds 
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now to this question whether in 1927, situated as we are now, there If 
any necessity for continuing? this arbitrary power in the hands Locafl 
Governments. Is it not better and safer to let the High Court once more 
enjoy the power of determining these questions oi^*fact; that it should ask 
the police to produce satisfactory evidence in support of their view that 
a pedicular association is unlawful, and then let such evidence be* sTib- 
mitted to open cross-examination in court—that one test which modem 
society accepts as satisfactory for distinguishing between truth and un¬ 
truth? Are present times such that the abnormd state of things permitted 
by the Act of 1908 should be allowed to continue any longer? If I were 
one of those occupying the Government Benches, Sir, I would have will¬ 
ingly come forward and said that the times having altered this Govern¬ 
ment ore quite willing that the Local Governments should part with this 
power now in the vear 1927 But apparently Government do not admit 
things as readily as Members on this side of the House do. In any event 
the question now is—and that is the only question for the House to 
decide—whether there is any justification in 1927 for giving this power to 
the Local Governments. My answer is a most emphatic ‘^No T will sav, 
Sir, what is a fact that Local Governments have very often to act, in 
such important matters, upon incomplete and prejudiced material collected 
often by ignorant incompetent and prejudiced persons which cannot stand 
open semtinv of legal tribunals Very often Government have to act on 
reports gathered from auarters which are tainted, prejudiced, partial, and 
incomplete. T do not wish to use strong language, but there is no doubt 
that this is so What after all is the method, the channel or avenue by which 
Government obtain the infomiation which Vnable them to declare a parti¬ 
cular association to bo unlawful ? Very often it is the subordinate police offi¬ 
cer. Now the subordinate police officer is a very estimable person—T do not 
wish to speak against him at the present moment—but there is no doubt 
that this method of accepting his unchallenged version can never be likened, 
if the desire is to find out the truth, to the method which all civilised com¬ 
munities have accepted of having the truth of such versions tested and 
determined bv cross-examination in broad daylight before the highest judi¬ 
cial tribunal of the land Therefore, Sir, T submit that Dr Gourds plea 
is a verv modest one. Some of us would have liked to go further than; 
he proposes He only asks that this power i^hould be taken away from 
the Local Government and the question should be tested and judged in 
its natural and normal manner, namelv, by the highest tribunal in the- 
province and by the aid of adverse cross-examination. 

Coming to the next question, namely, the right of appeal to the High 
Court, I congratulate Dr. Gour on the wisdom of his proposal. As I said 
in a previous speech of mine dealing with the Civil Procedure Code Amend¬ 
ment Bill (section 115), these are not the days when the powers of the 
High Court should be curtailed. I think. Sir, that in every important 
case, specially in a criminal matter, the time has not yet come in India, 
whatever mav be the circumstances in other civilised countries, when the* 
High Court should be debarred from going into these questions in appeal. 
T am aware of the principle known to civilized jurisprudence, especially 
that of the British people, that the right of appeal should stop at a certain 
stagf, and not, as In civil matters, proceed to the very end. But I doubt 
fhe xrisdom of applying that principle to a country like India. Ex 
hypotKeBi, an Act like that of 1908 will be applied only under stress erf 
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^^l^oal oontiiigeij^oies. Very often on such oocasions passions arise, pre< 
judices show themselves; the mind of officials is otten clouded and they 
i)eli#Ye that the preservation of law and order has to be given a \^ger 
place flhan the finding out of truth or the punishment of the truly guilty. 

On such occasions the turbulence of the moment often affects the norm^ 
propensities even of onltured men, ordinarily balanced and self-controlled. 

It is therefore alt the more necessary' that, under such circumstances, the 
ultimate power of discovering) the truth should be reposed in the High 
Court and not in the Local Government which is after all a group of 
executive officials. If this Act ^vere intended for the normal working of 
human society, possibly tne danger I have mentioned above would not 
be so great; but having regard to the fact—and it has been admitted by 
the Government time after time—that this Act is intended only for abnor¬ 
mal occasions, I submit, Sir, that the need of looking into the matter in 
the calm, dispassionate and detached atmosphere of a High Court is 
greater than on ordinary occasions. 

Coming to the last clause, Sir, it is an obvious principle of the Habeai 
Corpus doctrine and it is applied in many branches of legal jurisprudence, 
that the King cannot put his powers of summary punishment into force 
against his own subjects. The lawyers on the other side of the House 
will, I am sure, recognise .that this is a principle which governs all actions 
•of the Sovereign power w’hioh are called acts of State. No King can exercise 
this power against his ow'n subjects, for the simple reason that no subject 
can sue the Sovereign for such injury. This principle has been recog¬ 
nised by British law in respect of the Habeas Corpus Act; and it is only 
in the Indian analogue of that law that the principle does not find a 
place. What Dr. Gour now proposes to do is to reproduce the same 
principle in Indian Law. The Government have from time to time given 
assurances, to which the Honourable Mover referred, that this summar}' 
and drastic power was necessary specially for dealing with people who 
come across the Frontier,—Bolsheviks and people of thui description, t.r., 
people other than Britisli subjects. Dr. Gour takes the Government at 
their word and says “ Very well, if that is so, take the case of British 
subjects out of this section and make your intention clear by specific and 
adequate phraseology I submit. Sir, that this is a very modest and 
sound demand of Dr. Gour, and ought to be conceded. On these grounds. 
Sir, I support this motion. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras Cfty: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I also support the Bill which has been moved by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour in his elaborate speech and which has been supported by Mr. Jayakar 
in his admirable and eloquent speech. I do not propose therefore to detain 
the House except by referring to a few aspects. I think the Honourable 
Member who spoke on the Government side spoke as if Ihere was some 
unwritten law, some rule of legislative drafting, which required that a 
Bill for the revision or repeal of two or three enactments should not be 
.contained in one Bill but the repeal of several enactments should be 
brought up by several Bills. We all know that comprehensive repeals 
Md amendments have been undertaken of enactments both in England 
.and in India in one single measure, absolutely unrelated enactments being 
repealed or amended by one single measure time and again. Only if in 
the cas^' of some of the more important repressive laws you bring in a 
Bill like the one before the House, it shocks, shall we say, the artistic 
soul of the legal draftsman and he appeals to some unknown fundamental 
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principle of the ccnstituticm or of this legislative body. It is 
really to urge that as an objection against a Bill of this vital nature deUding 
with a broadly human question and with the fundegnental tight!# of the 
subject. In a matter like this concerning a seriousi^biect it is an absurd 
argument, a grotesque argument to bring up th^vSir Hari Singh Gomr 
has brought in a repeal of two repressive enactments tog^^her and say that 
therefore the Government feel unable to accept. “ Vou bring in a different 
Bill or you better withdraw I ’ ’ And Sir Hari Singh is referred to the other 
Chamber and admirable advice is offered to him, \vhich I hope the Honour¬ 
able Mover of this Bill will never accept. 


iSir, coming to the Bill itself, I have n( t the slightest doubt the House 
must realise that it is its duty time and again to pass a Bill repealing 
repressive laws whatever its fate may be in the other Council or whatever 
its fate may be at the hands of the highest authority under the Constitu¬ 
tion. The House must realize its duty if it is to be a popular body, if 
it is to be true to its new traditions and if it is to assume, as we have 
been asked to assume on the highest authority, even greater responsibility 
than is expressed in the Statute. If we arv tacitly to assume that respon¬ 
sibility we must assume it here and now, and that binds us to pass the 
modification of the Criminal Procedure Code and Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which Dr. Gour requires us to make. I do not think that this repeal 
of repressive measures which he has brought forward is a comprehensive 
one or is even an adequate one. I have got my own grievance against 
him and I dare say many other Members have ?ot theirs; but we shall 
Bee whether even though this is such a moderate request from our point 
of view the Government do not strain at this gnat I I am sure tliey will 
strain at it and I am sure they will oppose it and I am sure they will 
divide the House instead of accepting this very modest, very unambitious 
and very ordinary document which Dr. Gour presents to tlie Government 


Now, so far as section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code is concerned, 
is there any difference between England and India, between the conditions 
of this country and the conditions of any other country? If after nearly 
two centuries of British rule in India it is to be said that India is not 
fit to have a habeas corpus law exactly as in England, is it not a tragedy ? 
Is that not the strongest and the severest condemnation, an unqualified 
condemnation upon this Government that they propose, not in connection 
with non-regulation provinces, but in connection with regulation provinces, 
to guard against the wholesome provisions of section 492, by putting in 
this rider that nothing in this section applies to persons detained under 
these State Prisoners Kogulations and Acts? It is perfectly plain that 
the time has come for the Gorvemment to realise their duty, if Govern¬ 
ment really think that Members on this side of the House are men with 
whom they want to co-operate. But we know otherwise; we have seen 
to-day that the Government are obstructive in their methods, and are 
pursuing their policy of non-co-operation. Let them pursue their policy of 
obstruction and non-co-operation; but so far as we are concerned, our duty 
is plain, to bring in such Bills time and again and by a majority of votes 
of Members of this House to get these Bills passed, and leave it to be 
judged by the people of this country. Our duty is plain, whatever tiie 
fate of this Bill may^be. 

Now, referring to section 491, what is it that Dr. Gour seeks to repeal? 
He wants to insert, after the words in sub-section (5) of section 491 
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y Nothing in this section applies to persons ”, the words ” other than 
Bmish subjects It is ^lain that on a lair reading of the old Begulations 
they were intended for quite a different purpose, to be used in another 
atmosiphere, for foreigfners and such like people. But whatever that may 
be, this House hda g^ a right now to say what is our object \o-day. We 
want that men who detained under these Begulations should have the 
right of moving tfaa^fiij^h Court for this habeas corpus. 

Now, the first clause of this section says: 

“Any High Court may, whenever it thinks fit, direct that a person within the 
limits of its appellate criminal jurisdiction be brought up before the Court to be 
dealt with according to law.'’ 

That comprehensive provision is necessary, 1 submit, for this simple reason, 
that even in the Bengal Begulation lU of 1818 in section 2 (1) it is 
stated: 

“When the rea.sons stated in the preamble of the regulation may seem to the 
Governor General in Council to rcomie tli d an individual should be placed under 
j>ersonal restraint without any imniediate view to ulterior proceedings of a judicial 
nature.” 

The object of that Regulation was undoubtedly not that there should be 
n ) judicial proceedings at any lime, but that there might be no immediate 
judicial proceedings; the Government would w’ant as usual some Time to 
colkct their evideu<‘<'. Mr. Jayakar has referred in his flawless language 
to those things and if I refer to them 1 must perhaps use more awkward 
and more offensive language in dealing with the nudliods whicli are adopted 
hv the Government (An Honourable Member: ” Why offensive?”) 1 am 
sjieakiiig m a moderaU* Housi* Those words in the section ” without any 
immediate view to ulterior proceedings of a judicial nature ” do suggest 
that these persons against w’hom lor reasons of State the Governor General 
sees fit to issue a warrant of commitment, are fiersons who are enTitled 
to the benefit of a ludicial investigation at somi* suhsequemt stage. There¬ 
fore, 1 say that the habeas eorpus pro\ision in ^he C iminai Procedure 
(’ode musi bo made applicable to tlic’m, and they must he brought up to 
be tried in the ordinary w^ay by courts of law if there is any charge against 
them The idea was not that there should be no charges framed against* 
them at any time, but that They may have to be arrested without any 
charge at the time of arrest. I am not justifying even that; I am not 
saying anything on thaT Ix'cause my whole soul rebels against that kind 
of thing. I am sure it will be said on the other side that the natural 
instincts of the English are dead against it, but of course we know thaT 
those instincts have accustomed themselves to the retention of these 
and similar repressive measures for a century and to the way in which 
repressive legislation in this country has been administered. But putting 
aside instincts on one side or the other, it is obvious that the provision 
which Br. Gour seeks to insert in sub-secTion (3) of section 491 is the 
minimum provision and the minimum safeguard. Speaking for ourselves, 
of course we want the repeal of this Bengal Prisoners Begulation and the 
others; I should say that it is not sufficient that a power should be given 
to The High Court to interfere in these matters. But Dr. Gour, with 
every desire to accommodate what may be regarded from his point of view 
as the just and reasonable demands of the Government, has put in this 
concession; and whatever my own personal view may be, I must help him 
as much as I can in so far as it enlarges the freedom of the individual. 

It may be said perhaps that these Begulations were really enacted for 
a different purpose. But by making this saving in section 491 the Indian 
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Legislature has authoritatively laid down that but for this saving in 
'sul^ection (3) those Begulations would be no protection whatever to the 
jailors or otner officials who may have custody those prisonesi under 
those Begulations, and they would be bound to ohM^eti order of the High 
Court to bring up the body of the prisoner court to be de^t 

with according to law. Therefore, by inti»duoii?tffl|i|^ in the Code 
the Indian Lemslature has accepted the view th^t it is* to be treated as an 
•.exception to the ordinary law, and there is no reason now why this excep- 
‘ tion to the ordinary law should be retained. 

Coming now to the other part of it, considerable criticism was offered 
But BO far as I can understand Dr Gout’s proposal, it is a limited one; 
his proposal is not to get rid of the whole of Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act He wants to give the Government power to declare 
^rtain associations to be unlawful. He does not want magistrates to go 
'into the question whether associations do encourage or aid persons to 
commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which the members habitually 
commit such acts. Therefore, even if sub-section {2) of section 16 is cut 
out as he proposes, it will not really affect the power of the Government 
to declare associations unlawful because section 16 gives the Local Govern¬ 
ment power by notification to declare as unlawful such associations as it 
considers to be unlawful. I think that is the reason why Dr. Gour did 
want to omit the first part of sub-section (2), namely, the part which refers 
to associations which encourage or aid persons to commit acts of violence 
or intimidation or of which the members habitually commit such acts 
The second part of the sub-section equally becomes unnecessary. It runs 
as follows: 

** which has been declared to be unlawful by the Local Government under the 
powers hereby conferred.** 

And as section 16 is retained it is really idle to repeat that as a definition 
clause, and therefore I take it that Dr Gour has removed it. There is, 
however, a technical correction which may be made in the Bill: 16-A ” 
put in by Dr. Gour should be, more scientifically speaking, “ 17-A ” 
because it refers both to sections 16 and 17; but that does not affect any 
question before the House Again, he used the words “ Governor Genaral 
in Council ”, taking, I think, the Act as it was originally passed pnd 
ignoring the repealing Statute which substituted the words ” Local Gov¬ 
ernment ” for the words Governor General in Council it involves 
making a merely verbal amendment; it is not a question of substance; and 
at all times before passing*a Bill such amendments can and should be 
made, and there is the Council of State also. Therefore, Sir, I venture 
to submit that the objections whiek have been raised by Idr. Tonkinson 
are not really serious objections. If really the Government oppose it, let 
them oppose it on the merits; but let us know exactly what the objection 
is; let us know whether even to this very diluted, this very modest, this 
microsoopio reform which Sir Hari Singh Gi>ur wants to introd^e, the 
Government ^e opposed. Let us know what the objection is. %ere is 
,.110 use in saying that you should bring forward a scientific Bill. ^Dr. Gour 
does not enjoy the luxuries which the Government of India possess; he 
has not got dr^tsmen, secretaries and under-secretaries under him; he 
hw not a huge library at his disposal; he has none of those luxuries. He 
roan very well speak for himself, and I do not propose to enlarge upon that, 
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as tie may possibly disclaim my assistance. I shall therefore confine 
myself to my am case, which is, to put before this House plainly, its 
duty, as emphatically as my voice can reeich, to pass such a Bill as ttus, 
and to send it up eitliier to the Council of State for such action as it 'deems 
fit or to the Gove^^C^^^eneral in ("ouncii for such action as he thinkb fit. 
Our duty is plain, aiwm cannot be defaulting in our duty; we cannot be 
looking at Comma^^ttla tee^i-colons when a question like this is introduced. 
There is nothing intrinsically wrong about the amendment, there is nothing 
inartistic about it, nor am I able to sec any legal or technical flaws in this 
Bill except the n|S6d for the verbal amendment I have indicated. Just as 
people may divide them8el\05., lawyers and non-lawyers may divide them¬ 
selves, our draftsman rebels against another draftsman’s original concep¬ 
tion. But, Sir, I am \\illmg, as an humble Member of this House, to 
accept the draftsmanship of Sir Hari Singh Gour as suited to the require¬ 
ments of the situation, and T trust, with the verbal change I have pro¬ 
posed, all the Members on this side will be quite willing to support this 
measure. Therefore, Sir, with Llie exception of this chemge, I heartily 
support this Bill, and I would appeal to tlie Members of this I^ouse to 
vote solidly in favour of this Bill. 

Hr. T. Prakafuun. (East Godavari md West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I want to. 

Mr. President: VviJl the Honourable Member ask his own party men 
not to rise if th(* (^diair wants to accept closure? 

Hr. T. Frakasam: Ma\ I have your permission to say a few words. Sir? 

Hr. President: Yes. 

Hr. T. Prakaaam : Sir, this is a measure in which a very simple request 
has boon mado to this House. During the last few weeks I have been 
sitting here, 1 have been noticing even when questions relating to the 
liberties of person and property come up, there is no s dous thought or 
consideration given to such (juostions. Parliamentary traditions, no doubt, 
we are told, we are building up here. We might build up Parliamentary 
traditions, but at the same time we must also build up something of the 
power that belongs to that Parliament in this House. Now in the third 
clause of this Bill, what is proposed to be inserted after section 16 of the 
Act as it stands, is this: 

'‘16A. Any person deeming himself aggrieved by an order of the Qovemor General 
in Council, declaring such association to be unlawful, and any person convicted 
under the provisions of section 17 may appeal to the High Court on the ground 
that the declaration should never have been made.” 

Tliis is a request made to this House to give a right of appeal, whenever 
** the Governor General in Council ”, which, by this Bill, is substituted 
in place of ” the Local Government ”, declares an association unlawful 
without notice, without inquiry, and without evidence. When such an 
order is made, a person living in this country, a person who belongs to this 
countq^, should have a right of appeal to the highest court; he should have 
that c^eipientary liberty that is guaranteed by the Habeas CoTpus Act of 
the csountry to which most of the Members of the opposition belong. All 
t'hat is demanded in this clause is that that right should be extended ^to 
persons here. WeU, they laugh; they lie down; they stretch themselves, 
][pd then they say, ” What does it matter, you may spbak, we will laugh 
STho is the Governor General in Council refetred to here? Who 
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is the Governor General in Council that gives a warrant to arrest a 
person^ whose case has not been heard, who has not been given notice? 
,We 4&W who the Governor General in Council her^is so tar as we are 
concerned. It is the Honourable the Home Memkiii^^^at constitutes the 
Governor General in Council. If this Governor in Council gets 

some ix^ormatiem Itohl above or from across the seak oi; from somewhere 
in the jungles around tnis House, an order can go forth for the arrest of a 
p^oA, an order which curtails the liberty of a person. We are told that 
we c%i^iot ask for a right of appeal; we cannot challex^^is order. That 
is th^^^ntost extraordinary situation in which this counl^ Stands to-day. 
1 have never had any hope, Sir, that any measure that iSfght be passed into 
law for the people would really be put into practice in India. Specially 
after I heard from the lips of the Honourable the Home Member yesterday 
•on the question put hy Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru whether in future also 
there would be so much time taken for the separation of judicial from 
•executive functions, that it might possibly take 90 years. (An Honourable 
Member: ‘‘‘Gradually.”) I have not much hope thht any measure that 
might be passed by this House would really be put into practice. But as 
my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had told this House, whether tliis measure 
is passed or not, whether it is given effect to or not* we have come Here 
to stand face to face and to give you as much trouble as we possibly can 
until we get you to realise that you cannot have all your own way. 

Clause 4 says ‘ other than British subjects I am sorry, Sir, that the 
Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour thought it necessary to put it in this 
particqlarly mild form in the forlorn hope that the Honourable the Home 
Memlber and the Treasury Benches would back him up. No reasoning will 
Appeal to them. Why bhould we have surrendered in limiting it? Was 
not this a land of freedom? If it w^as not a land of freedom at any time, 
and even if it is to continue lo be a land of slaves under this British Gov- 
•emment, why should there be any restriction with regard to the application 
of the habeas corpus rule, with regard to the freedom of any person who 
might come into this land? What docs it matter whether he is a British 
subject or not? A subject who lives in the Hyderabad territory is not a 
British subject; a subject who lives in an Indian State is not a British 
subject. This clause means that they can have no remedy. I certainly wiy 
that we should not put such limitations. Thev talk of Bolsheviks; th^ 
talk of so many other persons that might come here from the heavens even 
in times when we are having civil aviation and military aviation. What 
is it that this Government has not got at its back to protect itself and to 
protect'person and property in India? What is it that they have not got 
to-day to give freedom to this land and to protect their own interests here? 

Other than British subjects ” is the clause sought to be introduced in 
the Bill with a view to limit protection only to them. I submit, Sir, that 
we should not have been parties to such a clause. But in the absence of 
any other amendment or in the absence of any other provision, 1 have to 
give my support to this measure as it is. 

* Let me tell you one word before 1 sit down, Sir. This CrinSnal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908 was passed nearly 19 years ago. We have been 
witotessing what he^ been going on in this country all these 19 years. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed then and so many 
repressiTe laws have been passed subsequently, all with the idea, with only 
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<me idea, of making them serve as a bulwark against dangerous pdiitieal 
ideas spreading. That is the real cause of all these repressive laws. It was 
not because there were not su£&cient laws on the Statute-book. It was not 
because there was m military or army, no force, no police, whiok they 
could put into the AM ^<1 secure the freedom of person and proj/erty. 
But I will ask the* ponourable the Home Member to think for himself to 
what extent they could have prevented the spreading of the dangerous 
idea during the last 19 j^ears. We have come her# to-day, after we have 
passed during the last six years through three different stages of our poli- 
ticed struggle. Now» we eire here. But we are outside also and you must 
realise that you have to vield to public opinion. I have been a student 
of constitutional law and constitutional history to some extent of my life 
and I believe in public opinion asserting itself and 1 believe in Englishmen 
realising what it would be if public opinion is discarded and trampled under 
foot for ever. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
fhe 16th Februazy, 1927. 
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The AsBemblyV met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the ClojpJc, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Proceditrb rboakding Answers to oral Questions. 

451. *Ehan Bahadur Haji Abdallah Haji Xasiin: (a) Are Government 
aware that the present procedure of answering interpellations orally is a 
source of inconvenience to Members who are desirous of asking supple¬ 
mentary questions? 

(b) Are Government prepared to follow the procedure of the Madras 
Legislative Council, v iuTe the questions and answers arc laid on the table 
half an hour before sitting? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer to both parts 
of the question is in the negative. 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Haji Kasim: A supplementary question, 
Sir. May 1 know, Sir, vhetlier the Members of this House can claim the 
same rights and privileges as those enjoyed by the Members of the House 
of Commons ? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, Sir, in this matter. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Is it not a fact, Sir, that 
Parliament meets after dusk to suit the convenience of the Members 
belonging to the different professions? 

(The Honourable Member repeated the queRtit)n at the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Muddiman s request.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether that 
arises out of this question, but I believe, Sir, that that is the case. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdae: Tf many Members of this House experi¬ 
ence inconvenience in asking supplementary questions when oral replies are 
given, have Government any objection to putting the replies on the table 
also in the morning? 

• .^|[hff^onoarable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have answered thatin my 
re^ly to pe first part of the question. 

ttl W^otamdaa Thakurdas : I thought that the reply from the Honour¬ 
able'^Comber to the first part of the question was “No’\ The question 
was: ‘‘Are Government aware that the present procedure of answering 
interpellations orally is a source of inconvenience to Members”. I under- 
the Honourable Member to say, ‘‘No ”. 
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Tbs BonoiiraVls tlf Alsxsadsr Mnddlman : 1 said “ No to both parts. 

Sir PurahoUmdaa Tlukiirdas: I see. 

Imperial Dairy Expert in Bakqalore. 

452. *lEr. 0. Dnraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that there is a 
Vdry expert of the Government of India employed in Bangalore? 

(b) If so, will Government state what the purpos^and functions of 
that officer are? 

(c) Have Government been receiving any reports of the work turned 
out by the Imperial dairy expert in Bangalore? 

(d) If so, do Government propose to lay on the table the latest annual 
report of that oflker? 

Mr. J. W. Bhors: (a) Yes. 

(b) The duties of the Imperial Dairy Expert are briefly (i) the control of 
the Government Cattle-breeding Farms and their dairy operations, (2) the 
supervision of dairy instruction, (3) experiment on and research into pro¬ 
blems connected with the establishment of a dairy industry on a commercial 
scale, and (4) generally to advise Local Governments, provincial officers 
and military dairy farms when so desired. He is also Secretary to the 
Central Bureau of Animal Husbandry at Bangalore. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The latest annual report of the Imperial Dairy Expert is contained 
in pages 110-128 of the Scientific lleports of the Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute, Pusa, for 1025-26, a copy of which is available in the Members 
Library. 

Mr. Mnkhtar Singh: Does not Government consider it to be a provincial 
subject ? 

Mr. J. W, Bhore: Does not Government consider what to be a pio- 
vincial subject. Sir? 

Mr. MukhUr Singh: The dairy industry? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yea, but I have pointed out that his work lies in 
research connected with the establishment of a dairy industry and llesearch 
is a central subject. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Is not research into dairy questions a matter of 
interest to Provincial Governments? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Provincial Governments are not precluded ImqpL under¬ 
taking research but it is also a central subject, Sir. 

Mr. 0. Bundiwamy Aiyangar: May I know, Sir, whether Local 
Governments arrange for dairy experts, it is not a duplication of^f^ctioni^ 
and unnecessary expenditp^ for the Imperial Government also io main* 
tain dairy experts in tUo^fi provinces? 

Mr. J. W. Bhora : We are not maintaining a dairy expert for any pmt^ 
oular province 
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Expenditure on Troops sent out op India. 

458. *llp. Oh R imn ZiiUt (a) Will Government state the number of 
Indian troops that hsm been recently sent out of India? 

(5) Will Government state whether all expenses relating to the despatch 
of such troops abroad have so far been borne by the Government of 
India? 

(c) Will Goven^pcient state under what authority and by whose order 
such expenditure iias been Incurred? 

Mr. G« M. Young : (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the press 
communiqud on the subject which was published on the 24th January. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given on the 31st 
January, to a short notice question put by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

(c) No expenditure from Indian revenues has been incurred. 

(Mr. Chainan Lall had changed his seat and taken a seat near the Gov¬ 
ernment Benches; therefore Mr. President called on Mr. Mukhtar Singh 
to put his question, No. 466.) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must be in his seat to put 
his questions. 

(Questions Nos. 454 and 455 after question No. 468.) 


CONTUIBUTIONS BY THE ImPERIAU (tOVERNMBNT TO THE PROVINCIAL 

Governments pok the Improvement of AoRKrLT’ RE and 
Industries. 

456. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statement showing the contributions of the lmj)erial Goveniment) 
to the diflPerent Provincial Governments for the improvement of (a) agricul¬ 
ture and (b) industries? 

Contributions by the Impbhial Government to the Provincial 
J^Govbrnments for the Improvement op Agriculture and 
“ Industries. 

457. '^Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the contributions given by the Imperial Government to the Provincial 
GoveinunentB for the improvement of agriculture and industries are 
marked out to be used for definite purposes? If so, will the Government 
be pleam^ to place on the table a statement of instructions given^ to the 
Loca4*Oivcsmments for the spending of such grants? 

ThelllltoonraUe Sir Basil flaekett: I propose to answer questions Nos.. 
456 4iicr457 together. No contributions are made by the Imperial Govern^ * 
'm^t to the different Provincial Governments for the improvement of 
agfwulture and industries. The other parts of the questions do not, there* 
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Position op Indians in Fiji. 

458. *Mr. 0* Bnraliwamy Aly&ng«r: (a) Is it a that the Govern¬ 
ment ot India refused to send an Indian deputation tQt£iji unless there was 
a guarantee that the position of Indian immigrants in Fiji was to be deemed 
as equid to that of all other subjects of His Majesty resident in Fiji? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Government of Fiji gave the required pledge 
as a condition precedent to the sending of a deputation from India? 

Hr. J. W. Bhore : Yes. 

Indian Population op Fiji. 

469. *Mr. 0. Dnraiswamy Aiyangar: Will Government be pleased to 
state the population of Indians in Fiji as compared with the Europeans? 
Is it a fact that the Indians now number 65,000 whereas the«Europeans 
and the other Whites number less than 5,000? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: According to the census taken in 1921 the Indian 
peculation in the Colony numbered 60,634 as against 3,878 Europeans. 
From the correspondence published in the Government of India Resolution 
No. 24-Ovcrseas, dated the 12th January, 1927, it will be seen that the 
Indian population is now estimated at 65,500. 

Number op Europe.vn and Indian Members op the Fiji Legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

460. ^Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that according to 
the present proposals there will be in future six elected and thirteen nomi¬ 
nated Europeans in the Fiji Legislative Council as against only three 
Indians? 

(b) Do the Government of India propose to pursue the cause of Indians 
until equality is secured? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The proposed constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council is explained in the published correspondence referred to. THrei 
seats will be provided for the elected representatives of the Indian cdto* 
munity and three seats for the Fijian representatives, while the numbd^ 
of European unofficial members will be reduced by one so that they may 
not have a majority over the Indian and Fijian representatives together. 

(b) The attitude of Government has been explained in my reply to Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singhs question No. 252. Their future action will depend 
upon tha course of events. 

Abolition of the Poll-tax in Fiji. 

461. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Have Government any infosma- 

tion as to the abolition of the poll-tax in Fiji? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: No, Sir. 

^ ^ Status of Indians in Fiji. 

462. *Mr. Q.,||H|iMswamy Aiyangar: Have Government any ixOiims^ 
tion regarding^;^fl/,following matters oonceming the status of In<fiaD|i 
liji: 

(a) of the municipal franchise so as to secure an adequate 

representation for Indians on municipal councils; 
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(b) Right of Indians to demand a jury of their own countrymen in 

criminfd trials or any jury at all; 

(c) Removal Hjf restrictions imposed on Indians by the Emip'ation 

Ordinance, the Education Ordinance, the Flogging Ordinance, 
the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Prison Ordinance en* 
forcing street and menial labour on Indian prisoners, etc.? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) The question will be examined by a local com¬ 
mittee on which the Indian community will be adequately represented. 

(b) and (c). These matters are still under correspondence. 

Cost op thk Indian Deputation oi Fiji. 

463. *Mr. 0. Duralswamy Alyangar: Will Government be pleased to 
state the cost of the Indian deputation to Fiji? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The allentinn of tlie Honourable Member is invited 
to the repU given b} me on the 27(h Januarv, ]92r), to part (r/) of Mr, 
Gnya Prasad Singh’s question No, 301. 


TiiAVLLiJNr; CiNmiA on the Great Indian Pfmnsila Railway. 

464 *Mr. M. S. Aney: 1 Will Government be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther the Railway Board has started or proposes to start any travelling 
cinema on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for showing a film dealing 
with “ Safetv-First '' matters as mentioned in the Indian Railways 
Report for 1925-26? 

2 Will Government be pleased to state the approximate estimates of 
the permanent and recurring expenditure which the BaiWray Board will 
have to incur on account of the proposed cinema scheme? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state what Company is entrusted 
\yith +he planning and preparation of the above film for Ihe Safety First 
Cinema? And at what cost? Whether tenders were invited from Indian 
companies ? 


4. Will Government be pleased to give in details the whole scheme for 
working the travelling cinema so as to be educative* to the staff on the 
Railways and the travelling public? 

f 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 A travelling cinema has been introduced on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and it is proposed to prepare a film 
on the subject of “ Safety First for exhibition on that cinema. 


2L jte cost of the cinema scheme is not yet known as the publicity 
sclfflme has not yet been fully settled, but the cos’t of altering and fitting 
out a (Vehicle as a cinema car on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
Rs.^|ltB84. • 

0 V 

B. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway has been entrusted with the 
fanning and preparation of the “ Safety First ** film The cost is not yet 
mown, but the films will be prepared by the Publicity Department of the 
weat Indian Peninsula Railway and no tenders have therefore been invited. 
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4. The Honourable Member is referred to page 78 of the Kailway Board's 
Keport on Indian lUtilways for 1925-26, Volume I. The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber must understand that the whole scheme is at' present experimental. 
Government are, however, of opinion that travelling cinemas are likely to 
prove of considerable value for educative and advertisement purposes, and 
with this object in view have decided to equip the remaining State-worked 
lines with travelling cinemas, which will use the films prepared by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

ArrOINTMEXT OF ExOINEEBS on short term COVENAI.TS P®R State 

Railways. 

46&. *Mr. M. 8. Aney: 1. Will Government be pleased to state if 
the Secretary of State has appointed any employes solely for the supervision 
of the construction of State-lines and capital works? 

2. If SO, will Government give the dates on which the appointments of 
-these officers were made and the amount of salaries and allowances which 
•each of these appointments carries? 

8. Will Government be pleased to state whether the Railway Board 
^represented to the Secretary of State at any time before the actual appoint¬ 
ments by him, the necessity of any such appointment? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state whether the question was 
•brought before the Central Advisory Council of the Railway Board for their 
opinion at any meeting before or after reference of the same to the Secre- 
-tary of State? And what opinion, if any, was given by the Central 
Advisory Council on the question? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) and (B). The Honourable Member is presum¬ 
ably referring to certain engineers whom it was found necessary to ask the 
High Commissioner for India to recruit on short term covenants in order to 
•get ahead with the large j)rogramme of new construction on which a com¬ 
mencement has now been made. These engineers will not, however, neees* 
sarily be employed solely on the supervision of new constructions or capital 
works. The Secretary of State was not addressed. 

(2) A statement giving the information desired is laid on the table. . 

(4) The Central Advisory Council was not consulted. 

a\owing the of Short Term JSnginerra aT^inted hy the High Comminioner 

for India for Indxttn State Mailwaga, 


No. 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
0 


C. E. Hunt 
A. B. Row, 

K. HmMiir. 

H W. 

L. W. Pstrirk 
K. J. Dumnt 


Name. 


Date of appomtiuent. 


Rate of pay. 


. ISth Febnury lOM 
. I IMb Febrauy 1926 
I 26 th Hmh 1926 . 

. 26 th Harcb 1926 . 

. 21 it January 1927 . 
. I 21 iit January 1927 . 
. lOih October 1926 . 
. 27 fh Beptember 1926 
. > 27 tb g^tember 1926 


Be. 



900 

990 

990 

500 

600 

800 
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4Siatmneiit »kom%^g th$ name* of Short Term Ensfxoeer* appo%nted hp the Bxph Commieeioner 
for India for Indian State Eaxlwaye —contd. 


Sexial 

JJo. 

Name. 

Date of appointment. 

1 

Kate of pa/. 

10 

J. W. Ber«U 


27th September 1926 

Bs. 

1,000 

11 

F. T. Arne* 


27th September 1926 

1,000 

12 

W. P. Lewig . 


26th March 1926 

1,000 

18 

B. Dag 


26th February 1926 

800 

14 

V. H. Sadaraiigaiii 


Dth March 1926 

600 

15 

H. Ahmad. 


September 1026 

860 

16 

G. L. Davig 


October 1926 . 

800 

17 

C. A. P. Hart . 


October 1926 . 

1 650 

18 

P. J. De Lantour 


July 1926 

1 1,000 

19 

8. 8. Oapta . 


February 1927 . 

400 

20 

A. Orr 


26th March 1926 . 

> 800 

21 

W. E. Tkomag « 


26th March 1926 . 

1,000 

22 

O- G Stanley 


l»th March 1926 . 

1,000 

28 

F. 8. de V Gould 


12tli March 1926 . 

860 

24 

A. K. Aga. 


27th September 1926 

500 

25 

Capt. W. J. Kettle 


10th October 1926 . 

950 

26 

Angell Smith 


28th January 1927. 

800 

27 

1). J. 8tott 


1 26th March 1926 . 

700 

28 

H. G. BengougU. 

. . . • 

19th March 1926 . 

i 650 

29 

W. B. Maenab , 

. , , . 

10th October 1926 . 

550 

80 

W. S. Milne 


' 27th September 1926 

' 800 

1 


Peovisiok of Amkkities Foil Thied Class Passengices by Railways. 

466 *Hr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Railway Board in pursuance of a resolution unanimously passed by the 
Railway Standing Finance Committee on the 18th November, 1925, called 
oipon the Agents to note in framing their programmes of expenditure for 
1926-27 and 1927-28, the various suggestions which have been made in the 
Advisory Committees or in Railway Finance Committee for the provision 
of amenities for passengers and especially third class passengers, the cost 
of carrying out the same and the reasons why any such suggestions have 
been turned down or modified? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Agents have been asked to include in their quin- 
*quennial programmes commencing with the programme for the quin¬ 
quennium 1927-28—1932-33 a dobcription of the measures proposed for im¬ 
proving the standard of comfort of the travelling public, particularly the 
lower class of pitssengers, together with the appr ^ximale expenditure pro¬ 
posed and have been inf(»rmed tliat the opportunity should also be taken 
of explaining to what extent they have been able to meet any suggestions 
made to them by their Advisory Committees or brought to their notice as 
4ihe result of discussions in the Standing Finance Committee. 

^Action taken on Rec ^mmendatiov maue by Advisory CoMMiTfEE 

OP Railways. 

- 467. *Mr. M. 8. Aney: Will Government be pleased to place on Ihe 

(table a statement giving the following details: 

\la) Names of the Advisory Committees and the suggestions made 
hj them in the years 1925-26 and 1926-27? 
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(b) BeoommendaiionB that have been accepted and carried out with 

the cost incurred during the same period? 

(c) Beoommendations not aecepted or carried out with reasons lor 

^ , rejection during the same period? 

Mr, A* A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Quarterly Summaries of the Proceedings of the Local Ad¬ 
visory Committees of Railways which are in the Library. I place on the 
table a list of the Advisory Committees. 


List of the Local Railway Advisory Committees, 

1. Assam Bengal Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

2. Bengal and North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (U. P. 
Committee). 

3. Bengal and North Webtern Railway Local Advisory Committee (Bihar and 
Orissa Committee). 

4. Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

5. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

6. Burma Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

7. Eastern Bengal Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

8. East Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee (Calcutta Committee). 

9. East Indian Railway I^tjcal Advisory Committee (U. P. Committee). 

10. Great Indian Peninsula Railway Local Advisory Committee (Bombay Committee). 

11. Great Indian Peninsula Railway Local Advisory Committee (C. P. and Berar 
Committee). 

12. Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Local Advisory Committee, 

13. North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Lahore Committee). 

14. North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Karachi Committee). 

15. Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

16. South Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

17. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaianteed State Railway Local Advisory Committee; 


Appointment op an Advisoey Committee on the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

468. *Mr. M. 8. Alley: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway has appointed any Advisory Committee? If 
to, how many members on the Committee are from Central Provinces? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Bengal Nagpur Railway has formed a Local 
Advisory (Jominitfcee. There is no member from the Central Provinces on it. 

Mr. M. 8. Anoy: Will Government take steps'to have some representa¬ 
tives of the Central Provinces on that Committee? 

* Mr. A. A. Ii. PMcWi! I will convey the Honourable Member’s suggest 
tion to the Agent ol t|ie Bengal Nagpur Railway Company but the Gov^ 
fWfwnegi will not be prepared to direct him to put an. inhabitant of the* 
Ctentral Provinoee^em U^e^Looal Advisory Committee. 
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Mr. 0. Duraiswuny Aiyangar: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the Government are prepared to make any arrangements by which 
Members of the Legislative Assembly will be taken on the Local Advisory 
Committee as ex officio members in those parts in which the particular 
railway runs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Government have carefully considered the 
question and for reasons of a quasi-constitutional nature they are not pre¬ 
pared to adopt that proposal. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May 1 know what harm is expected if 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are on the Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittees ? 

Mr. B. Bas: Is it not a fact that Mr Sim replying' on the floor of the 
House said that the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway was going to have four Local 
Advisory Committees, one at Nagpur one at Adra, one at Vizagapatam and) 
one at Calcutta? How is it then that in Nagpur a Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittee has not been formed so far? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid 1 do not know what Mr. Sim said 
on the floor of this House. Will the Honourable Member give me notice? 

Mr. B. K. ghi^nmukhiim Ohetty: Has tlie Honourable Member consi¬ 
dered tbo advisability of asking the local Agents to co-opt the members 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Itailways as ex officio members in 
the respective areas from which they come? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Mr. B« K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has any step been taken in that 
direction ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, for the reasons that I have given in answer 
to Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar's question. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the Honourable Mr. Sim gave us to 
understand that the Bengal Nagpur Railway was going to have four Local 
Advisory Committees at four different places and one of them was to be> 
at Nagpur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not remember. 

Mr. B. Bas: Will the Hmourable Member look into it? 

Mr. Ohaman Iiall: May I now, with your permission, put questions 
Nos. 454 and 456? 

Mr. President: Mr. Chaman Lall. 

Boycott by Australian Seaven op Ships intended for China. 

464. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are Government aware that Australian sbamea 
have announced their intention of boycotting ships Intended fer China? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: The Government of India regret to say that they 
have no information. * 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar; May I know if the attention of Govern¬ 
ment has been drawn to the news appearing in the Press that the Austra¬ 
lian Commonwealth have decided not to send troops to the Chinese opera¬ 
tions ? 
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Mr. X. B. BoirtQ: Does that question arise, Sir? 

Mr. OlUBBJBi LaU: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that news has appeared in the papers that Australia is not going" 
to support the British adventure in China? 

Mr. X. B. I have no official knowledge of that. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Am I to presume that Honourable Mem¬ 
bers on the opposite side never read Reuters ’ news about the Chinese opera¬ 
tions at all ? 


Despatch by the Self-Governing Dominions op Troops to China. 

455. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state whether any self- 
governing Dominion has helped the British Government by sending troops 
to China? If not what necessity was there for the despatch of Indian 
troops abroad? 

Mr. O. M. Young: So far as Government are aware no Dominion Gov- 
•emment has despatched trwps to China. As regard^r the latter part of the 
question the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the pronouncement 
on the subject in His Excellency the Viceroy’s address to the Assembly on 
the 24th January. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Arising out of that answer, may I ask the Honour¬ 
able Member whether that address did not contain a statement that Indian 
lives and Indian property were in danger in China, and whether it is a 
fact that no Indian lives and no Indian property are actually in danger in 
'China? 

Mr. a. M. Young: As regards the first part of the question His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy’s address is pari of the proceedings of the House. The 
Honourable Member can read it as well as anybody else. As regards the 
second part I have no information. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : May I ask whether the statement made by His Ex- 
Ncellency the Viceroy was made without any facts to corroborate it? 

(Cries of “Order, order.”) 

XEr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he will 
give me a reply to my question, namely, whether a statement was made 
^by His Excellency the Viceroy regarding Indian lives and Indian property 
being in danger and whether there were no facts to corroborate it? 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know if the Honourable Member’s 

ention has been drawn to the nows published by Reuter'to-day that in 
the House Ol <)oiQlltnon8 Lord Stanley replied that Indian troops would not 
be employed M iiendoe outside the external frontiers of India except for 
dhfensivo DiX|»oaes and in very grave emergencies and that this was in pur¬ 
suance of of the Legislative Assembly in 1921, and whether 

Goypmmcnt' to give effect to the full text of that Resolution? 

^ 'Xb. Mvllhnng: My attention has been drawn to that statement but 
I have not yet seen it. 
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Extension of the Beforhs to tub North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. Abdia Bay«: With your permission, Sir, I propose to put the follow¬ 
ing question of which private notice has been given. 

Mr. President: I have no notice. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not a private notice 
question. This is a question that was postponed at my request. 

Ml. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the GTovernment please state if it is a fact 
that they have decided not to take any action on the Bosolution regarding 
the extension of the Beforms to the North-West Frontier Province passed 
by this House on March 19, 1926? Have they decided to keep this ques¬ 
tion in abeyance until the appointment of the Statutory lioyal Commission 
on Beforml? • 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state the reasons for this decision? 

(c) If no decision regarding this question has been arrived at, will the 
Oovemment please state the probable date by which a decision may bo 
*expected ? 

Mr. President: Before an answer is given I should like to know exactly 
the procedure that is followed in such cases. The Chair has no intimation 
whatever as to the proposed question and I do not know how it is that llie 
Honourable Member (Mr Abdul Haye) gets up in this House and puts 
that question. I should like to know by what arrangement the question 
is being asked without the Chair knowing anything about it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should like to explain that 
it is my fault. Wlien I spoke to you this morning about Mr. Jinnah's 
question I forgot that Mr. Abdul Haye had a question postponed on the 
same terms. I should have brought it to yOur notice and I regret that I 
did not do so. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The answer to both parts 
of the question is in the negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(t) No date can be indicated. 

Extension of the Reforms to the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Gcvomment be pleased to inform the 
House whether they have taken or propose to take any step with regard 
to the Reforms in the North-West Frontier Province in view of the Resolu¬ 
tion passed by the Assembly in March, 1926, and if so, what? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to make a full statement of the 
pOsitioh regarding the question of Reforms in the North-West Frontier 
Province ? 

nia HonouraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have been, 
8End are in correspondence with the Chief Commissioner on the subject, and 
have not yet matured any proposals. ^ 
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(b) The position regarding the introduction of a reformed constitution 
in the North West Frontier Province was fully stated in my speech in the 
House on the 19th'March, 1926. Government do not consider it necessary 
to make any further statement on the position than was then madh. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Has the attention of Government been drawn to a 
paragraph in the ‘'Pioneer" announcing that the Government have decided 
to establish a Legislative Council in the North West Frontier Province on 
the lines of the Morley-Minto scheme? 

The Bononrable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: No, my attention has not 
been drawn to that. 

Ziala Lajpat Bai: Is there any truth in that statement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I liave alretfdy said, the 
Government htivi* not come to a decision 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Issue of Emergency Currency to the Imperial Bank of India. 

Sir Purahotamdaa Thakurdas: Sir, I beg to put two questions to the 
Honourable the Finance Member of which you have been pleased to allow 
short notice, and which the Honourable Member, I understand, is prepared 
to answer to-day. 

822. ((/) Is it a fact that the Government of India in August 1924 had 
piomised emergency currency to the Imperial Bank of India as follows: 

Rs. 4 crorea at 6 per cent, 
and 

Rs. 8 crores at 7 per cent. ? 

(b) Did the Imperial Bank of India apply to Government for emergency 
currency last week when the Bank Rate was six per cent., and is it a fact 
that this was refused at six per cent., but was offered a.t 7 per cent.?* 

(c) Is it a fact that this refusal of Government necessitated the raising 
of the Imperial Bank of India rate )l.o 7 per cent, last week? 

(d) W-ill Government be pleased to state their reason for this change of 
policy in advances of emeigenoy currency to the Imperial Bank? 

0 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) In August 1924 the Govern¬ 
ment modihed the general orders under section 20 of (!ihe Paper Currency 
Act of 1923 detailing the procedure to bo adopted in actual practice in cott- 
nection with the issue of seasonal currenoy so as to provide that the entire 
amount, of loans made from currency against bills of exchange outstanding 
at pny time shall b4^ Suterest at Bank rate subject to a. minimum limit of 
6 per cent, for the 4 crores and of 7 per cent, for subsequent 8 crores. 
This modification was intimated to the Imperial Bank but no undertfiJe- 
ing was given or imptied that the Government would alwaye make ad¬ 
vances at the minimum rates mentioned irrespective of financial oondi* 
tk^ns. n 
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(1)) On Monday, the 7th February, the Imperial Bank informed the 
<3ontroller of the Curronoy that it desired to borrow towards the end of. 
the week and on Wednesday, the 9th February, the Controller informed 
the Bank after having prevbusly consulted the Government of India that 
the Government were not prepared to lend under 7 per cent. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) There has been no ^change of policy. The financial conditions at 
the time when the Bank desires to borrow must obviously govern the rate 
at which loans are made on such occasion. On the present occasion finan- 
'cial conditions did not jusitiiv an expansion of currency while the Bank 
rate was below 7 per cemt. Conditions were entirely different on the last 
occasion of the issue of emergency currency. 

Total Deflation of Currency sincJ': tbe Ist April 1926. 

823. Sir^PurahotomdaB Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 
state the total deflation of currency effected by them in India since the 
Ist April, 1926, up to date? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The contraction of note jissue 
effected by cancellation of notes issued against securitieB between the 
Ist April, 1926 and Ihe 7th February, 1927 was 30,77 lakhs, but during this 
period the ajnount oi notes issued against silver bullion and rupees in¬ 
creased by 17,46 lakhs, the not result being a contraction of 13,31 lakhs. 

Sir Puidiiotamdae Thaikurda®: With reference to the Honourable 
Member’s reply to question No. 822 ([«), may I ask (the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber whether the construction which he now seeks to put, namely, 6 per 
cent, as the rniininuim rate, does not clash w'ith the Government of India’s 
letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dated the 25th August, 1924, 
the last sentence of which reads as under: 

“It is proposed in future while retaining the limit of 4 oron's when the bank 
rate is at 6 per cent., to permit the issue of the remaining 8 crores when the bank 
rate is at 7 per cent., etc.” 

Does not that give the clear impression that /the rate will be 6 per cent, 
for the first four crores and does not the construction which the Honour¬ 
able Member to-day puts upon it dash with this letter to the Bengal 
Chamber? 

The Hanourable Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly not. The intention from 
the first was that 6 per cent, should be the minimum rate. There has 
been no change of policy from dhe first. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May 1 draw the Honourable Member's 
attention to the fact that his letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
does not have the word “minimum” at all? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 do not know whether it contains 
the word “Minimum”. It contains the word “permit” and I haver no¬ 
thing to add. * 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May 1 hand over a copy of that letter to 
the Honourable Member and suggest that he is now putting a new c*on;, 
* stniction on the letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There has been no change what- 
■ever of policy. This was the intention of Government from the beginning 
•and that intention has been learried out. 
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Sir PnidloUmdw IliakwdM: Is the Honourable aware <^at 

this intention was only known to him and that the construction is not borne 
ojit by the impression which the commercial community till now has had. 

The BonowidAl ffii BaiU BlMkatt: These are the words of the letter 
to the Imperfal Baidc: 

**No loan shall be made until the bank rate nses to 6 per cent. The entire 
amount outstanding at any time shall bear interest at the Dank rate, subject to 
a mintmnin rate of 6 per c^t. for the first four crores and 7 per cent, for the 
rest.'* 

Sir PiUBilioiaindas Thakurdae: Will tho Honourable Member be pleased 
to give the date of that letter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The facts were published with 
the evidence of the Currency Commission. 

w 

Sir Purehotamdae Thakurdae: May I ask whether that letter was given 
the same publicity as the letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

Hr A. Bangaswaxni Iyengar: May I know whether this effort on the 
part of the (xovernment to raise the bank rate to 7 per cent, has had 
anything to do wi^h the exchange ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member seems 
to be inviting me to embark on a long discussion. 

Sir^Purahotamdas Thakurdas: With reference to the Honourable Mem> 
ber’s reply to (d), may I ask whether he is prepared to say what is the 
difference in the financial conditions to-day and those m August 1924? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That requires a long discussion- 
The differences are many. As to one, I have in my hand the weekly issue 
of a Bombay Broker’s 'circular which says: 

*'A possible explanation of this reported action on Government’s part is that 
while It would be perfectly willing to supply bona fde trade requirements, it is 
evidently of opinion that theie has been a consideiable persistent borrowing of 
rupees against sterling securities, these borrowings being for the purposes of 
ep^ulation in exchange ” ^ 

Sir PurahcAamdaa Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member say whether 
he always bases the policy of Government on information conveyed in a 
broker’s circular, whose name he is not prepared to give to the House? 

Ths Honourabls Sir Basil Blackett: Brokers sometimes are right. 

Sir Purkhotasidas ^akurdas: Does the Honourable Member suggest 
that in this information the brokers are absolutely right? 

•The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They certainly sometimes divine 
tho intention of Government correctly. 

Hr. Ghaushyain Das Birla: May I know the name of the broker who 
issued this circular? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I w^Ill give the Honourable Member 
a copy. 

Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the bank rate affects only certain people who may be supposed to 
be Indulging in 6pecvd|Hion or whether it also affects genuine trade and 
the genuine borrower? 

Tbs Honourable Sir ^asil Blackett: I do not think it is much use con¬ 
tinuing kbis discussion which is getting beyond the limits of question and 
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answer. 1 will repe^ ^be statement that in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India financial conditions did not warrant the issue of emergency 
currency at a rate below 7 per cent* 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. 7. Y. Joglah: Will the Government be pleased to state if any 
further information has been received from the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Company regarding the strikes and shooting resorted to at Kharagpur im 
this connection, and, if so, what it is? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innas: I am sorry, Sir, .that 1 have not very 
much information to give the Honourable Member. The report which 
the Agent has promised me has not yet reached me but 1 understand that 
some Members of the House have not seen the press comiuuniqu^ issued 
by the Agent yesterday in Calcutta and I propose first to read out the 
substance 6f that communique: 

“The general situation as regards the .>tiike on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
remains substantially unchanged Late on Monday night tram control telephone 
wires between Calcutta and Kharag^mr were cut but communication was restored 
before mid-day on Tuesday The traffic staff at Tatanagar who struck work on 
the 12th instant and resumed again on the 13th stopped work again to-day but SO' 
men have l>een drafted in from Kharagpur to take their places and the station is 
in a position to handle all traffic offeiing. Pomtsn>en at Shalimar remain on strike 
and their places will be taken by 40 men drafted in from Kharagpur. Two inward 
good^ trains are being de»lt with at this station to-day and it is expected that all 
traffic offering can be handled theio on Wednesday. All mail and passenger train 
services arc being maintained throughout the line though some degree of late running 
IS inevitable. With the exception of Tatanagar, strike is confined to Kharagpur and 
the section between Kharagpur and Calcutta.” 

Last night I got another ^\ire to nay that all sections are working except 
Kharagpur to Shalimar. That means, I auppose, tha»t the Tatanagar staff 
has gone back and resumed work on Monday. 

The Kharagpur Mjorkshops were closed and the traffic yard has been 
worked by well affected workshop men, also Shalimar md Sanlragachi. 
All passenger trains are run^pg but there is a limited goods service in 
the Kharagpur-Shalimar section. 

I may say that T am keeping mvself in touch with (he Agent and if 
I get any further information I will give it to Honourable Members at 
the earliest possible moment either in reply to sueh private and short 
notice questions as you may allow or in any other way that may seem 
fititing. 

Mr. Ohaman Lallr May T ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that the Agent of the Railway says that there was violence on 
the part of the workmen and because of that violence ho asked ,the Auxi¬ 
liary Force Volunteers to mobilise and clear out the workmen from the 
station yard? Will the Honourable Member ti*^!! us what sort of alleged 
violence was indulged in by thesc^ workers in the station yard? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I have no further information on 
that point beyond w’hat I gave in the statement. 

Mr. President: The Honounible Member is expecting further reports 
and in view of that it would be futile to pursue this matter, especially as 
he harf agreed to answer any private and short notice questions iihat 
Members may desire to put. 

(Mr. Joshi rose). 

Does the Honourable Member wish to ask a supplementary question? 
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Mr. H. M. Jothl: Sir, I wanted to repeal ^question again, whether 
Government are prepared to make an impartial inquiry into the grievances 
oi the men as well as into the situation. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: That, Sir, is not a request for in¬ 
formation but a request for action. As I told the Honourable Member, I 
am not prepared to make any statement on the subject- 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS MD ANSWERS. 

Grants to Local Governments. 

94. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
.the table a statement showing the following information: 

(а) ^the amount of grants given to the Local Governments during the 

last five years, 

(б) the amount spent by the different Local Governments during 

each year, 

(c) the amoimt of suij)lus which remained unused by the Lofal Gov¬ 

ernments in ea6h year, * 

(d) the purpose for which the money has been utilised by different 

Governments ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No contributions are made by the 
Imperial Government to the different Provincial Goveniments for the im¬ 
provement of agriculture and industries The other parts of the question 
do not, therefore, arise. 

Scales or pat of Sorters op the Railway Mail Service. 

05. Mr. B. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact*that the All-India Postal and 
Royal Mail Service Union prayed for the equalisation of the scales of pay 
of the Royal Mail Service? 

(b) Has that request been granted? 

(ic) If the proposal has not yet been accepted, do Government propose 
to equalise the Royal Mail Service scale of pay with the Post Office scale 
with effect from the dates the Dead Letter Office scale was equalised? 

Tbp Honoiuable Sir Bhup^dra Hath Mitra: (fi) Yes. The All-India 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Union has asked for the equaWsation of 
pay of Railway Mail Service sorters with that of postal clerks. 

(b) A scheme for equalising the pay of postal clerks and Railway Mail 
Service sorters has, with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee, 
been provided for in the budget estimates of the Post and Telegraph De¬ 
partment for 1927-28. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Time Test of the Railway Mail Service. * 

96. Mr, H. M.* Jolhi: (a) Is it a fact that in the Conference of the 
.heads of all the postal and Royal Mail Service Circles held at Calcutta, 
sometime back, it was decided to provide in the time test, which is said 
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to be the basis for fRt^puldlxg^ th(t strength of a Sorting Section or of a 
Sorting Mail Office, fS tSveral items of work for which no provision 
appears to have been made in the time test? 

(b) If so, will Government lay on the table a copy of the time test with 
the several items of work for which provision has been made by that 
Conference and also state if the recommendation has been accepted and 
necessary action taken thereon to revise the establishment of the Sorting 
sections and Sorting Mail Office? 

(c) If the recommendation has not yet been accepted, what are tho 
reasons for the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes, in 1919. The 
Conference of Heads of Bailway Mail Service Circles -assisted by Postal 
Officers of the Directorate. 

(b) and (c). A copy of the Time Test recommended .by the Conference 
with an asterisk against the items ad<k d by that Conference is laid on the 
table- The recommendation was neither accepted nor rejected by the 
Director-General and no action wm taken. The question wm kept over 
for examination until the financial position had improved. The Director- 
General now proposes to have the time test of the Railway Mail Service 
overhauled. 


De'nrtmcat nnd class of work. 


Mail Pkpirtmfitt. 

Rags received « . . 

Bags dtHtputihed * , . 

Trairtft bngs opened 
Trj'n«it bags closed 

Mail lists received . . * . 

Hail lists despatehed . . • • . 

Mail bags opened . • . • 

Mail bags elosed ... . , 

Retnrn-trrm bsgs opened 
Eetnm-tram begs closed 
•Well transit opened 

•Well trensit cfo«ed. 

Total time required for Mail Department 

SOBTIXa DlpABTMKKT. 

Unregistered articles received . . , . 

Unregistered articles despatched 
•Newspnperg and large covers . 

•UndecipWrqble articles disposed of , 
•Transcription of vemacnliar articles 
•Unregistered articles for foreign countries 
addressed in vernacular 

•Stamping of articles posted in letter-boxes 
(when were is no van peon attrebed to the 

seotV>n). 

•Preperaiion of a labelled bun^e 
To^ time required for Sorting pepartment . 
Eboxstbatiox Dxbabtiiext. 
Registered opened ... 


Present time 

be BIS. 

Pro])oscd time 
basis. 

• M 8. • 

M. S. 

at 0 10 each 

rt 0 10 

at 0 10 „ 

nt 0 10 

rl 3 0 „ 

nt 3 0 

at 3 0 „ 

ft 8 0 

at 0 30 „ 

.1 0 80 

at 8 20 „ 

nt 8 20 A 

at 8 0 „ 

at 0 

nt 3 0 „ 

it 8 0 

at 10 SO „ 

at 7 0 

nt 10 30 „ 

nt 10 30 

. 

at 7 0 


nt 10 0 

at 0 2i each 

lit 0 2i B 

nt 0 2i „ 

nt 0 2i B 

. 4 

at 0 3 C 


at 0 10 


at 0 5 


at 0 10 

9 


at 0 1 " 

• 

at 0 80 

at ' 1 5 epcb 

at 2 0 (including'* 


Begd. bund* 
bs.) 


Begister^ bags closed « « • . 

Beg is tered matl article teceived • 
B eg ktu id totty mil articles despatched , 


at 1 15 

at 0 20 

at 0 15 


at 2 15 
at 0 80 
at Of^ 
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Department and elaae of work • 



RiateTEATZOir Divi.BTiciFr—eeaM. 
^Booking of a reglitered letter *> 

<*Weighm 0 iit and exstninatUm of an ininred enre- 
lope reoeirod . • » 1 • 

^Welgbment and examination of an insured enre- 

bpe despatched. 

Trtaltoe required for Registration Depart* 
otent. 


M. S. 



M. S. 
at 8 0 

at 0 80 

at 0 80 


Paeoil DiPABTMnri*. 

Pnroel bags opened. 

Parcel bags dosed. 

Xnsni ed b^ opened. 

lasared ba^ closed. 

Registered parcel nuiil articles received 
Registered parcel mdl articles despatched • 
Unregistered parcel mail artlclM received . 
Unregistered parcel mall articles despatched 
<*Weighaient and examination of an insured 

P»w®l . < ^. 

^ Outside pared received. . *4 . • 

Outside parcel despatched 


at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 


1 80 eaeh^ 

2 25 

4 16 ,, 

4 40 „ 

0 40 „ 

0 26 
0 20 


Total time required lor Parcel Department • 


at 

8 0 

at 

8 80r 

at 

4 15b 

at 

44OS1 

at 

0 40( 

at 

0 80 

at 

0 20 

at 

010; 

at 

2 0 

at 

0 10 

at 

0 10 




HlSOBLLiNlOtrS. 

^ Work vidt rules 186 and 88 of the Post OflBce 
Manual, Volume IV, etc. , , 


at 


20 0; 


A. —Induding the time for writing up mail lists and 3^ 20^ axe to be allowed 

for every 40 or less entries. 

B. —In the ease of travelling sections 0^ 3^ and T. D sections O' 4'. 

C. —In the case of traveUing sections 0^ 4^^ and T. D. Sections 0^ 5^. 

D. —In the case of sorting offices 5' OP. 

£.—In the ease of sorting offices 5^ 30''. 

Note .—^According to the rules the Head Sorter is required to supervise and cheek 
*the sorting work of the section, but the strict application of the time-test does 
not provide for the extra work required of the he^ sorter. It is, therefore, pro¬ 
posed to add to the actual time arrived at by the time-test a period of hall an hour 
for each sorter justified by the time-test. In no case, however, should the additional 
•establishment for supervision be more than 1 sorter per sef. 


WoRKiHO Hours op Employees op the RailwayService. 

97. Xr. V. X. Joehi: (a) Is it a fact that* the Railway Mail Service 
^ployeea worhing%i running sections are required to attend office, on the 
day of their return to Headquarters or on the following day as the case 
mUy be, that they are required to attend the platform at a certain hour 
15 minutes to 1 hour as the case may be) ftved by the Superintend¬ 
ent of the respective Division, before the depamre of the train by which 
they are to pvooeed and that they are generally detained at th^ station 
after reaching ttieir beat, for a period extending to one hour and more? 

« (1) Has any definite datum been laid down lor the purpose of counting 
thilii mcie spent under the above items for caleula^big the working hovuM of 
a ra»nhl| seet^? 
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(c) If not, do GoVei^dm^t ]9fcposc to consider the questiOB of counting 
^he time so spent towArda dul^ and to issue necessary orders f 

Tlia Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mltra: (n) llie facts are generally 
las stated by the Honourable Member though the periods of time to which 
he refers vary according to circumstances. 

(b) and (c). The matter is under examination and steps have already 
heen taken to give relief in cases where it is considered to be urgently 
required. 

Grant of House Rent Allowances to the Mail Guards and 
OTHER Inferior Servants op the Railway Mail Service in 
THE MadrjlS Presidency. 

98. Mr. H. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the house rent allowance, 
sanctioned for the postmen and inferior servants of the Post Offices at 
Madras and at some important disirjct centres in that Presidency, have 
not been s^anctioned for the mail guards and other inferior servants of the 
Railway Mail Service who are respectively of equal cadre with the former? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to sanction the same rates of allow¬ 
ances for the mail guards and other inferior servants of the Bail'^ay Mail 
Service ? 

The HoiMmrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The question has been taken up by the Director-General. 

MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Strike at Kharaopitr on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Mr, President: 1 have rt'ceived two notices for adjoijmment on the 
subject of the strike at Kharagpur about which we huve just had some 
questions. In view of the fact that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has 
not received the report from tho Agent which he expects shortly, and in 
view of the fact that ho is always ready to supply the information to 
HonourabJe Members whenever available, do the Honourable Members 
who have given notices of these motions for adjournment ^propose to press 
them? 

Mr. Ohaman Xiall: 1 am in eiiMre agreement with your suggestion and 
1 do not intend to press my motion for adjournment in view of the fact 
that no information is available to-dav. But, with your permission, I may 
add also that T hope no hindrance will be plac<(l in the way of our getting 
.the information euppbed by tho Agent. 

Xr. K. tH A<Aiut7A:>T also agree to your suggestion, Sir It may wait. 


THE INDIAN FOREST BILL. 

« 

L\id on table as passed by the Council of State. 

Secretary of the Aaeembly: Sir, in accordance with Rule the 

Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the Bill to consolidate the 
law relating to forests, the transit of foi^st-produce and the duty leviable 
on timber and other forest-produce, which was passed by the Council of 
9tate at its meeting of the 15th February, 1927. 

ie2 



THE STEEL INDUSTEY BILl^onW. 

Hr. P r tl HWnt ; The Houm will cow lurtiier discussion of the 

'motion: ' - 

‘That the Bill to provide for the oontiniutiice of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Seleot Committee, be taken into 
consideration." 

Hr* X* A. Jinnall (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
motion before the House is that the Bill be taken into consideration. To 
that an amendment has been moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Jamna- 
daa ^ehta t^at the Bill be recommitted to the Select Commit tie Sir, 
acdouing to your ruling we are entitled to discuss not merely the question, 
whioB may be somewhat narrow, that the Bill be recommitted, but also 
the Bill itself because it has to be taken into consideration by this House, 
^rhat being so, I, Sir, wish to deal with all the points genersdly that arise 
in this discussion. 

Now, Sir, the first question that has been pressed in this House is lhat 
this Bill amoimts to or is in fact Imperial Preference. Now, Sir, I have 
tried my best to consider this matter and I must confess lhat I cannot 
see how this Bill lays down any policy of Imperial Preference. You find, 
Sir* . .\ (An Honpurable Member: ‘The Tariflf Board says so.*') The 
Tariff Board does "ttot say so. I shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Honoulrable Members if they will allow me to put my facts and my argu¬ 
ments, and I hope to' convince them, that the Tariff Board does not say 
so. I only hope that Honourable Members will have a little patience and 
will keep their mindb open. I hope and I venture to say that I shall 
succeed in convincing you. 

Xr. Jamnadaa H. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Do not prophesy. 

Xr. X. A. fizinah: Unless of course you close your minds or unless 
they are closed already. I believe they are so far as the Whip is con¬ 
cerned. But anyhow I do not really want, Sir, to introduce any kind 
of heat or passion into this debale. I do not wish even to take any 
li»tiice of some remarks which were made by Mr. Birla, except that I 
would only say that in his calmer moments when he revolves in his mind 
what Re has said he will regret it, and I think it was not befitting the 
dignity of a man of the position of the Honourable Mr Birla. But I do 
not want, as I say, to indulge in any kind of personal recrimination. Nor 
do I wish to introduce any heat or passions. Let us calmly consider the 
subject. We have got three proposals before us We have got the Govern¬ 
ment Bill -of differential iKities. We have got the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, of weighted averages, this qualifica¬ 
tion, that there shoxild be a basic duty and an additjoW additional 

duty liable to increase or decrease; and if I may take the liberty, I congra¬ 
tulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty. His was a reasoned speech. 
His was a fair and frank statement of his case and he advocated his case 
ably.^ But I hope that I may be able to satisfy 4iim where the serious 
flj^w js in his proposal. ’ ^ 

Sir, to get back to my point, is this Bill Imperial Preference? 
Now, Sir, as I understand Imperial Preference, it is not a new thing. It 
has bean dealt with at very great length by the Fiscal Commission in their 

( 890 ) 
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Beport, and if Honourable Members will take the trouble of going through, 
it carefully they will find that, boiling it down as far as one can, it means 
this. The idea underlying a scheme of Imperial Preference is that the duty 
on British steel is so low compared to that on foreign steel that duty-paid 
British steel is able to undersell dutv-paid foreign steel. Will that be 
the case here? Oertainly not, because the foreign steel will still be 
imported duty-paid for Es. 7 less; and the home steel only requires Rs 120 
as the fair selling price, while the British steel under the differential system 
of duties wtiich is embodif d in the Bill cannot be imported duty-paid for 
less than Es. 123. Who gets the preference? Is that Imperial Preference? 
{Several Honourable Members: ‘‘Yes, yes.") I shall have to learn it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You might begin now. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, I not going to learn from Mr. Jamnadas. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Loam from Sir Charles Innes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas, I know, because he carries a few 
books under his arms, poses as a great economic authority. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You are a greater authority. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, I am not. I am asking you, where does the 
preference lie? Is tint Imperial Preference? Now the Fiscal Commission 
in their Heport, liaving dealt with this question, refer to the position of 
this Legislature and they quote from ihe Eeport of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee and they say that this was llu' position laid down by the Joint 
(’ominiltee as to the ]) 08 ition ot this House. This is what the Joint Select 
(’onirnittee on the Goveniment of India Bill say: 

“Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India for the needs of her consumeri 
as well as for her manufacture! s, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interest as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and South Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are in agreement and they think that his inter¬ 
vention, when it does not take place, should be limited to safeguarding the inter¬ 
national obligations Of the Empiie or any fiscal arrangement within the Empire to 
which His Majesty’sfOovornment is a party.” ^ 

Having (luoted this paragraph the Fiscal Commission proceeds: 

“ In Ilia despatch. <)f the^AOtli June, 1921, the Secretary of State said that on 
behalf of His Majesty’s ObTOnment he had accepted the principle recommendod by 
the Joint (yommitte# in this passage. It is true that some doubt may be aroused 
by the words ‘any fiscal arrangements within the empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party.’ But we have explained that Imperial Preference as 
hitherto practised and as |^derst(»od by us cannot myolve any dictation by His 
Majesty’s Government to ahy portion of the Empire. The convention which tho' 
Secretary of State has undertaken to establish gives, it is true, no assurance that a 
policy favoured by the Indian Legislature will necessarily be adopted. But it 
, we think, give a practical assurance that no fiscal measure which the Indian L^s- 
lature does not approve will^ be adopted in India. Any fear, therefore, that 
particular applications of a policy of preference can be made contrary to the wiahM 
of the Legisiatnre appears to us to be illusory. Nevertheless we would put the 
matter beyond all^ possible doubt by asserting as our third principle that no prefer- 
endb shonldtbe granted on aqy commodity without the explicit approval ofithe Indian 
Legislature.*^ 
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Hr. X. A. Jlnnah: The fact therefore is that it is necessary that you 
should put an additional duty which will be liable to be reduced as the 
prices stabilise. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

Xr. 0. 8. Bangs Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
medan Bural): 1 am afraid not. 

Xr. X. A. Jftnnah: Very well; I shall try again. What the Tariff Board 
says is this: it is a case of dumping; it is a case of unfair competition. {An 
Honourable Member: *‘How?^*) I shall prove it if you like from the 
evidence that was taken by the Tariff Board. Before the War between 
the prices of Continental steel and the prices of British steel the difference 
was 6 or 10 shillings. I will prove it from the evidence of Mr. Anandji 
and Mr. Trivedi. I have got it here. Of course now that GeflPnany and 
Belgium have stabilised exchange to that extent speculation hae dis¬ 
appeared; but France-has not. The Tsudff Board say that this additional 
duty over and above the basic duty is necessary for this unfair competition 
and dumping. I shall satisfy you that that is the line of argument of 
the Tariff Board; and os soon as Continental steel gets back to its normal 
slate and prices are stabilised, that is to say, when there is no dumping 
and DO depreciation of exchange, which two grounds of course give them 
an advantage and enable them to sell at lower prices. When prices have 
hecorne normal, there will be no need for an additional duly. The moment 
that reached, this so-called British preference will not exist, as 

the addfeonal duty may go. I say it is a differential duty which I say 
any country is entitled lo resort to under given conditions and T shall 
prove to you that other countries have done it ... . 

Xr. B, K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammad on Bural)* Mfiy I ask the Honourable Member, 
if Ihere is unfair competition between Britain and the Continent, why 
should we be called upon to equalise it? 

Xr. X. A. 1 am very much obliged to my Honourable friend, 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, for putting that question to me. I will tell, 
12 Nook why, because we want to sell our home steel, and it com- 

* ‘ petes with botli half and half. Bomember that Tata Steel has 
got ^ be sold, Againsl whom has it got to compote? Is it only against 
British steel? No. la it only against Continental steel? No. If Con¬ 
tinental steel is dumped here and there is an unfair coippetition. how will 
you get a fair selling price of Bs. 120 for home steel . . , 

Xr. Janmadas X. Xahta: By bounties. 

Xr. X. A. Jinnah: Yes, 1 will come to the question of bounties in a 
minute. My friend Mr. Jamnadas is very keen op bounties. 

Xr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: By putting a dut^ on the weighted 
average system. 

^ Xr. X. A. Jlnnah: I quite see the point of my friend Mr. Chetty. Even 
my friend Mr. Chetty in his weight^ average system has followed this 
pripipple, namely, that he is putting an additional duty; but he is putting 
an *additional duty on both British as well as Continental steel. There¬ 
fore, he is not only penalising the Continental steel that deserves to be 
pen^ised, but he is also penalising British steel gainst which there is 
no case of dumping or unfair competition. He thi^s, tl^erefoqre, he has 
achieved object by avoiding the idea of British preferenceu But he 
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fails in achieving his object, and 1 may answer him at once although I 
am tak^ away from my line,—don’t mind it,—he does not achieve his 
object at all, because once you have British steel which comes in duty 
paid at Rs. 129 and Continental steel at Ks. Ill,—that will be the case 
under his scheme,—you w^ill at once raise the price of steel because you 
have British steel which cannot come in for less than Bs. 129, and Bs. 129 
which you are fixing is not necessary for the protection of Tatas, because 
the ‘fair selling price which we have to secure to Tatas is Bs. 120. Why 
do you want Bs. 129^ Who will pay the difference of Bs. 6 between 
Bs. 123 and Bs. 129? Who will pay that difference? It is the con¬ 
sumer who will pay it and I shall satisfy my friend that it 
will mean Bs. 48 "lakhs to the consiuner per year on this and fur¬ 
ther on the fabricated steel. 1 will give you the figures in* a minute. Not 
only that. If the British steel cannot be imported duty paid for less than 
Bs. 129, the Tatas will put up ihoir price. Who will pay for it? There 
again it is the consumer who w’ill pay for it. Why? It is not necessary 
for the protection of Tatas to give them Bs. 126 or Bs. 127. We want to 
s(*cure to Tatas Bs. 120 fair selling price'. Then niy Honourable friend 
will say “Oh, the consumer of ('ontirionlaJ steel will benefit”. But will 
he benefit? Will he get the Oontinenlal si eel which wdll cotfie bore 
duty paid at Bs. Ill, for Bs 112 or Bs. 115? I will prove to the House 
from the records that the consumer will have to pay very nearly as much 
os the price of British steel, and if that is so, what is the result? The 
consumer has to pay Bs 6 more for British steel; he will have to pay 
more than Bs. 120 which is the fair S(‘lling price of Tatas steel, and he will 
Imve to pay tor Continental steel very nearly the same price as for British 
stc'ol Do Honourabh' Members realise what will be the consequence of 
it? Who will suffer? It is the consumer And if I am right—and I 
will show you the figures,—T venture to say, it will go up to several 
crores of rupees in seven years. Do von want the consumer to be burden- 
(*d with this unnecossarv burden? With what object? Merely to avoid 
so-called Imperial Preference. 

Pandit NUakantha Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What 
is tlie approximate amount in one voar? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If I go on answ’ering questions, Sir, I shall pro¬ 
bably take the whole day 

Hr. President: If the Honourable Member does not wish to answer 
questions, he must not resume his seat. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 n'ally did not know what the question was, but 
I do not think it really arises out of the point that 1 am now discussing. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need not give way if he docs 
not want to answer questions. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am always glad to give way, but I do not think 
I should answer questions if I give way; it is for me to consider whether 
I should answer them or not. 

Well, Sir, to proceed further. I will finish with the paragraph which 
I was reading. Tliis is what the Tariff Board says: 

inquiry is confined to economic issues, and if the system of differential duties 
w^irable m the interests of India on economic grounds for the adequate pro- 
tection cj Indian industries and for a fair adjustment of the burden involved, we 
*do not feel debarred by political considerations from recommending them.'t 

j ' 
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(An Honourable Member: “What are the political considerations?’*) The 
Political considerations are these, that you would think it is preference to 
British steel. 

.Hr. 0. 8. Eanga Iyer: No, it is British preference. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, no, and because there is a difference made 
between the amount of duty that is imposed on Continental steel and the 
amount of duty that is imposed on British steel, therefore it is British 
preference, and therefore, although it may be sound on eccnomic grounds 
and in the interests of India necessary, still you will not have it? (Honour^ 
able Members: “No, no.'*) 

Pandit Motllal Nehm: The thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, Sir, when I am told that although it is in our 
interest, that although on economic grounds it is sound and for the benefit 
of this country .... 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: You do not admit that. 

Ifrl M. A. Jinnah: My friend Pandit Motilal says it is the thin end 
of the* wedge. Thin end of the wedge or not, it is for our benefit, if it is 
sound economically and in the interests of India, if you still say that you 
wiU not have it (Hovourahle Members: “No, we will not have it”), then, 
Sir, standing here alone, I will have it. 

Mr. Jamnadaa M. Mehta: Have it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If it is in the interests of my country X will have 
it. (An Honourable Member: “That is the point”.) That is the point, Sir, 
and let this House decide whether that is so or not. Do not start with 
this thin end of the wedge argument. Is it for the good of India? (An 
Honourable Member' “Yes,”) Tf it is for the good of India, then I will 
support the measure, and whoever does not support, can go into the other 
lobby. If it is against the interests of India, I will not support it. 

want the House to come back to the point Perhaps I will read to 
you at once now, if I can possibly get back to the issue, the words of a 
very great authoritv in Bombay, a merchant prince, who presided over the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. This is what he said.I (An Honourable 
Member: “Who is that?”) Mr. Lalji Naranjee. Do hot prejudge him. 
This is what he says: 

*'You will all, T hope, agre& with me when I say that sound economics cannot 
be based on mere sentimentality, and that emotional arguments are never to be 
introduced in a discussion of economic subjects. In economics two and two will 
always make four, and it does not matter if the two on the other side is either 
Indian or foreign.** * ' * T 

Now, Sir, I want the House to get to that frame of mjnd, and if you 
get to that frame of mind, ihen I will say this. Our position really in 
this House is this. We have got three proposals before us, and we have 
gof to select the beat. That is the position in which this House is placed 
io*day. (Ajn Honourable Member: “Which is the best?”) That is the 
poitit and fliat is for vou with vour intelligence to decide. You exercise 
your intelligence and decide and vote as you think best. (An Honourable 
Membef}, ”We do.”) Very well, then let us proceed. Let us ts&e the 
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first proposition now. Supposing it was a question of quality, would you 
differentiate or not? Even Mr Jamnadas says “yes’'. And nobody can 
object to it. Now, first of all, let me put it before iho House. It was 
said: *‘Oh, but standard steel comes from the Continent; what about 
that?'’ {An Honourable Member: “Yes.”) Yes. How much, will you 
tell me? (An Honourable Member: “As much as you want.”) Let me 
tell the Honourable Member that during the last so many years even 
Mr. Trivedi in his examination stated that he had only one order given to 
him. And let me examine how much of the standard steel comes to 
India. 

Mr. Ghamdiyain Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Itural): May T interrupt for one moment, Sir. I want to 
inquire whether, except in structural sections, there is anything like stand¬ 
ard or non-standard quality. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am going to answer that question in a minute 
and I am on that point now. T say we have got very definite figures. 
British steel of these four classes, with which we are concerned, imported 
into India is about 86,(KX) tons and the Continental steel which is imported 
into India of these four classes is 271,000 tons. {An Honourable Mem- 
ber: “What is the Indian production?”) Well, India produces at the 
present moment 380,000 tons Out of that you may deduct-the r^ils—I 
think they are about 195,000 or 200,000—and that leaves 180,000 tons. 
Out of 180,0(X) deduct the tin bars and galvanised sheets, which at present 
India produces and thus it would leave about 125,000 tons of these four 
classes—T believe I am correct—and India will probably with its increased 
output do so bv 70,000 more But to got back to my point, we have 
271,0(X) tons of Continental steel. Now, the question is, first of all, how 
much of this 271,000 is standard steel? Let us consider that It has 
not been, Sir, up to ihe present moment, pul before this House, even 
with any show ff appearance, that any portion of this 271,000 tons com¬ 
prises standard steel Has anybody put it before the House—except for 
the ipse dixit and the assertion of Mr. Birla? Why does he say thatl^ 
The question is, why does he say that? Has he got the figures? Has'he 
given the House any explanation why this inference is lo be drawn? Ho 
says- “Oh, standard steel comes from the Continent and therefore it will 
be penalised. 

(On Mr. Birla rising again.) 

Mr. President: Order, order I want the Honourable Member to pro¬ 
ceed 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, the position is ibis. We have got four 
classes: structnrals, bars, plates, and black sheets. The question of 
standard steel docs not arise in ihe case of black sheets It also does not 
arise in the case of bars and plates, mostly non-standard, except a few 
thousands. The same may be said of fttructurals. So there is a very small 
amount of standard steel with regard to the class plates. It will probably 
be a few thousand tons Then you find a few thousand tons in the struc¬ 
tural materials. You find, therefore, that if you take the hart, they are 
111,000, structural material 90,000, plates 28,000, black sheets 86,000. 
That makes 271,000. Now the structural 96.000 are non-standard barring 
a few ihoysand. The bars are practically the whole amount non-stand¬ 
ard. The plates a few thousand out of the 28,000 are standard, the rest' 
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lire non-standard. And the black sheets 36,1)00 altogether non-standard. 
Therefore, nearly 90 per cent, or more than 90 per cent, of the Continental 
steel is non-standard. My Honourable friend says **How?” {An Honour¬ 
able Member: ^‘He said ‘No’.") Well, but I have got these figures here. 
Mr. Birla at any rate did not give us any figures. I am at least giving some 
figures to the House, and I am perfectly willing that you should put me 
right if I am wrong. Now, Sir, if that is correct, then my first proposition 
stands, that, on th(* principle of different qualities, would you not be 
justified in differential duties being imposed? Would you or would you 
not? {Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Oidney: “Certainly.”) Very well, that is 
point No. 1. 

Now, for point No 2. Would you or would you not impose a differ¬ 
ential duty if T satisfied you that this is a case of dumping, of unfair 
competition? You will not do it even if it hurts you? Very well, don’t 
do it. {An Honourable Member: ** Tt doesn’t hurt.”) Now, I will show 
you that it does. I will explain it to you in a minute. I will give you 
first of all the figures: see whether it is dumping or not. You find Con¬ 
tinental imports in 1921-22, 176,000; in 1922-23, 261,000; in 1923-24, 
243,000; in 1924-25, 303,000. (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: ** Shouting does 
not mai^ argument.”) Well, Sir, impertinence is no argument. An 
interruption*of this character ^oes not help anybody. When my Honour¬ 
able friend was speaking I did not say that he was shouting. Does it do 
any gqod? Why cannot you preserve some dignity? {Sir Darcy Lindsay: 
** Hear, hear.”) You find that the Continental imports ini the year 
1924-25 went up to almost double. Is that. Sir, dumping or is it not? 
{An Honourable Member: “It is not dumping.”) Well, Sir, now, whnt 
does the Tariff Board say? You will find what they say about dumping 
in para. 129. They say: 

“The Steel Company’s proposal for the introduction of “Antidumping” legisla¬ 
tion does not require any detailed diseu.ssion. The claim is partly based on the 
•tatemeni that the price of English rails offered in India has been below that at 
which similar rails have been sold to English railways. But, in accordance with 
ordinary business practice, export prices of rails and other kinds of steel even 
before the war were lower than the home prices and we have discounted this feature 
of the European steel market by basing our proposals on export prices. Further, 
the effect of the depreciation of Continental exchanges on import prices has been 
met by our proposal of additional duties on steel of non-British origin. The objects 
which the Steel Conipanv has in view will, therefore, be attained without the enact¬ 
ment (if n .special .inti-dumping mea.sure. Tn any ease, as we have already pointed 
out in Chapter VT, we believe that, under the existing commercial treaties, the pro¬ 
posal, in the form in which it has been presented to us, is not practicable.” 

"^’ou will find in parnginph 95 the Tariff Board again deal with the question 
of dumping. This is what they say: 

“But in any case, we consider that a system of bounties, while it may to sonm 
extent protect the Indian industry against los.ses due to foreign competition, is 
not nearly so effective in preventing unfair competition, especially where it is 
aided by the uncertain factor of a depreciating exchange.” 

Therefore, the Tariff Board had before them the evidence of dumping, 
and HOW let me refer you to the evidence of dumping. You will find 
it in the evidence of Mr. Anandji Haridas. Sir, if I may say so, I have 
read his cDidenoe and he has created an impression upon my mind that 
he has given his evidence frankly, honestly and against his own vital 
interests, because he is one of the biggest dealers and therefore what 
he said is not so much in his own interest as in the interests of India. 
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He actually advised the Tariff Board to take steps against anti-dumping. 
This is what he says in his evidence: 

Anandji : That is what I said. But there is this additional difference that 
I want to make between British steel and Continental steel by having a higher duty 
on Continental steel—call it dumping duty or anything you like—and that duty shafi 
be with the Government of India for payment to the Steel Company whenever 
there is a fall in prices. 

Dt, Matthai : When you have a general scale of duties, you have a fund out of 
which bounties may be financed. 

Mr. Anandji : I don’t want to put the same duty on all steel. 

Dr. Matthai : We are doing that. Thit> would simply mean an extension of the 
Ischeme 

Mr. Anandji : Distinction between countries with a depreciated currency and 
England. 

Mr. Matthai : Germany has not got a depreciated currency. I understood you to 
mean that on the one side there was to be a duty for Great Britain and on the 
other side a duty for all the othei countries. ^ 

Mr. Anandji : 1 was wrong there. I would make a distinction between England 
and the Continental countries.” 

Sir, Mr. Anandji has shown by figures also what the position is. Well, 
Sir, if the case of anti-dumping is proved—at least proved prima fdcie — 
the Honourable Members will say, “Oh, if it is a case of anti-dumping, 
why not call these anti-dumping duties?” That would be the next ques¬ 
tion, “ Why not call them so? In that case we do not mind the differ¬ 
ence.”. That is what it comes to. Again 1 would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Report of the Fiscal Oommission and also to the steps 
that have been taken by other countries on these lines and see how it 
is possible, having regard to the commercial treaties^ to make out a case 
of anti-dumping. Jt is a verj difficult case to make out having regard 
to the terms of commercial treaties between different nations. I have 
got one instance. Australia all of a sudden discovered that we were 
sending pig-iron and cricket balls there. Th^ theoretical ratio in India 
is 2«h. I do not want to go into the exchange question here. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): That is where 
two and two do not make four. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Because it is not an economic question. 
It is the currency policy. What was done was this. The 
Australian Government imposed an anti-dumping duty on Indian pig- 
iron and cricket balls because the exchange value at that time was 1«. id, 
to Is. fid. So the Australian Government thought that our exchange had 
depreciated to such an extent that we were entering into unfair com¬ 
petition with regard to pig-iron and cricket balls. It w'as then pointed 
out to the Australian Government that this was merely a theoretical ratio 
of 2sfe. and that they had gone wrong. Subsequently, Sir, they repealed 
the measure which they enacted. I put it to you, therefore, is it or is 
it not a very difficult thing to establish,a case within the strict terms of 
the treaties? You have got to prove to the hilt that the country which 
is entering into unfair competition or is dumping its goods is doing so in 
India at a cost lower than the cost prevailing in its own market or in that 
country. It is a proposition which it is very difficult to prove to the 
hilt. The Tariff Board, therefore—say all credit to them-^get round 
and say, “ We are satisfied that there is dumping; wc are satisfied that 
there is unfair competition; and we can do it by this method without^ 
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creating any hue and cry or any further difficulty and we shall so recom¬ 
mend.'*. I really therefore ask you to dismiss to>m your minds this idea 
that this is really not in the ijAterests of India. If it is so, then let us 
examine it now. ' 

Of the three suggested methods I will take first of all the scheme of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Well, Sir, he does not find a suppcurter in his own 
eamp in Mr. Chetty except a half-hearted support. Certainly he does 
not find a very warm supporter in Mr. Birla and when you have &e doctors 
differing I think the patient is in danger, and I hope that Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta will reconsider his position and not press his scheme. Now, Sir, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme is this. He says, put a duty or tariff cum 
bounties. He says that bounties should be given in respect of these four 
•classes. He says, ’’ I put forward before you a splendid scheme. Never 
mind the Tariff Board. They worked over it for eight months, they may 
be experts but they have all gone wrong. I arrived in Delhi in January. 
I hardly sat in the Select Committee owing to the obstructive attitude 
•of Sir Charles Innes who deliberately prevented me because had I been 
present it was a lost game to him.” However much I may differ from 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta I respect his views and have always held that by 
temperament and constitution he is a constructive genius. When he gets 
exuberant he becomes a destructive genius. He to his credit puts forward 
a constructive scheme. 1 am always open to.conviction. I really have 
paid a great desdrW attention to it: I have,\5ilrefully considered it. I 
have spent a lot of time over it in trying to Vmderstand it. These are 
my difficulties and I put them before you to consider whether I am right 
• or wrong. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says, ” Give a bounty on these four 
classes.” He says that the receipts from protective duties will come to 
Bs. 65 lakhs. I do not think that that figure is quite correct: I think it 
is about Bs. 56 lakhs, but that does not matter. It is a few lakhs here 
and there and when we are putting up a scheme in a hurry a few lakhs 
do not matter. But I will take his own figure of Bs. 65 laldis. He says, 
you can give Ra. 25 lakhs out of this for bounties. Well, that is sub¬ 
stantially correct, but in the last year—we are thinking of 7 years—it 
may be a little more. But when you do that, what is the object, what is 
the principle underlying this protection that you are giving to the steel 
industry? Is it merely for the benefit of the Tatas or is it for the benefit 
of the industry ? The Tariff Board say this in paragraph 144 of their report. 
But, first of all, I put this question to you. Do you agree with me or do 
you not, that the first principle is that the protection should be discri¬ 
minating? If it were left perhaps to some of us, and if we were in charge 
of the Government we might adopt a very different policy. I do not 
however wish to open up tbikt ^luestioo, but I will sMssume for the purposes 
of this Bill that the polio^ of protection should be discriminating and I 
find that that principle inns endorsed by my Honourable friends Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Birla in their dissenting minute on the 
fiscal Commission Report. 

Mr. Oh^yem PM Bl^: I never said that. What I said was that 
protectidb is alwi<l!fs discriminating. 

M adan Mohan Mala?^ (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I was ndc on the Commissicn. 
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Xr. OlUttialiyam Das Birla: In our note of dissent we did ;aot subscribe 
tc th^ qualification of “ discrimination We said protection is always 
discriminating. 

Hr. M. A. JiAnali: Anyhow, I think thal so far as my Honoiirable 
friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, is concerned, he has never disputed 
it * ' 

Bandit Xadan Mohan Malaviya: Protection is always discriminating. 

Mr. M. A. jiamah: 1 will just point out what the dissenting minute 
aays. I do not want really to take up the time of the House over this 
point, but this is what is said: 

“While we agree that the policy of protection should be applied with discrimina- 
(tion, we do not think that any qualifinations or limitations ^onld be made a con¬ 
dition precedent to its adoption.We share the concern shown in the 

Beport for the interests of the oonsuniers, and we agree that the poli(w should be 
applied in such a nfanner as to reduce the burden on the consumer to the minimtun 
necessa]^ {Some Honournhle Members: “Hear, hear.”) for the purpose of carrying out 
the object in view. [Art Honourable Member : “Quite right.*’) In the present 
economic condition of India, limitations in the interest of the consumers are neces¬ 
sary, but we anticipate thi^ if immediate effect is given to the policy we recommend, 
India will begin to gro\^ economically prosperous within a reasonable period of time.” 

Therefore, I take it that there is no dispute, at any rate so far as this Bill 
is concerned, that the protection must be discriminating, that the pro¬ 
tection must not be excessive but what is necessary and that it must be 
given having regard to general well-being of the community. Now, 
Sir, what is the idea of^ving this protection? Do you want this industry 
to develop, to increase, to flourish, or not? Do you think that new firms 
will not come in? The Tariff Board in paragraph 144 of their report deal 
with it and they distinctly contemplate. . . . {An Honourable Member: 

** Give them also protection Give them also protection—that is exactly 
what T am trying to do which you are now your system of bounty 
depriving them of. Let us see what will happen according to Mr. 
Jamnadas’s scheme. We have got Es. 26 lakhs which according to 
Mr. Jamnadas will be sufficient to pay as boimties to the Tatas on these 
4 classes of goods. But remember we are thinking of 7 years and suppose 
new firms come in. {An Honourable Member: “T^at time will they take 
to develop?") {Another Honourable Member: "10 years".) I do not want 
to indulge in this sort of discussion, but if you are going merely to treat 
everything that the Tariff Board says as unsound, then it is impossible to 
argue. You must at least take certain data and certain findings of the 
Tariff Board for the purpose of your discussion. The Tariff Board seriously, 
earnestly reason it out and in their reasoning they say that one of tne 
objects is to atiract fresh capital. One of the objeofs is that new firms 
should come in, and if they do come in, will they or will they not be entitled 
to bounties under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme? {An Honourable 
Member: "Certainly.") (Another Honourable Member: "It will be 10 
years.") (Some Honourable Members,interrupted). 

Mr. Praiident: Order, order. Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. M. A. Jlniufi: Let us carry this on a little further.' If the produc¬ 
tion goes on increasing—the Tata's production must go on increasing, and 
if new firms come in, will not the imports decrease? {An Honourable 
Member: "No.") Of course, they must decrease. If the imports decrease 
what will happen to your revenue? Will it not decrease? You start in 
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the inverse process. As you go on, your new firms will come in. Your 
production will increase daily and there will be more and more competition. 
Look at the rails. The whole of the British rails have been displaced by 
the Indian steel rails—about 200,000 tons. What is the good of seying 
that imports will not decrease? Look at the fish-plates and galvanised 
iron sheets. You have already reached 14,000 tons. The whole of the 
galvanised iron was supplied b^ Ec^land. You are now making 14,000 
tons of galvanised iron The imports must decrease and will decrease. 
Otherwise there is no meaning in this protection at all. Your revenue 
must decrease also If your revenue decreases, where are the protective 
duty receipts What will happen to them? They will all go down and 
the clsumants for bounties will increase. Where will you get the money 
from? You might be in a very serious position before three or four years 
have elapsed. Now, that is one of my answers to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

My second answer is this. By giving bounties, whona do you benefit? 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says—the consumer. Consumer of what? Of 
Continental steol, because Continental structurals will be imported at 
Ks. 105 and the rest of protection will be by bounties. 

Mr. JumutdM M. Kehto: 104. 

Kr. M« A. Jtimah; Will he benefit by it? My friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, is quite misled and 1 shall prove it Let us take the figures of 
Mr. Trivedi and his Association Those figures appear in a circular whicli 
he has sent round to all the Honourable Memb er o f this House, I believe. 

I will take the selling price at Calcutta and the miig price at Bombay. 

Beams—Calcutta 100, Bombay 146. 

Kr. Obandiyam Dm Biria: What about other months? 

Mr. M. ▲. Jinaali: If my Honourable friend will wait, I will give him 
the answer. What are the other figures given for January, February and 
March given by Mr. Trivedi s association 

Mr. (Uumahyain Das Birla: What about the last six months? 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnali: I am coming to that. I am afraid the Honourable 
Member has been captivated by the middleman. I will deal first of all 
with the bars This it the report of Haridas Anandji: Calcutta 135, 
Bombay 140—that is for June; July, 135 and 145; August, 135 and 140; 
September, 135 and 175; October, 140 and 160; November, 140 and 140; 
December, 137 and 146 The prices are for the same steel 

Mr. ahanahyam Daa Birla: What is the cost price of landing? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It is admitted in evidence, if Mr Birla will read 
it, that Continental steel can he bought c i f. at 86 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It includes structural sections also. 

MX. M. A. Jinnah: There is no use trying to interrupt me and scoring 
a point. I know that perfectly well. Structurals are on a somewhat 
different footing. Very little of that comes from the Continent because 
as somebody said it is not quite safe if you are putting up a decent building 
to use Continental steel Mr. Anandji himself says that so far as joists 
and beams are conoomad you hardly ever get a man who will trust Con- 
tinental steel unless be gets them tested and certified which can only be 
done on the Continent. Now, let us take Continental plates first. You 
fiad that in June 1925 the price in Calcutta was 142 and in Bombay 160# 
In July 147 and 160, in August it goes down. 
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Mr. Ghanabyam Daa Birla: That is the retail price. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That is exactly the point. What does Mr. Jamnadas 
say? Mr. Trivedi’s evidence is there, the whole of Bombay there are 
80 (» 40 merchants and they form an association. They agree to sell at 
a particular price. They give orders 3 or 4 months in advance and your 
consumer has got to pay through his nose. Mr. Birla says, “ what about 
the prices since September, 1926 I will tell you the position about 
them. It is a most extraordinary thing. The position is very interesting 
as disclosed in the evidence of Mr. Trivedi. I want the House to know 
all the facts and then give a judgment on this matter. This is what he 
•ays—remember he was examined in August, 1926: 

**Pre$ident : It will be very useful. I find from the evidence of Anandji that 
there is a great difference between prices realized by you and prices realized in 
Calcutta. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Trivedi : In the first place in Calcutta there are more than 160 dealers, small 
and big, whereas in Bombay we have only 30 or 40 people, so they do not cut 
prices as they do here in Calcutta." 

It is a very qualified cautious answer. But wait a minute; something 
more is coming: 

^^President ; For instance in January 1926 Mr. Anandji’s price for Continental 
bars was 337 and the price at Bombay from the Merchants* Association was 166. 
We are told that perhaps they were maximum prices or average prices. What are 
they?" 

Mr. Trivedi very nearly fainted. 

An Hoiourable MenMbfVmB that said there? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab: Yes, yes. T am coming to it and the House will 
judge it. 

**Mt. Trivedi : I am surprised at the figure. There must be some mistake. It 
may be for rods." 

That is the answer of Mr. Trivedi of Bombay. 

** President : You take the average price or the highest price? 

Mr. Trivedi : We take the average price. It occurs in other things too. 

President ; Take December, 3925, Mr. Anandji*s Association's price is 137-8 and 
the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association’s price is 176 for Continental plates? 

Mr. Trivedi : That also must be a mistake. It may be also that men there have 
taken the one-sixteenth and not the ordinary plates." 

Thai is to say, plates are of two kinds; one is a little thicker lhan the other. 

Mr. Presideat: I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member but 
I should like to ask him to consider whether ft is at all possible for this 
Assembly to put ibis measure on the Statute-book before the 33st March 
if half a dozen Members take the time which the Honourable Member 
has already taken. 

Mr. M. A. finnah: Well, Sir, T do not think that is quite correct. You 
must remember the position that I haT^e to occupy in this House. I have 
taken up a particular position with regard to this Bill, and I think. Sir, 
in fairness you will admit that the supporters of this Bill happen to be 
very few while the opponents of this Bill in this House happen to be a 
very large body. I think in fairness I am entitled to answer all the various 
speeches which number, I thir^, something like 9 or 10, and they took 
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several hours. 1 think it is not fair to myself or fair to this House that 
I should not fully place the facts, the figures and my reasoBS for. support¬ 
ing this Bill. 

Ifr. Fraaident: The Chair has no objection. It is for the Honourable 
Member to consider whether, if several other Honourable Members follow 
his example, it will be possible for this Assembly to finish this Bill Tlie 
Honourable Member for Commerce has already put the^ whole case at 
great length and my Honourable * friend has also taken over an hour and 
a half. It is for him to consider whether he will allow other Membaps 
also some chance to speck 

iCr. H. A. Jinnah: We[l, Sir, is for you to decide, not for me— 
whether cither Members should hav'e a chance or not. But, Sir, I have 
great reaped lor the warning, or the expression of opinion, which you 
have just slated. Yet I have ocNOBidered this very caarefully and I assure 
you that 1 do not want to take up the time of this House a minute longer 
than 1 consider necessary Bui 1 do consider this, Sir. I think the 
House will observe from the questions that are put to me, which I 
welcome, that there ih a great deal of misapprelicnsion with regard to 
this matter. 1 think il is but right to say that if Honourable Members 
knew all those facts they would not put tlK.se questions 

Hr. President: Will the Honourable Member proceed with his speech. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, I w^as reading this part of the evidence 
and I say that Mr. Trivedi was surprised and^ought it was a mistake. 
Now, we have the argument of Mr. Birla. Wnat is the argument? He 
quoted the figuies of September, 192G Now, Sir, 1 ne\er like to impute 
bad motives to people. I do not want to say that these figures may not 
be correct; but, Sir, we know perfectly well that these 30 or 40 men who 
constitute an Association must have realized that this was a startling dis¬ 
covery and that the question was under inquiry, and it is quite possible 
that they may have decided to lower their prices deliberately and advisedly 
soon after Mr. Trivedi's examination. Sir, therefore, when you talk of 
the consumer and his interest, I say, “Poor Consumer”. It is the middle¬ 
man who pockets the advantage. 

Now, the only other question that remains is my friend Mr Chetiv’s 
amendment and his views Now, I have already pointed out to Mr. 
Chetty as to who will really benefit by this It is the middleman not 
the consumer. If that is so, what does it resolve itself to? It resolves 
itself into this, that if you have Mr Chotty’s scheme yo^ have an orbit 
or difference of Ks 18; if you have the differentiation scheme, the orbit 
is limited to Ks. 7, and the more circumscribed and limited the orbit is, 
the loss chance is there for the middleman to make a profit. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mekta: And more for Government. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: More for Government, yes. But excuse me, the 
fallacy in that lies here. Every protective duty must put some money 
into the coffers of the Government. The question is, is ft necessary for 
, the protection? What is the good of saying ‘ more in the pockets of 
Government '? Is it necessaipr? If it ia, where else can it go? Into the 
pocket of my Honourable friend? 

Mr. Janmadaa M. MihU: To the coiKt^ers. 
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Mr. M. A. Jlinah: The consumers do not benefit. I have shown it. 

Mr. JEmnadas M. Mehta: They do. 

ICr. Preeideilt: Will the Honourable Member allow Mr. Jinnah to con- 
iiinue his speech.. 

'Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, they say, “ Oh waft, British steel will get the 
advantage Now, I want to give you figures with regard to that. The 
figures are, before the War—British steel sections 38,000, bars 19,000, 
plates and black sheets 30,000. That means 87,000 tons befove the war. 
That was the import of British steel. In 1926-26 we imported, sections 
44,000, bars 14,000 plates and black sheets 27,000. That is 85,000. So 
British steel before the war was imported in larger quantity, at least by a 
few thousand tons, than after the war. What is the position of Continental 
steel? I have given the figures for Continental steel before the war. The 
total amount was 195,000 tons. To-day it is 271,000 tons. 

Well, Sir, the position therefore is this. To sum it up, I say. Sir, 
that ft is Tir>i a case of Imperial Preference. 1 ask, I call upon 
the Himourable Member who represents the Government to 
make the Government altitude perfectly clear on the floor of this House 
with regard to the policy of Imperial Preference. 1 therefore maintain. 
Sir, that this is not even British ^preference ns sucli. It is a difference 
between two scales of duties, between British steel and Continental steel, 
intended, I say, to secure the result, namely, the minimum protection 
the inininium burden on the consumer, and the general welfare of the 
community. I say any other scheme will upset the scales and upset the 
balance; and therefore, with regard to the Three schemes which are 
before the House, I cannot but support the scheme which is embodied in 
the Bill 

Now, Sir, we come back to the amendment to recommit the Bill, and 
1 want to discuss that. What, after all, will result if this Bill is recom¬ 
mitted to the Select Committee? What will you gain by it? 

An Honourable Member: We will consider the Bill in detail once more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If >ou want to adopt any other ‘scheme, except tla' 
scheme which the Tariff Board has recommended, I feel absolutely certain 
that you will have to refer back the whole question to the Tariff Board. 
Your Select Committee will never bo able to do it. T^ this possible. Sir, 
for a Select Committee? A Sclecl Committee can only accept certain 
data and, after accepting certain data and findings, come to a con¬ 
clusion If you want to go deeper into it, if \ou want to jiscer- 
tain for yourselves the data, if you wtnt to find out for yourselves 
what are the facts, then you must inquire yourself, or else you must take 
the findings and the figures and the data as they are placed before you by 
the Tariff Board T)o you want the Seh'ct Conimittee to restart nn in¬ 
quiry? If you challenge the evidence, if you challenge their data a,nd 
findings, if you challenge their facts and figures, how is your Select Com¬ 
mittee to come to a conclusion? Do you expect the Select Committee to 
go round again and sit for 8 months and take evidence? What therefore is 
the position? The position is this. We have got certain data. It does 
not matter, what does it matter whether it is a majority of one or two*? 
What does it matter? Eventually, it is the House that must decide, an<T 
you have these three proposals before you, and they ere in the shape of 
amendments, and it is for this House to decide and say, “Well, this, that or 
the other we shall accept. “ ' (!)r,4£ you like, do not accepi any. That is for 
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you to decide; and I say, Sir, it will be an utter waste of time to recommit 
the Bill to the Belect Committee. What will happen? Supposing my 
friend, Mr. Jamnadas, with his eloquence, with his persuasive powers, with 
his persistence and perseverance (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta i * Thank yeu. ) 

his constructive mind, for which I complimented hhn not long ago— 
supposing, Sir, he converts one or two and they happen to sign with him. 
What difference will it make? Then, instead of his amendment being there, 
my friend, Sir Charles Innes, will put forward his amendment. Suppos¬ 
ing Mr. Ohetty succeeds (An Honovrahle Member: “We can persuade Sir 
Charles Innes“)—well, Sir, in that case you might adjourn this House' 
and leave my friend over there to persuade Sir Charles Innes for 24 hours 
if he likes and then we shall meet again on Friday. (An Honourable 
Member. “Then itis hopeless.**) I therefore, Sir,^ say that no good purpose 
will be served by recommitting the Bill to the Select ^ommittee. 

Now, Sir, there is the hst point, and it is this.^ I think that Sir 
Charles Tnnes said that if this Bill does not go through, the industry 
might get into very serious difficulty. "Well, I understand that it was not 
really a threat to this House, although on that day there was a great deal 
of heat and passion, and probably tha impression might have been created 
upon the minds of some Honourikble Members that it was a sort of threat. 
(An Honourable Member- “It was.**) Well, if it was intended to be a 
throat, I condemn it equally with you. But as I followed him, all that he 
intended was that he wanted the House t'l realize that a difficult situation 
might be created if this Bill was rejected; and ^that is so, because remem¬ 
ber this, it is a fact, because, supposing this Bill is thrown out, what will 
happen? (An Honourable Member “ Nothing happens.”) Supposing 
Mr. Chetty’s amendment is carried, supposing the Government do not 
agree. If a person does not agree with you, then it is his fault. If you do 
not agree wdth him, then also it is his fault * it is always the fault of some¬ 
body else. (Laughter) Whv may it not be your fault? Why should we 
not assume that it is possible that we may be in the wrong—at least let 
us assume in all humility that it is possible that we may be in the wrong. 
It is possible that the Government may think that we are in the wrong. 
But if they think wo are in the wrong, then what will be the position? 
You say you are right. The Government say they are right. Very well. 
What will happen? A deadlock. 

Hr. President (to Members interrupting) • Order, order. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But supposing thew do not cive wav. then 
remember the convention which I read to you, that when the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Central Legislature do not agree, then what will 
happen^ (Mr. M. K. Acharya: “ It will be certified.**) No, it cannot 
be certified; then, Sir, it will be left on the lap of the Secretary of State for 
India, the great Moghul, and Heaven only knows what decision he may 
come to. In considering this deadlock, remember that the very industry 
that you are all agreed should be protected, the very industry which you 
acknowledge is a national industry, a security indukrv, a key industry, 
stands in danger, in spite of your earnest, wholehearted desire to protect 
it, of being neglected for at least some time, which might work a revolution 
in the future prospects of that industry and the concern with which we are 
uow dealing. Now, therefore. I say that unless you have got strong, funda¬ 
mental objections, besides questions, imlefs you Ihini i&at this Bill is 
so bad that it cannot be accepted,—if it^ merely a quesfion of a debating 
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3 )oixit, if it is merely a question of one being a little better than the other, 
why create this crisis, this deadlock, which may result in very disastrous 
< 50 nBequenoes toihe very industry you wsuat to protect? If it was a question 
of Imperial preference I would be with you. I say it is not a question of 
Imperial Preference. I say it is not a question even of British preference 
as such; and I say therefore that it is a pure ^onomic issue; and if 
this House accepts this Bill on that pure econoi^iic basib, that the scheme 
is in the best interests of India, we commit ourselves to nothing more. 
Why are you afraid? Is it not weakness, is it not ^ sign of wCalmess to 
say that if you do this, in future something else may be foisted uppn 
you ? If it is in your power—of course if it is not in your power, you can 
keep crying—but if it is in your power, and if, as I understand, no policy 
of Imperial Preferon^ can be undertaken by the Government without the 
consent of the Legimture, if that is so, and if I understand Sir Charles 
•Innes to make that statement clear, then, you have the power to sanction 
the policy of Imperial Preference or not to sanction it. If that is so, why 
arc you afraid? Are you not strong enough, are you not able to take care 
of yourselves when that question arises? Why in the name of the thin 
end of the wedge upset everything and create crises and deadlocks? I 
therefore appeal most earnestly to everyone here to consider and pause; for 
Teally it will be disastrous to let such a situation be created because 
I thmk in that case India stands to suffer. 

Paadit Motilal Nehru: Sir, if I stand before this House immediately 
after the very illuminatint epeech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
it is not because I intend to meet all the great arguments that he has put 
before the House. I have got very little to say and the reason why I get 
up immediately after him is that I want to get it off my mind as soon as 
possible. I am not going to enter into the whole question or go over any 
considerable part of the ground which has been covored by my friend, Mr. 
Jinnah. I wish to confine my remarks only to that part of his speech 
which related to the question of Imperial Preference or British preference 
as he called it. 

Now, if it is true that the scheme of the Bill involves in it the principle 
of Imperial Preference or prefeienoe to Britain as against other countries 
of the world, I may say here at once that whatever be the advantage of 
the Bill, wliatever boon it may confer upon the Tatas or upon tlie steel 
industry of India, either existing now or corning into existence in future, I 
have absolutely no sympathy with the Bill, jji would rather have twenty 
Tatas go by the board than consent to a principle which introduces any 
Imperial Preference or British preference into the tariff of our country. I 
quite agree wnth my friend Mr. Jinnah when he says that this is not 
Imperial Preference in the sense in which somebody has called it Imperial 
Preference. He has cited a passage from the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission and he says “ This is Imperial Preference, but what the Bill 
proposes is nothing of the kind.'" I quite agree that what the Bill pro¬ 
poses has not even the semblance of what the Indian Fiscal Commissicui 
or rather the Convention to which they referred laid down as the principle 
lof Imperial Preference. The principle which was laid down is thus stated: 

“Each part of the Empire having due regerd to the interests of our Allies shaU 
give specially fsvoureble treatment and facilities to the produce and manufacture 
of other parts of the Empire.** 

That was the main principle. Now, it will be time for us to enter into 
Ithat question when w.e heoome equal partners in the Empire along with 
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its other component parts. I say that the dehnition. as given in the Indian 
Fiscal Commission's Beport does not apply to us as we are situated and 
therefore my friend is perfectly right in saying that this is not the Imperial 
Preference which the Fiscal Commissian contemplated. But does it give 
me any consolation? Though it not accord with the definition of the 
Indian Fiscal ComnaissioBi, still Sfo long as Britain is favoured against the 
other countries of the,wfi^d»>>I say it is preference to Great Britain. It 
m^ not be Imperial tecnnically under any known definition, but every 
case where British goods are taxed upon one scale and other goods are 
taxed u[)on another and 'a higher scale, I say, is a case of preference; and 
that being so, 1 said ’Wh6n I interrupted my friepd^ Mr. Jinnah, that 
although it may not be imperial Preference now, it waa the thin end of the 
wedge. My friend said “Oh, don’t be afraid of the thin end of the 
wedge “ But T think he knows of the possibilities of the introduction of 
the tliin end of the wedge. What happens in course of time? Now it is 
not only a question of Britain bein^ favoured—perhaps not actually favour¬ 
ed, because Britain supplies a better class of goods and is therefore entitled 
to better terms from us; but what will happen when Britain sends out a 
cheaper kind of goods? Nobody has yet denied that Britain manufactures 
non-standard steel also. If by the process provided in the Bill Great 
Britain is enabled to exclude the other countries from the Indian market, 
will not this thin end of the wedge introduce in course of time a sledge 
liamnier which will break our heads or otherwise squeeze out our lives? 
So, I say. Sir, that we must guard against the introduction of the principle 
—it rnav not answer any technical definition of Imperial Preference; but 
if the principle is there the poison is there and we must avoid it. 

Now, my friend says in answer to that “ But you are protected by what 
the Fiscal Commission has said and b.v what the Joint Committee has 
said ’’ and he has invited m\ Ht nourable friend Sir Charles Innes to make 
a statement on the floor of the House that whenever it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce Imperial Preference it shall not do so without 
the sanction of this House. Now,* Sir, let us examine that. I say this 
is one of the occasions when Imperial Preference is going to be introduced. 
My Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes can very well conscientiously 
stand up (because ho is of that opinion) on the floor of tho House and 
say “ No, it is not ImperialiPreference; but when it comes I shall ask your 
opinion I shall wait afid then the next measure comes in and my 
friend. Sir Charles Innes, again stands up and says “ Oh, this is nothing 
of the kind; this is not Imperial Preference; this does not come within the 
definition of the Indian Fiscal Commission or some other high authority and’ 
therefore you need not be apprehensive^ When we really introduce that 
principle we shall ask your opinion ”, and so on and so forth. Measures 
of this kind wull go on accumulating to the end of the chapter and we shall 
always bo told that Imperial Preference is yet to come. Sir, I am by 
nature a great disbeliever in assurances tram that part of the House. T 
like one sound principle laid down By the vote of the House in preference* 
to i^pns of assurances coming from the oth^ side of the House. 

Then acrain my Honourable friend’s argument was “ Here you have 
the Tariff Board, the members of which are very competent to deal with 
the question; they have taken great pams; they spent eight months over 
it and therefore we must take what comes fiym them as coming witlf 
the weight that is due to their experience and their indui^ti^ Well, Sir; 
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it may be so. My friend and I belong to the same profession; but neither 
he nor I have ever taken into consideration the amount of labour, the 
amount of intelligence and the amount of experience brought to bear upon 
a case by the trial judge when we decide to file an appeal against his 
findings. We spend nothing like the time that he spent; and yet we as 
often ae not succeed in getting his findings upset an^ having our arguments 
and our point of view approved by the court of appeal. But Ijowever that 
may be, what 1 ask is this: does it -want eight mon^s to discover whe¬ 
ther this is Imperial Preference or preferepoe bf' any kind whatever? 
When I come up against tliat part of the scheme, I say that 1^ who 
rims may read in this Bill the principle of preference Introduced. That 
being so, the Government scheme or the scheme of the Bill is vitiated 
from the very beginning, and we are not inclined to go into it. 

Then my friend paid, “ What are these additional duties for if not for 
the protection of Tata's steel?" Now, Sir, I admit that the scheme pro¬ 
pounded by the Bill does impose certain duties on both the British and 
Continental gofxls with a view lo protect Tata steel. But it also imposes 
discriminating duties, higher duties, ,on Continental goods in the interests 
of Great Britain alone. And why do I say so? (Honourable Membera: 

" No, no ".) Please wait for half a minute. Whose inlen‘st is it in 
Madras or in Bangoon where the Tata Company’s goods have not yet 
readied and will not reach for a good long time, that Continental steel 
should pay higher duties than British steel? Who is protected (hero ex¬ 
cept the British manufacturer? 1 say, T affirm, and challengi‘ any denial 
of the fact, that in those parts where Tatas cannot compi'te with exported 
goods, the scheme of the Bill most decidedly gives preference to British 
goods over Continental goods, and that being so, T say that the Bill will 
operate,—at least in some of the remote partp of India,—as a protection 
to Britisli goods alone and will have nothing wiiatever to do with the pro¬ 
tection of Tatas, That being the cjase. Sir, I submit that this scheme of 
the Government is vitiated in principle. 

As regards the other schemes, as has been pointed out, and I think 
very freely admitted by the propounders of those schemes, they do not 
arrogate to themselves infallibility or absolute freedom from all flaws; in 
fact the Tariff Board themselves have clearly pointed out that the scheme 
they have propounded is itself not free from flaws, and so also have my 
Honourable friends who have tabled amendments to that scheme. That 
being so, it is easy to find fault with any of fhe three schemes.* When 
the authors of the schemes themselves admit that they arc open to some 
objection or other, I do not think. Sir, we can condemn any one of those 
schemes simply because the authors of that particular scheme are unable 
to show to the satisfaction of the House that there are no flaws in it. That 
there is some flaw or other in every one of them, is admitted or can be 
proved. If we take that as the criterion, we shall be bound to throw out 
all the three schemes, because admittedly not one of them is without 
flaws. But why should we accept the Government scheme, as the question. 
My friend Mr. Jinnah has let the cat out of the bag in the concluding 
remarks of the speech he just made. We must say ditto to the Govern¬ 
ment, because if we do not, the Government will not agree with us, and 
then the Secretary of State will come in. My friend drew a vivid nictnre of 
tihe final scheme in which the corpse of this Bill would be found lying in 
the lap of the Secretary of State and that dignitary woul^ bo seen trying 
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to revive it. Now, Sir, I quite admit that we must look to the oonse* 
quences of any action that «we take in this House; but to ask us to agree 
to a proposition enifiiatiag from Ihe Government Benches with which we 
do not agree in point /of fact, and that simply to avoid some bad oonse- 
quenoes either to us oT to the country, I think. Sir, is too much to ask, 
and more specially in a case like this. Of course, 1 do not wish to 
generalise. I quite admit that there may be occasions when the necessity 
of disa^eing with the Government on a particular point may not be so 
great as to justify our running the risk of all the inconveniences which would 
follow. This is so simply because the Government are so situated that 
they can defy public opinion and therefore we must yieU. to them. But 
that is a weakness which I shall not extend to questions of principle. My 
friend Mr. Jinnah himself said, if it were a question of principle, he 
would not ask us to agree to the scheme of the Bill and that he would 
be the first man to vote with us. Now, if I am right in what I have sub¬ 
mitted to the House on the question of preference, I say it becomes a very 
important question of principle and principle alone. In fact, I have not 
gone into a single figure. 1 am quite teure rfiy friend cannot accuse me of 
going about with a bundle of books imder my arm or with the long tables 
of figures which are in front of him now; but 1 do claim to be able to take 
a oommonsense view even of the most technical subjects .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May I correct one statement? May I inform the 
Honourable Member that I have it on the authority of Tatas that they 
have already made an’angements to send their stocks to Karachi, 
Rangoon, Madras and Bombay? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Well, then they have done a miracle, and we 
should like to see how that miracle can take place We have to make up 
our minds to believe in two impossibilities. The first is a wholesale re¬ 
duction of the railway freights so as to enable them to take their goods to 
Karachi and to Madras and to sell them at the same rate as they can else¬ 
where within their 400 miles radius, and the next impossibility is that, at 
least for the present, they cannot manufacture all the requirements of 
India. It is an admitted fact that they cannot manufacture all the require¬ 
ments of India at present. 

Now, .Sir, one argument remains on that point, and it is this What 
will happen to new industries if you adopt the Government scheme of the 
Bill or any of these two schemes, specisJly Mr. Jamnadas’s which intro¬ 
duces a partial system of bounties? Well, at least for the purpose of 
answering the question I may be permitted to rely upon the dictum of the 
Tariff Board themselves. What do they say? They said m their first 
report ,—1 hope I am quite right, but if I aiu wrong I may be corrected,— 
they said that any new industry will take five long years in order to be 
able to turn out even an ounce of steel, end another five long years to be 
able to put their goods into the market in such a way that they can com- 
pAe with the other manufacturers. Well, that being so, if a new enter¬ 
prise wasifto be started to-day, our Bill being only for 7 years, it would 
have worked out and lapsed before any such question arose. It will be 
time tor us to consider, when the goods of this new enterprising manufac¬ 
turer begin to come up in the market, whether he deserves prot^tlon, and* 
if so, at what rate and on what terms. Sir, I do not propose to go into 
the other questions about dumping and the difference of quality or to 
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examine the "figures that my friend has been relying upon,—leave my 
other friends who have gone into these figures and studied them very 
olosely to answer him on that point,—^but what 1 submit and what I ask 
fthe House very seriously to consider is t^t the' Bill docs embody tlic prin¬ 
ciple of giving preference to articles or British manufacture which is a 
most dangerous principle for us to adopt. It is a principle which, if you 
once adopt it, you will not be able to get rfd of in future. I quite agree 
with the remark made by my Honourable friendv Mr. Moore, the other 
•day, that it would be different if the principle were honestly introduced as 
wiiat it is, by saying in so many words ** We would like to introduce the 
principle of Imperial Preference and we ask the House to agree to it.” If 
that were so, certainly I would consider the opinion of those who approve 
of that principld^tod think that it would be for the good of India in the 
long run (that there may be iwo opinions about it I do not deny) but to 
bring it forward in the surreptitious wav in which it has been is, I sub¬ 
mit, even worse than getting in the thin end of the wedge; it is injecting 
into the system, without our knowing it, a poison w^hich will sooner or 
later prove fatal ^ 

For these reasons, Sir, I submit that the scliome of the Bill is not 
acceptable at all As regards the other two schemes, I submit that the 
first amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for resubmitting it to the Select 
Committee is the most appropriate because there, as my friend the Honour¬ 
able Sir Cliarles Innes has remarked more than once, these things can be 
considered across the table more convenienilv and satisfactorily than ihoy 
'Can be in all the heat that an argument in this House necessarily 
engenders. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Throe of the (>lock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, it seems to me that my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who 
has declared himself on the floor of this House to be a protectionist from 
politJcal convictions, is apt to be very suspicious of the recommendations 
of that expert brxiy, the Tariff Board, which was established with reference 
to a Resolution of this House to study the requirements of the various 
indigenous industries in regard to protection and to make recoiiimcndationB 
in that respect. Those recommendations must naturally be based wholly 
on economic and not on political considerations- The speech which my 
friend delivered in this House last Monday reminded rpe of another speech 
which he delivered on a previous occasion, namely, the 2nd of June 1924, 
when this House was considering the previous recommendations of the 
Tariff Board which were incorporated in the first Steel Industry (Protec¬ 
tion) Bill. On that occasion also my friend was suspicious of the reoem* 
mendations of the Board because they were unommous and because they 
had the support of Gk)vemment, and he expressed the opinion on the 
one hand that they would be inadequate to meet the needs of the industry 
.and on the other hand that thev would hit the consumer. Time has shown 
«that those suspicions have proved groundless. Last Monday I was glad 
to find several of the speakers on the Benches opposite congratulating Gov- 
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eminent and the House on the efficacy of the measures which were* 
adopted in 1924. If I may say so, Sir, those congratulations are due in a 
greater measure to the Tariff Board; and I submit that the admitted 
efficacy of their first recommendations is a strong argument for our not 
turning down light-heartedly, and mainly on political considerations, their 
later recommendations which are now before the House. I have no doubt 
in my own mind that time will again establish the soundness and the 
efficacy of the Tariff Board’s present recommendations, whatever doubts 
may be antertained by some of my friends on the other side in regard to 
them largely on political considerations. Th« Board has been accused 
of inconsistency in connection with its present recommendations, but I 
submit, 8ir, that it is hardly fair to level such a charge fii^ainst the Board 
if as a result of further experience, and maturer consideration in the light 
of that experionc(*, they have fomid themselves compelled modify some 
of their previous conclusions. As I have already said, Sir, it seems to 
me that the principal objection to the Tariff Board’s proposal about differ¬ 
ential duties is a political one, namely, tha^ the proposal, if accepted, 
will constitute a back-door for the surreplitious introduction b\ Govern¬ 
ment of a system of Imperial Preference I was sorry to find that my 
friend Pandit Mo^ilal Nehni, for whom T have the hi"ho«!t respect, was 
also expressing that view In the Select Committee, Sir Charles Tnnes 
made a statement w’hich we hoped would have helped to riwove this mis¬ 
apprehension and it had undoubtedly that effect on a large number of 
members of that Committee 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjoro cum Trichinopoly: Non-Mubam 
madan Bural)* On a point of order, Sir The statement was made 
in the Select Committee. Can the Honourable Member refer to it? 

Mr, President: Is the statement mtide to the Select Committee on 
record ? f 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: I have not quoted it yet, 
Sir I have simply referred to the fa^t that a statement was made I3ut 
what I am going to say will afford an explanation of what I have just said. 
Mr. Jinnah in his speech asked Government to make their position per¬ 
fectly clear in this connection, and I have been asked by Sir Charles Innee 
*6 rt'peat to this House, on behalf of Government, the statement which 
he made to the Sel(»ct Committee. That statement runs as follows • 

a policy of Imperial Preference were adopted by India, it would mean «thai 
we would have two Scales of duties throughout a great part of our Import Tariff— 
a lower duty for British manufactures and a higher duty for non-British manufactures. 
The basis of the scheme would be Empire sentiment and a desire, even at some 
sacrifice to India, to give the British manufacturer an advantage over the Con¬ 
tinental manufacturer The Legislature is not asked to adopt such a policy and 
it is not intended to ask them to adopt it. Nor oonid it be adopted without the 
consent of the Indian Legislature. What has happened is that the Indian TanfT 
Board has found, in the particular case of steel, that it is in India’s interest, in 
order to keep down the pi ice of standard steel as well as adequately to protect the 
Indian steel industry, that we should impose lower duties on British steel than on 
Continental steel. The basis cf the proposal is not Empire sentiment, but India’S' 
intetest. That is the essential difference. Moreover, the difference in Um duties 
will disappear if Continental steel flricei rise.** 

Now, Sir, I lK>pe that will znalte clear to my fiiends on the oiher side 
who have still any suspicions on the subject thst it is not the intention 
of Govenmpsmt or the Tariff Board to introduce into India by the back 
donr of particular measure Imperial Frefetenee^ I%e sole object of 
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the Tariff Board’s proposal, as was explained more fully by my friend Mr. 
Jinnah this morning, was to devise an arrangement which would be effec¬ 
tive to the steel industry and which would also throw the minimum amount 
of burden on the consumer. As I understand the position, it was only 
by an accident that that measure included as an element the grant of 
differential duties to articles of British manufacture. 

I have no desire, SV, to take up the time of the House by trying to 
explain to it the merits of the three proposals now' before it My Hon¬ 
ourable friend Mr. Jinnah has already done his best to put the ease with 
his usual eloquence. I shall deal now with the specific proposal before 
the House, namely, the proposal to remit the Bill to the Select Com¬ 
mittee. I have failed to understand what the precise object of this 
proposal is. Mv Honourable, frond, Mr. Jamnadas Meh^a, said that the 
Select Committee had not earefullv examined the alternative method of a 
protective duty cum bounty; and apparently, his main, if not his sole, 
object in securing a recommittal to ^he Select Committee was that that 
particular aliemative should be more fully considered Now, |8ir, it 
appears from the report of the Select Committee, and also from Mr. Joshi’s 
minute of dissen/^, that ih.it alternative was fully eouaidered bv the Select 
Committee; and T shall quote what the Select Committee say in their 
report 

“.As d icsult of our discussions, the great maiority of us were satisiied that only 
two methods were practicable in present circumstances.” 

That means eloarlv that by a great majori^v they ruled out the third alter¬ 
native proposal of a protective dutv cum bounty. That being so, I sub¬ 
mit that there is no pistification for this House to refer the matter bock 
to the Sc^loct Committee, and it was evident from the speeches of my 
Honourable friends, Messrs Chetty and Birla, on Monday last that ^en 
now th^y do not favour that alternative Now, Sir, the only other argu¬ 
ment which I have heard seriously urged in regard to tliis proposal for a 
recommittal to the Select Committee was I think placed before the House 
by Mr Acharya He said that tho present report—the so-called majority 
report—is signed by 7 or 6 members, while the minority n^port is signed 
bv 0 or 5, and that if wo sent back '♦^he Bill to tho Select Committee, pro¬ 
bably as a result of further deliberations there might be a larger number 
of members of the Select Committee who would be inclined to sign a 
majority report, or things might improve so far that there would be a 
unanimitv Now, Sir, is that within the range of practical politiics? 
Supposing we sent back this Bill to the Select Committee and we again had 
a majority report and a minority report, signed by sdmilar numbers of 
members ns the Beports now before the House, is it the intention of the 
House ♦hat those reports should go back to the Select Committee, and 
this prt^ess should continue indefinitely? J submit that the House has 
before it sufficient data to come to a definite conclusion in regard to the 
Bill one wav or the other, and that it should be purely wasting the time 
of the House if we sent the Bill back to the Select Committee to recon- 
aider the points which they have already considered and considered verv^ 
carefuHy. ^ ^ 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Jiiinah,^ has already pointed out the objec¬ 
tions to Mr. Jamnadas Mehtfi/s proposal ahout a protective duty cum 
bounty, and in that connection it Was mentioned by my Honourable friend 
Pandit Motilal Nehru that that proposal was the only arrangement which 
would not injure the consumers in areas where TOta's steel does not 
compete with Continental steel I should like to remind the House that 
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the measure before it is intended to provide protection fcB; the steel in* 
dustry for 7 years, and though it may be true that at the present moment 
Tata’s steel has not had access .to those particular markets, I should be 
inclined to hope that with the amounl of protection provided it will gradu¬ 
ally find its access to those markets and we should certainly be prepared - 
for that contingency. Mr. Jinnah ment'oned^that he had information that 
Tatas wwe actually trying to explore some of those markets. I have 
definite information obtained from the Indian Stores Depsirtment that 
Tatas have established an agency in Bangoon and are trying to push their 
.goods into the Burma market. (An Honourable Member: "At a loss.") 

Mr. B. Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The Indian Stores 
Department never buy Tata’s goods. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: I did not catch what the 
Honourable Member ba i, but if he wanted to allege that the Indian Stores 
Department never buys Tata’s goods, I think he is absolutely under a 
misapprehension. 

Mr. B. Dae; But that is the fact. They buy very little. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: What about the large 
quantity of rails which are purchased by the Bailways from the Tatas and 
which provide the Tatas with the largest i)ortion of their cuatom in India. 

There is only one other point with which I should like to deal. Mr. 
Jinnah in his 8pew*>h referre4 to one particular portion of Sir Charles Innes's 
speech on the 26th January, 1927, which he thought might lend colour to an 
impression on the part of Members of this House, that that particular 
, portion of the speecn was meant to be in the nature ol a threat. I have 
read the speech over again and for my part I have no hesitation in saying 
that that was far from the intention of my Honourable colleague. 

Xiila Iiajpat Bal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): No one ever 
alleged it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: Sir Charles Innes is fully 
entitled to take credit for having piloted through stormy debates in this 
House various measures for affording protection to our steel industry and 
he was rightly congratulated in this House the other day for the efficacy 
of the measures which he has succeeded in introducing. Thajt being so, 
he ttikes a peculiar interest in the well-being of this industry and the words 
which he uttered on the 26th Janueury, 1927, seem to me to have been 
spoken more in the voice of plaint than in the voice of threat. He feels, 
Md 1 entirely share his feeling, that if it is impossible to continue to it 
this measure of protection, there is a great dapger to this basic industiy 

India. I do not know whether many of my Honourable friends in this 
House have paid a visit to Jamshedpur. Well, I was there last December 
and 1 was absolutely impressed with the me^nitude, and value .to the 
^ eountty, of the undertaking there. I have visited various parts of In<^ 
* and I say honestly that I have never come Eicross any other industrial 
centre where the labourer is so well cared for. I do not mean ito say 
"that oont^onf^ there ore as perfect as they should be, because I have not 
ihe leas^ doubt that no conditions on this earth cab he perfect. But 
1 repeat agaip that the conditions there are certainly mu(^ better than 
"what I have ever seen in any other induitriiS centre in India. I had the 
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pl^i^ure of having an hour’s discussion with the trade union of the 
laboiirer# and I was aisked by them for advice as to how they were goiiig to 
spei^d the regular income which they now manage to collect. 

Ux, President: 1 am afraid that if my Honourable friend opens up that 
subject, there is my friend Mr. Joshi who is sitting behind him to follow 
him up. 

Ue Honourable Sir Bhnpendra Hath Mitra: As this is the only oppor> 
tunity I have of speaking on this motion, I hope you will give me a few 
more minutes. 

Mr. President: The Chair has no objection, but let the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber take care of his friend. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I said. Sir, the trade 
union people discussed with me the best means of spending this regular 
income which they are now getting and which is being collected through the 
agency of their employers We went into various items of benevolent 
activities of a trade union and most of the items I found wore already btung 
provided for by the employers. The employers had provided the laboim^rs 
with houses- I quite agree that the number of houses is not yet adequate. 
They have provided them with medical fociliiies, and educational facilities, 
tar above the standard of w^hat you can come across in any ordinary station 
in India. T would implore my fnends on the other side nol to take any 
action which must inevitably lead to the break up o( this happy colony. 
On the other hand, 1 hope that by giving their appro\al to the Govern¬ 
ment Bill, and dropping this motion for rc-refcrene(‘ to the Select Com¬ 
mittee, for which as I have said there is no justification, ihev would be 
able to assist in building up in India manv other* centres of industrial 
labour like the one which at the present moment exists at Jainshi'dpur. 

Mr- N. M. Joshi (Nominated • Jiabour Interests): Sir, this moming the 
big gun of the'Ind^endent Party thundered for a long time. There W'as 
no doubt some argument, but there was much of sound and fury and there 
was a great volimic of dust raised. Whatever little argument there was 
has demolished the case for the amendment of my Honourable friend from 
Coimbatore, but the dust that was raised had merely clouded the issue as 
regards the motion before this House. As I took part in the debate when 
the Bill was sent to the Select Committee I do net wish to repeat the argu¬ 
ments which I used on the best method by which we can protect this basic 
industry I had stated this as my opinion that this industry if it is to be 
protected ought to be protected after being nationalised.^ Sir, during the 
last three years we have paid 2 crores and 9 lakhs as bounty to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. The consumer has also paid according to my 
estimate—^thc figures are not given by the Tariff Board—^by way of high 
prices perhaps an equal sum. We propose to give protection to this Com¬ 
pany for seven years more. If I can make some estimate of the amount 
of protection either by wAy of bounties, if we approve of them or by the 
high prices which the Company may be able to obtain, my estimate is 
that during these seven years wb may give to this Company about 5 crores 
at least. We shall have during the ten years' period given to this one 
Company a sum of about 10 crores. The Tariff Board estimates the assets 
of this Company at about 12 crores a|^ on these 12 crores the Tariff Boardr 
when calculating the works cost, have provided for a profit of about a erore 
rof rupees every year. During these ten years they will get a sum of 10 
crores. Now, if the Select Committee had adopted my proposal for 
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natiBnalising this industry, it is quite possible that instead of givii^.l^m 
l^^crores it would have been necessary for us to give them 4.2 o^jpiSpes, 
2 crores more, but during the ten years, if we nationalised this 

® industry, we could have got an interest of a crore of rupees 

every year. The tax-payer of India, if my proposal had been adt^fllted, 
would have merely |;iven for that industry 12 onffes, but would have obtained 
a good rate of interest. I feel the Beleet Committee has made a gidat 
mistake in not adopting my proposal. Perhaps the Select Ccxnmittee 
thought that as the House is at present constituted my proposal was too 
democratic, but, Sir, 1 feel that when the House is more democratised than 
it is to-day there will be a much better chance for my proposal. But, Sir, 
even if my j)rop(>sal for nationalisation was not adopted, the Select Com¬ 
mittee ought to have adopted at least my proposal for giving boimties, the 
money for the bounties to be realised by raising the income-tax. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Select Committee believed that this House represents an elec¬ 
torate consisting of income-tax payers and big landlords and was not likely 
to approve of such a proposal and threw it out with contempt. I again 
repeat that when this House is more democratised in the future, that pro¬ 
posal will have a much better chance than the other proposals put forward 
either by the Select Committee or by the other Members, but, Sir, even if 
the Select Committee had not accepted that proposal I thought the Select 
Committee wouldleast accept the proposal of bounties and import duties. 
Unfortunately, it is quite clear from the Keport of the Select Committee 
that even that proposal was not fully considered. I do not blame the Select 
Committee. Unfortunately it is true that when a proposal comes from 
me there are a number of people who look upon it with some suspicion. 
(An Honourable Member: “Shame.”) I am glad to hear it is not so. 
Even if they had looked upon it with suspicion, there ara a number of people 
who consider that at least in the eyes of the HD'nourat>le the Commerce 
Member it would not be respectable if they were to support a proposal 
coming from me. ((7n>« of “No.”) I am glad there are cries of “No”, 
but I should have been glad if those v^dees had been heard in the Select 
Committee. My main argument for opposing the Bill is this. I do not 
want the Government of India to get any financial benefit out of a scheme 
of protection. It is a dangerous thing ff')r this House to sanction. It is 
wrong to give a temptation to the Government of India to make money 
out of a scheme of protection. After all protection involves sacrifice on 
the part of the consumers and if the capitalists and the Government 
conspire for their own benefit, I want to know, Sir, where the poor people 
in this country are to find a protector. The Government benefit on account 
of increased revenue, the capitalist benefits by higher prices; and if these 
two powerful forces combine I want to know how the interests of the poor 
people in this country are to be protected. It is for that reason I am 
opposed to this Bill, because it gives to Government revenue which thev 
ought not to have. From that point of view it would have been a great 
advantage if the mixed scheme of import duties and bounties had been 
adopted. 

•Fhen, Sir, there is another reason why I support the mixed scheme and 
it is thl«. I have made it quit«*<iriear in my speech during the debate at 
the Seleet Committee stage that il proteeflon is to be given to any industry 
it is necessary that we should impose some wholesome conditions upon that 
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ihau^try. !J'he first condition mentioned by me was that if the industry is 
io r0O6ive oiupport at the hands of the nation, those who are oontrolling that 
indilltry will also give the benefit of that protection to the people wor]||dW 
in that industry. Sir, in spite of what the Honourable the Member ^ 
Industries and Labour has stated, 1 Jknow that the workers in Jamshedpur 
wantrthe help of this House improving their condition. He stated as his 
^esifpeidenoe that when some^days ago he went to Jamshedpur he found that 
*A^8ecretary of the Union dir tjio Managing Committee of the Union did 
jttot know w^hat they could do with the money which they had. I wish 
the Honourable Member had stated the large amount which that Union 
possesses at present; then the House would have olsarly known why the 
Secretary did not know what to do with it. Sir, in Jamshedpur there are 
at least 30,000 workers working in one undertaking. I know the Union has 
got with it a small sum of about Bs. 10,000. Naturally the Secretary of the 
Union did not know M’hat scheme he could devise in order to give some 
benefit to the members of his Union. {An Honourable Member : “What 
about the monthly income?") Sir, the monthly income is correspondingly 
small. For 30,000 people with a sum of Bs. 10,000 and an additional 
monthly income of about Bs. 5(X) can the Union give sickness benefits? 
Can the Union give unemployment benefits? Sir, the Tariff Board proposes 
that during the next year or two at least 5,000 people must be sent away 
from Jamshedpur. Will this sum of Bs. 10,000 and a monthly addi¬ 
tion of Bs. 500 suffice to give even a small unemployment benefit to the 
people who will be sent away within this year? NaturaUy, the Secretary 
of the Union did not know what to do with the money which he had. If 
he had had a larger sum I am quite sure he would have introduced a scheme 
for giving his members sickness benefit and an unemployment benefit and 
even old age pensions. But unfoitunately the amount wtis too small. Then, 
Sir, the Honourable Member referred to the housing at Jamshedpur. If 
he had really gone to the houses he would have found that there are at 
least a large number of rooms in which he would not have lived even for 
half a day. The rooms built some years ago are less than 100 square feet. 
Sir, if the rooms had been built in Bombay the Municipality would have 
demolished them, but unfortunately they are in Jamshedpur. Then, Sir, 
the Honourable Member himself admitted that there is not sufficient housing 
in Jamshedpur. The Honourable Member has only visited Jamshedpur 
recently, but I can assure the Honourable Member that my visit is even 
more recent. I visited it two or three days after he had done so. I know 
therefore that the housing conditions in Jamshedpur are not as satisfactory 
as he has painted 

Sir, I do not wish to speak at great length on the labour conditions at 
Jamshedpur. The subject for to-day is protection. I therefore come to 
the second condition which I would put upon any undertaking which wants 
to receive protection at the hands of this House. The second condition 
which T want to impose is that po company or firm which receives protec¬ 
tion shall give to its sharehiplderR unreasonable dividends. It is but fair 
•that the money which the company obtains from the poor consumers of this 
country should not be given away to the shareholders of the company. 
After all, protection is given in the interests of the countrv and not in the 
interests of the shareholders. T hope, Sir. the House will remembej this 
point. Unfortunately that condition hsfi not been imposed. Then, Sir, 
T would have also imposed some bther conditions which I mentioned when I 
«poke last in this House. Unfortunately, as the Select Oommittee has 
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d^ided against the scheme of bounties it is said that these conditioiiii caa- 
l^ot be imposed. The Select Committee states in their Beport thdi ihej 
Cpuld not mcorporate these conditions or draft the Bill in such a wb>^ as to 
incorporate these conditions. Sir, I am not an fkpert draftsman, but» Sir, 
my Honourable friends of the Select Opxpwttea.really show IjheylQiad a 
very poor opinion of the expert draftsmdm^^^^ Qovemment if 
taining the wishes of the Select Gommitlee^ lid this House they 
draft a Bill including the conditions which would like to impose. ^ jNr, 
in the scheme for Jmport duties and bounties there is thus a great safetj 
for the people Who- are working in the industry as well as for the consumer 
and the tax-payer of this country. During this debate my colleague the 
Htinourable Member from Agra stated that if we have bounties and if we 
have smaller duties on Continental steel, the smaller industries in this 
coimtry would have an easy time. Not only will the smaller industriea 
benefit, but I say, Sk^ a large number of poor people in this country who 
use iron utensils for Somestio purposes will derive a great benefit if there 
is a smaller duty on Continental steel. I know, Sir, it will be. stated and 
it was stated by the Honourable Member from Bombay that in parts of 
Bombay and Madras where there is no competition beWeen Tata’s and 
Continental steel the prices are governed by the prices of English steel. 
But there are other parts of the country where at least the people will 
derive benefit by smaller import duties on Continental steel. I therefore 
hope, Sir, tha#this House will adopt the scheme of import duties and 
bounties. 

Sir, I would like to make one more suggestion before I sit down, and 
it is this, that if the Bill as it is adopted by the Select Committee is con¬ 
sidered, this House will insist that the amount of revenue which the Gov¬ 
ernment derive over and above the amount wh|c;ht 'will have derived 
from the revenue duties, will not be spent expenditure and 

will not be carried over to the general treasii^ but will be set apart as 
a fund for the interest of the workers engaged in the industry or as a 
fund for the adequate training of the workers working in the industry as 
well as for the training of those who wish to work in the industry. ‘Sir, 

I support the motion for recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee! 

Mr. w. 8. Lamb (Byma: European): Sir, I rise to oppose the 
amendment that this Bilr should be sent back to the Select Committee. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member supporting the amend* 
ment? 


Mr. W. 8. Lamb: No, Sir, I desire to resist it. Being unused to the 
procedure here, possibly I did not make myself clear. I think. Sir, I 
might be forgiven if, considering how Burma is idways neglected, I opposed 
each and every Bill possibly of this kind which threatened to'tie Burma 
to the wheel and in the dust of every province in India. Sir, I am in favour 
of the Government Bill because it meets wilat T consider is the considera¬ 
tion which should always be before us, i»%ely, that the duty should be 
^ low as ^sible consistent with giving x adequate protection to the steel 
industry I do not wish to say very much about Imperial Preference 
My own feeling is very much m favour of what my friend, Mr. Gavin-Jones 
aw yesterday. I think it is more or less an accident of commerce that 
^•4Mue IS between British stsal on thaone sBe and Continental steel on 
The** Bh»>boleth about the deeeriptiott' 

ImpMial PlefereBoe. In the mmutee of diahant you find mnntro n of 
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aoofciier *' country of origin There is no intention whatever of Imperial 
Ptefereaoe. However, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, has dealt so- 
faithfully with most all t^points in this matter that I shall not attempt 
to go ojer that ground. omitted mention of one point which the Hon- 
leader on the ojjppOsii^ side touched on in his speech this 
A a‘point which you*vii|^1^d mentioned in the minute of dissent 
i^oi larly in the speeds)! oinade by the Honourable Mr. Birla the 
lay. I refer to this ;i ♦ 

^ '*It is not unlikely that the British manufacturer, taking advantage of the 
assured position given to him in the Indian market, may lower the standard of 
British steel imported into this country.'* 

In support of that suggestion, my friend, Mr. Birla, on Monday said this: 

“During the war time a very good machine supplier had th deteriorate his quality 
because he found that he had to compete with the prodiiotli of his own country. 
This (he says) is an example before us. I'herefore, it is Dot unlikely, it is rather 
very very possible, that under an assured market for seven years, the United 
Kingdom may deteriorate their quality and start damping rejected goods into this 
country.” 

Now I have an advantage over the Honourable Members of this Assem¬ 
bly, at least over those who did not sit on the Select Committee. The 
Honourable Mr. Birla in speaking on the floor of the House did not give 
the name of this firm, but he did so in Select Committee. I am not 
going to mention it here for though it is a privileged place were is a law 
of libel. But I have knowled^ and I can speak of this firm It is one 
that was founded in the year 1821, that is 1D6 years ago. Its machinery 
is being brought in regularly. Mr. Birla of course is entirely vague. He 
says this is an example, but he does not say, an example of what. He does 
not particularly state* Hftie deterioration was actually in steel. This 
firm supplies various Anas ef machinery actusdly made of oast iron. It 
is not inconceivable that the Honourable Member’s complaint had to do 
with oast iron. What he desires to convey to us, however, is that this 
firm, this very old established firm, deliberately debased the nature Of 
their steel for the piupose of getting their business promoted, and he gives 
this as an example of what the British manufacturers are likely to do. 
My own feeling is that you may as well expect !the Crown jewels to be 
removed from safe custody in England and given to the Bolshevists as lo 
expect or to think that the British maker of steel would debase his metal in 
this fashion. (Hear, hear.) The Honourable Mr. Birla in speaking on this 
subject quoted a note of the Honourable Member for Commerce, who of 
oourse bad to confess that it was not impossible that the metaF should Fe 
debased. There are many questions, outrageous questions, asked, but', 
particularly in these scientific days the reply of course must be, “it is not 
impossible”. One might suggest that it is not impossible that Mr. Jinnah 
would ever lie down with Mr. Bu^. I think that suggestion would be 
a much more reasonable one thUA^the other one thht the British manu¬ 
facturer is going to debase his mroiuf^cture. (Laughfer.) Well, Sir, we 
have heard a great deal about the Continental steel, and the general im- 
j^ssion of the speeches on the other side made on me is that they desire 
preference for the importers of inferior steel. Frankly, I am a consumer 
of standard steel, and it ought to bq clear to everybody that for certain 
purposes it is absolutely necessary ||iat one should have standard steel. 

I can speak quite definitely about the oil business. Whatever the price 
of Continental steel, we cqyld never for our purposes, such as tanks, dtills, 
Oasing forlfwalls and so on, fall baclE upon Continentol non-ttandard steeL 
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Ho come to tiie Honourable Mr. Obetty^a fropoeal, I And thiA M ibe 
figures for lOM as Bbtmn in the Tarifi Board'f B^rt, ire in BtgjfflS 
import lor our purposes British steel,would xtSTe to piw 
Bs. 14^ per ton more than the proposals, 

pointed out by several speakers, Buns»bAi*'no worse ofl than 
prov&ces in this respect; the standard steel^eonstunem in Bombay 
and so forth will be equally at a loss, t luggest, 6ir, ttiat in constaerlfig 
tins fnatttf much more regard should be had for the consumers of high claMI 
llngiiek steel than has up to the present appeared to be the case. Naturally, 
if we have to pay heavy duties upon parts of machinery for refineries mid 
oil-fieids, such additional coat will he reflected in higher prices of kerosioe 
<^, candles and all the other things that rich and poor alike consume in 
country. * , 


Mr. Fatal Xbraiitan EsIrfnitnllS (Bombay Cmitral Division : Muham- 
tnadan): Sir, when the Bfil came up before this House as introduced by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member the question that was raised in 
this Hoiiee waa'thst of Iinpeiial Preferenoe. There wae no diSereaaOe of 
opinion as to ihe loontteiualion of the protection to be given to the sted 
induttry. 1 venture to submit, Sir, that Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s apeeeli, 
on which I nan offer him congratulations publicly in this House, would 
have proved %x»re suitable on the first occasion than at this juncture, be¬ 
cause 1 wish to maintain that the Bill as it has come out in the modified 
ferni frcnn the Select Cocnmittee does not contain Imperial Preferenoe os 
what is known popularly as British preference; laid I will point out in a 
few minuteB, to t£» Honourable Mei^ers on this side of the House, con*- 
<dusively that by the modification which the jjomniittee have been 

able to meke hn the original Bill, the questioil^cs British preference has 
been aitogethm* <»nitted. It is perfectly true that there was Imperial Pre- 
Imnoe vmen the Bill was first introduced in thie House, and for the con¬ 
siderable time that this House has taken on this question I may say that 
the blame rests on the shoulderB of the Tariff Board entirely; because, Sir, 
if I may be allowed to point out, from pai^aph 105 (page 56) of their 
Beport I csBQ ooaolusi^y prove that there is Imperial Preference on the 
wording of the Tariff Board: 

**But m any event we feel thait we are not ooncerned with the poUtieal aapsei 
of the case Onr inquiry is confined to the eeonomic issue and if a system of 
differential duties is desirable in the interests of India on economic grounds for thd 
adeouate proieotion of Indian indnetriM and fpr a fair adjustment of the burden 
involved We do not feci debarred by politaeal oonsiderations from teoemmending It.^ 

That means that on economic grounds tl^y wo\ild recommend Imperial 
Preference. I say. Sir, on the floor House that we are not goiag 

to be a party either ^eotly or indireofli|rto Imperial Preference. H this 
House wislm to discuss Imperial Prefmnce, ^e Government ought to 
bring it up on a -separate issue, tlie majority and minority reports of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission. Until that repori is discussed in this Houai, 
Jthis House will not be a party to any form, either direct or indimet, of 
preference. 

But when saying that I may be aSowad to point out to the Honoumble 
Meibbers on this inde that the Bill as modifi^ omits altogfthar the pro¬ 
vision ,as introduced in the origbal BUI.' I I haws to the 
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Msati^faction of this House that as far as the question o£ Imperial Preference 
lOr British preference is concerned, that is not so. I will read the report 
^ clause 2: 

ered a sugmtion that the BiU oontamed no provision for the otm- 
ih might fcnlow a. sUfaetantial decrease in the price of British steel, 
ditd We have amende clause 2 (/)..d£ the Bill in order to provide for this contii^ency. 

*1f>ropo8ed by the amendment te insert in section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 
18^ a new sub-section empowering the Governor General in Council to increase, 
but not to reduce, the duty chargeable on artides of British manufacture if the 
^nfaanges in prices are such as are likdy to render ineffective the protection given 
to the Indian Steel Industry.” 

This Very fact shows that there is no preference at all. Tbe country of origin 
ceases to exist in the consideration of the amount of duty and the question 
of the price level of imported steel from all countries is the only sound 
^asis which has been introduced as modified by this Bill; and I may say, 
Sir, that if the proteetion is to be neither excessive nor inadequate, then 
the onlj^'form of duty'is differential duties. The question that has come 
now before us is “Why should the Continental steel be penalised and why 
should those people in Madras and Rangoon be penalised because they atre 
not going to buy Tata’s steel.’* This argument can be met by saying that 
it is our intention, as T take it, it is the intention of the whole House, to pro¬ 
tect the Indian industry aga^eBt world competition. You can not have differ¬ 
ent duties for different ports. You want one duty for the whole country, and, 
if you want to guard yourself against the wnol© world, ytfu must have 
adequate duties to protect yourself. If that is the basis, then you must 
levy such duties as will protect you both from British and Continental 
steel. If I may be alloVed to point out, Mr. Chetty’s proposal is nothing 
but Continental Preference, and I want to say on the floor of this House 
that we should be ft ‘flarty neither to the one nor the other. Whnt is the 
price that ho has put aown ?* He tells us that structural sections will cost— 
British Rs. 104, and Continental Rs. 86. tf Rs. 7 are to be added from 
ihe non-standard steel to standard steel, the price will be Rs. 98 as against 
Rs, 104. We have to protect Tata’s steel which is Rs. 1^, and you csiti* 
not do it unless you put Rs. 123 on British steel and Continental steel. 

I hope that will be taken into account, and I hope that when we are con¬ 
sidering the Report of the Select Committee tJie question of Imperial 
Preference, which is omitted from the Bill, will not now again be debated 
in this House. 

(Mr. M. R. Jayakar and some other Members rose to speak.) 

(Several Honourable Members on the Government Benches moved that 
the question be put.) 

Mr. President: Honourable Members on the Government Benches need 
not be impatient. I will accept closure after I hear Mr. Jayakar. 

Mx, M. E. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): As a 
member of the Select Committed, Sir^ who has signed‘the minority report, 

I think it is due to the House that, representing the party that I do in 
^his Hotise, I should state clearly and briefly my views for the considera¬ 
tion of this Honourable House. I quite agree that out of the many objec¬ 
tions which I raised in my speech when ihe Bill was) before this House 
ftt an earlier stage, owing to the courtesy of the Honorable Sir Charles 
Tnfles one of my important points has been met by the insertion of the 
ahiendment which has since been introduced, empowering the Govem- 
Tpent td regulate the duly in case the prices of British s^el come down. 

B 2 
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I also publicly want to acknowledge the courtesy which Sir Charles Innes 
has shown to us by meeting objections which at times must have seemed 
to him somewhat inexpert, and also by putting at our disposaLthM expert, 
machinery of the Government for draftings lia proper lan^age ma]^ pointS' 
that were raised from time to time, and lildo for modifying the Bill in the 
way we suggested. I have considered yery carefully the several points 
which have been urged, especially in the learned speech made by my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. I am sure the House appreciates the extreme 
care and elaboration with which he went into several figures. I am how- 
Bver still left unconvinced as to a few important points. But having 
regard to the short time at my disposal I shall only ventilate one or two 
of these, leaving the others to be discussed, if this Bill should go back 
to Select Committee, in that Committee, or if it does not go back, then 
to be discussed in the open House. The difficulties which then I had. 
Sir, have since been considerably increased by reason of the representa¬ 
tions which have been made to us by our constituents in Bombay by tele¬ 
grams and other messages. Bepresenting as I do a constituency which, 
though of income-tax payers, consists of many petty dealers in industries 
of iron sheets and other articles, I feel a difficulty which I wish to put 
before the House for their consideration. I i^st own, Sir, that I feel that 
my Honourable friend Mr* Jinnah unduly lanoured the point of Imperial 
Preference ancl it did look like a case of protesting too much. Every 
speaker who has taken pari in this debate on the side of Government has 
strained every nerve to convince us, which makes me somewhat suspicious, 
that this is not a preference of any kind, eithfer Imperial or British. 
Speaker after speaker has gone into this question, but I feel that one or 
two points which have not yet been answered^ and which made us feel as 
if it was a question of preference, should be cleared.' It may be. Sir, that 
it is not Imperial Preference in the sense that* goods of the game quality, 
one coming from England and another coming from the Continent, are 
preferred one over the other. That kind of Bri/tish or Imperial preference 
may not exist in this Bill. But that is not stating the whole case. You 
cannot get away from the fact that in this Bill, Sir, there are two or three 
elements which look like preference. First of all, the Bill makes the 
country of origin, and not the quality of the goods the determining test. 
Secondly, if the Honourable Members will turn to papje 64 of the Tariff 
Board's Beport, they will see a table there which clearly shows that a 
higher duty is put on Continental steel and there is preferential treatment 
given to British steel as such- There is also a statement at page 68 that 
British goods have been given the benefit of a presumption, on a somewhat 
hypothetical basis, of being unalterable in their price, whereas Continental 
go^s ore taken to be alterable in their price. To me this seems to be a 
case of an ex cathedra statement not entirely justified by the evidence 
furnished to us. CoQcung now to this espeot of the Bill, one cannot get 
away frc»n tHe fact tbiit, this Bill submits to unnecessary hardship the 
consumer in those parts of India where Continental steel is wanted by him 
and where neither Tata steel nor British steel penetrates. I am taking* 
f<V my illustration those parts of India where these conditions oo-exist,— 
where Tatas do not cater, and where British steel does not compete, where 
in laot^ it is not wanted, i.e„ where tfie industries are such thafi 
the people are not concerned with building bridges like the Howrah BxMge 
in Caidutta or reservoirs as in places like Bombav, but ha^ve small infa& 
sndustnea like safes, tmnks, locks, pots and pans, for the^poorest claases, 
which vte all made from Continental lA^eel. The consumers living in such 
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places say—and I want to put their case before the House,—'*We do not 
require for our purposes your standard steel with all the qualities of mallei 
-ability, durability and all other ‘abilities' in the world. We wsmt for our 
puiposes the cheap mild steel which we get from the Continent. The 
Tatas^ pot supply this steel." I find in the Keport of the Tariff Board 
an 63ctraordinary statement whioh 1 shall read to my Honourable friends. 
The Beport says at page 51: 

*'The Tata Iron and Steel Company produces steel of British Standard specifioa- 
iion, but the market for this class of steel is not sufficiently wide to absorb the 
whole of the Comp.uiy’8 production; and, in consequence, a proportion of Indian 
steel must be sold on the basis of the lower prices at which Continental steel 
• enters India.’* 

Pfiraphrasing it into plain English, il means this, that the Tatas ^vill not 
manufacture the kind of inferior sleol that those people want. The Tatsis 
tell them "We will not give you the quality of steel which you want. We 
produce only one queriv fii for building bridges like the Howrah Bridge 
and big reservoirs sueh as those in Bombay and other big cities. Yet if 
you want Continental steel, you must pay a higher duty". And forsooth, 
why? Not because the Tatas compote with that kind of steel—they will not 
even produce anything of that kind,—but they simply say that in certain 
eventualities "When we grow up and come to your regions, which may take 
ten or more years,—a pericki absolutely hvpothctioal,—your Continental 
steel will compete with our British steel, therefore evi'n from now you 
must he penalised for vour using Continental Moc'l " 8o pul, the claim 
made by the Bill is absurd It is not the ordinary consumer who is 
penalised—that may possibly be justified on the ground of one man’s 
interest making room for the countrv’s good—hut it is the consumer who 
is trving to build up in this country an infant industry. T do not want, 
in our desire to protect Tatas, to leap from the fry,mg pan in^o the fire. I 
should he very loath to sec that b\ mshing through a Bill of this character 
wc killed all these growing, nascent mdustries which are just springing 
up in this country with the aid of Continental steel. T am sure the 
House will agree that it ought to be our main care that in trying to 
help one industry we do not cut at the root of another industry w’hich 
requires our protection and vigilance in the same manner as the Talas 
do. My question before the House therefore, is, what is the justifi¬ 
cation for penalizing such consumers in places where Tatas do not penet¬ 
rate, where they do not expect to do so for many more years, where 
Tata’s superior steel is not wanled, where British steel does not com¬ 
pete and is not in demand and where Continental steel is very largely 
i^equired for the poor man’s purposes like pots, pans, and cheap trunks, 
and where small trades of this description are growing up Why should 
we penalise the consumer in provinces where these things co-exist? I 
have before me the views of a very om.inent authority on tho Rteel in¬ 
dustry, Mr. Perin- We are often told that all the expert authority is on 
the other side. Fortunately, T have in mv hand the account of an inter¬ 
view which was given bv Mr. Perin in. Bombay 1<» the oyer watchful editor 
of the Indian Daily Mail. Honourable Members will find the interview 
reported in the Indian Daily Mail of the 2nd February. Mr. Perin', 
Bir. as my Honourable friends must be aware, is a very expert Consult¬ 
ing, Engineer. I understand that the Tatas used to pay him a magni- 
ffoqpt salary which must be the despair of most of us here. He belongs 
thj the celebrated firm of Consulting Engineers in New York, Messrs. 
Perin and Marshall. Ho is perfectly disinterested and a man of very great 
snthcrity on the steel industry, I think t mn justified in pitting 
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that authority agai^t that o£ Mr. Ginwalla and his colleagues. Aidce^ 
as to what is the mstifioation for penalising such consumers, Mr. Perin 
came out boldly and said '' for the sake of the Empire,’* in other words, 
for the sake of Imperial Preference. TWie justification for such an ^unjust 
lifrdship is, according to Mr. Perin, not those economic gj^ounds wMdh 
have been urged before us here or by Mr. Ginwalla and his colleagues 
in thehr Beport but a bold and straightforward admission that it is neoe8> 
sary to do so in the name of preference for the Empire. I am going to 
read Mr. Penn’s own words to this House. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : I just want to remind the Honourable Member that Mr Perin is 
an American, Sir. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: That does not alter the fact that he is a great 
expert, and if Imperial Preference is to be carried to the extent of ignoring 
the opinions of all experts who are not British in origin, then my Honour¬ 
able friends may reject Mr. Perm’s weighty views because he is an American 
as the Honourable Member for Commerce is seeking to do. This is really 
Imperial Preference with a vengeance, Sir. The Tatas themselves did 
prefer Mr. Perin to English experts; that is perfectly clear and sufficient 
for my purposes ’’Won’t the preferential tariff in favour of British pre¬ 
judice the mdian consumer?” asked the interviewer. Mr Perin said, in 
reply, “Yes, in a small way. But then people belonging to an empire 
$hould certainly he able and willing to help each other in order to further 
their industrial position** —a clear and straightforward answer. He does 
not deny the fact that the ,consumer in India is going to be penalised, 
but says, it must be so for Uio sake of the Empire’s good I wish the 
Government were equally stndghtforward and >said ”Yes, wc know the 
fact that the consunaer is going ip pe penalised but we justify it on the 
ground that being a member of fiiCr British Empire, he must sufier a 'little 
sacrifice in the interest of that Empire.” I can understand this lan¬ 
guage, Sir, clear and precise as it is although my answer then will be 
in the same terms that Pandit Motilal Nehru urg^, though perhaps less 
strongly worded. Let us be self-governing members of the Empire, self- 
respecting limbs of its political organism and then these interchanges of 
commercial amenities will be certainly more numerous and more willingly 
undertaken than now. At present, India’s position is like ’’Heads, I win, 
tails, you lose.” It is absurd fto talk of any sacrifice for the Empire in 
oux present degradation. 

There is no doubt, Sir, as Mr. Perin admitted that this is the oxdy^Jlii* 
tifioation why we penalise the consumer in these parts of India, ^ere 
is no o^er justification for penalising these Infant industines except in the 
name of British preference? 

I will now leave tMv question and ptteeed a litttc Either. Sir, my 
Honourable friend, MwjFinnah, read Mr. Lalji Narainji’s speech, ^nti- 
ment does not enter into matheznatios, he says- But my friend did not 
tell mv Honourable colleagues that the body, of which Mr. Lalji 
Nitrainji was the Presidetit, when he made the speech whi(di Mr. Jinnitf 
read from, eft., the lh£an MeBohants* Chamber and Bureau, has sent a 
wire to *the Commerce Department of the Government ol India, staUnf 
that IhlB is the ikfn end e| (he wedg^ and tiSe Government ms Intron^ 
lag British perferenoe by tite book door. When Mr. Jlnnsli stated iCn 
Lalji Nsaainji's viei|) Xrihou^ it ws# equally pertinent to point out 
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yiew of the body of which Mr. Lalji Narainji ’happened to be the Presi* 
dent at the moment. Secondly, Sir, he referred to one Mr. Anandji. 
Honourable Members who sit next to me were perplexed by the frequent? 
repetition of this name. Who is Mr. Anandji? They eisked. I was re¬ 
minded, Sir, of a case showing the great dangpr of constantly repeating 
unfamiliar names. I was once arguing before a sleepy judge of the Bombay 
High Court. It was a case of Teji Mandi transactions. I constantly usa4 
the word Mandi. The Uudge went to sleep with the words “ Mandi " in 
his oar and after an hour he woke up and said: ** But who is this Mr. 
Mandi; is he a witness or a party?’’ Similarly, my friends on my vicinity 
asked **Who is this Mr. Anandji?*' Well, Sir, Mr. Anandji is nothing 
more or less than a member of a firm in Bombay called Mulji Haridas 
ancl Co. I hold in my hand a representation made to Government by that 
firm, of which Mr. Anandji is only a member. The corporate opinion of that 
partnership, Mulji Haridas and Co., of which Mr. Anandji, whom Mr. 
Jinnah resuscitated from obscurity on this occasion, is a member, is this: 

‘‘ That this Bill not only gives preference to the British Standard Steel, but it 
imposes frightfully heavy duties on the Continental Steel which does not even enter 
into any eompetition with the British Standard Steel.** 

Then they go on to develop the point, and ask the question which 1 am 
trying to urge upon my nbnouriible friends why should all these infant 
trades be killed by raising the Continental duties on goods which had not 
entered into competition with British or Tata steel. May I ask the Gov¬ 
ernment “ In whoso interest are you doing all this?" You speak of pro¬ 
tecting the Tatas only and not Britain. If so, what is the justification for 
raising the burden on the consumer where the Tatas do not enter into 
competition at all and are not likely to do so for another docade? You 
have frankly to admit either (1) that you are doing this in the future 
interests of the Tatas which may or may not materialize for 10 years more 
or (2) that you are doing it, plainly speaking, in order to hamper Conti¬ 
nental trade in the interests of British trade. As against that, there is 
further the argument that British goods do not supply the quality of steel 
which is required in this market. But we ere told, Sir, that considerations 
of “ public safety " come in. This is sheer moonshine. Mr. Perin was 
further asked: “ Is Continental steel of inferior character put under the 
ban in England?” A very pertinent question, when India is asked to put 
under the ban such Continental steel to the detriment of her poorer classes, 
Mr. Perin was asked to give his experi«ice in this matter: 

'*Q. How do you explain the large imports of Continental steel into Britain If 
their quality is poor as compared to British steel? 

A. Standard steel is not necessary for all purposes. Britain uses large quantities 
of steel of poorer quality in different manufactures. To think of nsi^ stwitod 
steel for those purposes would be waste of so much good steeL*’ 

"Why should we be asked to use standard steel^for all purposes?" was the 
next query. Mr. Perin said he woidd prefer nWto answer tbe question. 
It is this answer, or rather the omission to answer which has been tmubl- 
ing me. These poor people do not want your superior steel. Tatas will 
not give them inferior steel: Britain will not give them inferior steel. 
What are they to do? Either starve or pay higher cost for nobody's 
gopdl This tbe reductio ad absurdum to which the whole case can be 
frought. I am sure. Sir, and I say so with all responsibility that the result 
ii tbtt Bill, if passed, will be to sterre these poor iiidustries for no fault 
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of theirs and for no Indian’s benefit. It is something like the saying we 
have in Marathi: ’’The father does not allow me to beg, the motW does 
not feed me, with the result that 1 am starving*” You will not give them 
the steel, neither the Tat as nor the Britia)i. You say, use our superior 
steel for your inferior purposes. That means that for your pots and pans 
and kettles, use the steel of which bridges are built. If I were to parody 
the argument, I should say: “Stock the Howrah Bridge Steel in your 
kitchen I submit, Sir, with great respect to Mr. Ginwalla and his 
supporters that this is an absurd argument. 

; Coming now to one or two points which I shall briefly touch—^there is 
the point which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, made with which I 
entirely agree; that some conditions ought to be put on the Tatas and 
their management before any kind of protection is given by this House. 
As he has made a reference to that, I will take a couple of minutes to deal 
with it. Many of us believe, Sir, notwithstanding the so-called Indianisa- 
tion of the Tatas, that the process is not rightly begun. They talk of 
IndianiRation, but we submit that Indianiaation ought to begin at the top 
and not at the bottom. The bottom is always Indianized, perhaps too 
much so. And I have the authority once more of Mr. Perin whom I shall 
quote in this connection. Ho had the singular opportunity of visiting the 
Bhodravarti Iron Works which the Mysore Durbar has started imder the 
distinguished supervision of Sir M. Visvesvaraiya. He went there apd be 
saw the whole of it and he was so singularly impressed with the excellence 
of the work done by Indians alone in the Bhadravarti Steel Works, that 
these remarks which I quote represent his sentiments: 

‘Tt was a very noticeable that the industry in Mysore was entirely 

manned by Indians. Educated had been trained and put in charge of the 

various sections of the works,^ aM he was more than pleased with the progress 
shown on the manufacturing side xd the Industry. Even from the technical point 
of view the works were being run on thoroughly efficient lines." 

I want the Tatas to take this leaf out of this Sir M. Visvesvaraiya’s diary 
and copy it in bold letters. 

For thone reasons, Sir, T support the amendment of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mehta. 

An Honourable Member: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. PrMddent: The original question was: 

"That the Bill to provide for the continnanbe of the protection of the stedt 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Oomxnittee, be taken into oon- 
aideraiion " 

Sinoe which the following amendment has been moved: 

"That fike Bill be recommitted to the Sdect Oommitiee for reconsideration.'* 

# T 

4 r.x. The question I have to put is that that amendment be mad^ 
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The Aseembly divided: 

AYES—60. 

Abdul Latif Saheb Earookhi, Mr. | 


Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Eaiigaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Iliesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava^ Paudit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

.Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dulta, Mr. Sriah Chandra 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh 
'Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabh.ai Nemchand. 
lyongar, Mr. A Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mi. S. Siinivnsa. 
jfayakar, Mr. M.||R. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varntiagiri Venkata. 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kelkar, Mr. N C. 

Kidwa , Mr. Rnfi Abmnd. 

Knnyru. T’andit Hirrlny Nath. 


Xiajpat Rai, Lala. 

Midaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Moure, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maul^ 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nrhru, Pandit Motilal. 

^<^ogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pfindya, Mr. Vi^a Sagar. 
Praknsnm, Mr. T. 

Uananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Bohari Lai, Lala. 

Riinga lyei', Mr. C. 8. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. BImbondra Chandra. 

Sard a, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

S.ngh, Mr. Ram Narnyan. 

Slnha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Tok Kyi. U. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Huyo, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, M.iulvi. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Abdiillali Jluji Ka'-im, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Alimed, Mr. K, 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 

Allison, Mr. F. W. I 

Anwar-ul-A/im, Mr. 

Ashrnfuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur | 
Navvabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A, Aravamudha. ‘ 
Ayynngar, Rao Bahadur Naraaimha | 
Gopalaswami. 

Blioro, Mr. J. W. | 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. i 
Clow, Mr. A. (T. j 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Oocke, Mr. H. G. ' 1 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr T. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Ra-ia. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Oidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Orahanf, Mr L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hezleft, Mr. J. 

Howell. Mr. E. B, 

Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

TThe motion wa« negatived. 


1 lines, 'i'ho Honourable Sir Charles. 
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Jowithir Singh, Sardar Baliadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Kisaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

K-dane, Mr. M. 
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Umb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsaiy, Sir Darry. 

Macphnil, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

* Mitra, Tho Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Tsmail Khan, Haji 
Chau dll ury, 

Miiddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander 

-'^Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
^ 1 Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Nutione, Mnulvi A. IT. 

T*afl(li.son. Sir George 
Parsons. Mr. A. A. L. 

Rabiratnlln, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Raiah. R.ao Bahadur M. C. 

T»<.v. Mr K. 0. 

Boy, Sir Oanen. 

Ruthnaewamy. Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur R. N. 

Suhrawnrdy, Dr. A. 

Svkes, Mr. E. F. 

Tonkinson. Mr. IT. 

Willson, Rir Walter. 

Yakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 
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Hr. Praddaiit: The question is: 

*'That the Bill to iwoTiile for the conti&auiQe of the ntoteotion of ♦h ** itei^ 
indostiy in Britiah Indie, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken mtO' 
consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

President: Clause 2. 

B. S. Shanmakham Ohetty: 1 beg to move: 

*'That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

*2. (1) For sub-section (4) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 18M, the 
Amondmout of section following sub-sections shall be substituted, 
S, Act VIII of 1804. namely : 

*(4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as he 
thinks necessary, that articles of any class chargeable under Part VII 
of the Second Schedule with both a basic and an additional duty are 
being imported into British India from any place outside India at such 
a price as is likely to render ineffective or excessive the protection 
intended to be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured 
in India, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase or 
reduce the additional duty to such extent as he consmers necessary.* 

(2) In the Second Schedule to the same Act there sImU be made the amend¬ 
ments specified in the Schedule to this Act. 

(3) The amendments made by this section other than those made in Parts I 

and II of the Second Schedule to the Indian 
VIII of 1894. Tariff Act, 1894, shall have effect only up to the 

31st day of March, 1934.^ 

Sir, the object of this amendment is to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Qchenrie that is embodied in the minority report of the Select 
Committee. During the consideration stage of this Bill the question of 
Imperial Preference and other allied questions have been so thoroughly 
discussed that I do not think it is necessary any more to dwell on that 
point. The scheme that the minority has suggested, as 1 explained in the 
speech that 1 made at an ei^ie^.stage, is a modified form of the weighted 
average system suggested by the Tariff Board itself. I explained at an 
eariier stage what the weighted average system really means. So f€u: as 
adequate emd effective protection for tlie steel industry in India is concern¬ 
ed, there is not the slightest doubt that the scheme that we have suggested 
would be as adequate and effective as the scheme suggested in the Gov¬ 
ernment Bill itself. Honourable M^bers need not therefore be under the 
apprehension that the scheme Jttt we propose would result either in 
excessive or in inadequate prote*mw. 

The main object of the scheme that we have suggested is to take 
away what we consider to be a vicious principle in any scheme 
of tariff, and that is a scheme of tariff based upon merely the country of 
origin of the commodity. Sir, I made it plain that imder our scheme the 
price of standard steel that comes from Britain would be a little higher 
than under the scheme Bti|;go8ted by the Government Bill. But I venture 
to observe that this disadvantage would be more than counterbalanced by 
the lower price of Continental steel according to our scheme. After all, 
whqn we see the statistics of the import of steel into this countiv we find 
that the volume of Continental steel imported into India is certaihiy greater 
than the volume of British standard steel,—^far greater. Apart from the 
fact whetlier Coniinentsd steel is inferior to the British standard steel, I 
am told that the basaar uses Continental because it is softer and more 
^ily worked. It would not pay a rupee par ton more lor BritiBh base 
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for instaiioe; and any iron merchant will confirm this statement. Ordi¬ 
narily the consumer of steel in this country requires only Continental steel 
and he does not care for British standard steel even though it is of 
superior quality. If, therefore, our main consideration in framing our 
tariff is to be the welfare of the consumer, we must so arrange our duties 
as not to unduly penalise the consumer of Continental steel. I maintain 
that from that point of view the consumer is certainly in a much more 
advantageous position under the scheme that we have suggested 
under the Government scheme. 

But, Sir, we have been told that even though on the face of it Conti¬ 
nental steel is cheaper under our scheme, the retail dealer of Continental 
steel will take advantage of the higher price of the British steel and would 
‘‘■hereby have a larger margin to work upon. The Tariff Board have not 
given us any figures to suhstniiliatc' that statement. We have not yet heard 
from my Honourable friend ihe Commerce Member any figures to sub¬ 
stantiate that statcjnent. My Honourable friend Mr. »Tinnab said tliai be 
was going to prove with facts and figures this statement and I was 
anxiously waiting lf)r his facts and figures and they arc still to come. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 am ])rcj)arcd to give them to you now—after¬ 
wards. 

Mr. E.^K. Shanmukham Ohetty: The\ are si ill 1o come Am I right? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnaht Quite right, but voii shall have tlumi. 

Mr. B« E. Shanmukhazn Ohetty: Sir, I have got some figures RU)>plied 
to me which go to show that there is a vast margin beweon the price of 
Continental steel and the price of British standard steel. In the months 
of Marcli and April 1020, the price of British beams—the landed price—was 
Bs. 142-8-0 and the selling price of Continental steel in Bombay was 
Bs. 120-0-0. There was a difference of Bp 22-8-0 between Continental 
steel at Bombay and the landed price of British standard steel. In the 
case of angles the priee of British steel w^os Bs. 142-8-0 and the selling 
price of Continental steel in Bombay was Bs. 131-0-0 in March and 
Bs. ]8e5 in April. In the case of bars, Btritish bars were Bs. 108 and Con¬ 
tinental in Bombay w^as Bs. 145 In the case of plates, British plates 
were Bs. 151-4-0, Continental in Bombay was Bs. 185. In the case of 
steel sheets British were Bs. 181-8-0 ^d the selling price of Continental 
sheets in Bombay was Bs. 155. TheD&^re the statistics that have been 
supplied to me and if my Honourable the Commerce Member, would 

prove that these statistics are wrong and that as a matter of fact the 
oonsOmer of Continental steel does not get the advantage which we pro¬ 
pose to confer on him, then certainly I would change my mind. But I 
aubmit that these figures have not been challenged either by the Tariff 
Board or by the Honourable the Commerce Member or by my Honourable 
Uend, Mr. Jinnah. T claim, therefc^e, that if the main consideration 
that we must have in view in framing our tariff fg the welfare of the 
greatest body of consumers, then under our scheme the consumer wouM 
oertainlyi^be under a greater advantage than unffer the Government Bill. 

There k no use getting away from the fact that whether the Govern¬ 
ment scheme is Imperial Preference or British preference it certainly is 
British protection in addition to Indian protection. My Honourable friend, 
ybt. Jiniaah, said that he was ponvinoed that the scheme suggested by the 
Tarii Bomd is in the best economic interests of India. Certainly, i| %iy 
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Honourable friend is convinced that this scheme is in the best economic 
interests of India» let him by all means vote for it. But let him not be 
under a self-deception that this is not British preference. Let hiyw face 
the facts, let him honestly confess that this is British preference, that 
this British preference is for the welfare of India and therefore he supports 
i;);. If that weo^ his position I would have no quarrel with him, but there 
is no use getting away from the fact that even though technically it may 
not be Imperial or British preference the Government Bill is seeking to 
give protection not merely to the Indian steel industry but the British 
manidacturers of steel as against their Continental rivals. Sir, as I have 
explained my scheme fully on Monday, it is not necessary for me to adduce 
any more arguments in favour of the amendment that I have proposed. 

' To save the time of this House the procedure that I propose to follow is 
this. The other amendments that stand in my name are simply conse¬ 
quential amendments to the one that I have now moved and if the verdict 
of the House is against me in this amendment I will not proceed any 
further with my other amendments. Sir, I commend my amendment to 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 must congrittulaie my Honour¬ 
able friend from Coimbatore not only on the clear and brief way in which 
he has put his amendment before the House but also, as I said in my 
’earlier speech, upon the extreme moderation with which he stated his case. 

I propose to follow his example as far as I can. In particular I do not 
propose to say more than what my Honoirrable colleague Sir Bhupendra 
Natii Mitra has already said upon this vexed question of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra read out a considered statement on 
the part of the Government, and I have nothing to add to that state¬ 
ment or to detract from it. The view we have always taken about this 
matter is this. We are not asking, and we have no intention of asking 
this House to adopt any general measure of Imperial Preference. We are 
not asking the House to sacrifice in any way the economic interests of 
India in order to do something for the British manufacturer. What we 
are asking the House to do is to accept the Tariff Board’s Bepori. The 
Tariff Board have said that in the economic interests of India, in this 
particular matter of steel, in order to keep down the price of standard 
steel, it is advisable in the case o|lj[^rtain steel articles imported into this 
country to have a lower duty up^'British manufactures than upon Con¬ 
tinental manufactures. That of colitse is discrimination, preference if you 
like to call it, in favour of the British manufacturer. I do not deny the 
fact for one moment. The only point I wish to make is that that proposal 
has been made by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Government, 
because both the Tariff Board and ourselves know that this is the right 
course in the economic interests of Jndia. Now, Sir, Mr. Che tty’s speech 
has brought bock the matter, I ho^, to the economic issue. Mr. Chetty 
to all intents and purposes has dropped the question of Imperial Preference 
and he based his objection to the Govemmftnt Bill mainly on the ground 
that the Government Bill discriminates by countries of origift, T am 
quite prepared to admit that this is an objection £o the Govemmetit Bill. 
It convenient and not ^ simple to discriminate by country of origin 

as'B is to Have one flat unifoniv irate of duty for all imports that oome into 
In^. The Tariff Board say and I admit it. At the same time there 
is nd serious difficulty in manng this discrimination and, as Mir. Chetty 
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s^d in his first speech, what we have got to do now is to balance up the 
advantages one way and the other and to decide on the balance which of 
the two schemes is the more advantageous to India. That, I make bold 
to say on behalf of the Government, is the sole consideration which has 
animated Government in the whole of these proposals. We have put 
these proposals forward leoause we are satisfied that they ore the right 
proposals to put forward in India’s interest. We have not put them 
forward because we wish in any way to do anything for the British manu¬ 
facturer. The only point which has animated us throughout is the desire 
to^ do what is right for India! That is to carry out what has always been 
laid down as our criterion in this matter—to do that which will give the 
Indian steel industry adequate protection and at the same time be con¬ 
sistent with the economic well being of this country. 

Now, Sir, the Tarifi Board m making this report found themselves up 
against two facts. One fact I will deal with very briefly. That is the 
difficulty arising out of the course of prices. They find that British prices 
Lave more or less stabled themselves and that the level of prices prevailing 
1 the four months of 1926 might be taken as fairly representative of the 
level of prices likely to prevail during the protection period. With Cf>nti- 
nental prices they find the case is different. They pointed out that there 
were many factors making for instability and they were quite unable to 
give any confident forecast as to what the future course of those prices may 
be^ Jayakar said that this is an ex cathedra statement. It may 

have b^n, but it is a finding on a question of fact, an expression of opinion, 
by Jhe Tariff Board which, as I have said before,''spent eight months' in¬ 
tensive work upon this problem and I ask the House to accept it in that 
spirit as an authoritative expression of opinion by what is after all our 
chief economic adviser in these matters, the Indian Tariff Board. The 
other fact that the Tariff Board found themselves up against was the fact? 
that they considered it necessary in the economic interests of India to 
distinguish between two classes of steel, one standard steel and the other 
non-standard steel and they considered it essential and advisable in the 
interests of India that we should do nothing to impose imneoessarily hijgh 
duties upon standard steel and therefore unnecessarily to raise the price 
of standard steel in India. That is a very important point. They were 
not merely concerned, as Mr. Moore apparently thought, with engmeering 
matters. What they were concerned with was the industrial development 
of India, and you have it on record stated by the Tariff Board that if you 
do anything which unnecessarily raises the price of standard steel in this 
country, to that extent you are going unnecessarily to hamper the industrial 
development of this country, hamper the building of big bridges, hamper 
your transport, your communications, hamper the building of public works, 
hamper the manufacture of machinery in this country and increase tlw 
price of fabricated steel for all your engineering firms. Now, Sir, that ^is 
a very 'serious statement to be made by the Tariff Board, and here agaiit 
T ask’the House to treat that statement with the respect it deserves. !AjS- 
T have said in my earlier speech, had it not been for the difficulty^ of insta¬ 
bility of^Continental prices the logical course would have been to distin¬ 
guish Kel^een standard and non-standard steel in your duties, but ewiy- 
body has admitted that that is impractioabV," and moreover even if that 
had not been- impracticable it wquld not iHwve met the difficulty BxiOdg 
out of the instabilitv of the Mture price* ^ Continental steel. As Mr. 
Jinnah explained this morning that par^Mar difficulty^pould not in the 
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circumstances India be met by the expedient of anti-dumping duties, lor 
if we tried to go bci fOf anti-dumping duties we should disorganisa the whole 
of our foreign tra^ ruations for we should infringe, 1 think I am oorrect in 
aaymg, a great many of our most favoured nation agreements. Therefore, 
as 1 exj^ained, the Tariff Board, by the logic of their argument, were driven 
bao^ on two fasts. One is the fact—and here again it is the finding of 
ihe Tsfif Board on a question of fact—that the British steel sold in this 
oount^ to all intents and purposes eq^pg^lent to standard steel and 
that Continental steel sold in this ooimt^ is to all intents and purposes 
•e^ulWlent to non-standard steel. The other fact is the fact that afttf all 
India is a part of the 3riti8h Empire and that we can discriminate in 
i^vovx of British steel. It is a domestic concern of our own and we do 
not infringe in any way our most favoured nation agreements by taking 
that course. That is the Tariff Board's conclusion They say that hy 
takizlg advantage of these two facts you get practically the same result as 
you would get if you differentiated between standai^ and non-standard 
keel. 

Now, Sir, I sAiould like to refer to the statement which I have just 
made that Bktish ateel sold in this country is equivalent to standard steel 
tand tkait Oontinentsd steel is equivalent to non-atandand steel. As I have 
said, that is a statement on a questii^h of fact by the Tariff Board 
and it is supported by the evidence given before the Tariff Boa|id." 

'‘US take the evidence given by Mr. Anandji Haridas. I may explalin lor 
file information oi my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar that Mr. Annidji 
‘Haridas’s main firm is in Calcutta. The Calcutta firm is a separate firm 
and a bigger firm than the branch in Bombay Mr. Anandji Haridas was 
-examined by the Tariff Board and one of the questions they asked him 
'related to this question of the quality of standard and Continental steel, 
*nnd what Mr. Anand]! Haiidas said was: 

'^Nobody would buy joists for building purposes without consulting his engineer. 
The en^neer would say he wants a certain strength per foot which he cannot get 
out of Continental joists." , 


That is to say, that where you want standard steel, according to this big 
Importer of Continental steel, you mnst, as the Tariff Board say, either buy 
steel made by the Tata Iron and Steel Co or buy British steel. I do not 
for a mr'ment wish to suggest to.tms House that you cannot get on tk^ 
OdUtinental standard steel. Of cdurse you can. All I wish to say is that 
the Continental steel sold in this country is non-standard steel, and if it is 
sold with a certificate that it is of standard quality the gefieral user of 
steel in tbi^ country has no moans of knowing what the vdfue of that certi¬ 
ficate is. That is the statement of the Tariff Board, and |hat statement 
W been ^confirmed by the statement made to me by the Indian Stores 
Department ih^t they have had to give up altogether buying Coritinentd 
steel in this country certified to be of standard quality becqpse they have 
had qo many comp^*^i 5 t 8 from their consumers. ^ ^ 

^pw, ’Sir, we come back to our first print, that this schemdtis in the 
Ateqdmic interest of India b^J^use it does adjust the measure of protection 
remihred fiairlv to each class igtfoonsisner. the consumer of standard steel 


wad the oohstfmsr of non-stalilia steel. *ltihas been suggested, Mr, Chetty 
hk said, tbit there is in ob^iBhiRi» to this sobeme because it* discriminstes 
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Iby the country of origin. 1 have admitted that objection for all it is worth. 
At the same time the Tariff Board and the Central Board of Bevenue, an 
-expert body whom we have also consulted, inform us that there is no serious 
difficulty in the way of working this system of differentiation. The next 
objection tak»i to it—am replying now to the debate that has been going 
on for the last two days—is that there is a possibility that British manofao* 
turers will lower the quality of their steel in order to compete in the Indian 
market for non-standard steel on favoiurable terms. 

Now, Sir, 1 should just hike to explain to the House brieffy what standard 
eteel means. Standard ste^'as the term is ordinarily used in this country 
means steel up to British standard specification. There are a number of 
these specifications. They have been drawn up by the British Engineering 
Standards Association in consultation with representatives of users and 
manufacturers. There are different specifications for steel required for 
different purposes: specifications for steel required for building work, lor 
Bveel required for bridges, for steel required for marine boilars, and so on. 
There is one feature common to all these specifications and that relsttes to 
the chemical composition of the steel. Also the steel in order to comply 
with these specifications has to pass certain mechanical tests; it has adso 
to comply with certain rolling tests, and has to be made accurately to 
gauge. That is what is meant by standard steel. Now, why are these 
standard specifications drawn up^ One reason is in order to secure safety 

Ws and property. Probably the biggest experts in the world on this 
m^^l^have met together. They have calculated certain strains and stres- 
•seq/and have said that in order to bear those strains and stresses you must 
have steel of certain sp^cifioaticai and standard. That is one reason. And 
the other reason for tnese specifications is by standardisation to secure 
^economy in manufacture. 

Now, as I said, it has been suggested that one of the objections to the 
scheme is that British manufacturers will definitely lower their standard 
in order to get the benefit of the lower duty in India. I am assured by 
expert evidence that there is not the slightest fear of that danger. In the 
first,place, take your own industry. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
make standard steel at Jamshedpur, standard steel according to exactly 
the same process as the Britisli manufacturer, namely, the basic open- 
heafth steel. It does not use the basic Bessemer process which is often 
«ttse4 in the Continent end is a reliable process. It uses tl^e aeme 
pmcess as the British manufacturer. The Tata Iron and S^eel Company adls 
paik of its steel under a definite certificate from our Metallurgical Inspector 
at Jamsliedpur as standard steel. It sells also a large proportion of tbs 
steel without that certificate. The steel is standard steel but is guaranteed tp 
be euch partly because the company does not want to go to the cost of 
putting thaV steel aside and getting a certificate from the Metallurgical 
Inspector. The steel sells at a cheaper rate. In sSpite of the fact that 
it hae to sell a great part of its steel in competition with Continental 
non-standaijd steel, the Tata Iron and Steel Company has never lowered 
its standarJJ^of production. That point was particularly put to them by 
the! Tq^ff ^oard. The point was put to Mr. Peterson, their main witness, 
and he**was asked whether it would not them to make non-standard 
as well as standard steel, and Mr. Peterqj^'s reply was that unleea^^they 
switched off altogether to non-standari jb^I it would make retf ktf^e 
difference in cost. The truth is that yKq|%nnot switch from staildM to 
.non-standard steel. You would hav^^ * alter your^^Ung progiwoimiq 
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you would have to alter your melting programme; and you would not get 
that economy of manufacture which is one of the main objects of these 
approved standard specifications. Also I would just like to mention that 
for almost a generation British manufacturers have had preference in 
the Dominions, and that preference in the Dominions has never yet led 
the British manufacturer to lower his standard. The British manufacturer 
depends for his sales very largely upon the name and reputation of British 
steel, and the House may take it from me that there is not the slightest 
danger that in order to get the comparatively email market in India the 
British manufacturer would risk the reputation of British steel by lowering 
his standards. Moreover, if he were to do so what would happen? He 
would get a lower price, and at once our new clause 2 would come into 
force and the duty would be raised against him. I think. Sir, I have 
disposed of that objection. As for the difficulty of irejections^ which 
Mr. Birla made so much of, Mr. Birla would never have heard of that 
difficulty if I myself had not brought it to notice. It is a fact that the 
British manufacturer has a small percentage of rejections: that steel 
which on test does not come up to British standard specification. But 
in any case the quantity is small. There is an outlet for steel of that 
kind in the United Kingdom. There is an outlet for steel of that kind in 
the Dominions; and though I admit that small quantities of rejections may 
come^ into India, yet I say that the quantity is so small that we need not 
take it seriously into account. Again, Sir, it was brought to notice,!:^ BOtoe 
Honourable Member that quantities of semi-finished material, hAemir 
billets and so on, are brought into England from the Continent, and it 
was said, how can you be sme that your British steel will be standard 
specification ^eel if that steel is made in Britain from Continental n^terial. 
The answer. Sir, is, that the British manufacturer sells to British standard 
specification. It is perfectly true that he does buy semi-finished material 
to some extent from the Continent, but if he does buy, he specifies the 
chemical composition of the steel and he takes measures to see that he 
gets it. In the same way the Bailway Board and the London Stores 
Department, if we buy standard steel on the Continent, and we can buy 
it, have their own inspectors on the Continent who supervise not only 
the manufacture but also make the necessary test after manufacture. 

Now, Sir, I think that I have dealt with what I consider to be th^main 
objections brought against the Govenjument scheme. I admit the objeotioii 
that Ihere is differentiation of the obuntry of origin. I admit that there 
is practical inconvenience in that, but I say that the difficulties^ at||. not 
,senous and can be easily surmounted. As regards the othei^objetsfcJons 
.brought against the scheme, I do not consider they e»st at Jhifi I admit 
'only one difficulty, namely, that of differentiation oj^he cototry of origin. 

Sir, what we have got to do now is to try and balance all the advantages 
of the one scheme and the Advantages of the other and see which of the 
two schemes is more in the economic interest of India. Now, Sir, the 
fint advantage I claim for the Government scheme over Jtfr. Chetty's 
aohenae is that it keeps down the price of standard steel. Mr. Che^iy has 
admitted that himself, and I ne^ say no more about it excep# that I 
do desire to express once more the importance of that advantage, because, 

•a tariff Board said, it » most unwise, if yefa are anxious for the 
induatrial development of to do anything which is unnecessarily 

ra to send up the price of amdaid steel. Now, Sir, the i^xt advantage 
m for the Government echeqjf over that of my friend, Mr. Ohetty, ta 
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that a necessary consequence ol the Go\oriiiueiA scheme is that we also* 
keep down the duty on fabricated steel. Mr. Chotty’s scheme involves 
the enhancement throughout of the duties on fabricated steel. The reason 
for that is, the TariiBt Board tell us, that practically all the fabricated steel 
imported into this country comes from the United Kingdom. If therefore 
you differentiate in your rolled steel duties in fAvour of Biitish steel, that 
means that you got awa^ in respect ol lubricated steel with a lower duty 
+han you get if you are going for the weighted average system of duties. 
Take a concrete instance The duU on labricated sheds and plates under 
the Government scheme is 17 per cent, ad valorem subject to a minimum 
of Its. 21 a ton. That is on British fabricated steel. Under Mr. Chetty’s 
scheme the duty is 17 per cent, ad valorem plus an additional duty of 
Be. 7. That i8^ on (^very. ton ol labricated sheets and plates, under Mr. 
Chejity’s scheme, yon have got to pa\ its. 7 more in dut\ Now the House 
may think that that is a small matter But is it ? I remember, Sir, 
when the first Steel IMll was being discussed m this House in 1924, there 
was a very distinguished Member of this Assembly who had been an ex> 
President of the Bombay Corporation and who tru'd ven^ hard to get the 
House to Igwer the duty upon c(‘rtain fabnealed ])Iates and steel which had 
been imported for the Bombay Corporation I have just l(X)kt‘d up the figures. 
I find tliat bclw’een 1923 and 1925 the Bombay Corporation imported 80,000 
tons of fabricated steel plates. Now under Mr Chetty's scheme the 
Bombay Corporation would pay 5^ lakhs more duty than the Bombay 
Corporation would pay on that amount ol steel under the Government 
sohetne. Now, Sir, I think that that is a rather striking fact, and it does 
ffcow that if w'e pass the Government Bill, nol only do we keep down the 
duty and therefore tlie price of standard si eel but we are also keeping 
down ihe duty and therefore the price of fahricaTod «<teel. That is a very 
important matter, not only for the Indian Railways but also ff)r every 
public body in this country which is engaging on a large programme of 
puWip works. 

But, Sir, the great objt'elioii which has been lirought against the' Gov- 
ernm(*nl Bill, the great ad\antag(' which has been claimed for Mr Chetty’s- 
Bill, IS that Mr ChettN’s Bill is more favourable to the consumer 
of non-standard sti'el Now, Sir, I dispute that abK)iutel,v and from 

ttle beginning What we have got to remember is that tlie Tata 
steel ^can only compete at present within a radius ol some 800 

or 400 miles from Jamshedpur Now' where the Tata steel can 

compete you have this position The u])per limit to whiok the 

pree of non-standard s*eel can gr> is the price at which you can import 
British steid That is the upper limit But where Talas enn compete, 
that upper*liinit is of no value, because the actual price is regulated by 
competition between ‘‘^he Tata steel and the Confinontal steel w’^bieh is im¬ 
ported. PriU'tically, Btdtish steel dot's not come at all into this bazaar 
business The competition is entireh lx tw'ecp Continental steel and Tata 
steel. Now^ the valut' of Tata’s st(*r1 to the countrv that by the Tata 
steel being able to come m at nnv* time, it is iTnpo<?sible Or at any rate 
difficult for in^porters of Gontinentnl stec'l to form an^ sort of ring or com¬ 
bine, attd theHefore Tata’s steel does operate as a vorv valuable regulator 
of pricesf Now' in those area^, that is, vithin n radius of 300 to 400 rnilen 
from Jamshedpur, which practically covers Calcutta and those areas, ^ T 
am quite prepared to admit that the Government scheme would st'nd " up 
the price of bars by Rs. 2 p(*r ton as compared with Mr Chetty's scheme. 
But the greater part of India is outside the radius of Tata competition. I 
am referring to Karachi, Bombay, Madiws and Rangor^ I have taken 
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out the figures. I find that 74 per cent, of the bars which come into 
India, Continental bars, come in via those ports—Karachi, Bombay, Madras 
and Balloon. Only 26 per cent, come in via Calcutta. Now where you 
iffe outside the range of elective competition by ^J’aias, the price of Con¬ 
tinental steel, given just a little amount of combination among the im¬ 
porters, can rise, without difficulty, to a point just below the point at 
which British bars can come in. Now the Tariff Board l(X)k evidence 
from Mr. Anandji Haridas, Ihe biggest importer of iron and steel in 
Calcutta, and they took evidence from the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Asso¬ 
ciation. Both firms sent in statements in the same form of the prices at 
which they were selling steel bars and other articles in certain months. I 
am taking the first three months of 1926. Those •prices are the local whole¬ 
sale prices, the prices at which the importer sells to bazaar dealers, to'the 
man who peddles out the bars and so on; and the curious fact about it 
is that the prices in Bombay were on an average—think I am correct 
in saying—Ks. 10 a ton higher than the prices in Calcutta. Mr Anandji 
Haridas was asked why was that so. He said because they have got a strong 
Association in Bombay,—tliat is to say, you have got in BombAy a strong 
Association or combine of importers—^the Bombay-Iron MercliEmis’ Asso¬ 
ciation—and iheiir aim is to keep up the price of these inferior Continental 
’hars at a point just below the price at which the British bars can come in. 
No British bars come in at present to Bombay, but the price at which 
they could come in operates as the upper limit to which the price* of the Conti; 
nental bar can be forced. It is a very curious fact that in the fiwt 
months of 1920 the c. i. f. British price, according to ihe Tariff 'hoard's 
Beport, was Es. 108 a ion and the duty on those British bars was Bs. 40 
ft ton; that is to say, you could import British bars into Bombay in those 
tlire,e months at an average of Bs. 140 a ton And I find by 4xainining 
.4^4 figures'given, the statement given by tbr Bombay Iron Metchants' 
Association to the Tariff Board, that the average price at which ^he Bombay 
Iron Mewhants’ Association was selling'Continental bars in those three 
%ionih8 was Bs 146, i.e., Bs. 2 below that price It was put to me that 
thftt applied only to Bombay and that I must get evidence to show that the 
aame thing was going on in other parts of the country. I wrote at once to 
one of the principal merchants in Madras .... ^ ^ t 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Are these prices wholesale or retaill^ 

Thd Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Local wholesale prices ia4 which*the 
importer sells to the bazaar. As I was saying, when I was interrupted, 
wjrpte to one of the principal merchants in Madras. J Idid not t^thina 
what I wanted the information for. I merely sent hina^ a blank form, the 
same form in wliich the Bombay Iron ‘Merchants* Associatiop' had givUn 
th(\ir return to the Tariff Board. I asked him t#*^o tO biggest im¬ 
porter of iron and steel in Madras and to get the prices at which iron and" 
stQpl bars, angles, bjlttns anll^plates were sold in Madras in the.first thvee 
months of 1926*;%na,> Sir, as T expected T found that it was much the'same 
m Madras as it was in Bombay. The figures are so striking||that T would 
just like to road them out. T think Mr Jinnah has already givep them, 
but tiie\ are so important that T should like to rOpei^i them. Tn^he first 
three monMis of 1926, the local wholesale pricetf<»^ beams in Calcutta was 
fls!’98 a**ton in Calcutta. Bb.< 130 in Bombay npfi^Bs. 130 to Bs. 135 in 
Madras. 

Angles—Calcutta price was Bs. 129, Bombay price was Bs. 149 
and Madras price vAm Bs. 150 to Bs. 156. 
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Bars—Calcutta price was lis. 186, Bombnv price was Ks. 147, and 
Madras price* was Bs. 140. 

Plates—Calcutta price was Rs 128, Bombav price was Rs. 142 and 
Madras price was Rs. 130. 

Now, Sir, we have been told b> Honourable Members opposite that Mr. 
CheUv’s scheme by lowering the dutv on ContinentJil st.eel is going to 
do a lot for the consumer, and that the main objection to tlu* Govemmeut 
scheme is that it is going to send up the price of ConUnenlal steel tor the 
consumer. Sir. T denv it absolutely. Oyer tlie greater part of India the 
advantage?of the Government sclieiue is that it is going to bring down the 
price of Contifnental non-standard stool for the consumer. 1 arn quite 
prepared to admit that it ds going to out/ the profits of the middlemen; 
and \hat is why we hav(‘ all those* complaints from the Bombay Iron 
Merchants^ Association T have no quarrel with those gentlemen. I 
always take tlie view that the business man, tlic business finn, is entitled 
to got as big a price as it (*an got; but it is iij) to us to sec that they do 
not make oxcessivi, profits; and if we can take action to prevent, them 
making such excessive profits wo ought to do it. 1 olaim it as one of the 
advantages of tilu* GovomnH*n1 sclionu*; that by lowering ibe duty on 
British sloe], you will not bring in one single ton more of British steel 
than yon arc doing at prosemt, because in any case Continental steel wiH,, 
still beat it in jirici*, and the man who buys this steel cares for nothing ^ 
but the yiricc Wliat ^ou will do is that you will lower the price of Conti¬ 
nental fc^ei‘1 for the consumer throughout the gri'.iter part of India, and 
I defy thybody to meet my argument. 

T think, Sir, T mav claim that 1 have shown that the* Government 
scheme is better for the consniner in respect of standard steel, that it'is 
better for the consuuK'r in respect of fabricated sto(*l, and that it is better 
for the consumer over the greater part of India in r(‘spcct of nbn-standj^^ 
flteehl I see Mr S Srinivasa Iyengar nods ids head F understand that ‘ 
the Btonourahh* AT(*nib('r was once a professor < f (‘conomics and I^^gn^'quite 
sure he will get up and support me later, (^fr. A. Banr^asirami hjengar: 

** Was ho ever a professor) 

Let im* eonu* now to the effect ot tiie two sehemi's upon the Indian 
steel industry. The first obieetion to the yveighied average system of duty 
is an objection that I took in iny first speech. The weighted average 
System, whioli Mr Ch(*Uy has proposed, is based upon an oslhnattj of the. 
probai^ ^ales of Tata steel against standard steel on the one baifd and 
npn-sttfndard steel on tlie other Let mo take the example lliat I took ill 
my ftrst speech-—stoctural sections: British steel comi*R in at e.i.f, prioe^ 
R^.404:* OonttlaeniS steel price* Rs 80 The fair selling price for Indian 
Bteol 19 R«. ifebi ,"therqjfon* you require a duty of Rs. 16 per ton on 
Briidati, steel and* a dntv of Hs per ion on Ccvnlinental steel. Tata 
sto^^jifiOTnpetes in the proportion of half and iMdf yviti^oth; therefore you 
take the average duiy^ midwnv between the i\\o-~l{s iK ajtqn. The whole 
contention wh^tlier that duty is going to he sufficient dop(*nds upon whether 
that proportion of sales is correct, whether as a matter of fact tlirnliglioirt 
the period of seven years, Tata steel sections do sell in the proportion of 
60 against British steel and 50 against Continental steel. If your propor¬ 
tions go wrong, if Tata# are compelled to sell the greater portion of theii; 
sections against Continental stcpl, then tliey will get smaller prices than?? 
the Tariff Board contemplate, and they will not got their fair selling prices 
over their whole average production. Thqi^efore, that is a% objection against, 
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Mr Chetty 8 scheme, that it is based on an insecure and unsafe founda- 
tion, and to that extent is not in the interests of the steel industry which 
we are out to protect. 

I can also claim another advantage tor the Government scheme over 
Mr. Chetty*8 scheme, another advantage in the sense that it makes the 
position of the Steel Company more secure 1 think the House realises 
that after all our mam object in all tins business is adequately to protect 
the Indian steel industrv Nom , Sir, under tlie Govennuent ^cheme, if 
British prices rise, the benefil go<.‘s to the Indian steel iniJqptoPy, because 
if British prices rise the duty is not reduced For instance, assume that 
British prices of structural sections rise bv Rs 6 a ton I have^l^eady 
shoMn that the Iron and Steel Company sells 50 per cent of these ^s^tions 
in compelitinn \Mtl» Britisli steel and 50 per cent in competition with 
OontiiK'ntal steel British prices have gone up by Rs 6 a ton and so 
that gives the^ Iron and Steel Cornpanv an average benefit of Rs 3 a ton 
over the w^hole of its prodiution On the other hand, under Mr Chettv's 
scheme which proceeds on the basis of a basic duty pluti an additional duty, 
if British jiriees nse to tlie extent of Rs 6 a ton and Continental prices 
do not rise, it will bo nocossarv to lower the additional duty by Rs 3 a ton; 
4hat is to say, the Iron and Steel industry will get no benefit at all 

Vow, I think, Sir, I ma\ sumirumso I think I have shown that the 
only one real obieetion which has been taken to the Government scheme 
is the objection that it does difFcrontiate bv country of origin 1 have said 
that I admit tliat objection At the same time I have pointed 
diiilk that both on the authority of the Tariff Board and on the 
ad<(horitv of the Central Board of Revenue we need anticipate to ienous 
4ifficulty ilt *working the scheme On the other hand, I claklk+to 'feave 
^‘tdw’n that? the Ciovemment scheme is better, that it has the M l p ^ i ng 
^ndva^nJhges over the weighted average system of duty, it is favoulWble ta 
mer of standard steel, it is favourable to the consumer of 
oated llteel; it is favourable to tlie consumer of non-standard steel over the 
greater part of India, and it is more favourable to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company 


Now, Sir let us got back to mv original position I have |bt! 
begmnmg let us decide this question purely as an econondj^ 

Let us decide it on the balance of advantages I ask this 
Wter having heard Mr Chelt\’s speech and after Jif^a^ng 
^jflich of tin tno schemes is more eonsi«ftent with tj|ie jyjif 
which of the t’lo schemes is more m the economic illtoS&^,’‘Of IimMr, 
the House will onlv come to a clear and unpreju ifij 

the\ yvill come down m favour of the Government schetbe alii tfcdfe 
Sir I oppose the ^j^endniliit / 

Mr. Preside:^: Before T adj(»iim the House, I should likqjto know i 
file Honourable the Home Member whether he baf env statement to ri 
reganding the further course of this Bill 

^hm'Soaourable Sir Alazaiider Xiiddimas Member) ^ 

preference to to-day, Sir? 

i 

4lr. Fmidsnt: The House is going to be adjourned at this stage 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: May I have a consultation 
with my Honourable colleague? 

[After consulting the Honourable Sir Charles Tnnes, the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman said ] ’ 

Sir, in this matter I should be very glad to consult the convenience of 
the House. It would be more convenient for Government to continue this 
discussion on Friday, which is a day for Government business. If that is 
the' wish of the House, I will leave it to them; but if the House has any 
preferenae^>ver Fnday to Saturday, then, Sir, I am quite prepared to take 
it on Satobay. 

Several Bonoorable Members: Friday would bo all right 
Vhe Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
18th February, i927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AN]) ANSWEBS. 

AiiisE OF Opium. 

469. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the acreage of cultivation of opium during the years 1924-26-26? 

(b) Have the Calcutta auctions fur export of opium been discontinued 
totally and if so, from what date? 

(c) Ts it a fact that in several parts of India opium is administered to 
children and babies by their mothers when the latter have to work in fac¬ 
tories or fields? If so, have Government taken any steps to put an end 
to that practice by legislation cr otherwise? 

(ci) Will Government be pleased to state the number of shops licensed 
to sell opium during the years 1920-26? 

(e) Is it true that in some parts of this country ceremonial occa¬ 
sions—social and religious—demand the use of opium? If so, which are 
those parts, which are the conmiunities and w'hat are the purposes? 

(/) Does the practice of smoking opium I'revail in India? Have Gov¬ 
ernment taken any stops to put an end to it by legislation? 

(g) Do Government intend to introduce any legislative measure in the 
Central Legislature to control the abuse of opium so as lo make it appli¬ 
cable to the whole of British India? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: («) The area cultivated in British 
India during the 3 years 1923-21 to 1925-26 was in round figures acres 
138,poo.-114,000 and 73,000. 

* (b) Yes; with effect from the 7th April, 1926. 

(c) Yes. The Government recenlly consulted nil Local Governments 
m regard to the measures to be takim to suppress this practice. There 
was a general consensus of opinion that it could not be dealt with by 
legislation, but only by health and welfare propaganda and similar 
educative measures. A Committee appointed by the Bombay Corporation 
came to the same conclusion. 

(d) The number of shops was as ♦follows: 


1930-21 

. 

- 


e • 

6,288 

1921-22 

. 

. 


• • 

6,185 

1922-23 

• • 

• • 


• • 

6,037 

1923-24 

*• ' 

. 

. 

• • 

6,030 

1924-26 

. 

. 


• 

6,951 


The Gov^ment have not yet received figures for the ys^r 1925-26. 
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(r) The Honourable Member is referred to the Beport of the Boyal 
Commission on Opium (particularly paragraphs 60 and 109) and the 
minutes of evidence appended to it. The Government have no detailed 
recent informatirn on the subject, but from \he evidence appended to the 
Bev W. Baton’s pamphlet “ Opium in India ”, published in ,1924, and 
from a statement made by Mr (now Sir Lallubhai) Samaldas speaking in 
the Council of State on March 4th, 1925, it appears that in Cnijarat and 
Kathiawar, and among Bajputs and allied races opium is still used on 
important social and ceremonial occasions. 

(/) Yes; to stanc small extent—principally in Burma and Assam and 
wherever Chinese are numerous. Smoking in company has been prohibited 
by Legislation in Vhe Punjab, Delhi, the North-West Frontier Ptevince 
and the United I*rovinces. It is proposed to prohibit it in Baluchistan 
and in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. In the two Provinces last mentioned 
the introduction *of registration and rationing is also under contemplation. 
Such a system is already in force in Burma. The Government of Assam 
now propose to introduce a Bill prohibiting opium smoking altogether. 
Begibtration is already in force in that Province. The Government of 
Madras also propose to undertake legislation prohibiting opium smokbig 
altogether; and the Government of Bombay propose to prohibit absolutely 
the possession of chandu. The Government of the Central Provinces intro¬ 
duced a Bill to prohibit opium smoking in company but it was thrown 
out by the Swarajists in the local Legislative Council in 1924. 

((/) No. The control of the opium traffic in the Provinces is the concern 
of the Local Governments. 

CoNTRinuTioNs OP India, Great Britain, Australia, Canada and 
South Africa to the Llagub of Nations. 

470. 0. Duratewamy Alyangar; (a) What is the contribution or 

India to the League of Nations? 

(b) On what basis was the contribution fixed? 

(c) What is the contribution made by Great Britain, Australia, Canada 
and South Africa? 

(d) Has any part of British Empire except India been sending" as 4ele 
gates persons not belonging to the particular State? 

Hr. L. Graham: (a) For 1927 the contribution is fixed at 1,352,406*08 
Gold Francs. 

(b) On the basis explained in the Beport of the Fourth Committee to 
the Sixth Assembly which the Honourable Member will find in Appendix 
II, Annexure XIII, to the Final Beport of the Delegates of Ipdia to that 
Assembly. 

(c) Great Britain 2,656,769*43 Gold Francs; Australia 662,062*42 Gold 
Francs; Canada. 846,253*13 Gold Francs; South Africa 362,261*34 Gold 
Francs. 

(d) It is assumed that by the expression not belonging to the parti¬ 
cular State ” the Honourable Member means ** noV domioHed in the 
particular State ”. I'he answer to this part is that from the list of the 
delegates set out in Appendix I to the Final Beport for the year 1926 it is 
not posfl^le to say whether all the delegrtes of any partioulaia member 
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•of the British Empire were domiciled in the State of which they weic 
•delegates. On this point Government have no other source of information. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Ts it not a fact that among ^lu' delegaies who wore 
sent some wore not IndianaV Is not that what ib iiioant in part (d)? 

Mr. L. Graham^ It is not my understanding of part (d). 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Ts it not a fact that some of the delegates were not 
Indwms ? 

Mr. L. Graham; (\'rtainly, but the question related to other parts of 
the Empire. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member say what justification 
there is for India being made to pay so much uhercas the other Dominions 
do not contribute sc* muebV 

Mr. L. Graham: J do ji'd quite see how that arises out of the question. 

Mr. President: The question arises from the answers just given by 
the Honourable Member. 

Mr. L. Graham: 'J’he justification will bc‘ found in the Bejiort to which 
I have referred the Honourable^ Meinlx'r Tb(‘ BciHirt is one of consider* 
able length and I should not like to try to summarise it in reply to a supple- 
jueii^ary question. 

Number ov IfruiANs kmuloyef) in the Secuftmiim of TIl^ Le^cute 
OF Nations wn the International Laroiiu O^eku]. 

471. *Mr. 0 Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) How many Indians are now 
employed in the League Secretariat and the International Labour office? 

(b) What are the posts so held and what are +ho salaries, passage-pay 
and allowances of those employees? 

(c) Is it a fact that some posts are exclui vely reserved for persons of 
English and French-speaking countries? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Two in the League Reeretiiriat and two in the 
International Labour Office: the incumbent of one post in the latl’er is 
temporary. 

(b) (1) A Member of Section B in .♦he Economic and Financial Section 
of the Secretariat on a salary of 15,300 Francs. 

(2) A post in the Legal Adviser’s Section of the Secretarial. The 
salary is not known. 

(B) A Member of Section B of the Execution of Oonventions Group 
in the Labour Office on an annual salary of 19,900 Francs. 

(4) A temporary post in the Labour Office for a special enquiry into 
Asiatic Labour. The salary is not known. 

The Government of India have no information regarding the passage 
allowances, if any, granted to the above officials. 

(c) The Government of India are not aware of this but they will make 
enquiries and will communicate the result to the Honourable Member. 

Mr. B. X. Shamnukham Ohetty: Is it not a fact that the Delegation 
that represented India on the League of Nations brought to the notice 
of the League of Assembly the necessity of giving more appointments to 
Indians on the League Secretariat? 

Mr. L. Grabam: Tea. 
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Mr. B. K. Shamnukham Ohetty: And have the Government of India 
taken any steps to induce the League Secretariat to give effect to that 
representation of the Indian Delegation? 

Mr, L. Oraham: The Government of India took steps through their 
deicgatcb. 

Mr. R. K. flhannmlrham Ohetty*. Has any result ifeen achieved as a 
result of that representation? 

Mr. L. Graham; 1 think the figures that I have given show that somi* 
results have been achieved. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government of India will 
write again to the Secr(‘tariat of the League of Nations as well as to the 
Labour Office to appoint more Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: The Government of India 
at the i)resenl moment arc in communication with the Labour Office on 
the Fiibject. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Are the Government of India aw^are that 
these 2 posts or 4 posts are out of a tctal number of 351 posts? 

Mr, L. Graham: Yes. But does the Honourable Member know how 
many nations arc Members of the League? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Are tha^overnment aware of the fact 
that certain citizens of the United States of America are appointed to the 
Ijcague Secretarial though the Unitc'd States is not a Member of the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. L. Graham: I think the ilonourablo Meniber is correct in that 
statement. Bui the Government of India do not make the appointments. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May 1 ask if the representation of Indians on the 
League Secretariat is in j)roportion to the contribution of India to the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. L. Graham: The unswt'i* to that question would recpiire soim* 
mathematical calculations and I am not prepared to answer it at the 
moment. 

Lala La]pat Rai: Ma.v 1 ask if th(' States that are represented in the 
International Labour Confenmee are allowed national correspondents in 
their different countries, who are paid by the League of Nations, and 
w'hother there are any such national correspondents for India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Thai matter is under 
"correspondence wdth the Labour Office. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: How^ long is it likely to be under correspondence? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is difficult for me to say 
precisely when a conclusion will be reached. But I do not think the 
Honourable Member will have to wait long to know the result of the 
correspondence. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Ma^ I know for how long it has been under 
correspondence ? 

T&e Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : I should like to have notice 
of that question. I do not precisely remember at the moment for how 
many years or months that matter has been under oorrespondence. 

Mr. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government of 
India have themselves made specific propoeals in this behalf? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhnpendra Hath Ultra: It is for the Labour Office* 
to make specific proposals but the Government of India have placed 
thoir views before the Labour Office. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakai: Will the Government of India consider the advis¬ 
ability of reducing the amount of their contribution if Iheir proposals are 
not acceded to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That, I think, is a hypothetical 
question. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it not a fact that a representation 
in this behalf was made by the Indian delegate as for back as four years 
ago? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Well, Sir, I have no 
recollection on that subject. I have already told another gentleman in 
the House that if he waids precise information on the subject 1 must 
require notice of that question. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Supplementary question, Sir ... . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will proceed to the next ques¬ 
tion. 

Establishment in India of an Information Office op the Leaoie 

OF Nations. 

472 ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that Sir A. C. 
<3hatter]oe has proposed the inauguration in India of an Information office 
of the League? 

{h) If so, what is the purpose and function of that office? 

(c) Will the expenses be home by the League or will it be an additional 
expenditure on India? 

(d) Have llie Government of India been consulted in the matter? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the views of this Government 
as communicated by them. 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (6) -The Honourable Member is referred to 
paragraph 28 (o) of the Interim Report of the Delegation of India to the 
Sixth Session of the Assembly of the Ijoague of Nations and to paragraph 
41 of the Final Report of the Delegates of India at the Seventh Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations which contain all the informa¬ 
tion in the possession of the Government of India regarding this pro¬ 
posal. 

(c) The expenses will presumably be home by the League. 

{d) The Government of India have not been consulted. 

Importation of Danoprotts Drugs. 

478. ♦!&. Gaya Praaad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that before the Advisory 
Opium Committee, Geneva, Sir John Campbell recently declared that 
41 times the legitimate consumption of narcotics was being introduced 
into India by illicit traffic. The situation was appalling in the Far East. 
'The Qoveminent were responsible, because they had not^carried out their 
^efidite obligations to limit the manufacture to medical purposes ’*? 
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(b) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, what steps have* 
the Government taken, or propose to take to stop the introduction A 
narcotics into India by illicit traffic, and to limit their manufacture to- 
medical purposes? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited lo the coiiinuniiquc issued by the Government of India 
on this subject on February Jird, a copy of which is laid on the table. 
It was there (‘xplained that wliat Sir J. Campbell said was that the Gov- 
ernim'nts of cc^rtain counlries in which cocaine and other danf:;erons drugs 
are manufactured had not fulfilled the obligation referred to. 

(b) The impfirlation of dangerous drugs into India is already subject to 
the strictest c()nlr<)l, but owing to their small bulk and high value, pre¬ 
ventive iiK'iisun 4 aloru' are insufficient to check the traffic which is the 
point made h> Sir John Campbell. The manufacture of dangerous drugs 
in India is not allowed exc(‘pt at the Government factory at Gliazipur and 
is strictly confined to nu'dical purposes. Cocaine is not made in India. 


Communit/ur hy tin Ci'ntraJ Board of JB vonur, dated New Delhi, the Srd February 

1927. 


A Reuter’s telegrc-un Irom Oeneva, dated February 1st, referring to some remarks , 
f‘t Sir John Camphell, the ofTiciul representative of India at the meeting of the Opium 
Advis(»ry Committee of the League of Nations, is liable to he misunderstood, and has 
in fact l)cen niisiiiterproted in some quarters already, as though it stated that Sir John 
Campboll had criticised tlie Government of India for not fulfilling tlieir obligation to 
Hmit the manufao^re of drugs, including apparently Opium to the amount required 
for mescal nnd scientific purposes, and thereby stimulating the illicit import of drugs 
into India. Prejmred Ophim is not manufactured by the Government, nor is its sale 
permitted in India. The manufacture of drugs jirepared from Opium and medicinal 
Opium IS strict!V limited in India m accordance with the Government’s international 
undertakings. No cocaine is manufactured in India. Excessive production of drugs 
in India, if such existed, so far from stimulating illicit imports into India, would have 
the opposite effect. 


r Campbell evidently said was not that “ The Government ” (of 

rndia; were resjionsibfe ’ but that the Governments were resjionsible ", meaning tlie 
(Governments of certain countries in which cocaine and other drugs are manufactured 
of which there is no legitimate use apart from their medicinal and scientific uses. He 
was thus Bim^y reaffirming the position previously taken up at Genova by the repre- 
^tativos of Great Britain and India. His remarks can have had no reference to the 


Sir Harl Singh Oour: May I inquire if China haa carried out her pledge 
as regards the Opium Convention? 

Htwoupable Sir Basil Blackett: I think the Honourable Member 
had better address that question to the Government of China. 


Obievancks of Indians in East Africa. 


474. *111. day* Ptasad Singh: (a) Has tho attention of Government 
bee^ drawn to the following Resolution passed by the East Africa, Indian- 
National Congress which was held at MombaSsa in December last: 


/P C^gress records its strong protest against the policy of segregation in 

To^ahip areSi intended to be adopted by the Qovemmeiit, by trying to imrve the- 
light hOTse arejj in Mombaasa Townships as European Residential area, and particnlwly 
hy restricting ^ proposed sale of 29 plots in the said area to Europewis ^ wHcb 

a?. wj b, b. 
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(i>) What are the actual facts of the case, and what steps have Gov¬ 
ernment taken, or propose to take in this matter? 

Mr. J. W. Shore; (a) Yes. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to m> reply to his question 
No. 66 of the 31st January. 1 am not in a position at present to make any 
further statement in the matter. 

AlLE'IED SuOUTACiK OF TlVrULR ON THE SOVTU iNDl.iN KaILMAY. 

475. ♦Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will (Jovernmout be pli'ascd to 
state: 

(а) whether the iiujuiry in regard to the liu^^e shortage of timber 
revealed during the stork v'M-ifie.ation of the Sou>*^h Indian Itnilwuy 
Company in 1024 has been completed and if so, whether any report as 
to the persons responsible tor the irr(‘guiarity and fraud perpetrated was 
received by the Itailway Hoard and wh(‘lher any disciplinary action has 
been taken by the ('ompan^N or ^lu‘ Uailway Board in regard to the person 
or persons rc'sponsible? 

(б) whether they will place flu* report on the table or furnish particulars 
of the irregularities and losses involved and the action taken to recoup the 
ioss and punish the delinquents? 

(c) whether the Government have made any inquiries as to any and 
if so what extent of responsibility any otlieor or otticers of the llailway 
Company bore in r<‘spect of th(‘se shortages? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («), (b) and (c). The enquiry into the alleged 
shortage has been completed. It has shown that the difference between 
the actual stocks held and the book balances ^ as almost entirely due to 
defects in the system of issues, accounting and stock verification. It was 
also the result of inadequate accommodation in the Nagapatam Work¬ 
shops. The greater part of the difference has be(‘n definitely accounted 
for and it has not been possible to prove that any part of it was due to theft 
or fraud. The Kailway Board have expressed to the South Indian Kailway 
Administration their grave disapproval of the conduct of affairs f>n that 
line in the matter and sti'ps have been taken to remedy the defects in 
system. The disability as regards accommodation will be removed with 
the opening of the new W’orkshops at Trichinopoly. 

A preliminary report of the facts of the case will be found in para¬ 
graph 65 of the Audit Report of the Accountant General, Railways, on 
the accounts for 1924-25 which has already been dealt with by the Public 
Accounts Committee and a final report is contained in the Accountant 
General, Rsulways’ Audit Report on the accounts for 1925-26 which will 
be considered by the Public Accounts Committee in due course. 

Civilian Appuenttce Store-Holders in Inpian'Arsenals. 

476. ♦Mr. A. EangaOTami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased • to 
state the steps that were taken to give effect to the proposal of appointing 
civilian apprentice store-holders in the Army Department in the various 
arsenals in India and to state whether any inquiry has been recently 
started lor we pux^^e of discontinuing this system? Do Government 
propose to give the House an opportunity of discussing thisViubjeot before 
taking a final decision as to the discontinuance of the system? 
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Mr. O, M. Tonng: Twenty civilian apprentice store-holders 
appointed in February, 1924, out of 68 candidates who applied. The pro¬ 
posal was originally sanctioned for one year, but at the end of that time 
(as was stated in reply to a question asked in this House on the 9th Sep¬ 
tember, 1925), it was extended for another year, which expired on 81st 
October, 1926. The question of going on wdth the proposal was then very 
carefully examined, and the apprentice store-holders were given provi¬ 
sionally a month’s notice of discharge in cas(* Government should decide 
to abandon the experiment of civilian store-holders in Arsenals. These 
notices were subsequently cancelled and those individuals who have proved 
efficient are being retained in service. For the future Government do not 
propose to close the door to civilian recruitment to these posts if suitable 
candidates are forthcoming. The last part of the Honourable Member's 
auoFtior therefore does not arise. I would invite his attention to a state¬ 
ment made in answer to a question on this subject in another place by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the 8th February. The state¬ 
ment gives a very full account of the experiment and of the reasons why 
it has not proved a success so far. 


Provincial Loans Fund. 

477. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
make a statement as to the present position of the Provincial Loans Fund 
and the extent to which Provincial Governments have availed themselves 
of the scheme of that fund? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The annual Administration Beport 
of the Provincial Loans Fund, which is under preparation, will shortly be 
published in the Gazette of India. I shall be happy to send a copy to 
the Honourable Member as soon as it is published. 


Separation of Audit prom Acxjounts. 

478. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
state what progress has been made in the scheme of separation of audit 
from accounts and whether any scheme for the separation of provincial re¬ 
sources, accounts and balances from the Central accounts is being examin¬ 
ed or put into operation? 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: A scheme of complete separation 
of audit from accounts has been in force in the United Provinces from the 
Ist April, 1926, while experiments in the same direction as regards the 
accounts of the Central Government are also in progress in Calcutta, 
Bangalore, Delhi, Public Works Department and Delhi Civil Administra¬ 
tion. Another experimental office will be opened shortly in Delhi in order 
to take over the payments of the Secretariat and other headquarters estab¬ 
lishments. The question of separating accounts from audit in the depart 
ments under the Central Board of Bevenue k alio being investigated. 

2. Ilf* the Bail way Department, following ihe Besolution adopted by 
the Legislative Assembly on the 15th S^tember, 1925, a scheme was in¬ 
troduce on the East Indian Bailway as an epq»erimental measure on 1st 
Deoemberi 1925, whereby the accounts were separated from audit, the 
former bang under the control pi the F^anoial Commissioner, Bailways, 
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« e Auditor General remaining responsible for audit. In the new Clear- 
^ Accounts Office that has recently been started as tv measure of simpli¬ 
fication of freight accounts between railways, a similar organisation has 
been adopted as an experiment. 

3. Beports hitherto received from the United Provinces and elsewhere 
have been favourable; but the Auditor General will not be in a position 
to report on the main experiments till about September, when the accounts 
for the current year will be praciically closed. In the meantime, the 
details of a scheme for the sepajration of provincial accounts and balances 
are being examined with a view to putting it tentatively into operation 
in the United Provinces, if the report of the Auditor General on the ques¬ 
tion of separation of accounts from audit in those provinces should prove 
favourable. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Ma> I know, Sir, whether, when any 
scheme has been definitely matured in regard to the separation of audit 
from accounts both in the Central and Provincial accounts, the matter 
will be placed before the Public Accounts Committco for examination and 
report? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have no doubt the matter will 
be brought before the Public Accounts Committee. 

Latrine; in Intermediate Class Comtautments on the North 
Western Railway. 

479. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the fact thai <^he latrines provided generally in the North-Western 
Bailway’s intcnriediate class are designed for Europeans and they are quite 
unsuitable for the Indian passengers who mostly travel in these compart¬ 
ments? If the answer be in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
reconstruat nil such latrines in such a way that they may be conveniently 
used by the Indian passengers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The facts are not as stated. Bogie intermediate 
and intermediate and third class carriages generally on the North Western 
Bail way are each provided with 8 latrines suitable for Indians and 1 latrine 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Further there are 296 vehicles, the intermediate class latrines of which 
are suitable for Indians only. 

Leaky Latrines in the Intermediate Class Compartments. 

480. '^Mr. Mukhtar Singh; Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the fact that in most of the intermediate class carriages the pipe 
oonneotions of the latrines are leaky and water spreads badly specially 
in compartments to which latrines of the European style are attached? 
Do Government propose to remove thjs existing grievatfee? 

Mr. A. A. Ii. Parsons: I am not sure to what Bail way the Honourable 
Member is referring. If he will bring his complaint directly to the notice 
of the Agent, I am sure that the matter will be looked into. • 

Protection to the Bolts and Nuts Industry. 

4^. *Ux. MnUittt ffiogh: Has the attention of the Government been 
•drawn to the fact that the bolts and nuts industry of ItMia has been hit 
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hard by raising the duty on steel without raising the duty on the 
portation of nuts «uad bolts? If so, will the Govetnment be pleased f6 
state the necessary stops that they are contemplating in helping this infant 
industry ? If not are Government prepare d to make the necessary inquiries 
in this connection and to take necessary steps to help the industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is refer¬ 
red to paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Tariff Board's Report on the continuance 
of protection to tho stool industry, a copy of which has been supplied to 
him. Tho Board nill consider the applications made for the grant of 
protection to the inaniifact ure of bolts and nuts in the course of their 
enquiry rogarding the continuance of protection to the manufacture of 
wire and viio-n.iils. I may add that that enquiry into wire and wire-nails 
is going on now. 

PrKVKnTION of IhOfOLARIES AT St\TIOXS ON TUB SoLTH IxUIAN AND 
TUB Madiias AN'U Soutiiirn Maiikatta railways. 

482. *Mr. B. P. Naidu: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to an article entitled “ Safety of Station Staff " at page.217 of the 
Indian Railway Magazine? 

(h) Is it a fact that burglaries from the cash chest of the railway 
station have lieen reported from St. Thomas Mount, Conjeevaram and 
some other stations on the South Indian Railway and also on the Madras 
and Southern Maharutta Railwiay? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Paiflonfl: (a) Yes. 

(b) No report to this effect has been received by Government. 

(c) Government have no action in contemplation. Tlio matter is within 
the competence of Agents. 

DErvTY Transportation Sipkrintendext (Traction), Great Tndi\N' 
Pbninjula Rmlway. 

483. *Mr. B. P. Naidu: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is 
a fact that, in inviting applications for appointment of a Deputy Transporta¬ 
tion Siiperintotident (Traction) on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, one 
of tho qualihcations is stated to be that candidates must be ^European** 
British subjects? 

(b) If so, why has this qualification been insisted upon? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: Under the new policy of recruit¬ 
ment and Indianisaticfli of the superior services a major proportion of the 
recruitment to these services has now to be made in India frorh persons 
of Indian domicile, and recruitment in England is restricted to persons of 
non-Asiatic domicile. This explains the terms of the advertiaement to which 
the Honourable Member refers. As an exception to the general policy 
it has been decided that for specialist poets candidates of Indian domicile 
will be eligible for recruitment in England also. 

Mr. A« Bangaswand Iyengar: May I know, Sir, by what authority Gov¬ 
ernment have adopted the policy that in respeet./^ recruitment in England 
persons, od,non-Asiatic domicile should be preferred to persons of Asiatie- 
d(Mnioile? 
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The Honoural^e Sir Charles Innes: I may say, Sir, that our recruitment- 
scheme was discussed and approved by the ('cntral Advisory Council. 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether in regard to 
the Lee Commission's proposals for recruitment for the all-India services 
generally any such restriction has been imposed.'^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not know. 

Training of Indians Abuoad in Kaitway Practice and Manace- 

MENT. 

" 484. *Mr. B. P. Niddu: Will Governmtnl be pleased to state whether 

they intend to send Indians for training in railway practice and manage¬ 
ment to foreign countries in such subjects for which there are no suitable 
facilities in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Under the seliemo of recruitment 
for the Transportation (Powtu-) and Meehariical Knginoering Departments 
of State Railways, provision has been made for the training in, the United 
Kingdom, for two \eais, of special apprentices recruited in India. The 
regulations lor recruitment for tlu^sc Departments were published in the 
Gazette of India of the ]7th July, 1920. 

In connection with the schemes ot retruitment for the Electrical Engi¬ 
neering and Signal Engineering Departments the question whether recruits 
obtained in India should be sent to the United Kingdom for trainnig is 
now under consideration. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Oidney: Mav T ask the Honourable Mt'inber if 
he will kindly inform me whether Anglo-Indians have been included in 
this scheme of training in England? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We trcM^ Anglo-Indians, Sir, as 
statutory Indians 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: May I ask the Honourable Member if 
he will abide by that classification in future questions and schemes also? 

Use of Steel tn the Consthuctiox of Stations on the Shouanue- 
Nilambur Section of the South Indian Hailway. 

485. ^Mr. B. P. Naidu: Will Government be pleased to^state-- 

(а) If it is a fact that the South Indian Eailway*ha8 ordered steel 

joists, doors, and window frames from England for their 
stations now being constructed on the Shoranur-Nilambur line 
and for other constructions as well? 

(б) Whether any other Eailways are using steel in place of timber 

in the construction of buildings? 

(c) Whether there have been any complaints by Government 

engineers Or railway engineers that teak was not satisfactory 
for buildings? 

(d) If no such complaints have been made, whether the Govern¬ 

ment are prepared to instruct Bailways to use teak instead 6f 
steel doors, etc., in a hot country like India? 

(e) Is it not a fetet that employees on the South Indian Bail way are 

already complaining that the use of MsDigalore tiles for 
' ^roofing, without flat tiles underneath them, arejnaking houses- 
too hot? ^ 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member when received. 

JuDGMEHT OP THE AlLAHAB^D HiGH CoUBr REGARDING THE ObLIGA- 
TiOK ON Railways to lock Wagons while carrying Goods. 

486. *Mr. B. P. Naldu: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a decision of ihe Allahabad High Court reported at page 869 of 
1926, Allahabad in the All-India Reporter, where the High Court say that 
it is the duty of the Railways to lock the wagons while carrying goods? 

{h) Do Government propose to issue instructions to Railway Companies 
to lock their wagons in future? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have seen the judgment refer¬ 
red to. Out of a full bench of five Judges one Judge alone expressed 
the opinion that there was an obligation on railways to lock wagons while 
carrying goods. 

(b) The^ answer is in the negative. 

Consulting Enginbeh to the Government op India in England. 

487. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is there a post entitled “Consulting Engi¬ 
neer to the Government of India “ in England? If so, when wsis the post 
'Created, who is the present holder of the said post and what are his duties? 
When was the present contract with him made, and when is it due to 
expire? 

Expiry op the Contract with Messrs. Rbndel Palmer and Teitton* 

488. •Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) When is the contract with Messrs. Rendel 
Palmer and Tritton due to expire? 

(b) Are any portions of the annual retainer of this firm specifically 
allocated to purely railway work, and to structural and other civil engineer¬ 
ing works, respectively? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: With your permission, 
Sir, I should like to reply to questions Nos. 487 and 488 together. 

The atte*fcion of the Honourable Member is invited to pages 69-70 and 
tippendioes I and*II of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
dated the 17th August 1925. 

The answer to part (b) of question No. 488 is in the negative. 

Appointment op an Indun as CoNSUt/rtNG Engineer to the 
Government op India in England. 

489. •Mr. X. 0. Neogy: Have Government received any application 
from any qualified Indian Engineer for appointment as Consulting Engineer 

in England? If so, with what result? 

■ 

Tbe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath IHtra: The Government of India 
have redtivod one such application from l)r. B. N. Dey, which has been 
forwarded to the High Commissioner for India for consideration. 

Mr. fk* 0 . Neogy: What decision have Govsnunent arrived at on that 
'applioa:l26&? 
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Tlie Bonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: If the Honourable Mem. 
her will kindly refer to my reply he will see that the Government of 
India have not yet come to any decision. 

Discontinuanck op the Practice op Readers in the Post 
Ofpices signing as Escorts to Postmen. 

490. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that readers in the Post 
Offices in the Bombay City are made to sign as an escort to one or more 
postmen, when the amount of money orders entrusted to a postman ex- 
ceeds the prescribed limit, but they are not actually allowed to escort but 
arc detained in the Post Offices to attend to other duties? If so, do Gov- 
emment propose to discontinue this practice on the ground that it involves 
the readers in monetary responsibilities wrhich they cannot carry out ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes The practice is 
bring discontinued. 

Casual Leave op Postmen and Mentals in Post OrncE«. 

491. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that postmen and 
menials in Post Offices whore their nmnber (‘xceeds 4, are not given casual 
leave unless they themselves bring a substitute and pay him out of their 
owm pay? If so, do Grivt'rnnieut propose to make provision fur paid 
substitutes in their casual leave vacancies as they have done in case of 
those Post Offices where their number does not exceed 4? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answir to the first 
part of the question is in the negative The second part does not arise. 

PRiNari.E r( LLown) in iixing tiii. P\\ of Ppumanknt Tnci muentr 
wiiLN a Revision of Time-Scale is ^vncttoned, 

492. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: When any revision of time-scale is sanctioned, 
what principle is followed by Government in fixing the pay of permanent 
incumbents? If “ peunt to point ” principle is not followed, do Govern¬ 
ment propose to maR(‘ any jirovision for those who do not reach their 
maximum of time-scale wuth 20 years’ service? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The ordinary rulcis aire laid down 
in Fundamental Rules 22 and 23. The Government do not propose to 
issue any other rules on the subject. 

Increase op Postmen in Post Offices in the North Bombay 

Island. 

493. ♦Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state what 

things are taken into consideration in fixing the time-test postmen? 
When was the number of postmen last fixed according to this test in the 
Bombay G. P. 0. and its town sub-offices? Is it a fact that in some of 
the vastly developed areas of the North Bombay island there is ho increa 9 e 
in the staff of postmen commensurate with the increase in the volume of 
the post office business? ^ 

The Boneuiablo Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; With respect to the first 
part, the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the remarks made 
against item n, 14 of Part H of the Statement ot Grievances which was 
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laid on the table of the Lcgaslative Assembly on the 4th March 1926. The 
second part does not arise. The case is not as stated in the third part, 

IIecovery op SuBscEimoNs ruoM Mbmbkhs of the Customs Skkvicb 

As-ociation\ 

494. *Mr. K. H. Joidli: (a) Are Government aware that consequent on 
the withdrawal of recognition the recovery of subscriptions from members 
of the CuBtorns Service Association through the deduction book has now 
been stopped by the order of the Collector of Customs, Calcutta? 

(6) Is it Inic tlial deductions for picnics, entertainments, recovery of 
cost of sports gear supplied by firms to Preventive Officers are made at 
their request and disbursed through that book? 

(c) If such be the case will Government be pleased to state what objec¬ 
tion there is to the Association subscriptions being dealt with in a similar 
manner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government of India 
understand that on the withdrawal of recognition from the Customs Ser¬ 
vice Association the Collector of Customs decided that members must 
thereafter make their own arrangements for ^he payment of subscriptions 
to it. 

(b) Only such payments as are due from members to a recognised 
institution are made in the manner referred to. 

(c) The Oovernnieni of India agree with the Collector of Customs that 
the services of a Government employee should not be utilised in working 
Lours to collect money for an unrecognised institution. 

DBPivmoN OP ^^Departmental Enquiryin the Cask op 
Government Servants appointed on State Bailways. 

495. * Lieut,•Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: 1. Does the Government cf 
India Order No. F.-472/11/23 operate on Government servants appointed 
on Indian State Bailways? If so: 

(o) what constitutes a properly recorded departmental inquiry; 

(b) whlit does a departmental inquiry actually mean; and 

(c) is it the intent’on of Government that the inquiry shall be 

conducted by officers who have already charged and con¬ 
demned the * accused ’ to the higher authorities, and are 
therefore both the accusers and judge? 

2 Has the accused any right to demand a copy of the records of 
puch an inquiry and the finding arrived at by the officers holding it, and 
Is it in order to refuse to furnish him with a copy? 

8. Are Government aware that such incidents are not of uncommon 
oGpurrence in the administration of vanous Indian State Bailways? 

The IFonourable Sir Oherlei Innee: 1 . The rules referred to by the 
Honourable M*niber apply to officers under the administrative control of 
Local ^vemments and not to those under tbb Oovemment of Lidia. 

2 and 8- ^ not arise. 
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Dismissals on the East Indian and tue Great Indian 

PENlNSULi RaILWiYS. 

496. *Iii6ttt«-Ooloil6l Hi A. J. (Jidnsy! {a) Are Government aware cf 
the fact that on both the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Rail* 
wa.ys, which are State Railways, men have been dismissed without the 
provisions of the Government of India orders on the subject being observed 
-and that the Railway Board refuses to interfere in such cases? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the East Indian Railway, besides the Agent, 
the Divisional Superintendents now have the independent power of dis 
missing its employees? 

(c) Will Government state how many aj^peals from men so dismissed 
have been received by the Agents of the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since these Railways came under State management, 
and in how many cases, if an>, these Agents have upheld these appeals, 
t.nd modified or reversed the orders and judgments passed by their junior 
officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innea: (a) Government are not aware 
that the facts are as stated. ^ 

(b) Divisional Superintendents on the East Indian Railway on 
other State Railways have always had the power to dismiss certain 
classes of employees. 

(c) Government have not the information and do not propose to call 
for it. They linve no reason to think that tlic Agents of the two railways 
mentioned do not exorcise their powers in the matter properly. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Cidney: Will the Honourable Member assure 
this House that if I point out eases to him he will take notice and inquire 
into them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That depends on the cases. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: I thank the Honourable Member. T 
shall give him genuine cases if he will kindly promise me to inquire into 
them. 


Action taken by tke Railway Board on ArrEALS prom Men 
dismissed by the East Indian and the Great Inuian 
Peninsula Railways. \ 

497. ^Lieut.-Coionel H. A. J. Gidney: 1. Will Government be pleased 
to inform this House: 

(a) how many appeals have been received by the Railway Board 

from men dismissed on the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since these Railways came under >ts 
control; , 

(b) what staff is engaged by the Railway Board to inquire carefully 

into these cases; and 

(c) in how many such appeals, if any, the Railway Board has 

referred the matter to the Agent for reconsideration and 
further inquiry or whether it has steadily refused to interfere 
with the actibn taken by the Agents concerned with the 
stereotyped reply, ‘*The Railway Board regrets it cannot 
^interfere with the action taken by the Agent^ 
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2. How many appeals have been referred to the Railway Board from 
.ts dismissed State Railway employees on these two Railways, submitted 
throu^ Hia Excellency the Viceroy 6md Governor General, and, in how 
many oases, if any, has it interfered and upheld the appeals submitted 
sgainst the orders of the Agent? 

8. Is it a fact that owing to want of adequate staff the Railway Board 
find it next to impossible examine such appeals thoroughly? If so, do 
Government intend to make provision for supplying this extra staff? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The appeals against dismissal 
which have been rec(‘ived by the Railway Board since the two liail^vays 
were taken over are not numfrous but I do not know the exact number. 
Whenever an appeal lay to the Railway Board a report from the Agent 
was obtained on it. No separate staff is employed solely for the disposal 
of appeals against dismissal; the branch of the Railw^ay Board^s office 
which deals wdth all matters relating to piTbonnel also deals wdtli appeals 
of this nature, and it is not inadequate for the work, including the thorough 
examination of appeals wdiich it has to perform 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know^ whether in respect of 
a])peals against dismissals on State Railways the matter is not referred 
t(> the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I should require notice of that, 
Sir. 

PaOCEDlTRB \T) )PTEI) BY THE NoRTlI WeSTERV RaII.WaY IV CASES OF 
ALLE(iiiD Fraud by thuik Contractors and Employees. 

498. *Ijleut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gid:aey: (a) Is it a fact that the ordinary 
practice of the Railways, in cases where their contractors and employles 
are suspected of and departmentally charged with fraud, is to dismiss or 
discharge them even on suspicion instead of prosecuting them criminally? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for not 
taking such action in certain cases, wdtbiu the past eight months, both with 
contractors and its employees, official and subordinate, on the North 
Western Railway and wffiich have been brought to their notice? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Excess of Mineral Oii, disci,osed as a Resclt of Verification by 

THE Audit Department of the East Indian Railway in 1924. 

499. *Iiieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney; 1. Is it the rule for stores to 
be verified by the Audit Department pf the East Indian Railway at least 
once a year, if not more frequently? Does this rule hold good in respect 
to •the item of mineral lubricating oil? If so, will Government please 
state: 

(«) ttrhen the item of mineral lubricating oil for the Carriage and 
^ Wagon Department was ‘verifred by the Audit Department at 
the Lillooeh Waiiehouse, or, in other words, at Stores at 
Idlboah, prior to the terifieatidtt of 8th September, 1924;^ 
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^b) what the net result of suoh verihoation was, after adjut^ng the 
shortages and excess found On verification; 

i(c) what the net result of the verification conducted by Mr. S. N. 
Ghose of the East Indian Bailway, Audit Department at 
Lillooah was, on the 8th September, 1924, and whether it 
disclosed an. excess of 87,810 gallons of mineral lubricating oil 
over the book balance on that date; and 

^d) what was the actual quantity of mineral lubricating oil pur¬ 
chased from date of last verification up to the date of the 
present Verification referred to viz , 8th September, 1924? 

Was the Carriage and Wagon Superintendent satisfied with the 
finding of the verification and was he asked by the Audit Department to 
have this excess checked in his office and credited through a Profit and 
Loss Beceived Keturn? Was this done and is this Beturn now on offici^.1 
record ? 

3 Was he asked to explain how such a large quantity came to oe 
issued when the book balance showed a considerably smaller quantity to 
be in hand and what was hi<? explanation in the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 Yes. 

ip) and (b) The result ot the verification held on 16th June, 1924, was 
an excess of gallons 1,788J representing the difference between book 
and ground balances 

(c) The result ot the verification held on 8th September, 1924, was an 
'excess of 5,^87 gallons representing tlie difference between book and^ 
fround balances 

In September 1924, the following verifications were, among others, 
carried out at Lillooah 

(1) Mineral oil— 

Excess—5,287 gallons 

(2) Cotton waste soaked in mineral oil— 

Deficiency 114 cwt. 2 qr. 4 lb.* 

The above items represent the difference between book and ground 
balances on verification 

Invest^ations carried out subsequent to the verification showed tliat 
there was a largo number of requisitions from out-stgtions for supfily "of 
“Cotton wsuste soaked in mineral oil“, which had been complied with 
prior .to 8th September, 1924, but had not been posted in-the booiks. The 
total of these requisitions amounted to 7,fi02 cwt. 8 qr. 15 lb. representing 
the eq^vvalent of 1,184 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb. of cotton wa^e and 88,255 gallons 
of mineral oil. 

tfcPatb'ltefniitf thtt iftet'r^dlt'ofHhe verification 

a (^''bcW^'bilMMes and actual 

rt, .rrews* - ' ■ -1...,, „ i , , 

0 q<. 4 IK 2 qr. 0 lb., me 

\3en pinoni qi fnineraT otIT. 
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fiiodi and the posting ol the requisitions complied with prior to the> 
verification was as loUows: 

Gallons. 

1. Mineral oil eioess ....... 5f2b7 

9* Less shortage of mineral o9 found on reriileation of mineral 

oil soaked in cotton waste 1,272 

Net exsess . 4,555 

- 8. Add mineral oil forming part of^ootton waste soaked, in oil . 83,255 

87,810 

(d) Gallons 144,966 of which gallons 26,649 were supplied to* 
liillooah Dcp6t. 

2. The results of the verification were duly referred to the Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent. The discrepancies were adjusted through 
Profit and Loss Account and the returns are on the ofi&cial record. The 
result of the verification was not considered satisfactory. 

3- No satisfactory explanation was forthcoming, and the staff concerned 
with the custody and accountal of the materials was dismissed from 
service. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, will the Honourable Member 
k’ndly tell us who was responsible for this condition and loss to the 
Kailway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know, Sir. 

Lieut-Odonel H. A. J. Qidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
make an inquiry and let me know considering it is about three years ago 
and five men have been dismissed and ruined for it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. The staff concerned were dismissed 
from service. i 

Exoitss or Mineral Oil disclosed as a result op Verification by 
THE Audit Department of the I^ast Indian Railway in 1924. 

600. ’'‘Lieut.-Oolonel E. A. J. Qidney: If the alleged excess of 
87,810 gallons of mineral oil over the book balance actually existed in the 
case which led to the dismissal of Mr. M. D’Cruz, Acting Superintendent,' 
Howrah General Stores, East Indian Railway, will Government please 
slate: 

(a) where such excesses came from; 

(b) if the suppliers, Messrs, the Standard Oil Company of New 

York, were intimated of same and' called upon to explain; 
whether they were credited with this excess, representing over 
a lakh and a half of rupees in value, 

(c) if, with the system in force on thia BaOway, this exeeaa, re¬ 

presenting as it does 22 oil tank wagans of 4,000 gallons eadh, 
was or could have been supplied within the short period re¬ 
presented from date of last verM^tion of the Hrmui’ 
September, 1924, end 
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(d) if the Agent of this Bailway suspected the Ccuriage and Wagon 
De^rtment staff at Lillooah, who made the original issues, to 
be in collusion with the officials and staff at the various out- 
stations from Howrah to E^alka and had lasued dn*>in’sh''d 
quantities to them and obtained receipts for quantities not 
actually supplied or, m other words, for excess quantities ? If 
so, were these officials and staff questioned about the receipts 
granted to Lillooah Stores and with what result? 

kr. A. A. L. Parsons: As explained in my reply to the previous ques¬ 
tion, 88,255 gallons of the difference of 87,810 gallons between ground and 
book balances was due to the fact that certain requisitions complied with 
prior to 8th September, 1924 had not on that date been posted in the 
books; the balance of about 4,500 gallons was doubtless due to accumula¬ 
tions of small differences between actual and booked issues. 

T)is issAL OF Mr. M. D'Crvz, iate opficiatino Stores SurERiN- 

TENBENT, HOWRATI, E\ST InDTAN RaILWAY. 

601. *** Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: (a) With reference to the reply 
to my unstarred questions Nos. 118-122, dated 31 st August, 1926, in which 
the Honourable Member stated that because the East Indian Railway was 
at that time not under State management, he disclaimed responsibility 
for the summary dismissal in connection with the Cotton Waste Cose of 
Mr. M. D’Oruz, Acting Superintendent, Howrah General Stores, East 
Indian Railway, will the Government pleaso state if, when the East Indian 
Railway became a Stale Railway, the Government of India became the 
assigns of all assets and liabilities in connection with that Railway? 

(b) Will Government please state whether they deny their liability to 
any claims that have been made by Mr. M. D’Cniz in connection with this 
case? 

(c) WUl Government please state whether, on a date subsequent to the 
East Indian Railway coming under State management, the Railway Bomh? 
ordered two of its members. Col. Sheridan and Mr. Sims, to proceed to 
Calcutta to investigate this case ? Did they hold an investigation (without 
examining Mr, D’Cruz) and obtain logsd advice? 

Dismissal of Mr. M. D'Cruz, l4tfj officiating Stores‘Superin¬ 
tendent, Howrah, East Indian Railway. 

603. *Iiieut.-0<)loiiel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Government of India 
be pleased to state whether they have held the late Controller of Stores, 
East Indian Railway, primarily responsible for dereliction of duty in con¬ 
nection with the Cotton Waste Case’ Is it a fact that the late Controller of 
Stores has admitted in writing and that his statement is on official record, 
that he did order Mr. D’Cruz to act as he did and, for which act, he, 
Mr. D’Cruz, as a subordinate, for obeying his superior’s orde^u, was sum¬ 
marily dismissed? 

Dismissal of Mr. M. D'Cruz, late officiating Stores Sitpbrin- 
tindbnt, Howrah, East Indian Railway. 

504. *X4aut.>Ooloiiel H. A. J. Gldnuy: 1. Is it not an official recorded 
imt that, with regard to the three charges framed against Mr. D'Cruz 
,by the Agent, East Indian Railway, he (Mr. D'Oruz) in* hit 

B 2 
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^tAtement cilleged (a) that he acted under the direct and percKHied order 
bi h1^ .superior officer, the Controller Of Stored: (b) that, vide letter 
No. S/A\ 1960 of 8th October, 1924, from Chief Auditor to the Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, instead of a shortage, an excess of 902 cwts. of 
cotton waste was found on an official investigation and weighment being 
taken: (c) that, instead of a shortage of mineral lubricating oil an excess 
of 87,810 gallons over book balance was found on official weighment being 
taken, and that therefore, (d) in dismissing Mr. D’Cruz summarily the 
ohasges made by the Agent against him that, as a result of shortage/ the 
East Indian Eailway had suffered enormous losses, had no foundation in fact 
at substance? 

2. If so, what were the findings of the official inquiry? 

8. Is it not the* duty of the Bailway Board to administer justice to its 
employees irrespective of grades? 

4. Do Government intend, in the interests of justice, to call upon the 
East Indifltn Bailway to show the quantity of each of the items purchased 
from the date of last verification up to the date of the present verification 
(8th September. 1924)? 

5. If Government disputes the accuracy of this statement is it prepared 
to place the entire recoids and evidence in this case before an impartial 
Committee of Members of this House, official or non-officuil, and to submit 
to its opinion? If not, is the Bailway Board (a) afraid to face the issues 
involved in the dismissal of one of its employees, or (b) is it its intention 
to use these subordinates as scapegoats to suffer and to shield the irregular¬ 
ities of officials? 


Reinstatemevt of Mr. M, D^Cruz and five other Subordinates 

DISMISSED BY THE EaST InDUN RaILWaY IN CONNECTION WITH 

TriE Cotton Waste Case. 

505. ’^Iii«ut«-Oolonel A< J. Olilney; (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they obtained eminent legal advice, and if so, was 
this advice to the effect that Mr. D’Cruz and the five Bubordina4}eB who 
were dismissed with him were guilty or not guilty of any dishonest act m 
connection with the Cotton Waste Case? 

, (b) Is it a fact that it was only after or at the time that the Agent 
^hfthissed these six subordinates, iitoltidiftg Mr. D'Otue^ that he became 
stllpieioUB of the part played in coxmeetion with the cotton waste case by 
the ContMler of Stores^ and, if sO) did this lead to further action by tl^ 
Govertmieiit against the Controller of Stores whieh ended' in hie cUsmissal? 
I! so, Why did the Agent not oaneer his former orders and reinstate these 
six sthoidtnetest 

The Itohourable dhirleir Itahhi:* I pr6pm With your permission, 
Sir, to answer questions 601 and 608 to 606 together, t hAt^ xffithihg** to 
«dd to tbe ii>tn «n«tio p given to the Honourable Member in my reply to 
uueatiora Nos. 118 to 127 on tbe Klet Abgui^ Utai', an3 ill tb8 Bmway 
Sipartment'B letter of the SSfb ($eti^6r, t6 Hbn. 

ti JL r. Mr tif. ^jie 

wMr' tfir^^drih«‘AiM nam 

BibM orUe‘l!f^ttadfitt^fl!e8«^‘to 


AiMnber 
llWi^hirjbo 


Z^ontibfler of 
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shut in this matter, as admitted by the Controller of Stores in a letter 
which I possess here, and that this took place . , . . 

Hr. Fresldeilt: Order, order. The question has been put. 

QThe BoaouraUe Bit CQuurles Innes: I do not remember all the details m 
this case, but I may inform the Honourable Member that the very long 
reply I gave to his unstarred question last August was written after a very 
complete study of the question, and I am perfectly satisfied that there is 
no ground whatever for reopening that case. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: Sir, I nm not satisfied. 

Indebtedness of the East Tndt\n Railway to Mr. M. DTruz. 

502. ^Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Sidney: (a) Are Government aware of 
the fact that besides the sum of about Rs. 14,000 representing his bonus 
and gratuity which it has refused to pay him, the East Indian Railway is 
still in debt to Mr. D’Cruz to the extent of Es. B,000, his Provident Fund, 
by reason of refusing him settlement up-to-date? 

(h) Will the Government please state whether this money has been 
taken on to and is, to-day, to bo found on the books of the East Indian 
Railway ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Mr. D’Oniz was dismissed from the 
service, and was consequently not entitled to bonus on his providenji fund 
and gratuity; and Government are not in debt to him for these amounts. 
They are not aware whether Mr. D’Cruz has yet drawn his own acoumula* 
tions in the Provident Fund in full. If not, anj balance must be borne on 
the books of the East Indian Railway. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Cidney : Will the Honourable Member please , 
inform me what was the total loss of the East Indian Railway owing to 
these transactions on the part of Mr. D'Cruz and others for which they 
were dismissed, and whether that total loss was deducted from the amount 
due to Mr. D'Cruz and others from their gratuity and bonus? If not and 
if the Railway lost money, will Government kindly explain why they 
paid out to these men their Provident Fund? 

Tba Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Nothing was due to Mr. D’Cruz on 
account of his Provident Fund bonus because he forfeited the bonus as he 
was dismissed. 

'DiSVIBSAL OF THE CONTROLLER OF STORES, EaST InPIAN RaTTiWAT. 

506. *Lieut.-Ooionsl H. A. J. Gldnsy: (a) Is it not a fact that the Oov- 
emmeiit of India dismissed the Controller of Stores. East Indian Railway. *for 
offences committed by him before that Railway was taken over as a iState 
Railway and, as in Mr. D’Cruz’s case, was not the inquiry comment 
before the Government took over the Railway? 

(h) If so. will Government please state why thev accepted responsibility 
and acted in the one case and refused to do so in the other? 

ZhE Ho n o ar aMa Mfx Cbpilu Ixom: (a) The reply to both parts of the 
mm ibe negative. 

ih) Tbaralore does not arise. 
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RBD0OriON OF THE INTEREST ON PbOYIOENT FunD DEPOSITS. 

607. ’'‘lilEiit.-OoioilEl K. A. J, Oldnty: With reference to Gbyemment's 
decision to reduce the interest on Provident Fund deposits from 5^ to 4f 
per cent, from April Ist, 1927,^ will the Honourable Member please state 
whether this order applies to the Provident Fund deposits of the employees 
in the various State Bailways? 

Hr, A. A. L. Parsons: Tea. 


Oeant to Postal Signallers in the Telegraph Department of the 
Benefit of counting their Service in the Postal Department 
for purposes of RE3ULATI0N OF THEIR PaY. 

608. ’''laieat.-Oolonel H. A. J. Clidney: 1. Will Government state why the 
postal si^allers who have been absorbed in the Telegraph Department on 
the requisition of the Government itself have been denied the privilege of 
counting their past services in the Postal Department in the adjustment of 
their salaries? 

2. Is it not a fact that when one Government servant is transferred from 
one Department to another, he receives adequate consideration for his* past 
services? 

8. Is it not a fact that when a military telegraphist is transferred to 
civil employment, his past services are taken into account for the adjust¬ 
ment of his salary ? 

4. Is it not a fact that when Local Service telegraphists were absorbed 
into the General Scale, their transfers were made point to point? 

6. Have the Government of Indio received any representation from the 
All-India Telegraph Union on the subject? If so, has any reply been sent 
to them? 

6. Are Government prepared to consider the question of revising the 
salaries of these postal recruited men without afEecting the claims of 
seniority in service of the Departmental hands? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Kltra: 1. The attention of the 
Honourable Member is drawn to the concluding paragraph of the reply 
given in the Assembly on the 27th January, 1927, to part (c) of the starred 
question No. 41 by Mr. D. V. Belvi. It may be added that the request of 
the Postal recruited men to be granted the benefit of their Postal Service 
for purposes of regulating their pay in the Telegraph Service was carefully 
considered by the Telegraph Committee of 1921. The Committee held 
that thev were unable to support this claim as the men concerned had 
voluntarily elected to enter a Department from what was altogether a 
separate Department at a time when the prospects in the new Department 
^^weye decidedly better and they could not fairly seek to be treated as if 
they had remained in the original Department. 

2. Presumably the Honourable Member refers ^to the question of past 
services being counted *for increment* on transfer of a Government ser¬ 
vant from one Department to another. The attention of the Honourable 
Member is drawn to the reply given on the Slab January, 1927, to unstarred 
question No. 27 by Mr, M. K. Acharya. 
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^8. No, except for the period he has been continuously emplc^ed in 
idepartnxental telegraph offices as a military telegraphist. 

4. Yes. 

6. Yes. A reply to the representation is expected to issue shortly. 

6. No. 

Xaient«-€k)ionel E. A. J. Glidney: Sir, will the Honourable Member 
please inform me with reference to his reply to part 3 of my question why 
it is that the Telegraph Department alone do not recognize for this purpose 
service in one Department befooe transfer to the other? 

The Honouralfle Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: If the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will kindly read the documents to which I have referred in my reply 
to his main question, he will be able to obtain information on the question 
now asked by him. 


Joining of thb Main Line of the Made as and Southebn Maheatta 
Railwat from Pittapdr to Cocanada. 

509. *]£r. T. Prakasam : Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the letter of the Secretary, East Godavari District Association, Cocanada, 
dated the 26th January, 1927, to the Secretary, Railway Board, Delhi, re¬ 
garding the joining of the main line of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway from Pittapur to Cocanada? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Government have received the letter men¬ 
tioned by the Honourable Member and the matter is at present under their 
consideration. 


Amendment of the Indian Railways Act. 

510. *Mr. T. Prakasam: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether they propose to take up the revision of the Indian Railways Act, 
and if so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the answer 
given in this Assembly to question No. 275 asked by Sir Purshotamdats 
Thakurdas, on the 7th February, 1927. 

CoMPLisrrioN of the Nidaduol-Narsapur and Gudwada-Bhimavaram 
Railway Lines. 

611. *Mr. T. Prakasam: With reference to the Nidaduol-Narsapur line 
«aid Gudwada-Bhimavaram line will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) What the time allowed for its completion is? 

(b) When the Engineer or Engineers, in charge of these woxks, have 

begun the works? 

(o) Whether tenderaf have been called for and accepted in oonnectibn 
^ wibh the various works and if so, when and for what works ? 

'(d)» How much more time is required to complete the lines and open 
them? 

((s) Whether the Engineer or Engineers-in-charge of the lines applied 
for any extension of time and if so, how lon^ 
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(f) WVkt Ib tbB Bum spent moslhly on the Engineering Esteblisb- 
mentB? 

Mr. 4. A. L. Plisoiur: The information is being obtained and will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member when received. 


Incbeasb in the Nimbek or Sikhs bmphoybd in the Offices of thx 
Agent and the Chief Ahditoe, Koet» Westben Railway. 

512. *8ardar Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total ministerial strength 
of the o£5ces of the Agent, North-Western Railway and the Chief Auditor, 
North-Western Railway respectively imder different grades and how many 
of them are Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs in each grade? 

(6) Do the Government propose to take steps to increase the number 
of Sikhs employed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Pusons: The information^ for which the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber asks is not available; but the orders, which the Government of India 
have recently issued relating to the measures to be adopted for securing 
the appointment of members of minority communities in the different offices 
of the Gnvemment of India, have been communicated to Railway Adminis¬ 
trations, and I have no doubt that they will be put into operation on the 
North Western Railway. 

Number of Hindis, MnuAMMADANs and Sikhs employed in the Offices 

OF THE PoSTMASTER-GeNBUAL, PuNJAB AND NOB'H WksT FRONTIER 

Circle, anu the Deputy Postmaster General, Railway Mail 

Service, Ambala. 

518. ’'‘Swrdar Kartar Singh: Will Government please place on the tables 
a statement showing the number of Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs 
employed in the offices of the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle and the Deputy Postmaster-General, Railway Mail Service, 
Ambala? 

Sir Oanan Boy: The following statement gives the detaOs asked lor 
by the Honourable Member: 

Office cf Poetzaaeter- 
Genera], Pumab 
ind Nortb^Weat 
Frontier Circle. 

109 
66 ' 

8 

Office of the l^patv 
Foitmaster-GoMnl, 
Baihaay Serrioes. 

, NoT^i^pppla. 

44 

« . 

. . 6 


Bindoa 

Mnbammadani 

^Sikba 


f * 

Hindtia 
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Bl^^OBTtON OF McHAMMAPANSj GurKHAA AND OTHER HlNDCS INP 
^HS BICPtQYBD AS SOLDlERS AND VlCI^KOY^S COMMISSIONED 
Officers in the Indian Army. 

614. *Sardar Kai^ar Singh: (a) What is the total number of Indian 
soldiers and Viceroy’s commissioned oflBcers in the Indian Army (both* 
Cav^ry and Infantry respectively)? 

(b) Will Government kindly give the above information as below: 

(i) number of Muhammadans, 

(ii) number of Gurkhas and other Hindua, 

(iii) number of Sikhs? 

(c) What is the proportion of each community in the Indian Army? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (h). The figures are as follows: 

Cavalet— 



4,608 
4,208 ' 
2,682 

Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Total 

11,298 


Infantry— 

33,294 

56,979 

15,208 

Muhammadans. 

Gurkhas and other Hindus. 
Sikhs. 

Total 

1,04,481 



(c) The percentages for the whole of the Indian Army are as follows: 

38 per cent. Muhammadans. 

50 per cent. Gurkhas and other Hindus. 

17 per cent. Sikhs. 

Number of Sikhs in the Salt Department. 

515. ’“Sardar Kartar Sin^: Will Government be pleased to state whatk 
is the number of Sikhs in the Imperial and Provincial services of the' 
Salt Department and the number cf total appointments? 

Tha HoQOurahle Sir Baall Blackett: There are no Sikhs in the gazetted^ 
ranks of the Bombay and Madras Salt Departments. In the Northern 
India Salt Bevenue Department out of 44 gazetted officers two are Sikhs. 
The Salt Department is not divided into an Imperial and a Provincial ser¬ 
vice. * 

Noiibkr of MtrMAMHAnAN, HrNDTT AND SiKH Imspeotoss of PaST 
OFFieiS AND THE ^RaIDWAV MaIL SflftVICB IN THB P^flVAB. * 

4^. ♦ Sii;dtr JMar (SUiSh: What is the toital number of Inspeai^' 
of Post Offices and the Bail Way Mail Service, respectively in the Puiijijls* 
ai^ how many pf them are Muhammadans, Hindus, aud^Sik^? 

Sir OUMI Soy: Sixty^brae; iSMMN'' 
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Nvmbbr of Sikhs who afpbabsd at thi Examikation hxld bt thi 
Accountaht Gehiral, Centeal Revihuxs^ IK January tASf. 

. 517. ^Sardar Xartax Singli: Will Government please state: 

(i) how many Sikhs applied to appear in the Examination held by 

the Accountant-General Central Revenues^ in January last, 
and how many were allowed to sit in it? 

(ii) how many from other communities^ t.s., Hindus and Muham¬ 

madans sat for the examination? 

(iii) the number of accepted candidates from each community? 

The Bononrabla Sir Basil Blackett: (i) 87 Sikhs applied, 11 were held 
'Eligible, and only 6 sat for the examination. 

(ii) 2 Anglo-Indians, 28 Muhammadans, and 128 Hindus sat for the 
♦ examination. 

(iii) 11 Hindus and one Sikh passed the examination. 

Sbliotion of Sikhs for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers 
AND THE Transportation (Traffic* and Commercial 
Departments of State Railways. 

616. '“Bardar Kartar Singh: (a) How many Sikhs in the Punjab applied 
" to appear at the examination held by the Railway Board for the: 

(1) Imperial Service of Engineers on State Railways, and 

(2) Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Department of State 

Railways, 

.and how many of them were permitted to sit at the said examination? 

(6) Are Government aware that in spite of their short representation no 
Sikh has been selected for appointment? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: The Government of India have no 
information as to the number of Sikhs who applied to appear at the com¬ 
petitive examination for Superior Railway Services held in November, 1926 
as all applications in the first instance were dealt with by the Provincial 
Quota Committee. One Sikh was nominated by the Punjab Committee 
for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers competitive examination but 
he did not appear at the examination. 


Sikh Customs Instbotors and Appraisers. 

519. ’*‘8ardar Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total cadre of Inspectors 
and Appraisers at every Customs Station in India and how many of them 
are Sikhs in either grade at each station? 

(b) Was the Government of India, Home Department Office Memo¬ 
randum No. r.-176/26-E8tb8., dated the 6th February, 1926, regarding the 
taeasures to be adopted in securing the appointment of members of 
* minority communities eommunicated to the Customs Department? If it 
was communicated what effect was given to it by the Department in making 
’ nppointfiients of Inspectors and Appraisers at all the stations in India? 
If it Was not. why? 

(o) How are the appointments tnsde and what are the neeessa^ quell- 
Hleatldns Toquhad for iiptKSntancsiti? 
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Tha Boncmratda Sir Basil Blackett: As the answer is a somewhat long 
one, I propose to lay it on the table: 

(n) The number of Customs Inspectors is as follows: 


Caloatta.14 

Chittagong. 1 

Bangoon. 7 

Madras ....... 3 

Madras Oatports. 7 

Bombay 10 

Karachi ... ... S 

'The number of Appraisers is: 

Caloatta.86 

Chittagong. 1 

Bangoon ....... 13 

Madras • . • . • i . 12 

Bombay .... . . 25 

Kaitichi ....... 21 


There are no Sikhs in either class but in Bombay there is one Sikh among 
the Preventive Officers from whom Inspectors are selected. 

(b) Yes, but it related only to the ministerial establishments and not 
to the Preventive and Appraising staffs. 

(c) Appraisers are appointed partly by promotion from other branches of 
the Custom House establishments and parti, by the direct recruitment of 
men with commercial experience. Inspectors are appointed by selection 
from the cadres of Preventive Officers. The appointments are made by the 
Collectors of Customs at the five great ports, and as the subordinate staff 
Is not subject to transfers from ono province to another recruitment is 
maturally confined, for the most part, to residents of the Province 
concerned. 


Ebpresentation op Sikhs in the Ofpice op the Public Service 

Commission. 

520. *Saidar Kartar (•a) Will Qrovemment please say what vis 

ihe total strength of the ministerial staff of the Public Service Commission 
with the Government of India? 

(6) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh in this cadre of the Commissicil? 

(c) How many Sikhs applied fdr appointments when the office of the 
'Commission was constituted and why was none of them appointed to give 
this community its share of representation? 

The Honoorahie Sir Aleauader Ma ddlin a n : (a) The total strength of the 
^ministerial staff of the Public Service Commission is 12. 

(6) Yee. 

( 0 ) Out o£ 199 applications for appointment 10 came from Sikhs, 2 of 
wffiotn had not pass^ the Staff Selection Board’s exaAination. One-third 
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ot the appointments have been filled from minority oommwtiea» in^ 
this small establishment it has not yet beepi found possible to pfi^r j^y 
appointment to a Sikh. 

Mr. X. A* Jinnili: Do the Government propose to take any steps to* 
make up for the paucity of Sikh representation in the services? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander XuddlmaU: In this service of 12, as I 
have said. 

Mr. X. A. Jinnah: Alt services. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Xuddlman*. I am answering this ques¬ 
tion in regard to the Public Service Commission. In this service of 12, 
the minority community is well represented by one-third. 

Revisiov op the Constiti tion op the Musuh University at 

Aligarh. 

521. ’^Xr. Abdul Haye: 1. Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to a pamphlet‘called Note by Aftab Ahmad Khan on his works and 
experience during the last three years of his office as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh Muslim University "? Were copies of this pamphlet submitted to 
His Excellency the Lord Rector of the Aligarh Muslim University and Ifce 
Government of India? 

2. Is it a fact that tfie ex-Vice Chancellor, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad 
Khaut has pointed out in this pamphlet, the immediate necessity of revis¬ 
ing the constitution of the Muslim University at Aligarh? 

3. Is it proposed to make an inquiry into the working of the University 
under section 18 (2) of the Aligarh Muslim University Act XL of 1920 or 
otherwise? ’ 

4. If so, k it proposed to take the leading Musalmans of India into 
tbqir confidence before instituting any enquiry? 

Xr. J. W. Bbore: 1. Yes. 

2. Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan has suggested an examination of the* 
constitution ifvith a view to a consideration of its suitability for the Alig^h 
Muslim University. 

8 and 4, The matter is under consideration. 

Arnxr op the Anncal Accounts and Bat.ance Sheet op the Muslim 
University at Aligarh. 

522. *Mt. Abdul Will the Qovemmeoft pleaiie state what firms* 

ot Auditors are at present appe^ted to audit the aasu^ accounts ^dT 
balance sheet of the Aligarh Muslim University? 

Xr. J. W* Bbore: The last audit was carried out by Messrs. Batliboi 
and Purobit, Incorporated Accountants, Bombay, about the middle of 

me, 

Auogr OF THE Annual Accounts anu Balance Sheet of the Muslim 
UNI'^EHSm iTT 

528. *Xr. Abdul Haye: 1. Is it a fact that Sahibzada Aftab /A^ad 
ipiban as Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University in 'Dteetabdr 
iMft' requeetad the filwrenimeBt 4o have the eeaCBnts dt the WhmMyt 
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^audited by some quailided Government Auditor other than those appointed 

the Visiting Board of the University? 

2. Bid the Government enter into further communication with the 
Tice-Chanoellor on this subject with a view to satisfy itself as to the 
necessity of taking such action? 

8. Wliat action have the Government taken or what action do they 
propose to take in this matter? 

Vti. W. Bhore: 1. Yes 

2. No. 

3. The appointment rrf auditors rests with the Visiting Board. 

Visiting Boa no of the Muslim Univeusti'v at Aligarh. 

524. *Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Will the Government please state what are 
the names of the present ex-officio and nominated members of the Visiting 
Board which has been constituted under section 14 (1) of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act? 

2. Will the (lovornmeni ])loa6o slate how many m8])ections have so far 
been made l)\ the Visiting Board ever sinct' the establishment of the 
University giving in each case the date or dates of inspection and the 
name or names of the member or members of the Visiting Board through 
whom the inspections were made? 

8. Was ever any action taken by the Visiting Board at the time ot 
inspection under section 14 (3) of the Aligarh Muslim University Act? 

Mr* J. W. Bhore: 1. The Visiting Board consists of six ex-officio and two 
nominated members Their names are as follows: 

Ex-officio Memheta- 

1. His Excellency Sir William Marris, K.C.S.I , K.C.I.E., Governor 

of the United Provinces. 

2. The Honourable Sir Samuel O’Donell, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., 

Member of the Executive Council, United Provinces. 

3. The Honourable Lieutenant Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sai*d 

Khan, (M.E., M.B.E., Member of the Executive Council, 

United Provinces. 

4. The Honourable Hai Bahadur Bajeshwnr Bali, O.B.E., Minfeler 

for Education, United Provinces. 

5. The Honourable Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, Bartister-at-Law, 

Minister for Local Self-Government, United Provinces. 

6. The Honourable Thakur Bajendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, 

United Provinces. 

Noininated Memb^n, 

7. Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, C I.E., O.B.E., 1*0. IndBitries and 

Edttca^on Secretary to the GovefnmenI of the UpM/Pro¬ 
vinces 

0: Vioflit. 

•i. 

B. Does not arise. 



PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Xr. duunan XiaQ: 1. Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have received a full report rogaidiiig the bayonet¬ 

ing of Kharagpur strikers and the condition of those who wete- 

fired on and bayoneted; 

(b) whether they have received any further information regarding 

the strike situation on the Bengal Nagpur Railway; 

(c) whether it is a fact that telegraphic messages from the affected 

areas are being or have been censored; and 

(d) whether any meetings of the workers were prohibited, and if so, 

under what authority and for what reason? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: I have received a report from the 
Agent about the affray which took place at Khargpur on the 11th instant. 
As I stated the other day, a Labour Union meeting was held that evening. 
Every effort had been made by the Agent to remove any misunderstand¬ 
ing about the temporary character of Naidu’s transfer to work under the 
executive officer and the fine imposed on Naidu had been cancelled. But 
the Agent’s information is that it was as the result of the transfer that 
those present at the meeting, as soon as the meeting was over, took pos¬ 
session of the station and staftion yard at Khargpur. Tho news was at 
once sent to the railway officers and to the District Magistrate and District 
Superintendent of Police of Midnapore who happened to be ait Khargpur. 
It was reporte*d that a crowd of working men had gone to the station yard 
with the object of stopping all work and of interfering with the train 
service. 

When the officers reached the station, they found the platform occu¬ 
pied by a crowd of about 400 men- Tht'y were informed that the Traffic 
staff had been forcibly stopped from work, and that a part of the crowd 
had gone to the East and West Cabins. The Puri Express hod been 
admitted to tho statiou, but the workmen were on the track in front of it 
and would not allow 1 tie engine to bo changtid. The total number of men 
who went from the Union meeting to the station is estimated at between 
600 and 1,000 men. 

The District Magistrate and the other officers with the few police pre¬ 
sent moved towards tho crowd in the platform, and ordered them to* 
leave the platform. They succeeded in moving the crowd some way to¬ 
wards tho Midnapore end of tho platform, but they were heavily stoned 
.with ballast pick^ up from the track and it was impossiblo to move the 
crowd any further. The officers then returned to the station building 
being heavily stoned in the process, and the District Magistrate then order¬ 
ed the Auxiliary Force to be called out and Armed Police to be sent for 
from the Thana at Jhapatapur. 

The crowd in the meantime had remained at the Midnapore end of 
the platform, and information was received that an attack was being made 
on the West Signal Cabin. 

CMers were issued to the Auxiliary Force aa Soon as they arrived to 
clear*tlie yard and to place guards in the East and West Cabins. The 
Force also inarched in front of the Puri Express driving the crowd before 
them and eventually i]|%.engine of the train was changed and Ihe train 
afiowed io proceed. ^ * 


( WO ) 
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In clearing the platform and the yard, 15 workmen were wounded. 
None of the wounds were serious and 12 of them are reported to have* 
been merely superficial—in fact nothing more than pricks. No firing was* 
resorted to *11 ibo aUciom anJ bU:f^lori yard in spite of the fact that the* 
Auxiliary Force were stoned, but Jattr in the night a body of liotcrs attacked 
a poljice guard, at a level crossing, I believe, with stones and brick-bats. 
Two shots were fired and one rioter was wounded in the leg. The wound 
is not serious. 

(b) The Khargpur Branch of the Union is reported to have declared a« 
general strike on Tuesday last. 

The latest wire from the Agent is as follows: 

"No response yet to Union call for general strike. Men at all stations between t 
Khargpur and Bhadrak resumed and strike now confined to Khargpur-Skalimar section. 
Shops remain closed and all quiet. A\ork of station yard much improved with new 
recruits who are coming in increasing numbers. Mail and passenger traihs running 
more punctually and ten goods trains through Khargpur to-day clearing accumulations at. 
Tatanagar and Khaigpur." 

The Agent is also reported to have decided to close the shops at 
Khargpur for the present I have wired for information on this point. 

(c) I have no information on the subject. If any such action has been • 
taken, it must have been taken by the Local Government. 

(d) I have seen reports in the Press that meetings have been prohibited 
by the District Magistrate undcT section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code* I have no other information on the subject. 

ICr. B. Bas: May I ask ihe Honourable Member if the District Magis¬ 
trate asked the irien present at the railway platform to clear out of the 
station before the Auxiliary^ Force fired on them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, b.r. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Honourable 
Member is aware of the fact that the situation in Nagpur is also threaten¬ 
ing as appears from the news in the papers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The very latest information we 
have got is (that wh’ch I read out from this telegram which was received 
last night- It makes no reference to Nagpur. But I may say, after see¬ 
ing the report about Nagpur, 1 wired to the Agent about it; 1 have not 
got a replv yet. 

Mir. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: The Honourable Member in his state¬ 
ment said that the wounds were not serious. May I know whether the 
attention of the Member has been drawn to (the fact that one man was 
bayoneted in tho nose and it reached as far as the palate? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Most of the wounds were entirely 
superficial, except three. I understand that one man gofb a jab in the 
cheek. I am told by the Agent that the wound is not a serious one. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I also know whether it is a fact, that 
a certain old man who was canying food for his son was charged with a 
bayonet? 

/ * The HotfemraUe Sir OsilM Innes; I have no inlbrination on the point 
at aU. 
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Xc. OhMiMHi XibB< la atie H(»x)urable Member aware, that the Umon 
etatbd that no etonee none thrown at the AiiKilwxy Force nntil the Auid- 
liary Force toch> to attaridng? 

Hut Boahorihl* SV'inuulM latieB: The only information 1 bevh got is 
wbat I have rOaiH out- 

Xr. B. Xte: May 1 enquire if sufficient time was allowed to the people 
to clear out from the station before the Auxiliary Force took to filing? 

, Th# Bononzable Sir Oharles Innes: I thought I had already explained 
to the Honourable Member that the officers present, the very few police, 
did their very best to get the crowd off the station yard. It was when 
they failed that thev had to return to the station building and then the 
Pistrict Magistrate ordered the Auxiliary Force to be called out. 

Idttiit.-Oolonel H. A* J. Gidnay: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
atate with traffic so greatly dislocated how waa it possible for the Railway 
to run trains? 

Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar: Mav 1 know whether the Government 
of India have now taken any steps with a view to removing the censoring 
'Of telegran^g? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member had already stated that Gov¬ 
ernment did not know whether any telegrams were being censored at all. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I know if Government have ascertained whether 
there is any censorship exercised by the Local Government ^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether that 
question is rightly addressed to me is Ihe first I have heard of it, 
but I will make enquiries on the subject 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware ihat the striker^^ 
allege that there was enmity between the volunteers and themselves be¬ 
fore (the strike to6k place? 

Hononrahle Sir Alexander Muddiman: I can well believe it 

Mr- FreUdent: I have received the following notice 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the other two private questions, Sir? 

% Will Govenwnent be pleased to state 

(a) the number of Auxfliarv Forfee VohmteBrs called out‘ 

number tof such voiunteers who attacked thA sIMrerk at 
Khargpur; and 

(b) the approximate number of strikers thus ait^bcked? 

Tfie Hbttdothhltt Sir (ttirM tnnaa: With alt nwpect to the Honourable 
htfember I do not (^h!nk that he should abuse the privilege of a private 
•notice question bv utiUg such expressions as *'the volunteers who attacked 
the strikers ai Khargpur/’ 

The Ahxillaft FoWe called* out under the orders of the civil autho- 

"rity And obeyed T do not know how many were called 

oiA., The numberfof the oroM wan betermt fm hnt i;t*So 

TtSt flHdlSIdl £Ul? the ^onouriihle htSnlber consider • ihi^t the 

violence tised by the vc^unteers to he in the nature of fraternal hugging or 

fMmghfon) r nmmr ' ti<)Hiwi>Hy W b*7 

Is it an Attack or not an attack? J 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall: As the Honourable Member will not vouchsafe a 
reply, I will ask my next question. 

8. Will GK>vernmont be pleased to state what, if any, property was 
damn^ed by the strikers and whether (and if so whether before or after 
the strikers were bayoneted or fired on) any officials or police or volunteeim 
were attacked by the strikers? 

The Bonourable Sir Oharles Innes: I ^ve already answered this ques¬ 
tion. My information is that: ' I 

(1) the traffic staff was forcibly prevented from working; 

(2) that train service .was interfered with; 

(3) that the station and stivtion yard were forcibly occupied; 

(4) that the West Signal Cabin was attacked; 

(5) that the Distinct Magistrates found that he could not disperse the 

crowd without resort to force, and 

(6) the crowd was violent and that there was heavy stone-throwing. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: M’ill the Honourabli* Member admit, since no pro¬ 
perty was damaged, and no offietTs hurt, tha^ it was a gratuitous attack? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Three officers were* hit by stones. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Was it before or after the attack on the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Before, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member perfectly sure that that 
was so? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Hiat is my information, Sir. 


UNSTARRED QTTESTTONS AND ANSWERS. 

QUANTITir AND VaLIB OF RaW BoNES AND BONE MbaL ExPOHT^D 

PROM India. 

99. Mr. Mukhtar ^gh: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
table a statement giving the following information: 

(d) the amount and price of raw bones exported from this country 
from different ports during the last five years? 

(b) the amount and price of bone meal (1) steamed, (2) unsteamed 
exported from this country from different ports during the 
last five years? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The information available is con¬ 
tained in Volume I of the Annual Statement of the “Sen-lKime Trade of 
British India for 1925-26, a copy of Which is in the Library of the Assem¬ 
bly. 


Depicibncy op Phosphates in Indian Soim. 

100. Mr. MoMitar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
have made any recent investigation into the fact that the Indian soils are 
being depleted every day for want of phosphates jin them? If so, will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to place o.i the table the result of suhh investigations? 
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Mr. J. W. Bhors: Inyestigations into the manurial requirements of 
Indian soils have shown that the soils of certain limited areas and more 
especially the red soils of lateritic origin are dehcient in phosphates. The 
results of these investigations will be found in the annual reports describ¬ 
ing the experimental work done on experimental farms in the provinces* 
These investigatons are still being continued in most provinces: 

Most of these soils owe their loss of phosphates to physical causes and 
not to crop production. They must have been deficient in phosphates' for 
countless centuries. 

Numbbe op Muslim Jailoes in the Nobth-Wbst Fbontibb 

Peovince. ^ 

101. Mr. Abdul Eaye: (1) Will the Gk>vemment please sftate the total 
number of: 

(a) First class Jailors, 

(h) Second class Jailors, and 
(c) Deputy Jailors 

in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(2) Is it a fact that at present there is not a single Muslim among the 
First and Second class Jailors and Deputy Jailors of this Province? 

(8) If the answer to part (2) be in the negative, will the Government 
please state the number of Muslim Deputy Jailors and Muslim Jailoes of 
the 1st and 2nd classes? 

(4) If the answer to part (2) be in the afl&rmative, will the Government 
please state why such a state of affairs exists in a Province where the 
Muslims constitute 95 per cent, of the population and what the Government 
propose to do in order to safeguard the interests of the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 
collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. , 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Steike at Kharaopue on the Bengal Nagpue Railway. 

Mr. President: I have received the following notice of motion for .the 
adjournment of the House from Mr. Jogiah: 

'* I hereby give notice that I shall move to-day for the adjournment of the business 
of the House to consider a definite matter of urgent public importanoe, namely, the 
eeriouB situation that has arisen in Khargpur and other places on the fiengal 
Nagpur Railway line on account of the wanton shooting and bayoneting of some railway 
men and some members of the public by the Auxiliary Force and the callous and 
irresponsible treatment of the representations and grievances of the subordinate 
employees by the Railway Administration and the failure to end the strike that is 
continuing and on account of the suppression of telegrams sent to Members of the 
House.*' 

I do'Wt know whether any Honourable Member wishes to say anything 
in connection with the ^missibiliiy of this motion. 

The Monourable Sir Alexindef Muddiman (Home Member): Unless 
'ou, Sir, are prepared to rule it out at once, 1 would like to eay a few 
words. 



MOTION FOB ADJOURNIIBKT. 


The first point is—I do not want to take up the time of the House by 
<liB0U8Bing it at length, as 1 hope that your decision 'will be in m;y favour— 
that Rule 11 allows a motion for the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of djiscuss’iig a definite matter of urgent public importance. Rule 
12 lays down that not more than one such motion shall be stated at the 
same sitting. Therefore a motion must merely raise one poiinA and two 
motions cannot be put down on the same day. If a multiplicity of points 
in one motion were allowed, Rule 12 would be defeated, because it would be 
open to any Member to put several points in one motion. In the notice 
given by Mr. Jogiah he deals with at least four points, the alleged wanton 
shooting and bayoneting by the Auxiliary Force, secondly, the callous and 
irresponsible treatment of the representations and grievances- of the 
subordinate employees, thirdly, the failure to end the strike, and, fourthly, 
the suppression of telegrams. That is not a single motion. 

Mr. President: Are these not causes leading to the situation? If the 
Honourable Member will look at the motion he will find that Mr. Jogiah 
proposes to discuss the serious situation that has arisen in Khargpur on 
'4U5coimt of these things. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: With the greatest deference 
io your ruling, the motion is to move these four points, and he must in¬ 
stance one matter of urgent public importance and not four. 

Mr. H. M. Josh! (Nominated : Labour Interests): The House will clearly 
see that the Honourable Home Member is really at the end of his wits. 
He knows that the motion is quib' in order . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: 1 must protest against the 
insinuation suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. K- M. Joehi : The House is asked to consider one definite matter of 
urgent public importance, and that definite matter is the situation that has 
arisen in Khargpur. That situation may consist of one or two instances, 
but these instances do not change the fact that (the definite motion should 
be discussed each one separately, the strike situation and the happenings 
in connection with the strike. I ^therefore think this motion should be 
allowed, and I hope, Sir, that in the interests of the workers, whose in¬ 
terests are involved dn this matter, you will allow it to be diseased this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President: Is that the only reason that the Honourable the Home 
Member has to urge on the point of order ? 

The Honoaiable Sit Alexander Muidlman: No, Sir. If the Chair rules 

me out on that poinit, my next point is, that this motion could have been 
made yesterday but by arrangement between the Honourable Members 
on the other side and my Honourable friend on this side, it was not made. 
My Honourable friend yesterday gave a pledge that he would obtain all 
the information available, in reply to a short notice question, and I sug¬ 
gest that that pledge has been fulfilled. If the Honourable Members op¬ 
posite were not prepared to accept that pledge, it was ojten to them to 
move this motion yesterday. As they did not move it yestenday, I 
submit the matter is now stale. 

c 2 
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Mr. Obama Xdril (Weat Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): May 1 take the 
liberty of pointing out that although the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber gave US a definite pledge that he woifid obtain all the information 
avajilable and place it before the House to-day» we gave no pledge that on 
receipt of that information we would not move a motion for the adjourn¬ 
ment of the House. In view of the fact that information is now available, 
we are taking the first opportunity to move the motion for adjournment. 
I submit that under those circumstances there can be no question of such 
a motion becoming stale. On the contraryr the matter is quite fredi, and 
#e are within our rights in demanding a motion for adjournment in view 
of sections 11 and 12 of the Eules. I b^ therefore to point out that the 
18 KOOK matter has arisen to-day in view of the reply 

• the Honourable the Commerce Member has giv^ to us, and 
because of that urgency we are asking now for your leave to move this 
motion for adjournment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will reply to the last point 
made by my Honourable friend first I fail to see how this motion for 
adjournment can be grounded on the reply of my Honourable friend Siri 
Charles Tnnes, for notice of the motion was given before the reply was 
m^e by him. That, Sir, 1 think disposes of that point. On the second 
point, Sir, I should like to say this, that in no House that I know of is 
it possible for an Honourable Member to hold over a threat of a motion 
for adjournment in this way. He cam either move it or not move it. If 
he puts it on the paper and then agrees not to move it, he is not entitled 
later on to biding forward a motion My Honourable friend has given all 
the information ho can and that he was pledged to do; ho has discharged 
the pledge he gave and this motion should not be allowed. 

Mr. President: The Chair is not concerned with any pledge given by 
either side of the House; the Chair has ito decide on the notice of motion 
now before it. Whether the Honourable Members on either side carry 
out their pledge or not is not the concern of the Chair. What the Chair 
has got to see is whether <the matter is a definite matter of urgent public 
importance and whether the motion is barred by any of the rules that 
govern motions for adjournment. 

Thi Booourahli Sir Oharles Innas (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : May I just make one point, Sir? I claim that this motion for ad- 
joummendi contravenes at any rate the spirit of Eule 44 (4) on page 17 of 
the Manual: 

“ The motion must not anticipate a matter which has been previously appointed ior 
consideration, or with reference to which a notice of motion has been previously given." 

Whal wo have got to consider is the strike situation on a certain sec¬ 
tion of the Bengal Nagpur Line. On Wednesday next we have the Bail¬ 
way Demands for Grants. Honourable Members opposite can raise and 
liscusH ihe strike situadtion the whole of next week, and I say, Sir, the 
.natter is not so urgent that it should be discussed to-day, and I sav' that 
it IS not trenting me fairly. I have given all the information I can; I 
have been in constant ocanmiinication with the Agent, and I am perfectly 
prepared. T g^ more information, to meet either in my own room or in 
the Hbuse any Honourable Member opposite and give him all the infw- 
n>ntion 1 can, but it is not fair at this stage to trv and drag the Assembly 
into ft qjrike which is in its initial stages ^ ^ 
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?• lyw (Kohilkiind a«d Kuilaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 

madsn iRural): Sir, the shooting and ♦the bayoneting of the workmen and 
the mrther information revealed to us by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member make the matter sufficiently urgent, and I do not see why we 
^ould postpone a matter of such urgent importance to this side of the 
House till the discussion of the Budget. The Budget will be discussed 
on its merits and this question has got to be discussed on the merits. All 
that the Cominerce Member promised to give us was the information. We 
have had the information and whai t* ask for is to be allowed to discuss 
the urgent matter (>f public importance that has been revealed by the in¬ 
formation just supplied Therefore, we are \\ 4 thin our right **^0 ask for a 
motion for adjournment* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ((’ities of tin* I'^mted Provineth- Kon-Muhainma- 
dan Urban): Sir, with reference to the contention of m\ Honourable friend 
the Member for UnmiM''iec the nu/t’on is an anticipating motdon, I 
wish to point that what the rule lavs down is that there should b(* a matter 
previously appointed for eousideration 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I said it infringed the spirit of 
Oiat rule. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: 'I'he spirit means—I do not know what it means 
(Hear, hear). I do not quite* sec* the force of the' “Hear, hear” (*ithor. 
I am just going to tell yon w^hat the splint means according to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend By sparit be means something which is quite strange to 
the rule, which has ahsoluteh not lung whatever to do with it 

Mr. President: I am quite clear that the motion is no* barred bv the 
rule of anticipation. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Thc*n the next thing I want to point out is that 
the mere fact that niy ITonoiirahh fricmd promised to give infonnation does 
not preclude any Member from giving notice of a motion 

Mr. President: That point also has been disposed of. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then 1 have nothing further to say. 

Mr. N, M. Joi^i: May I say one word? The proper time for an ad¬ 
journment motion has now arisc*n because we now learn that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway have failed 
.to do thdr duty to. their W’orkmen That we know now* 

Mr. President: Why could you not bring the master up in the Local 
Cotmoil ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Railways are not a provincial subject; Railways are 
a central subject; therefore it is necessary that this House should censure 
the Government for their failure in their duty to their employees, and that 
motion can only be moved in this Assembly. 

« 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, T should not have spoken 
ai^ain if my Honourable friend had not spoken. In so far as the question 
of the Interference of the police is concerned, it is most obviously a 
a ad after which directly concerns the Local Government and therefore not a 
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matter for disouBsion Here. The constitutional relationship between the 
Government of India and the Local Government in these matters is this. 

We administer for the Local Govemmenfcs* Hie are responsible for general 
principles. On the other point my Honourable friend seems to be arguii^ 
on the possibility of moving an ^journmcnt at the next meeting of this 
House, because it is perfectly clear from what he says tha»t what he is 
going to move on, is the statement made to-day and not that for which 
notice was presumably given. 

ISr. President: I should like to know from the Honourable the Home 
Member whether there is anything in the rules which prevents the Chair 
from allowing a motion on the ground that it relates to a matter which 
is not the primary concern of the Governor General in Council? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I cannot refer you to a 
direct rule on the subject, but Legislative Buie 11 says that a morion for an 
adjournment of the business of the Chamber for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public importance may be made with the con¬ 
sent of the President, and 1 suggest, Sir, that you will not give that con¬ 
sent for, as I have shown you, the motion in question infringes the correct 
constitutional position in regard to the relationship between the Central 
and the Local Governments, and I regard this matter as one of great 
constitutional importance This Assembly is jealous of its rights and it 
ought to be jealous of the rights of others. It ought to recognise that 
the Central Legislature has its duties and the local Legislature has its 
duties. 

ICr. President: Is the Bengal Council in Session? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I think it sits on the 2lBt, 
Monday. 

Hr. Arthur Hoore (Bengal: European); Sir, I should like to suggest 
to you thait we cannot pnfitably discuss this question to-day. All that we 
have before us is the statement of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, 
which has been supplied from the spot. Now, Sir, on that statement there 
is very little to discuss- Clearly the Government had to act as they have 
acted. They had to use troops, on that statement. All that we should 

§ et from the other side is hearsay information. We shall be really con¬ 
ned to discussing solely the Government statement. Therefore, it seems 
to me that wo should be wasting the whole of our ^time on a perfectly 
profitless discussion. 

Hr. President: That is a matter for the Honourable Members to con¬ 
sider, not for +he Chair, 

Hr. Arthur Hoore: I submit that in relation to the urgency of the 
matter it is a question whether we should spend 6ur time in discussing 
this in view of the state of public business. 

Hr. President: Order, order, I rule that the matter is in order. Doscs 
any Honourable Member object to leave being given to Mr. Jogiah? As 
no Honourable Member objects, I intimate that leave is granted and the 
discussion of the motion take place at 4 o'clock. 



MESSAGES FBOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Mr. Prosidoiit: I have receiived the lallowing M/essages from Haa 
Bxoellenoy the Viceroy and Governor-General: 

(The Messages were received by the Assembly standing.) 

** For tKt purjioats of $ub’8eifHon {1) of »tction 67A of the, Government of India 
A et and in pursuance of Hides 4S, 16 and -t>/ the Indian Legislative Buies and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders, /, Edward Frederick 
lAndley, Baron Irwin, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to the 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of 
subjects other than Badways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the 
Council of State and m the Legislative Assenibly, namely: 


Mondayt February S8th, at 5 p.m. ... 
Thursday, March Srd 
Friday, March Jjth 
Saturday, March 5th 


Wednesday, March 9th 
Thursday, March 10th 
Friday, March 11th 
Monday, March IJjth 
Tuesday, March 15th 



Presentation in both Chambers. 

General discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

General discussion in the Council of 
State. 


Voting of Demands for Grants in tho 
Legislative Assembly. 


{Sd.) IBWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General. 


" In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section {3) of section 67A of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, / hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that 
sub-section shall be open to discussion by the Legislative Assembly when the Budget 
IS under consideration. 

(Sd.) IBWIM, 

Governor General.** 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as regards the probable 
course of Government business next week. In view of tho present state 
of the Bill before the House this statement may require modification. 

On Monday, the 2l8t, motions will be made to take into consideration 
and, if those motions are passed, to pass .the following Bills, namely, the 
Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill and the Provident Funds (Amendment^ 
Bill, which were passed by tho Council of State on the 11th February and 
laid on the table in<this House on the 14th, and the Bill further to amend 
the Presjidenoy-'towns and the Provincial Insolvency Acts, which was 
introduced on the 7th February. A motion will also bo made inviting the 
concurrence of the House in the recommendation of the Council of State 
that the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, 
maintenance and control of lighthouses by the Government in British India 
be referred to a Joint Committee of both Chambers. It is also proposed 
to take up further consideration of the motion for the supplementary 
grant in respect of Aviation. 

The remaining days set aside for official business, namely, the 22nd, 
28rd, 24th, 26th and 26th, have been allotted to the Railway Budget—the 
22nd for the general discussion and the remaining days for voting out 
Demands for Grants. 
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THE BAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1927-2J, 

Tba HonornU* Sir Ohaalli Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : 1 rise to present the Bailway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess tiiat 
I do so with a certain sense of embarrassment^ For after having made one 
farewell speech on the Railway Budget, it.^r awkward to have to make 
anofther. I can only plead that my predicament is not one of my own seek¬ 
ing, and for that reason I feel that I can claim the sympathy of the House. 

2. As usual, the Budget which 1 am presenting is not merely a depart- , 
mental compilation. In preparing it we have had the assistance of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways; we ^ere handicapped this year By 
the fact that the Standmg Finance Committee for Railways naturally went 
out of existence when the last Assembly was dissolved, and that this House 
was not able to elect a new one until January 25th last. Thus, we were not 
able to spread the examination of the figures over a period of several weeks 
as was the case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr. 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I understand 
that at considerable sacrifice of personal convenience and by dint of much 
hard work, for which we owe them grateful thanks, the Committee was 
able to make a very thorough examination of the Budget. In the Budget 
’»apors which will shortly be circulated, Honourable Members will find some 
changes which I hope they will appreciate. In the first place, we have pre¬ 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in foolscap instead 
of octavo form. Wo have made this change because in the Budget debates 
of last year there was some complaint that the figures could not be studied 
without an undue strain on the eyes. Secondly, a feature of the Budget 
papers this year is the provision of maps and diagrams. We have appended 
to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map of India which will enable 
the Honourable Members to see at a glance what new lines we propose to 
construct, and wdiat new lines we propose to survey Then in the pink books 
will be found a sketch map of each Railway system showing exactly how 
we are developing and how wc hope to develop the system. In addition, 
each book contains a diagram which gives full information as to the gauge 
of each extension, its length and cost and the progress we hope to make 
in each of the next 5 years. Our object of course is to enable Honourable 
Members readily to grasp what our programme is for the extension and 
development of the Indian Railway system and to see whether we have 
made provision for particular new lines in which they may be interested. 

I am also circulating with the budgerb papers a Memorandum explaining 
fully what wc anticipate would be the effect on our railway finances of a 
reduction from Is. Gd to Is. 4d, in the rupee ratio not only in the budget 
year but also by the time the full effect of the change would be felt. 

As this Assembly is a new Assembly some Honourable Members may not 
be aware of the practice we have established in the last two'years. It is 
the custom now for Honourable Members, when they give notice of mo¬ 
tions for reductions, to add a few words to indicate the nature of the subject 
they wish to bring up for disoussion. This procedure is of great assistance 
to the House generally and to Government Members in particular, and I 
should be very grateful if it could be repeated this year. 

8. Full explanations of the figures in the Budget are given in the Budget 
Memorandum, in the explanationsf attached to each of the Demands to 
•Grants and in the pink li^poks for individual railways. Following my 
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tisual custom, therefore, I propose to confine myself to a brief review of 
t)i6 more important figures, and to some account of the more important 
^activities of the Hallway Board and the Hallway Administrations 

Financial Result8 of 19B5-26. 


4. I need not spend time over the actuals of 1025-26. It was a good 
year for Hallways though not as good as 1924-25. In my Budget speech 
last year, I told the House that we expected to have a net surplus (that 
is, the gain from oominercial lines minus the loss on strategic lines) of 877 
lakhs, and that \\e expected that Me should transfer 582 lakhs to General 
Hevenues and 345 lakhs to Kaihvay Beserves. Actually we did a little 
better than we anticipated. I will not go into the figures in detail, for 
they are given in the Administration Beport for 1925-26. But in the result 
we transferred 549 lakhs to GoneTal Bevenuos and our Reserves benefited 
to the extent of 879 lakh®*. The return on Budget lines in 1925-26 was 5*31 
per cent., and if this figure is not quite so good ns in the exceptionally pros¬ 
perous year of 1924-25, w’hon the return was ns high as 5*85 per cent., it is 
better than any of the other post-M’nr vears and better than it was in 3918- 
14. 


Bemsed Estimate for 1926^27 

5. I am sorry to say that I cannot give as favourable an account of the 
probable financial results of the current year. We budgetted on commercial 
lines for gross receipts nniounting to 102*58 croros and gross expenditure, 
including interest charges, of 92*13 crores. That is, we counted on a gain 
from commercial lines of 10*45 crores. and deducting an anticipated loss on 
strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a not surplus of Bs. 871 lakhs. On the 
basis of those figure^, wo expected not merely to be able to pay our not 
contribution of 601 lakhs to Genoral Be venues but also to transfer 270 
lakhs to our own Beserves. But we now know that our budget figures are 
not likely to bo realised. We now' estimate that our gross receipts will be 
98*31 crores or 41 crores less than our budget estimate, and that our total 
charges will be 90*56 croros, or 157 lakhs less than our estimate and that 
the gain from commercial lines will be 775 lakhs instead of 10*45 crores. 
The loss on strategic lines is now’ put at 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs, and 
the final result is that we now' expect a net surplus of 594 lakhs instead of 
871 lakhs. The net contribution payable under the Convention to General 
Bevenues is, as I have said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to 
draw on our Beserves to the extent of 7 lakhs to enable us to pay our 
dues to General Bevenues. As Clause 4 of the Convention shows that is 
the primary purpose for which these Beserves exist. 

6. These figures are disappointing, but I confess that I take a philoso¬ 
phical view of them. It seems at first sight a serious matter that we 
should have to cut crores off our budget estimate of gross receipts, 
but railway earnings depend so lately on factors outside railway, or 
rather I should say human, control that we can never be sure that our 
budget estimates of gross receipts -will not be falsified by the course of the 
season and the state of trade. And this is what has happened in the qurrent 
year. Up to the end of July, in spite of reductions in passenger 
fares and coal freights, we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The 
monsoon seemed promising, and we had hopes of a really good year. The 
prospects took a turn for the worse, and now we expect our earnings freon 
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goods traffic to be worse than our estimate by 2^ orores and our esmingB 
from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly orores. Two Baiiways, the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Bailwa^^have done better than wo 
expected. The explanation is that they s^e are^s which have been 
favoured by an exceptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop 
Fcr the rest, the failure of gross earnings to come to our expectations is 
common to all Bailways. As usual, we have suffered much from floods. 
They affected the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, but they 
were psuticularly disastrous in Burma. The main line of the Burma Bail- 
ways was so badly breached that communications could not be restored 
for several weeks with the result that earnings on this Bailway are half 
a crore below our estimate. Again, the season proved unfavourable for 
the cotton crop. The final estimate for the year is nearly a million bales 
below last year’s figure, and in addition the cr^]) ^vas abnormally late. Our 
earnings from raw cotton were less by 60 lakhs in the first 8 months ol 
this year than in the corresponding period of‘ last year. Cotton is now 
moving freely to Bombay, but the effect of the bad start is clearly seen 
in tlio figures of the two Bombay Bailways, while the earnings of the 
North Western Kailway have been similarly affected by a comparative 
failure of the crop in the Punjab. Between 1st September and the 29th 
January 1927, only 86,000 tons of cotton were exported from Karachi, com¬ 
pared with 61,000 tons last year. I have thought it worth while to take 
this one instance of cotton by way of illustration, but the drop in our 
gross earnings, especially in goods traffic reflects just the fact that trade 
has not been as good as wo expected. Slackness of trade too has no 
doubt affected passenger earnings, but it is possible that we were a bib 
too optimistic in our estimate of the effect of the reductions of fares brought 
into force last year. We expected the immediate effect to be detrimental 
to our earnings, and for that reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts 
2 crores lower than otherwise we would have done. But now we have to 
reduce our estimate by a further 137 lakhs. It is not that there has been 
no increase of passenger traffic, but it has fallen short of our estimate 
and in spite of the increase in traffic we expect to cam 67 lakhs less from 
pfiwBsengerg this year than wo did in 1925-26 It is too early to assess the 
effect of the reductions wo gave last year in long distance coal freights. 
Owing to the coal strike in England, the circumstances of the year have 
been quite abnormal in the matter of coal. At any rate, we have carried 
more coal, and I do not think that we have lest money by the reduction. 

7. The drop in earnings is partially counterbalanced by considerable 
reductions in our working expenses. On commercial lines our revised 
estimate of w^orking expenses is If crores below the budget estimate. 
Of this amount, nearly IJ crores is in the cost of operation. Our coal 
bill in particular should be about J crore less then our estimate, partly 
of course because of the decrease in traffic and the lower cost at whion 
we can now* buy, but also as the result of vigoroij^ measures taken by the 
Bail way Board to secure great economy. The statistics given in Volume H 
of the Administration Beport for 1926-26 show how consumption has 
deoieased relatively to the work done and bear testimony to the effective¬ 
ness of the measures taken by the Bailway Board. 

8. I have said that I take a philosophic view of the disparity between 
our revised and budget estimate. 1 go further. I think that the results 
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of the current year illustrate the strength of the position Bailways axe 
now in. We have had a comparatively poor year marked by exceptional 
floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts of the country 
and slackness of trade evi4epced by the fact that up to the end of Decem¬ 
ber last our total foreign trade was nearly 50 crores less than in 1925-28 
and 60 crores less than in 1924-25. Nevertheless, we hope to earn this 
year a net return of 4-77 per cent, on the capital at charge enabling us to 
pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 lakhs of our contribution to 
General Beveniies. It has nls , to bo remembered that the contribution 
payable this year is based on an (‘xco])tional prosperous year and amounts 
(leaving strategic railways out of account) to the big sum of 700 lakhs. 
In my view, having regard to the inevitable fluctuations in Kailway receipts 
from one year to another, these results go far to justify the wisdom of the 
policy to which we are working. 

Budgri Eafunafe for 1987-28. 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautious estimate 
than last year. We are budgetting for gross receipts from commercial 
lines amounting to 100 40 crores and for a total expenditure of 91*47 
crores. If our expectations are realised, the gain from commercial lines 
will amount to 8’93 crores and the net gain, after deducting the loss 
on strategic lines, will be 7*10 crores. Out of this sum, we shall have 
to pay 548 lakhs to General Bevenues, that being the net orntribution 
payable on the results of 1025-26, and we hope to strengthen our reserves 
by 162 lakhs. 

10. I do not propose to comment on these estimates at length. The 
main ft'ature of them is that we put our gross trnffle receipts on com¬ 
mercial lines at 99*24 crores or 2 crores more than the revised estimate 
of the current year, and that w(‘ expect to earn these receipts at a w^ork- 
ing cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expenses of this 
year. 

On the whole J should describe these estimates as framed in a spirit 
of sober oj)timisTn,—in tho hope that we shall on the \Nhole be free from 
the misfortunes which have bes('t us this year, and that trade and traffic 
will pursue a more oven course; and also in the hope that our continued 
efforts will result in further economies in our charges. For example, the 
House will notice that though we should ordinarily have to expect an 
increnso of about 15 lakhs in the cost of administration on account of 
incremouts to salaries, we are actually budgotting for a reduction of 
10 lakhs in the cost. This is because we hope that Agents will be able, 
by improvements in their administrative machinery, to cut down the 
existing scale of their expenditure by, perhaps, a quarter of a crore. We 
cannot of course be certain that we shall bo able to get this reduction 
in full next year, part of which must be occupied in investigating the 
existing methods ifnd procedure and seeing how they can be improved. 
But at least we shall do our best to do so. We "have also Been able 
to place our contracts for coal at cheaper rates in the current year, and 
to this and further economies in consumption, look forward to a reduction 
of ^ lakhs in our coal bill. 


Capital Expenditure. 

11. The House will remember that the approved programme for capital 
expenditure in the current year authorised a total capital expenditure dt 
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84*58 orores. This was the estimate given railway administratioils 
of the amount wUoh they hoped to spend wring the current year on 
approved works. 1 explained last year our principles with regard to 
hxing the capital budget. We do not wish to restrict the execution of 
sanctioned works nor to hamper in any way the Agents’ efforts to carry 
to completion such works as rapidly as possible» and we accordingly 
authorised them to spend up to the full amoxmt they thought they could 
spend during the year. We knew, however, from past experience tha4 
tneir actual expenditure would be very much lower, and we asked th® 
Assembly to provide a sum of only 22 crores in addition to the 4 croret 
required for the purchase of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Bailway. The 
actual expenditure during the current year is now expected to be 
27 crores, or a croro more than was providc'd tor, and wo shall place 
a supplementary demand before this House in due course for the addi¬ 
tional funds required In the last few years, as indeed the House has 
noted on more than one occasion in the Budget debates, there have been 
considerable lapses in the amounts provided for capital expenditure, and 
this ia the first year in which actual expenditure is likely to approximate 
closely to our estimate. We must, 1 think, congratulate the Eailway 
Board on the success of its efforts to attain greater accuracy in estimates 
and to expedite the execution of sanctioned W'orks. ^ One of the methods 
adopted deserves a passing mention, for it represents o new and important 
departure. We are now beginning to make use of private contractors for 
important railway works, A number of important railway bridges are 
now being built for us by firms of contractors, the latest example being 
the rebuilding of the bridge over the Nerbudda on the Oreat Indian Peninsula 
Eailway' main line which was washed away last summer. Another 
Important work which has been entrusted to contractors is the elimina¬ 
tion of the Bhore Ghat Be versing station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway, and we hope that we may shortly be able to devise a system 
vrhioh will allow us to hand over to contrachng firms the entire constriw- 
tion of some new lines. Of the total expenditure of 27 crores, just over 
4 crores represents the purchase price of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Rail¬ 
way. Twenty-one lakhs roughly is the expenditure incurred in taking 
up new issues of share capital of certain branch line companies in which 
Government are financially interested in order to replace loan capital by 
share capital. This method is directly remunerative to us in that it adds 
to our share of surplus profits or reduces our liability to pay rebates. As 
regards the balance, the expenditure on new lines is expected to be 6*47 
crores, and on open lines 16*81 crores. The former figure represents a 
lapse of only 9 lakhs on the budget estimate. Progress on some projects 
has unfortunately been retarded by a variety of causes such as late receipt 
of imported material and unexpected delays in the acquisition of land, but 
on others it has been possible to accelerate the rate of expenditure. The 
principal sufferer has been the Eaipur-Parvatipuram line where we now 
expect to spend less than a fifth of the 125 lakhs provided for the current 
year. On open lines, expen<R*^ure has proceeded at,a more rapid pace 
thaii«we expected when the Budget was framed and our latest anticipation 
is that the budget estimate will be exceeded by a little over a crore. This 
however is pdHIy counterbalanced by a reduction of 50 lakhs in our esti¬ 
mate of expenditure from the Depreciation Fund which is a counterpart 
nf the prognunme of open line woite. 
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12. For the year 1927-28 the total amount of funds asked for by 
railway administrations is 39*77 crores. As usual we propose to authorise 
them to spend up to** the full amount they have included in 
their estimate, but we are asking the Assembly only to vote a sum of 
25 crores as a whole, which we believe is at present about the limit of 
the administrations’ capacity of spending. Of this total of 26 crores, 
we propose to dfstribute 7*62 crores to new lines (as against nearly 15 crores 
asked for by Agents) and to open line works the balance of 17*88 crores as 
against roughly 24{ crores demanded. 

13. The full details of open line works are, as usual, given in the budget 

memorandum and in the various pink books dealing with the esitimates 
of new railways and I think it unnecessary for me at present to deal with 
any of the details of these esthnates. I need only say that of the total 
amount of 24*77 crores, which it is proposed to distribute among Agents 
as desired by them, 19*41 crores are for improving open line facilities. 
Sums amounting roughly to 3 crores each are provided for improvement 
of track, for remodelling of station yards and for the electrification of 
lin(38 and stations. The provision for doubling and quadrupling tracks, 
strengthening of bridges, workshops and stores and station buildings, and 
staff quarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specially omphasiso the 
large share that electrification of lines and stations has of the total expendi¬ 
ture. The total provision made is over 8J crores. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway alone accounts for nearly 2 crores of this. The projects 
include the electrification of the main line from Bombay to Igatpuri and 
Poona (costing altogether 5J crores) for which a crore is provided and 
the construction of the povor house at Kalyan costing altogether 97J lakhs, 
for which 40 lakhs is provided in 1927-28. In this connection, I think 
that it would interest the House if I give them certain figures which 
I have extracted from a recent report on the Harbour Branch Railway 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway system. The section between 
Victoria Terminus and Kurla, a distance of 9J miles, was electrified with 
effect from 6th February 1926. By January 1927, I am informed the 
train miles on the section had increased by seven times and passenger 
traffic and earnings were 20 times as great os in the period prior to February 
1926. On Srd February 1926 the electrification of the Mahim Chord, an 
addition of 2J miles, was completed and the whole of the Harbour Branch 
Railway was operated by electric service. A comparison between the 
BtatisticB of January 1926 with those of October 1926 shows thal) the train 
mil Aft have increased four times, that passenger traffic has doubled and 
that earnings have trebled- 1 may also call attention /to the pro'riBion of 
about 2} crores made for amenities specially intended for lower class 
passengers as separate from such general improvements as remodelling 
and electrification of stations and yards and improved train services from 
which also they derive benefit an common others. The special 

amenities include arrangements for water supply, the increased provision 
of waiting rooms and halls and refreshrnent rooms and the improvement of 
booidng facilities and sanitary arrangements, but the main item on which 
expenctiture is to be incurred is nearly 1} crores under additions and im¬ 
provements to lower class carriages. Under additions, the programtrie for 
1927-28 contemplates 686 coaching vehicles and 552* of these are lower 
class carri^es. 

New Construction, 

14. One of the most interesting parts of the Railway ^Budget is of 
course the programme of new constru^ion. Our programme for next year 
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will involve a total expenditure of 14f crores«in the case of commercdal 
lines, but we have thought it necessary to provide only 7*41 orores. The 
programme for both commercial and strategic lines is set out in full in the 
Budget memorandum. It includes 48 lines covering 1,813 miles 
which are already in jirogress and 51 new lines* extending to 
2,827 miles. Thus, our imiuediate programme covers 4,640 miles. 
Only 888 miles of new line will be opened in the current year, 
but next year 1 hope that we shall see a more substantial return on the 
money we have spent on new construct on in the last two or three years. 
For we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles of new line. And my 
successor is likely to be more fortunate than I have been in his record 
'oi mileage added to the Indian Bailway system. I am confident that 
the House will welcome this development, and will agree that we 
should press on with the construction of new lines. This is our policy. 
Each Hallway Administration is charged with the duty of exploring every 
avenue that affords scope for the construction of remunerative lines of 
a standard suitable to the traffic that may be expected and of keeping 
in close touch with Local Governments in th's important matter. In order 
to afford every facility for the achievement of this object, wo do not 
propose to adhere to one rigid standard of construction. Obviously a 
standard that is suitable for a main line carrying heavy traffic may be 
needlessly expensive for a feeder line serving a comparatively small agri¬ 
cultural tract, and the Bail way Board have now laid down varying 
sta^ards of construction in order that branch lines and extensions may 
be built to whatever sta^ndard seems most suitable to the area to be served. 

Rates and Fares. 

16, I am sorry that I am not in the happy position of announcing any 
'further reduction of rates and fares, but after what I have said earlier in 
my speech the House cannot have any expectation of boons of this kind. 
But it must not be thought that we have made merely the reductions in 
passenger fares announced last year. On the contrary, at the beginning 
of the current year we expressly invited Agents carefully to review their 
passenger fares in the light of statistics and we told them that we should 
be prepared favourably to consider further reductions. As the result of 
this letter, the Agents of the East Indian, NDrth Western and South Indian 
Bailways felt justified in proposing these further reductions and tEey 
have already been brought into force in one case from 1st January 
last and in the other two cases from Ist February. The reductions on 
the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class passenger 
fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 
800 miles. The House may think that we have been undulv bold in sanc¬ 
tioning these reductions in view of the fact that the reductions previously 
sanctioned have not yet given any material stimulus to traffic. But the 
recommendations of 'the Agents were based on their considered opinion 
that ultimately it would pay them to bring down fares to the level sug¬ 
gested and we decided to take the risk. I wonM here emphasise the fact 
that it i8«*onlv the existence of our Bailway Beserves that enables us to 
make experiments of this kind. For we have to remember that every 
year we are adding a sum of upwards of twenty crores to our cnpilal at 
charge, Every twenty crores added to our capital means that we ought to 
obtain an increase in our net earnings of about a crore and twenty lakhs 
For not only hove we to pay our interest charges but in addition we have to 
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pay one per cent, to General Be venues on our capital at charge. On the 
•ol^er hand, much of our new money goes into works which take time to 
•become remunerative, and there is also the fact that we must expect large 
variations from year to year in Bailway earnings in accordance with harvest 
results and trade fluctuations. All these considerations point to the need 
fot prudent management, for unceasing strivings after economy and effi¬ 
ciency, and for a wise policy of building up reserves. But provided that 
we keep these essentials in mind, I think that we can face the future 
with confidence and that we need not hesitate to make such well consider¬ 
ed experiments in the reduction of rates and fares as on the advice of our 
Agents we have so far embarked upon But I have no doubt that the 
House will agree that the effect of such experiments must closely be 
watched and that if after a fair trial extended over a reasonable perTod 
they are found merely to involve us in a loss of revenue without bringing 
any; compensating advantage in the shape of increased traffic, the matter 
may require reconsideration. But I hope that there is no fear of this 
result, and that we shall not mere}y be able to carry on the reductions 
that have been made but also to try further experiments, particularly in 
the way of reducing freights. 

16. I have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after effi¬ 
ciency and economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. For I think 
fthat I may claim that however far we may have fallen short of our ideal, 
that has been our policy during' the last five years. Some Members of 
the House, I know, think that we are too rigid in our adherence to this 
policy and they regard it merely as a rather soulless bureaucratic trait. 
But, believe me, it is not that. After all the Government of India and 
the Bailway Board are responsible for what is, I suppose, one of the 
biggest commercial undertakings in the world It is a business with a 
capital of something like 600 crores—say 450 million sterling. If we run 
it successfully, we provide India with a cheap and efficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the railways become a burden on the genei^ 
revenues of the country. In some respects I think that we can claim 
already to have made satisfactory progress. I do not wish to repeat what 
T said laso year, but every one will agree I think that our financial arrange¬ 
ments are on a much sounder basis than ever before and that we have 
made some progress in carrving out the recommendations of the Acworth 
and Inchcape Committees. But the Indian Bailway system is a vast orga¬ 
nisation, and recently in almost every year some new branch of our 
work has been brought under expert examination and review. This 
year it has been the turn of the workshops, and we have just published the 
report of the Baven Committee. Some people, I am told, call it an indict¬ 
ment of the Bailway Workshops. It may be so, I am not partcular about 
the word. But the plain fact is that the Bail way Board thought that State 
Bailway workshops required overhauling in the light of the most modem 
workshop practice. We entrusted the* task to two of the best experts we 
could find, and wc have obtained from them what we wanted, namely, a 
frank outspoken report containing manv valuable suggestions for improve¬ 
ment of our methods and our equipment. The publication of 'the 
report mav expose us to criticism, but from our point of view the important 
thing is that we now know the directions in which to work for economy 
and effic’^'pcv. and we propose to follow up the suggestions whvh have 
been made. Similarlv, an enquirv is now going on into <^ur methods of 
railwav accounting and info our nr^^-kshop accounts, and another enquiry 
has just been mqde into the medical ai|d sanitary arrangements of one of 
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our most important railways. 1 do not propose to enter into greater details 
mto the max^ other directions in which economies are being effected in 
the administration of our railway property as these are dealt with In Sir 
Clement Hindley’s speech in presenting the Budget in the Council of 
State. 

In other respects too, I think we are making advances. Last year we 
brought into effect the nei^ recruitment schemes for the Indian Service of 
Bailway Engineers and for the Transportation and Commercial Department, 
which were elaborated with the help of the Central Advisory Council. The 
first competitive examinations under these two schemes were held in Nov¬ 
ember last by the Public Service Commission and as the result of those 
sdiemes 13 officers all of them Indians were appointed. 

Whatever complaints this House may have against the Kailway Board— 
and we shall hear more of this matter next week—no one can accuse them 
now of sitting at Simla and Delhi and being entirely immersed in oifice 
work. Every year now evei^ headquarters of a Eailway Administration 
is visited by a Member of the Railway Board, and I who see their tour 
notes regularly know how valuable these visits are. The local Advisory 
Councils too are doing excellent work. They vary, of course, some being 
better than others, but from the personal testimony of Agents themselves 
I am aware that they are most useful in bringing Railway Administrations 
into touch with public opinion 

17. And now, Sir, I propose to bring to an end this the last accoui^t 
I shall give of my stewardship of Indian Railways. I am conscious of its 
deficiencies, and there are many other things tho»^ 1 should like to say, but 
I am afraid of wearying the House. I am sorry that I end with a less 
prosperous year than some of its predecessors, but at any rate it is a much 
more satisfactory budget than the one I had to defend in this Housp 5 
years ago. No one could have had more loyal and devoted assistance than 
I have had from Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, Mr. Parsons and firom 
Biulway Officers generally, and as for this House, Sir, though I have had 
much criticism, I like to think that it was kindly criticism and there is not 
one of us on these Government benches who does not realise the value 
of the close scrutiny to which our budgets are subjected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock 


The Assembly-re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the* 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


ItHE steel INDUSTBY (PROTECTION) BILL—rontd. 

mr. VTMidMit: The House wll now resunte further consideration 
of the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel^ 
iiidustry in British Ipdia as reported by the Select Committee. 
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LrIr Lajpat Eai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhaminadan): Sir, I 
rise to support the amendment so ably moved the other day by my 
(Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, and I do so with the clearest conscience 
and the profoundest conviction that my action is actuated by thereat 
interests of my country. Sir, I do not propose to introduce any heat or 
passion into the discussion- The other day after the amendment of 
my Honourable friend M3r. Jamnadas Mehta, on the question of re*- 
submitting the Bill to the Select Committee had been voted down, we 
heard another speech from Sir Charles Innes, and, as usual, his speech 
was lucid, but it was at the same time frank also. He distinctly and 
frankly admitted the serious objection that wo have been raising to the 
princi})le of this Bill from this side of the House. His speech was an 
^reeable contrast to the spec^^li made by another Honourable Member 
in support of the Bill from these Benches- Mr. Jinnah introduced a 
great deal of heat and passion simply because ho thought that we were 
doing him some injustice in thinking that in the course he was taking, 
he was actuated by anythin*? but the best of motives. I may sny at 
once that I do not question the honesty of his motives at all. Ho is 
one of us, and he d6es what he considers to be in the best interests of 
India- He has every right to express his views as strongly as he can, 
and so liave we, and T do not think that there is any occasion lor any 
heat or passion being introduced into the discubsion ot this measure. 
Wo differ fundamentally as regards the principles of this Bill. He 
says the Bill does not introduce any Imperial Preference; so say the 
(Honourable Members from the Government Benches, the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill and the Government of India. We are 
prepared to take them at )heir word; their intentions and thlir motives 
may be the best, but at the same time we know that motives ana in¬ 
tentions do not take us very far off* Somi lines things take place 
which are cited later on as precedents. One step leads to another, and 
we are afraid that if wo recognize the principle of differential treat¬ 
ment as embodied in this Bill, it is bound eventually to lead to what we 
know' w'ill be Imperial Preference. It may not be Imperial Preference 
now, it is perhaps not Imperial Preference now, it is a discrimination be¬ 
tween oountrios of origin, but a discrimination of this nature is bound 
to lead to further discriminations. Where are we going to stop? I 
may say, Sir, boldly that the whole history of British activities in India 
and the whole history of British rule in India is strewn with the dead 
bodies of tie best of intentions and the best of motives. The British 
did not come into this coimtry to conquer it or to establish their giovem- 
ment here. One of their greatest historians has told us that the British 
Empire in India was built in a fit of abseni-mindediless. We are afraid 
of that absent-mindedness. To be absolutely frank, we do not know 
what this fit of absent-mindedness may involve us in, in the future, if 
we accept the principle of this Bill as it stands to-day and as it has em. 
erged from the Select Committee- We know that, the best of inten¬ 
tions notwithstanding, we in this country have been in the past led from 
one step to another to measures which have ruined our industries, which 
have placed us in a helpless position as regards our industrial and eco? 
nomic situation and which have practically made^ us absolutely depepd- 
ent upon other countries. Sir, where the relation between one coun¬ 
try and another is that of ruler and ruled, or of master and subordinate, 
there to make any dif^ntiation between politics and economics is only 
straining at a gnat. I repeat once more wat 1 said in my remarks A 
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the time when this Bill was introduced that there is really no funda¬ 
mental difference between economics and politics- The line of demar’ 
catio# is so thin that politics bear on economics and economics bear on 
politics. We are not prepared to make any distinction between poli¬ 
tics and economics, as both are inextricably interwoven. One goes 
with the other as is proved by the course of practical politics in the 
world. What are the British here for, if not f<» economic gain? What 
are the British in China for, if not for economic gain? What are they 
in other different parts of the world, if not for economic gain'^ Politics 
and economics are intertwined so stronjaly and so intimately that it is, 
1 submit, not safe to make any distinction between them. 

Mr. President: Will the Honotirable Member kindly come to the 
amendment ? 

Lala Lajpat Bai: I am coming to the amendment. My main ob¬ 
jection to the Bill is that it introduces a vicious principle- If the 
President overrules me on that point, I will stop all argument and sit 
down, because my outstanding objection to the Bill is one of principle. 

Mr. President: 1 should like Honourable Members to understand 
that the question of Imperial Preference was allowed to be discussed by 
the Chair in all its aspects on the motion to recommit the Bill to the 
Select Committee; and if repetition is to bo avoided, I would request 
Honourable Members to touch on that question m a general way but 
not to make long speeches. 

Lnla LaJt^At Bai: Well, Sir, I bow to the ruling of the Chair, but 
I consider that question to be wery vital- 

Mr. President: It may be. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: And that is my principal objection to the Bill as 
it has emerged from the Select Committee, but I shall in obedience to 
the Chair be as brief as possible- I must reply to the arguments that were 
advanced by Mr. Jinnah to the effect that it is not Imperial Preference, 
that the principle is only simply one of economic advantage or disad¬ 
vantage. I was going into that point. We have been told by Mr- 
Jinnah that it does not lead to Imperial Preference at all. Well, many 
persons competent to form and express on opinion pn the point have 
taken a*^^ contrary view. We have firstly the frank admission of Sir 
Charles Innes that the Bill is open to the objection of discriminating 
by countries of oripjin. We are discriminating in this Bill in favour of 
Great Britain, and if we discriminate in this ease in favour of Great 
Britain, what may we not be asked to do in future in determining our 
fiscal policy with regard to other ocanmodities tKhat are imported into 
this country from England? Are we going to’ '-establish this principle 
find go on adopting it in practice from one precedent to another, from 
ene step to another? This must eventually lead to what is called Im¬ 
perial Preference. The Tariff Board has brushed this question aside, 
ndt ’because it does not Iflad to Imperial Preference, but because in their 
opinion the discussion bf it leada to the consideration of political issues- 
They felt in their lieart of hearts that it was really leading to Imperial 
Preference but they said in effect that as it raised a political issue, they would 
not dlse^M $t. Thei^ we have seen Hie Ax^b-Indisn Press disousdng 
the tioixd^ from the same point of view. The Time9 of the oHier 
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♦day took us to task for not sharing the Empire sentiment and for not 
repaying the great benefit that Great Britain ^^ns conferring upon us 
as regards the tea and tobacco industries Sir, 1 will not take up your 
time in reading quotations from the Keport of tht‘ Fiscal Commission 
showing that Great Britain has done us no favour m the matter of our 
tea and tobacco industries liut what I am concerned wdth at the 
present moment is that although it is not Imperial Preference at the 
present time, it is, as was said by m\ Honourable friend Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru, “ the thin end of the wedge *’ The acceptance of the prin- 
'ciple of discrimination in favour of countries of origin is destined one 
day to lead to that, although it may not be the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment or the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill to introduce any 
principle of Imperial Preference at this stage. Sir, I desire to warn 
Honourable Memhors on this aide of the House, at least all the Indian 
Members in this House, that it is a very grave and serious matter—the 
introduction of this principle in the Bill and the recognition of it in the 
present form- At the present moment some of us might consider it 
economically beneficial though the vast majority of us on these Benches 
do not share that view We believe that even economically the prin¬ 
ciple is not sound and is not going to benefit us But even if it were, 

1 would go to the length of saying that the main reason why we should 
not vote in favour of this Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com¬ 
mittee, is that on tihe whole the effect of the introduction of this prin¬ 
ciple into the Bill wdll be so injurious and harmful io the interests of 
the country that the advantages which we might otherwise got from 
the introduction of this differential system would he overbalanced bv 
this great defect in the Bill itself and that we shall be establishing a 
principle which we do not know where it will lead us to. 

Comin^^ to other arguments about the amendment, it was remarked 
by m\ frit'iid Mr. Jinnah that by this principle they wanted to stop 
dumping, dumping of Continental steel into India The one great 
argument which he used as regards that part of the case was that the 
importation of Continental steel into British India has been doubled 
since the war. He compared the figures of the importation of Conti¬ 
nental steel into British India in pre-war days with w'hat they stand at 
now. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban) * Since 
1921. 

Lala Iia]pat Bai: Since 1921? Very well, Sir. I think he gave us 
the pre-war figures too. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Not dumping. 

• 

Lala La|pat Bai: Even taking the figures since 1921, I submit he 
has not proved that any dumping had taken place. On that point the 
pronouncements of the Fiscal Commission and the Tariff Board are both 
clear enough. They have given us the definition of what dumping is* 
Bumping is not established by the fact that the importation of foreign 
•commodities is doubled or has gone up to a very large figure. There 
must be anotheir feature in connection therewith which the Tariff Com¬ 
mission and the Tariff Board have laid down. In fact they distii;ictly 
say that they find fio case of dumping proved. If therfe*was any complaint 
by the Tata Steel Co.^ in this rest^iiect It was against British 
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this preferential and differential treatment. But really there is no questioiL 
of hatred or affection. It is absolutely a business proposition. Although, 
according to the opposite side our scheme is economiostUy unsound, we 
have not yet heard of any cogent criticism of the figures quoted by my friend 
Mr. Jomnadas Mehta. We are deciding this question for a period of seven 
years. During these seven years there will be no time to revise it except 
for purposes of increasing or decreasing the duty under certain contingen¬ 
cies. I think, therefore, we ought to consider well how this measure is going 
to affect not only the steel industry, not only those small industries based 
on the use of steel, but also how it is goipg to act as a precedent for other 
industries. If we establish this precedent we shall be asked to repeat the 
same procedure in the case of other imports. Let us look at the question 
from a })iire hubiuess-point of view’ apart from its political bearings. We 
shall be asked to discriminate in the case of other articles. Bound down 
by this precedent and having admitted this principle of discrimination in 
this case we shall find ourselves unable to refuse its extension to other 
similar eases. I warn the Honourable Members of this House that grave 
consequences are likely to follow the acceptance of this principle, and 
grave complications as w’cll. I will ask them to*w’eigh all the pros and 
eons of bi‘fnr(‘ they vde for the acceptance oi this (lovernment Bill. 
This Bill is going to affect hundreds and thousands of our people who will 
be thrown out of euiployment, who are at present living on the manufac¬ 
ture of articles made of steel. {An Honourable Member: “Where?’') All 
over India, in Bombay, Poona, the Punjab and other provinces—can name 
hundreds of places (An Honourable Member: “Where?”) I am telling you 
the places. If you w'ill not hoar me it is not my fault. You do not know 
the conditions under which the people live', because you live in palaces of 
glass. We poor people live and mix with people in huts and we know under 
what conditions \hc\ live. It does not affect >oii at all. You go on matters 
of policy, on matters of calculation, while we have to witness the misery of 
our people from da;v to day and hour to hour. We cannot accept your evi¬ 
dence against the evidence of our senses. We arc not here simply for the 
purpose of making speeches, making or reconciling statements of figures. 
Wc have to deal with facts. I repeat that w'e shall by accepting this principle 
be throwing out of employment thousands of poor Indians who live on the 
manufacture of small articles which they make from Continental steel, even 
in places w^here Continental steel comes into competition with Tata steel. 

submit that it is not a matter for laughter, it is not a matter of paper 
fif^res; it is a matter of facts and considering those facts we shall be com¬ 
mitting a grave blunder ,if we accept this Bill. We consider honestly that 
this is a very serious matter and that we should not commit ourselves to 
this principle, in spite of all the arguments advanced by the Government 
Benches and Mr. Jinnah. Mr. Jinnah believes in his heart of hearts that 
^8 is a bettor principle. Well let him believe, he is welcome to vote for 
it. But I want to make it clear that our conviction is a sound one and is 
based on a consideration of the interests of our ooimtry. The other side 
perhaps do not credit us with such motives. They think that we are actuat¬ 
ed by feelings of hate. That is a statement that is not true. We are not 
actuated by any motives of hatred. It is a pure business proposition, and' 
we are not prepared to accept any principle which might lead to further 
complication in the development of our industries and the development of' 
our fiscal position. Sir, on these considerations 1 beg to support the amend¬ 
ment moved by my friend, Mr. Shanmukham C^ietty. 
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One word more and I will sit down. We are prepared to 
the TarifE Board for the best of intentions, but the recommendati^s oi we 
Tariff Board are not the word of God. We have had four Tan? 
and, as my Honourable friend Mr. Moore pointed out, all four of 
made different recommendations at different times. They not m- 
fallible. We are in a position to form our own conclusions on the material 
collected by the Tariff Board. We on this side of the House also possess 
common seDS^» enough to enable us to study the figures given by the lanii 
Board and form our own conclusions thereupon. I do not think there are 
any steel experts in this House in any parly. We are common men pos¬ 
sessed of common sense, and on the luatorials placed before us are in a 
position to form our own judgment. What arc wc in this House for, if we 
cannot form our own judgments and depart from the conclusions of the 
Tariff Board if we tliink the latter are not sound? l)oes it lie in the mouth 
of the Government of India to point out to us that we should always accept 
the report of these special committees without hesitation? Have the Gov¬ 
ernment of India always followed the recommendations made to them by 
these special committees? Did the Government of India immediately 
accept, and give effect to the recommendations of the Decentralisation Cora- 
missioi’** Did lluy tn'ut the Fowh‘r ronunitt(‘<>‘s n'commeudntionH as regards- 
Currency and Beserve with the same consideration which they claim for 
the Tariff Board? They follow rccouinu'iidali(>ns wlien it suits tlu'iii and 
reject them when it does not suit them. How many times has the Secretary 
of State thrown these recommendations of tliese expert conunittees into 
the waste pajjer basket? Now that the reeominondations of the Tariff 
Board suit the^Government of India, it is said that it is not right for us to 
arrive at a different conclusion and reject those recommendations. We 
accept the fact that the steel industry needs protection, and that that pro¬ 
tection must be given for a sufficiently long > eriod to enable this industry 
to stand on its own legs; but we do not accept the method recommended 
for the purpose. The Tariff Board says that this system of weighted 
average is a sufficiently good method, sound in principle and Simple in admin¬ 
istration. They were also inclined to say that their recommendations did 
not involve the acceptance of the principle of Imperial Preference. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Fnzal Rahimtniln, however, eontradieted thi'm. tfo 
said that the Bill as originally drafted in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board was based on the principle of Imperial Preference 
but the changes introduced by the Select Committee have removed that 
feature. We do not agree with the latter statement. We find thus that the 
Tariff Board was not quite right in its conclusions on that point. I repeat 
that we cannot accept the conclusions of these Tariff Bn.irds as the word of 
God. We have got to judge them according to our own knowledge. We 
shall vote, according is we think best, in the interests of our coimtiy. 
I therefore support the amendment of my friend Mr. Chetty. 

*llr. M. A. Jinnahi: Sir, I endorse the last proposition of my friend 
Mr. Lajpat Bai. The Tariff Board is not the last word on the subject. I 
do not think I ever said that, or that anybody else would have the temerity 
to suggest that it is the last word on the subject. Certainly not. All.that 
one would say is this. Here is an expert body thai. took eight months and 
made this recommendation. It is entitled to a great deal of weight at the 
hands of this House; but that is neither here nor there. (An Honourable 
Metnbent: “Yon do not say it is a questiem of fact".) I do not say it Is 
a question of fact. T said that if this House thinks that t*he scheme Which 

^ ^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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the Tariff Board has reconmiended is so fundamentally wrong, so radically 
bad, you are entitled to reject it. We have passed that stage, so I do 
not want to enter into that discussion. 

The next point which my friend Mr. Lajpat Bai made was that 
thousands of people will be thrown out of work; that small traders, artizans, 
who are making safes, nuts and bolts, will suffer considerably. Sir, my 
g p Honourable friend said that we were receiving representations 
from all parts of India. Well, Sir, he is not the only one who 
has be^i^ pestered with those represeniations. But from whom do these 
representations come? They come from the iron merchants, the Karachi 
Association of Iron Merchants, the Bombay Association of Iron Merchants, 
the Calcutta Association of Iron Merchants. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
May I contradict the Honourable gentleman. I read the otlier day a tele¬ 
gram from 16 users of Continental steel. Mr. Jinnah was present and 
ought to have known that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I was not dealing with my friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am dealing with you. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And I Khali deal with you later on. I am now deal¬ 
ing with Lala Lajpat Bai. He said representations have been pouring in 
from all parts of India, not the represeiiAations that have poured in to Mr. 
Jamnadas ^lehta. That was what I was replying to. All of them are 
from iron merchants .... 

Lala Lajpat Bai: No, Sir. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Will Lala Lajpat Bai show me a telegram which has 
come from any one else? 

Lila Lajpat Bai: Mr. Kirloskar liimself has come here. Two repre¬ 
sentations from two finns have been received; one representative has come 

here. One makes hurricane lanterns and the other makes nuts and bolts. 

« 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Anyhow it comes to this that he has come hero in 
person and has not made any representation by telegram. Now, Sir, with 
regard to Mr. Kirloskar I am fully alive to his point of view. He has also 
seen me and I was very pleased to see him. 

Mr. President: I would like the Bhmourable Member to ignore all inter¬ 
ruptions. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, then we are told we have to think of the 
interests of these artizans, such as nut and bolt makers and trunk makers. 
I may at once sav on the floor of this House that I am as anxious as any 
Honourable Member to support their interests. But, Sir, what are the 
facts? The facts are these that Mr. Kirloskar made an application and 
vou will And it in the list of apnlioations made to the Tariff Board, and 
he was asked to come before the Tariff Board and give evidence and He did 
not oomej* He was an applicant, and yet he did not go there. Why? 
Because I suppose he thought it was too far away to go to Celoutta. But 
there it is. I am entirelv in agreement that we must look to ^eir interests 
also. And how can we do it? We can onlv do it in the way recommended 
by the Plsoal Commission, and you will find that in paragraph 98 of the 
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Fiscal Commission’s Report. They actually deal with this question of con- 
/fliot that may arise between different industries in the country when you 
are seeking to protect one. A very pertinent case was that of wood-pulp 
for paper manufacture in India, and you will find what paragraph 98 clearly 
states should be done under the eircuiiistances. And that I submit is the 
only possible way of dealing with the matter. It-says this: 

“ It is possible that the protection ot* some industry may affect injuriously the 
interests of other industries. We received evidence at Calcutta for instance which 
.Mpeared to place three interdependent industries in a relation of some antagonism. 
The manufacture of wood puln from bamboo is just being sta.rted in India. 
The manufacturers are apprehensive of (he competition of imported wood- 
pulp and asked for the imposition of a protective duty on wood-pulp. The 
Indian paper manufacturers, however, who use imported wood-pulp and for 
whoso benefit it is at present admitted free of duty, naturally object to a proposal 
which would raise the ^ost of their raw material, and therefore put them in a less 
favourable position to compete with imported paper. If it is suggested that this 
difficulty might be ovoroome by giving special compensatory protection to paper, a 
third interest claims to be heard, and Indian printers and publishers complain that' 
it the cost of paper is raised they will bo handicapped in competition with imported 
books which are admitted free. In all such cases the most essential requirement is 
that the utmost }mblicity should be given to the inquiry of the Tariff Board, so that 
all interests coiioerned may have full opportunity of representing their point of 
"view.” 

Now, Sir, tlio Tariff Board is already assisting in this inquiry as was point¬ 
ed out by the Honourable Menib(‘r in charge in answer to a question put 
to-day. The Tariff Board stctually say in paragraph 5 of their Report that 
the evidence received in regard to locomotives is not yet complete, while 
the applications in regard to nuts and bolts can most conveniently be con¬ 
sidered at the same tinu* as the application for the grant of protection to 
th(' manufacturers of steel wire. Mr. Jayakar was particularly anxious that 
those traders sliould bo proteeted and I agrci* with him. But at the same 
time, in order to protect them, I cannot agree with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jayakar that you can have tariff walls in one port, with one tariff and 
in another port with another tariff. That will be impossible. 

An Honourable Member: Nobody suggested that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jayakar said : “ Why do you want to ponaliso 
these men who make trunks and nuts and bolts in places like Rangoon, 
Karachi and Madras where Tata steel does not find its way?” You cannot 
differentiate your tariffs. 

An Honourable Member: Who suggestid you can? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then there is no meaning in this. You cannot 
possibly redress this by any other method except the method suggested by 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Then, Sir, my friend Mr. Lajpat Rai says ho supports this amendment 
-and he says, if it is carried, the objection is that it will not give any relief 
to the consumer, as the profits or the difference will go into the pockets of 
the middlemen. That is a fact, Sir, and here my friend Mr. Chetty asked 
me for figures. I did not give the figures in detail. I said, if you accept 
tihe amendment of Mr. Chetty, I venture to say that the consumei* will have 
to pay 48 lakhs of nipees a year extra, because by his amendment Tata 
eleel will be Rs. 129 end Continental steel will be Bs. 111. We want to 
aeoure the fair selling price of Bs. 120 to Talas. And I say that the Conti¬ 
nental steel price and the Tate steel price will go up to^ somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of British steeh which is Bs. 129. The difference will go into 
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the pockets of the middlemen and Tatas will get excessive protection, and I 
give you the figures. The difference is Bs. 6. 

' Bala LaJpatBai: We had these figures yesterday. 

Mr. K. A. Jinnah:. No you did not, perhaps you will hear me. 
The total of the four classes of steel is 470,000, and you find that 
structurals are 140,000. Multiply that by 6 and you get 8«4 lakhs. Bars 
are 126,000. Multiply that by 9-7-that is the difference—^you get 11*3 lalths 
Plates and sheets 92,000 multiplied by 13 gives 12 lakhs. Then Tata’s 
must also get <hc best price they can. Whoever heard of a merchant who 
would not got the best price he could in the bazar? If British steel is going 
to be sold at 129, you mean to say Tatas are going to sell their steel for 
Bs. 120? Certainly not. They will raise the prices. They may take Es. 2 
loss but there again there is that difference and Tata’s production will give 
Tata’s 15 lakhs extra or 48 lakhs if you total it up. To this you must add 
the burden io the consumer of fabricated steel and in the course of 7 years 
I venture to say you will put a burden on tlic consumer io the extent of 4 
crores of rupees. That is the net result And for whose benefit? For 
India’s benefit or for the benefit of the middleman? Why, for the benefit 
of the middleman. I gave you figures, the Honourable Sir Charles fnnes 
gave you figures, and I say that these associations are a ring, a combination 
Trade practices in these ports are such that your middleman, the poor 
middleman, does not got a chance. Mr Kirloskar has already 
suffered bocAuse of his combination; and the ordinary man, the man who 
makes a trunk or who makes a nut or who makes a bolt, pays through his 
nose by paying a price to the combination which is very near the neigh¬ 
bourhood of British steel prices. The only protection you can give to these 
men is to see that the Tariff Board makes an early report; and I hope. Sir, 
tile Government will not lose time and wall sec that these small traders and 
artizans get the requisite prot(*otion owing to the conflict that anses. Sir, 
with these remarks I must oppose this amendment 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: T move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Ghimshyam Bae Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Ndn- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I do not wish to detain this House for any great 
length of time Since T came to know the verdict of the House the other 
day about the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta I have heard more 
speeches from those who advocate and support the Government’s Bill. Sir, 
I have tried mv best to learn something more and tried my best to look at 
it from their point of view and to fdrf as if I was in the wrong and the other 
side was in the right, but I confess, Sir, that T have not learnt anything 
new. I found the same arguments being repeated again and again. Sir, 
the greatest argument which has been put forward against Mr. Ohetty’s 
proposal is that under Mr. Chetty’s proposal the consumer will have to pay a 
higher price It sounds rather novel. Sir, to suggest that under a lighter 
ttiriff the consumer will have to pay a higher price; but, as has been explain¬ 
ed mv Honourable friends Mr. Jinnah end Sir Charles Innes the sugges- 
tlou ilB tl\at in the absence of any competition from Tatas in Karachi, 
Bombay jmd such other places the importer of Continental steel will pocket 
the margin between the prices of British and Continental steel. This is 
their ariniment. Sir, in support of thiij argument mv Honodrable friend 
Sir Charioa tpnea was kind enpugh to place before the House the quotatienr 
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for the first three months of 1926.* 1 regret very much, Sir, that he only 
put before the House the quotations for tlie first three months of 1926. 
This matter has been given so much importance that it was unfair to the 
House that he should not have put all the quotations from January to 
December, 1920, before it in order that the House might come to a proper 
conclusion. Sir, in order that the House may know all the quotations I 
propose to do so now. 


My Honourable friend Sir Charles Junes put before the House the quota¬ 
tions for the first three months, January, February, and March, and tried 
to prove that importert of C/ontineutul steel were pocketing all the margin. 
Sir, froi# April to Deec'uiber the priees ot Continental beams varied between 
something like lis. 125 and Ks. 120. Similarly, Continental angles varied 
during April—December irom sonietliing like Its. 130 to Hs. 120; Continen¬ 
tal bars between Its. 1B5 and Rs. 130; plates between Rs. 140 and Rs. 125; 
and black slu>cts between Its. 152 and Us. 140. 1 think, Sir, it would be 

fair if we took the average ol tlie twelve mrmllis; and wliat do we find? Wo 
find that the av('rage of tlu* 12 months for Continental beams was 
ll \. 122/8, tor angles Us. J27,8, for bars Us 135/12, for plates Us. 137 and 
for blaek slu'ets Us. 147. Now, Sir, the prict* of imported (Continental steel 
without duty is. aecording to the Tariff Board's Uoport, structurnl sections 
Us. 8(i, Ijurs Us. 00, plates Us. 02 and black sheets Us 122. To these prices 
we have to add the existing duties as well as the import-c'r’s commission. 
We cannot forget tiiat ufttT all the importer does not do business on a 
])bi]anthmj)ic basis. Ho has to charge bis commission also Therefore, in 
taking tlu* fair selling ]iricc‘ of Continental stetd, w’c ought to take into 
consideration th(* existing duties as well as tlie importor'’8 commission. And 
what do we arrive aC* Let us, Sir, take first of all the case of the black 
sheets. The price of black sheets without duty Rs. 122 phie Rs. 30 duty, 
and if w’c put Us. 5 per ton as tin* middleman's commission we find that 
the fair selling price ought to he Its. 157, w hile the average of the 12 months 
in Bombay w'as Us. 147—Us. 10 lower than the price wdiich ought to be 
called fair. 

Mr. H. A. Jlnnah: Doing business at a loss? 

Mr. ahanshyam Baa Birla: I am quoting the figures. If rny figures 
are incorrect Mr. Jinnah could point it out, and I am quite prepared to 
correct them. It is no use asking mo whether they were losing or gain¬ 
ing. I iim putting these figures before him and he can come to any 
conclusion he likes. I repeat, Sir, that the cost of importc'd steel amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 167 including the importer s commission, while the average 
price of the 12 months according to the Government's report and accowl- 
ing to the Steel Merchants’ Associations’ repoirt was only Rs, 147. 
Could we call it profiteering. Sir? But we ought to take the other 
qualities also. Let us take beams and angles. According to the same 
calculation the fair selling price of Continental steel, after taking Bs. 5 
a ton for the importer’s commission, we find ought to be Rs. 121 fc>r 
beaans and angles, whereas the average price ruling in Borabav waf 
Rs. 122/8 and Rs. 127/8, respectively. Mr. Jinnah might say that ip 
angles there wah profiteering, hut, Sir, the import of angles in ports other 
than Calcutta amounted only to 22,(X)0 tons and if he mbafis to say that 
the importers were profiteering at the rate of Bs. 5 a .ton* on 22^0()0 . 
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1 admit that he is correct. This at the utmost meant that the importer 
pc cketed about a lakh of rupees—^that is stll that he can say. Then to come 
to bars—^the import of bars amounted to 125,000 tons. We find on the 
basis of the same calculation that the fair price of bars ought to have 
been Rs. 136, while the average price of the twelve months of 1926 was 
Rs. 135-12-0. Similarly, plates ruled at Rs. 137 per ton, while the fair cost 
of Continental plates was Rs. 127 per ton. But the total import of Conti¬ 
nental plates is 28,000 tons and part of it is imported into Calcutta when 
ithere has been keen competition between Tatas and foreign imports. 
We can see from these figures that there was no profiteering ^ the sort 
vdescribed by my Honourable friends Sir Charles Innes and Mr. Jinnah. 
'These are the figures before the House and I hope that when they take 
into consideration all the facts they will come to the conclusion that there 
was no profiteering of the kind stated by my Honourable friends on the 
opposite Benches. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Jinnah asked: “ Why did not Mr. Kirloskar come and 
put in a representation before the Tariff Board?” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Give evidence. 

Mr, Ghanshyam Baa Birla: Give ’ evidence. Similarly, he suggested 
'that all the representations which the Honourable Members were getting 
were from the various iron merchants’ associations. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I did not say ail. I was dealing with Lala Lajpat 
Bai’s representations. 

Mr, Ghanshyam Baa Birla: He stated that almost all the representa' 
'tions which were pouring in were from the iron merchants’ associations 
'Ol various parts of the country. I put him one question. It has been 
admitted by my Honourable friend that there was no profiteering in 
Calcutta on account of competition between Tata’s steel and imported 
steel. If that was so, may I inquire why the Calcutta Iron Merchants’ 
Association also made a representation to all the Members of the Assem¬ 
bly stating that they did not approve of the preferential tswiff? Sir, the 
<evidence of Mr. Anandji Haridas was given so much importance the other 
.day. May 1 put befcMre the House a telegram which I received from 
ihe Iron Merchants’ Association of which Mr. Anandji Haridas is but 
•the President. The telegram says: 

" Request you opposing preferential tariff and supporting uniform duty on all 
import^ steel. Interest of trade and consumer demands it.'* 

That is the considered opinion of the Iron Merchants’ Association of 
t?alcutta of which Mr. Anandji Haridas is the President. And I take it 
ijhat in Calcutta, according to my Honourable friends, Mr. Jinnah and 
'Sir Charles Innes, the trader was not engaged in any sort of profiteering, 
tifid still the gentlemen frcmi that part the country do not approve of 
this priiferential tarfff. Then we have got the case of Mr. Kirloskar who 
Is prbduoing bolts nuts. He has come running all the way from 

Bombay and be has represented to ibe various Members of the House 
that if jKeelerential duties come into effect he will have to close his factory. 
^There are many other Indians similarly placed as Mr. Kirloskar. One is 
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Mr. Agole. He is at present manufacturing about 1,000 lanterns every 
day, that means about 30,tXX) a month. And what is his position? It 
he has to pay a higher price for Continental steel* on account of higher im¬ 
port duty, he will have to shut his factory in a few days. That is the 
Fori of report which we are getting from all parts of the country. 

It has been said that imder a ‘system of preferential tariff the con¬ 
sumer of standard steel will have to pay a lower price, wliile under Mr. 
(Mietty’s scheme he will have to pay a higher price. I admit it, but who' 
are the buyers of standard steel? It is either big factories or corporations, 
or Kailways and so on, and I am sure they can afford to pay a littlo higher 
price. (Laughter.) (Mr. M. A. Jinmh: “Whose money?") But what 
about the poor consumer? Whot about the poor men who use Continen¬ 
tal steel every day? I think it is better to protect the poor consumer 
and the poor industries rather than put some moro money into the coffers 
of the Government or corporations and such othtr rich bodies. With 
these remarks, Sir, I beg to support Mr. Chetty’s amendment which in 
my opinion is in the best interests of ihe country. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Mubammadan): For three days we 
have been discussing the Steel Protection Bill and 1 find that the House 
s unanimous on one point, and that is. that nobody wants Imperial Pre¬ 
ference. We on this side say that the Bill introduces Imperial Preference. 
The Government lieriches and those who voted with them say that no 
imperial Preference is meant. There is a unanimity of opinion that Im¬ 
perial Preference is not wanted, although we doubt the protest that the 
Government Benclies are making that no Imperial Preference is meant 
in the Bill. I will just commend one passage which I noticed in the 
editorial of the Statesman of yesterday ^17th " <3bruary 1927’! for the 
edification of the Treasury Benches, both Indian and European, including 
the Honourable the Commerce Member: 

“ Never since the Tariff Board issued its report have we been able to understand 
what purpose there can be in denying that the duties embody a preference. To^ 
protest that there is no intention to give a preference cannot alter the fact that a 
preference is given, nor does it change the nature of that preference to label it dis¬ 
crimination.” 

1 will say to those who protest on the other side—I will use that signi¬ 
ficant though slightly inelegant phrase, “My lady, you protest too much." 
Sir, whenever any Indian Member on the Government side speaks I al¬ 
ways listen most attentively. Especially, there are three Indian Mem¬ 
bers on the Treasury Benches who ought to know the mind of the nation; 
the sentiment of the nation. I'hese three representatives of the Indian 
nation are there, inside the Government of India to reflect the sentiment 
and the feeling of the Indi^ people inside that Government. If they 
do not reflect our feelings, the onus is on them. ' When Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra spoke the other day I listened to him most attentively, but 
what I did feel was that he did not convince me that no preference was • 
meant by the other side in the. Government Bill. He poohpoohed the 
idea of sentiment. I do not want to quote an Indian authority but I will 
quote the authority of Mr. C. A. Innes—he was then Mr. and not Sir 
C'haties—when he moved the Resolution regarding the appointment of 
this Tariff Board m 1928. What did he say about 'sentiment^then? My 
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Honourable Iriend^ litr. C.«A. Innes—^be was then a dexnoorait of demo¬ 
crats—said: 

** The first point I have to make is this. I do not suppose that there is any country 
in the world where this question of free trade or protection has been decided on purely 
economic grounds.'* 

And to-day economic considerations and economic interests are thrown 
in our faces on the door of this House. Then he goes on: 

** Some of you may have read Mr. Percy Ashley'-s book " Modern Tariff History 
Id that book he points out that even Lists' great work in which he developed the 
theory of infant industries and argued the need for protection to enable a country 
to pass from a purely agrioultural state <to a mixed agricultural and industrial state 
owed the widespread approval it received in Germany lees to its economic argument 
than to the great political appeal it made to the necessity of maintaining, completing 
and strengthening German nationality. TAere is the same sentimtnt at work m India.** 

These are not my words, but the words of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
innes, now Sir Charles Innes. said: 

** On the one hand, India aspires to Dominion status, that is to say, she aspires 
to political mdependence within the Empire. On the other hand she aspires to economic 
inaependence.*^ 

These are the words of my Honourable friend Mr. C. A. Innes as he 
then was^ the great democrat as he then was, but also no more a demo¬ 
crat! I commend those words to the attention of my Honourable friend 
Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra. I wish also to add a word of praise to my 
Honourable friends Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. Gavin Jones of this side 
of the House. They do not want preference, non-official British 

representatives in India desire not Imperial Preference or preference to 
the United Kingdom. Sir, I appreciate very much such a fair and broad 
enunciation of policy from iny European friends. I want you to remain 
as friends of India. If such sentiments are often expressed by them and 
their group on the floor of the House and outside, then it would conduce 
better to the cementing of friendship of the two nations. Let the Gov¬ 
ernment Benches do whatever they can under the dictates of Whitehall 
and bear the blame and obloquy of non-officiaJ India. You are and will 
be our brother citizens in India for a number of years. You love liberty 
and have been lovers of liberty in your country. Why should you alienate 
our sympathies by adopting undemocratic policies then? Whether you 
live in England or India, you love liberty, and be lovers of liberty and 
freedom always. 

1 am very suspicious of this preferential Bill that has been introduced. 
I will read a passage from the Times Trade Supplement, dated December 
12tb, 1926, regarding a Bill introduced by the Australian Government t^ 
^ve preference to the United Kingdom: 

** A Pill IB passing jtluoagh the Legislative Assemhly of New South Walee requiring 
municnpal and shire Coimcils to give * effective and substantial preference * to goods 
uanqlactQred or prodiced in the Cominonweuth and failing them to Britiah gQod% 
Auawian goods mtist ha given at least 10 per oent. preferenqs over foreign goods. 
The raw of preference will vary aooordmg to KIm omdoins dnty paid on the imporM 
artieto. Tna mtmhers of a connoil whiim disregard the provision of the measure. 
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should it become law, will be liable to aurcharge under the provisions of the Iiooal 
Oovernment Act. 

The Minister *of Local Government, Mr. X J. FitzgeraW, m introducing the measure, 
said th«t giving preference to Australian goods meant giving preference to Australian 
workmen. There ought to be no need for a measure of the kind but unfortunately 
various councils had written claiming the right to buy goods of any nationality at 
any prices. The Government considered the definite preferences specified in the Bill 
to be fair and reasonable.**^ 

I mention this for this reason. A Conservative Government are sit¬ 
ting in Whitehall. The Baldwin Government want to introduce Imperial 
Preference all over the Empire. There is a definite policy of direction 
from the British Government and so we find Bills giving preference are 
on the anvil in the Dominions and in India. 

My friend Sir Charles Innes in his speech the other day praised the 
Tariff Board to the seventh heaven. I will just read one description of 
it from the Statef^man of yesterday: 

“ The reverence of Ministers like Sir Charles Innes for the Tariff Board is one 
of the things that it is difficult to understand. To him the pronouncements of that 
body are as the commandments that descended from Sinai. The commandments were 
written on stone and bad a degree of permanence. They were not replaced on the 
morrow by a new set of injunctions.** 

My friend Mr- Arthur Moore, who is also connected with the States¬ 
man^ expressed the same opinion on the floor of this House. Sir, the 
Statesman once bore the name of “Friend of India*’ and it is acting as a 
leal friend of India in giving expression to these friendly thoughts for 
India. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, whicli was occupied 
by the llev. Dr. E. M. Macphail.) 

Mr. Ginwala, who was one of the Members of the first Assembly and 
who was one of t^he doubting Thomases of Assembly, questioned the 
right of a political body like this Assembly to control the work of the 
Tariff Board. 1 will just quote one passage from Mr. Ginwala's speecii 
in that conneciion and Honourable Members of this House will get some 
inkling how our toddling infant legislators in lhat first Assembly were 
working to the spirit of this democratic sentiment: 

If this Board is to bo constituted it should be a .statutory body, constituted by 
an Act of this Legislature and that its duties as far as possible should be defined. I 
object to treating the Board merely as an advisory body. For in the end, it may 
come to this, that it may advise as much as it likes the protection or otherwise of a 
particular industry, but if ita advice is to be .submitted to the opinion of the whole 
House, 1 venture to submit, without meaning any "offence to this House, that that 
advice will more often than not be examined on its own merits. There are always 
political forces at play under whose influence the advice is bound to come.” 

Let US now hear the more democratic sentiment of my friend Sir Charles 
Innes in his younger days. He said: 

” Mr. Ginwala also stated that- he was a democrat. I must confess that, when I 
heard his views about the Tariff Board I felt very much inclined to doubt that state¬ 
ment. He apparently contemplates a Tariff Board with statutory nowers ovsr and 
above the Indian Legislature, a Tariff Board which is empowered to fix rates, a Tariff 
Board which is beyond criticism by this Assembly. Well, Sir, that mav be a verv 
efficient Board but it is not democracy, nor. Sir, is it the sort of Board that I should 
agree to appoint.** ^ 

Well, I wish my friend had maintained the same attitude and had not 
glorified that Tariff Board as something above this Legislature and above 
the Government. And I know this much, I fim sure that my friend Mr. 
C. A. Innes did not then want the Tariff Boaird to be ^ sort of glbriflled 
Oommeroial Intelligence Depaitment as it was in the tTiirted States. Sir, 
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I spoke on the first day this Bill was referred to Select Committee and 
ij;aid that I am opposed to preference in any shape or form. To-day, I 
Imow, the Treasvuw Beneiies are happy that the number of heads is irt 
their favour and tney can car^ it; but the moral victory is on this side 
of the House and our moral victory is supported to-day by the European 
group in this House. So, by a Government victory I do not think the 
Treasury Benches do feel very happy, because they know they have not 
the support of the Indian Nation; they are carrying it with a show of the* 
mailed fist, if 1 may say so. 

Sir, I do not want to go much into the question of prices, whether the 
consumer or the tax-payer or who is to pay. The policy of this House is 
that adequate protection should be given to the steel industry, and so long as 
the steel industry is protected it does not matter who pays. To-day the 
consumer is paying very heavy duties, and whether this Government Bill 
or the Birl^-Chetty Bill is passed, that will reduce the rates of duty on 
steel which will be sold cheaper. So it does not matter if the consumer 
will pay a little more, but I would much rather prefer a Bill by which no 
preference ab all is given to the United Kingdom. I would rather as a 
consumer pay tv little more both for Continental and British steel to avoid 
that flavour of preference. But, Sir, I do not agree with the expert opinion 
of that body of experts, the Tariff Board, that they have given adequate 
protection to the steel industry. The steel industry in their representation 
demanded protection compared to which the' Government scheme of pro¬ 
tection is very inadequate. And although Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amend¬ 
ment for recommittal to Select Committee with a view to introducing a 
policy of bounties has been thrown out, yet I maintain that the steel in- 
dua^ry will not prosper and will not bo able to compete with British or 
Continental steel unless they are given a certain amount of bounty. Well, 
that is not the point we are discussing at present, so I will not talk on that. 
I want the steel industry to be given bounties, though I am not entirely 
satisfied with the methods and procedure of the Steel Company. This Steel 
Company, the Tariff Board itself says, has got obsolete plant: it has got a 
top-heavy management: it is not properly indianized though there is a 
certain percentage of Indianization: it can reduce the works costs by 
Indianization and by reducing the number of labourers and workmen as 
has been recommended by the Tariff Board. I may tread on Mr. Joshi’s 
corns thereby . . . 

The Honourable 8ir Ob^es Innes: On a point of order, Sir. I should 
like to know whether this is really relevant to the amendment before the 
House? 

Mr. Ohairman (The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail): I do not think so. 

Hr. B. Das: Very good. Sir, I bow to your ruling. But I think that 
adequate protection is not given under this Bill and that it would give 
Tata's real protection if the system supported by the so-called minority 
Mport of the Select Committee was adopted. I know the Government 
* the because the^ have an absolute number of votes on 

tll^ 4^e; but we are here to vcAce the national sentiment and the nation’s 
feeling ^and we will not be any party to any system of preference. 

(Several iHonourable Members moved that the question be put). 

Mr. ffitalrman: The question is that the question be now pul). 

(At this stage the Chair was vacated by the Bev. Dr. E. M. Mecphail 
and was resumed by Mr. Presidient.) 
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The Assembly divided: 

ArES-67. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bidiadar Mian. 

Abdul M fttin C$haudhury, MaulTi. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prinoe 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ah.nad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada S^id. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 

Clow, Mr. A. O. 

Ooatman, Mr. J 
'Cooke, Ml. H G. 

Crawford Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M 
Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

(Jhulnni Kudir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Ghnznavi, Mr. A. H. 
rjidney, T^ioiit.-Colonel H. A. J. 

Graham, Mr L. 

Greenfield. Mr. H. C. 

HTaigh, Mr. P, B. 

Hezlelt. Mr. J. 

Howell. Mr. E. B. * 

Hydor, Dr. L. K. 

Tnnes. Tlio II(»nourablc Sii Cliarlcvs. 

Tsmail Khan. Mi. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 


Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsny, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad^ Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Na.sir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy. Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

RuflmaswaTny, Mr, M. 

Rus.'^oon. Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 
Suhrawardy, Dr, A. 

Sykes, Mr. R F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Will.son. Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


NOEK--50. 


Abdul Lai if Salieb Farookhi, Mr. 
Aohorya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. 0. Duraiswamy. 
Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V, 

Bhargavn, Pnndit Thaknr Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Daa. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Rhanraukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr, Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

GuTab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhni Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahngiri Venkata. 
Karlar SingH. Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai. Mr. Rnfi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lajpat Rai. Lai a. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Sahob Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayvid, 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy. Mr. K. C. 

Pnndya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananiaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari LaJ. Lala. 

Rangft Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. ?larvotham. 

Bhabendra Chandra. 

Harbilas 

Shafeo, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Singh, M-r. Gaya Prasad, 
fi-ngh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 
mho Kumar Ganganand. 
tok Kvi, TT. 

Tnsuf Imam, Mr. 


The motion war ndoptrd. 
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Hr- President: The question is: 

“ That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

* 2. (1) For sub-section (^) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1824, the follow- 
Amendmont ofwotlon?, Act Vlllof 1894, ing sub-section shall be substituted, namely; 

(4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as he 
thinks necessary, that articles of any class chargeable under Part VII 
of the StMJond Schedule with both a basic and an additional duty are being 
imported into British India from any place outside India at such a price 
as is likely to render ineffectiYe or excessive the protection intended to 
be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured in India, he 
may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase or reduce the 
additional duty to such extent as he considers necessary. 

(2) In the Second Schedule to the same Act there shall be made the amendments 

specified in the Schedule to this Act. . 

(3) The amendments made by this .section other than those made in Parts I and II 
of the Hecond Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, shall have effect only up to the 
31.st day of March, 1934 ’ 

Th(' Assombly divided: 


AYES-^9. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mt. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Tliakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghaushyani Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chclty, Mr. E. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Ilaji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Eangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiab, Mr, Varahogiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Bafi Ahmad. 


Kunzru, Pandit llirday Nath. 

ijajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 

Mehta, Mr. Jainnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad, 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Muklifar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidn, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Noogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. BHabendra Chandra. 
Sarda, Eai Sahib M. Harbilaa. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Bam Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yuanf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khati Bahadur Miaii. 
Abdul Matin Cbuudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab bir balubzada. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadui 
Ifaji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akrum lluhsaiii Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
Alhson, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar*ul-A 2 im, Mr. 

Ashrafuddiii Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Snyid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravauiudhn. 
Ayyangar, Kao Bahadur Narasimlja 
Qopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blacketl, Tho IPjiiourablo Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr J 
Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 
navin-Joiie«;, Mr T, 

Ohul'ini K.idir Khan Dakhnn, Mr, 
W. M. P. 

Ghnznavi, Mr A. K. 

Oidney, Lipul.-Colonel H. A .7 
Graham, Mr. L 
Greenfiold, Mr. TT. C. 

Fa-.di T\rr P B. 

TTezlelf, Mr. J. 

TTowf'll. Mr K B 
Kvler. Dr. T.. K. 

Tunes The TTonournble Sir Cliarles. 
Tsr'n-1 Kl-u, M’ 

Tho motion wns negatived. 


Jiiiuah, Ml. M. A. 

Joshi, Ml. N. M, 

Jowahir Siiigh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sard,!!-. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Kisaldar Major 
and Jioiiurar^ Captain. 

Koane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. VV. S. 

Lmdsaiy, Sir Dairy. 

Ai.icphail, Tho Ke.v. Dr. E. M. 

Mi^ra. iho Honourublo Sir Bhupondra 
Nath 

Mohammad Tsniail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Muddiman, Tho Honourable S r 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Nrsir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Natiqne, Maulvi A. H 
Pavldison, Sir George, 

Persons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Ilah.mtiilla, Mr. Faznl Ibrahim 
K.-jah. llao Bahadur M. C 
Kao. jMr. (t. Sarvf'thnm 
K<.y. Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Sir Ganon. 

RuthnaswaTn;s, Mi. JVI. " 

Sa soon. Sir Vietor. . 

Singh. R.ii Bahadur S. N 
Suhraw.irdy, Dr. A. 

S ’las. Mr.* K F. 

T» nUin<.on. Mr H 
Wilho Sir Wi’Her. 

Voiing. Mr G. M. 


MOTION FOR ADJOT^DNMFNT. 

Strike at Kbaragpur on the Bengal Nagpur Bailway. 

(Tt being Four of tho Clock, Mr. PrcRident cnllcd on Mr. Varahagiri 
Venkata Jogitih to move his motion for adjournment). 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjnm ci/m VizagapatamNon- 
^ ]\riiharamadan Bural); Sir, tho motion that I propose to movt^ 

“ That this A.s.sembly do ndj*ourr to discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance.’* • 

The object of this motion is to discuss and call the attention of this 
House firstly to the conduct of the Kail way Administrai^ion in disregarding 
the repeated representations of the subordinate railway employees of tWe 
Bengal Nagpur Railway on certain most important grievances, the neglect 
of which occasioned the present strike to the great inconvenience of tho 
public; secondly to the conduct of tho Government in calling out the 
Auxiliary Railway Force to shoot and bayonet indiscriminaiety, not only 
the workmen but also others assembled, without the least warning or 

E 2 
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[Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah.] 

threat that shooting would take place without persuading the crowd to^dis¬ 
perse and without having recourse to the use of blank shots in the first 
instance; and thirdly to the conduct of the telegraphic authorities in re¬ 
fusing the despatch of telegrams that were sent from the Indian Labour 
Union, Kharagpur, to a large number of the Members of this House. 

Sir, Honourable Members of this House are aware that there was for 
some time a good deal of unrest among the subordinate employees of the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway. Eepresentations on the subject were made not 
only to the railway authorities but also to the Government by questions 
put on the floor of this House with regard to these grievances. You 
may remember a Resolution was moved on the 5th of February 1926 in this 
House recommending an enquiry into the grievances of the subordinate 
railway einployces, generally, by ^he Central Advisory Committee on 
Railways and the Resolution was adopted by the House with only one dis¬ 
sentient voice, that of Sir Charles Innes, the Honourable Member for 
Commerce and Railways. In spite of this motion being adopted by almost 
the w^hole House, no effect was given to i.^ On the other hand the Gov¬ 
ernment stated, in answer to interpellations, that not even a departmental 
enquiry would be ordered, but that the -Railwa Adminis-trations concerned 
would reinedv the genuine grievances, if any existed. 

In this state of circumstances credit is due to Mr Greenham, the Agent 
of the ^iengal Nagpur Hailwav, for having received a deputation from the 
representatives of the Union and given it a patient and S'rnpathetic hear¬ 
ing The chi(‘f grievances placed befor * him were' fourfold* 

One was the insecurity of service due to summary dismissals withouifc 
an> ])roper enquirv The second was insufTu'iencv of wag(‘S or pay. The 
third was ill-treatment of subordinate employees bv subordinate officers, 
'^i’lie fourth and last was general grievances. 

The first lu'ad of grievances referred to dismissals of workmen from 
the Kharagpur workshop and of the chowkidars attached to the Station Com¬ 
mittee at Kharagpur. The Agent instructed the Acting Chief Mechanical 
Engin(‘or, Mr Bluett, who was present at the deputation, that he should 
enquire into the cases of workshop dismissals in the presence of the exe- 
<*utive of the Union and as for the dismissal of chowkidars the Agent 
wanted that their cases should be discussed by the members of the Station 
Committee which consisted of some of the executive members of the Union 
and be disposed of by the C/ommittee As for the latter suggestion of the 
Agent, w*hen the matter was placed before the Station Committee for dis- 
euBsion it was unceremoniously disallowed by the Acting Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, Mr. Bluett, the ox-offfeio President of the Committee. As for 
the dismissal of the workmen, no enquiry was held fo^* about 25 davs after 
the deputation and directions of the Agent. The workmen naturally grew 
impatient and passed a resolution to strike work and about this time, t.a., 
on the 20th December, there was the fifth annual meeting of the Indian 
Lfboiir Union at Kharagpur and the disappointed workmen came resolved 
to press a resolution to strike Work. But an hour before this meeting Mr. 
Bluetit*' sent a letter pitomising to begin enquiry on * the 
21st December, t.e., the next day after this annual meeting. The Union 
representatives on the stl^eiilgth of 'this letter persuaded the employees 
to poBseis their souls in^^pqtibnce and not declare any direct action« 
Bluett on the 21st December classified cases of dismissal under two 
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heads, some as final and some as fit for enquiry, and adjourned the 
enquiry to 28rd December and from that day again to 3rd January. 
Again he did no work from 3rd January to 6th January and put off the 
enquiry from the 6th January to the 17th and no work was done again 
on the 17th January or till the 28th. In the meantime, the workmen 
. ‘solved to have the strike on the 30th January. Mr. Bluett again had re¬ 
course to his old wa,>s and gave notice on 29th January, a day prior to 
the Tlate of th‘' announced strike, that the enquiry would begin on the 
31st January . On the persuasion of the Union the workmen again yielded 
and put off the strike But with rt'gard to the enquiry the same old story 
repeated itself and Air Blu(‘tt again postponed (‘iiquirv h) the 3rd February 
and did not go into it In '-pile of this attitude of Mr. Bluett the Agent 
made a statement reeentiy In the JVess «^hat there was no grievance on 
the score of dismissals ns he instructed Mr Bluett to review the dismissals. 

I have drawn th(' aiiention of the House to rMie wa\ in which Mr. Bluett 
enquired into the cns(‘s of dismiss,ile and narrated to you how the enquiry 
was being condueled by him, and lu)W he put off the same from day to 
day on the flimsiest of grounds or I may say withou't any grounds what¬ 
ever If is for the House to judge whether in these eireumstances cm- 
plovees (‘MT 1 expect any justiee from Mr Bluett. 

It was also stnf*^ed by the Agent in the same press eommuniqu^ that 
dismissed servants had an unrestricted right of appeal. 1 need not say 
much on this point as it is well known how dismissals are made on Rail¬ 
ways and how appeals therefrom are summarilv nqc'cted bv the autborities. 
And the statement made by the Agent in the Press in regard to dismissals 
is that only a small perciontage of the workmen was dismissed What 
matters is not tlu* number of dismissals but the injinner and eireumstances 
under w'hich dismissals are mad^ fiiimman dismissals without afford¬ 
ing opportunities for explanation create panic and a feeling of insecurity 
of service among the employ(*os 

Coming next to the insuffieieney of w^agos or pay the Agent’s statement 
in the Press shows that wages or pay range from 7 to 9 annas a day for 
unskilled labour, and 13 annas Jo Tls 2 per dav for clerks oven with aca¬ 
demic qualifications and some service This is said to bo sufficieru* to 
maintain these men willv their families consisting of at least three mem¬ 
bers, a wife, a child and a dependent- A family budget presented by the 
w^orkmen to the Agent shotvs that anything loss than Rs 20 for an un¬ 
skilled workman and Rs 45 for clerks would he a very insiiflieient wage 
The Agent askf'd if that were true how these men wt’re living all these 
days. They said they were foregoing all their necessaries and living some¬ 
times on one meal a day. The other a^^gument of the Agent wdth regard 
♦o the insiiflic'enev of w'ages w^ns that the long list of applications for any 
vacancy on iht Bengal Nagpur Railway is the best proof that service on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway is eagerly sought This, snrelv is no argu¬ 
ment to deny the poor people a living wage. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that almost all lucrative appointments on the Railways are 
hold bv officers other than Indians, leaving to Indians but the crumbs, 
and the poor Indians have somehow to keep body and soul together, and 
therefore are forced to accept these offices however low and iinremunera- 
.tive the salsury mav be. In these circumstances I say that it is very 
unjust that the authorities instead of sympathising with the applicants • 
should take advantage of the number of applications and argue simply 
that because a large number of applications have been row?ived, therefore 
the wages are sufficient. 
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Coining next to ill treatment, the Agent says that these relate to 
abusive language and trifl'ng assaults, and that occasional cases of this sort 
are inevitable, that proved cases are severely dealt with and that the 
injured party are at liberty to go to court. I have not much time to dwell 
at length on the subject, so I shall refer you only to one case quoted in the 
statement of grievances prt'sented by the employees on page 2. This was 
a case of a workshop employee who was assaulted in the presenee his 
co-workers while in an unconseioiis condition due to an attack of sun¬ 
stroke. The sfntomont says as follows: 

“ In splie ot i’opres>^Titntions frnm the Union it has boon found that instead of 
rcprimandint; find piini^sl'inf; the delinquents * * there has been utter indifference 
shewn to sucii complaints. The case of Bukhalal, a workshop employee, who was 
dragjj^ed by the hair and kicked by Mr. Bound in the presence of his co-workers while 
in an unconscious condition due to an attack of sunstroke and dismissed on plea of 
unsatisfactory working needs special mention.” 

Other eases of ill lr(‘alment are also given in 1b' •^’fune Rtatemont on page 
2. The question is not \\be1b(‘r tbero was a largo number of east's of ill- 
treatment, but it is wbt'tber any (‘tfectivc action is taken, with ri*gard to 
i^he cases of ill treatment, against officers who have resorted to it. Tt is 
also stated that these men who were ill treated have their h'gal remedy 
and they can go to courts. It is no doubt very generous now to say and allow 
these poor employees the birili-right of evcr\ British citizen to go to a 
eoqrt pf law, till lately even this privilege was denied to these poor men. 
Hi{'’G^‘orge Godfrey issued only 2 years ago an order in which it was stated 
that one railway employee cannot complain or bring a suit against aiiother 
railway employee without his permission. 

As for the general grievances, those are innumerable. The want of 
proper house accommodation for the employees and the way in which 
Iheir requests are treated are well known. I will just give one instance 
of it. There has bec'n a gr(*a^ scarcitv of quarters for subordinate railway 
employees and abou^ 150 of them built houses for themselves in a place 
eallod bustoc and tliev W(*re living then' for the last 20 years. During the 
last communal troubles they were asked to leave those huts at very short 
noliee. They prayed lor more time, but the Secretary of the Station 
Cominittoft refused th^s request and told them that unless they vacated 
their houses immediately, the houses W’^ould bo burnt. It may be a strange 
coincidence tliat a few liouses were really burnt and the people naturally 
associated the burning with the threat, and the poor employ('es who had 
been bving there 20 years with their wives and children had to leave the 
huts imuiediati'K For some' time, they had no hearths or homes, but, 
snbsujUi'tdU, soir.e of ibem were provided with some kind of aceornmoda- 
tiou. 

Tb(' oresent silnntion would eert.ainlv not have arisen but for the con¬ 
duct of Mr. Bluett, the Actinr Chief Mt*ehanieal Engineer. If he, had 
eniTi'd out thi' wishes of the Agent there would have been no trouble what- 
1 vyr Wlmu the workmen wore very much disappointed and in a state of 
iniiifl >\hieb would enrage any one, an officer was appointed to look after 
the h(>iu*mor of the employees and he directed the removal of certain fenc¬ 
ings ^for ' the quarters of the Indians. The latter protested against this, 
as this would deprive their families of privacy, and some of those who 
protested w’ore suspended and some were dismissed. Mr. W. B. Naidu, a 
clerk in Mr. Bluett's office and a member of the Station Committee and a 
sirong supporter of housing grievances and a joint secretary of the Union, 
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“who had been protesting against Iho executive officer’s methods, was sud-' 
'denly transferred and plact'd under the executive officer. He nppesiled 
against this order to Mr. IMiiett and stated that his interests would be 
prejudiced if he was placed under Mio executive officer whose proposals 
he had been strongly opposing mieroupon he was lined 

Mr. President: Order, order I kno\^ the Jlonouiable IMernbor has many 
more things to sav bul lus time is up The Ffonourable M(‘inb<*r must 
resume his seat vben the Chair rises The Ilorioiirable AlenibiTS time 
is up. 

Mr. Varahagii’i Venkata Jogiah: .Iukl oiu word and 1 shall close. Sir, 
when tliis trustcsl loa hu was ir/insfeiTod like this and placed under this 
executive officer, nnturalh the w'orknien resented it and btni(*k work. After 
this, tbe\ VMinted 1 (nL->t the s\inpatbies of tlu* triffie department and 
M'cnt to tbo station Taking advantage of this, intiTested officials magnified 
tills conduct on the part of their \vorknH‘n into an attack on the traAio men 
and till* Mutiioritic's called out the Auxiliary Force, wliicli consisted of 
Pjiiro])(ains and Anglo Indians connuanded bv oflicers against whom the cm- 
ploM'cs li i\i‘ ofti'n eoniplaincd—and the force took to \iolcncc, and not 
only Win workmen shot and ba\oTU’ted, but also the public who were pre¬ 
sent tIuTf One j)oor man v\us ba\onet{‘d four inches deep from the nose to 
the palate and arudher old man, who w^as taking forxl to bis son, w^as injured 
bv gun shots No w'aming w’as given bcforidmnd that shooting w'onld take 
place and no persu.ision was resorted to for tlie men to disperse* 
Another 

Mr. President: 1 cannot allow the Honourable Member to ojien another 
matter now 

Mr* Varaliagiri Venkata Jogiah: With th -le words T move the motion. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Kohilknnd and Kumaon Divisions Non-Muhiun- 
uiadan Rural) Sir, my friend Mr Jogiah has presented one aepect of the 
case, and he has jirescnied it very lucidly, very clearly My Honourable 
friend the (Commerce Member I see is smiling and I bedieve acknowledges 
the Ineiditv of liis speecli T saw him taking notes and we may exjieot a 
corn])lcte reph, if it is liis wish to give as much information to this House 
as he lius in his fiosscssion in rc'gard to this particular mattt*r 

Sir. it is a imitler wdiicb verv mueli conci'ms the peace of this country, 
for w'e have )ust emerged or more correcth W'e are about to emerge from 
a controvert of tlic protection of ibo steel indnstr\ Tndiistries mean 
industrial dis])ut(s, industrial (‘rises, industrial developments, industrial up¬ 
heavals and attendant on it the awakening of the industrial workers. 

Sir, hc-re ^ve are dealing with the ^vorkers and the awakening of the 
workers, and T would e^cpect the Gc^vemment, which knows how labour dis¬ 
putes are dealt wutli in England, to treat Indian labour disputes in the 
manner in which English disputes are settled in England Sir, the other 
day Colonel CrawTord said the situation in Bengal was much worse than the 
situation in England during the coal strike That was a hyperbolic state¬ 
ment,^ or was ho talking as a prophet anticipating the present stnkc? Does 
he think the present strike has presented a situation much worse than the 
situation in England? Rir, in that huge crisis, when England w^as on the 
verge of a revoluti(Mi, when England could not produce’a» single newspaper, 
a country in which newspapers have circulation in millions, even then the 
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English police and the English military forces acted with caution: they 
acted with restraint. Sir, my friend Mr. Jogiah was about to deel with tbis 
aspect of the indiscriminate use of power. I would rather say the discrimi¬ 
nate abuse of power. (Laughter.) 

Sir, I have been put in possession of a document which I shall read to 
this House and I will leave it to subsequent speakers to comment on that 
document because, Sir, that is the basis of this motion for adjournment, 
namely, the manner in which the Auxiliary Force were let loose on our 
countrymen, the manner in which the companions of our friend Colonel 
Gidney wore let loose on the comrades of Mr. Joshi. (Laughter.) Sir, I 
object most strongly to the manner in which this Government is perpetuat¬ 
ing fratricidal strife in this country. Could they not have asked the 
European soldiers instead of Anglo-Indian auxiliaries to shoot down the 
Indians? Could they not have asked the Europeans instead of Anglo- 
Indians to bayonet tlie Indian workers? Why should they ask the Auxiliary 
Force, men most of whom have not gone abroad and not seen England, why 
should they be asked indiscriminately to commit all these excesses and 
create bitter feeling among the people? Did I hear Colonel Gidney say 
‘Question*’? (Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: “No, T did not I”) I am 
very glad that Colonel Gidney appreciates my argument because he stands 
as a peace-maker between his oommunify and my community unlike tb© 
Government which believes in the baleful maxim Divide et Tmpere and 
wants to divide even the Anglo-Indians from the Indians. Sir, apropos the 
present afTi*ay this is the document which has been placed in our hands by 
the Labour Union and some of the statements made therein are appalling: 

" The railway officers arrived soon on the platform and began to attack the noisy 
.strikers there. Mr. Bluett and Mr, Pnrkis were the first to start the assaults. The 
former^ squeezed a man b,v the neck and the latter whipped him and be was thrown 
down into the yard. Soon the people began to run away to avoid violence but some 
more people while running away were assaulted. The authorities seem to have employed 
some ngtnts pTOvocatpyr. One Mr. Pragdutt Tewari who was dismissed from service 
on account of the Union’s representation on behalf of the workmen somehow got into 
the running crowd, raised a pry that one of their men was deadly wounded, excited 
the men and instigated them td'throw stones. In the excitement all’could not recognise 
the voice of the men and instigated them to throw stones, At once the police and the 
Auxiliary Force charged the men with bayonets and the men began to run eway,” 

thus, Sir, illustrating the well-known policy of the Government which we 
have been condemning in this House, namely, bayonets for brickbats, 'rtien 
comes indiscriminate whipping and the use of the butt-ends of rifles on the 
men who began to run away. Then comes indiscriminate locking up of 
persons including innocent passengers and also the agents provocateur : 

Mr. Pragdutt told the police that he was a spy of the authorities and requested them 
to verify the truth of it by a reference to Mr. Tyers, an officer employed in the 
workshop. At 1 a.m. that gentleman along with another European officer went to 
the lock-up and had Mr. Pragdutt and his accomplices released.” 

Thus, Sir, as the strike was growing they wanted to instigate violence by 
violence so that the superior violence of the authorities might come down 
on the men. That is always the way with the Government. That was 
what th^y did during the non-co-operation movement. Thfitt has happened 
again and again. It is no use my Honourable friends there, on the Gov¬ 
ernment Benches, laughing. I expect them to do is seriously to 

change this attitude of mind that some of their officials have got and to 
combat growing estrangement with all their power. We are supposed to 
be entering on spacious days, spacious times; therefore let us turn over a 
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new leaf. Even bureaucrats must recognize tbo rule “ The old order chang- 
cth giving place to the new I want the order of bullets for brickbats to 
change; I want the order of bavonets for brickbats to change. I want them 
to treat our lives in the same manner as Englishmen are accustomed to 
treat^European lives. ^ 

Sir, I shall not take up any more time of this House as I bdieve there 
are other Members who want to take part in the discussion, but I would 
put it to the House, to Honourable Members on the other side of the House, 
in all seriousness to enquire' into this matter, to go deeply into this matter 
and to make an ex>im]de of on(‘ or two ]»ro})Io wdio have let themselves go 
on this occasion, for a repetition of this thing can never be tolerated by the 
people of this cou7itr\ iu these da\s 1 am sure, Sir, the Honourable the 
Commerce \I(*inbcr w'ho i about to leave the country would not like to 
leave it tolerating ilu* terribh* situation, the terrible havoc, that has been 
perpetrated in Kharagpur T am sure he must be verv unhappy over it and 
I believe it will be a crowning act of bis career if he goes into the situation, 
takes it seriously in hand wdth tlie same* facility witli wdiieh at short notice 
he gave information to tliis House), r»n the itnportant question, if ho will go 
into the nuestioii in all earnestness and see that the manner in which things 
have been done ht're will not he repealed hereafter 

Lieut.-Ool. H. A. J. Oldney (Nominated: Anglo-ltidians); Sir, as T 
listened to the llonounible tin* Mover introduce the subject whicb is now 
beiore us I expecdod to hear from liim a matter of urgent importance—ono 
necessitating the adjourniiK'nl of the House. What T have heard from him 
ins b(a*n a catalogue of th(* grievances of railw’ay employees, some of which 
are no doubt real but many of which are certainly not so. But, Sir, I think 
the best tirra‘ to discuss tbes(‘ grievances is when w’c deal wdtb the Tlailway 
Demands for grants next w’eck. 

I now turn to what w^as said by niy Honourable friend Mr. Kanga lyop. 

I know him to be an excellent companion in the lobby but 1 had no idea 
ho was such a courtier and such an arrant dirt. He has certainly started 
flirting with rny cominunitv. He calls it (lidney’s community versus 
Joshi’s. Might 1 ask what community does ho represent V (Mr, C. 8. 
Honga Iyer - “The same community I”) Well, wh} do you neeiise (lovern- 
ment of dividing us when \ou are doing it \ourself. 1 am sorry, but T 
cannot respond to this attempt at flirtation. P(*rsonall\ T see the serious¬ 
ness and I he deli('ac\ ot <he situation so far as rnv comnmnitv is eoneemod 
aral T regret the neet'ssity which arose for the participation in it of my 
people who are in the Auxiliary Eoret*. T put it to the Mover of this motion 
and to this Honourable House, if t{ieir proper! \ were attacked by thieves 
01 their habitation invaded bv rioters would they stand kHII and look on, or 
w'ould tliev dt'feiid it and call in ludp il necessary? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): -Whose property is it? 

Lleut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney:! wdll aiwer that. I repeat when you 
have an angry mob of rioters invading the station, taking possession of the 
station, emptying it of the staff, and attempting to take possession of the 
cabin boxes—and God know^s what thov might not have done if they had 
not been stopped, because remember they had practically taken posseflt 
sion and control of the station—wdiat do you think the railway authorities 
should have done under the circumstances and what would you have done? 
Sat down and looked on. endangering the lives Of hundr-gds and thousands 
of pMsengers with the control of the traffic for miles, in the hands of an 
infuriated mob of ignorant rioters? 
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Pandit HoUlal Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non<Muham> 
niadan Urban): Shoot them down 1 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Bayonet them! 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. Ves, Sir, if ihey came to take nly pro¬ 

perty and endangered iny Mfer To introduce this subject to-day in the 
manner in whicli it has been introduced and so to advertise the indiscipline 
of Bail way Labour Unions, of whose politicMil activities this strike is the 
result, and then to fn!k of tlie indiscipline ti])d brulahty of the Auxiliary 
Force and the olheials who control it is, T sulnjiit, Sir, to put the boot on 
the wrong foot and a cliildish urguTiientr and procedure. It is the political 
infiuence (‘xorcihcd by outside politicians on the Bailway Union that has 
created this irouble, otherwise why should a body of workmen, because one 
of their number is transfc'rred, take it into their heads to go out on strike 
and become dangerous rioters? And why should we, as the legislators of 
tills country, accept their version of tlio matter—adjourn this House and 
lighth call into (piestion the ])Ower and action of the railway authorities and, 
in atttanpting to move a censure on Oovemment, send out a message of 
encouragement to other railways to follow suit and so disorganise our rail¬ 
way administration? 

Sir, T was one of those wlio supported the Besoliition against Oovem¬ 
ment asking for a committee to ('uquirc into the grievances of railway men. 
I did so because in my judgment it was absolutely necessary. I am of the 
same opinion now and I w^oiild vote against tlie Oovemment tf)-morrow if 
anvbc^y moved a similar Besohition, but not if I thought it w’ould lend to 
railw'ay men taking the law' into tlieir ow'n hands as this strike certainly 
indicates. Sir, I cannot lint deplore the riotous conduct of these men at 
Kharagpur, but do not let this House encourage them in their folly. T know 
there is groat insecurity of service* in railw'ay employment, but that is a 
subject on wdiich 1 shall have something to say at the right time—^when 
the Bailway Budget is discussed. There certainly is insecurity of service. 
The dismissal, removal reduction of railway men is controlled by certain 
rules of Government, birt on both Oompanv and State-managed Railways 
Government knows that some railwav officials dismiss their men unjustly 
and with impunity. (The Honovrahle Sir Charles Innes: “No.”) The 
Honourable Member may say “No”, but T know it to be so. Here is a 
Home Department Order w^bicb states that in all dismissals, removals or 
reductions, Buie 14 of the Home Department Circular, dated 2lBt .Tune, 
1924, must be carried out; and I liere state on the floor of this Honourable 
House that this order is niiblesslv disregarded The Boilwav Board are 
aw'are of this fact and should see to it that it is carried out and not encour¬ 
age men to do acts of indiscipline and court discontent. 

F>ir, T am not one of those who belie^e in strikes, because, T think that 
strikes hit tlie strikers the hardest; but T do appeal to this House not to 
pass this motion or io send out a mes.sagp of encouragement to other railway 
workm(*u niul unions to act similarlv. You cannot administer a railway 
anv^morc than vou can a regiment unless discipline is observed. Bv discus¬ 
sing thi«jimntion in this House to-dav we are doin" nothing loss, than en¬ 
couraging these misguided men in indiscipline and insubordination, to the 
extent that you wdll disorganise oPr Bailwavs in the same wav as happened 
to the police during the recent Calcutta riots. T ask this House to come 
back to a sense of sanitv and not to be controlled by the wild telegrams 
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that have come Iroiu the riotern and riotous areas on the Bengal Nagpur 
Kailway. With these observations, Sir, I opposi' the motion for an adjourn¬ 
ment. ' 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal; JiJurupean)'; 1 dej)lore the decision of the 
House this morning for adjournment tp ^^ppafder this matter of the rioting 
at Kharagpur. It sei‘Tns iu me, Sir, that" as my Honourable friend Colonel 
Gidncy has just told us, it is most unfortunate that ue should discuss a 
matter On the floor ot tlie House wlucli in niy opinion may ttuid to encourage 
the rioters to continue in tlieir cmI wa> Wlmt ^\c uaiit to do is to allow 
the Kail\\a\ C\inii aTi> to Like sucli steps as they <*an to bring the men 
back to ri'usou .ukI to work and then there will la* no more of the ri ting 
or the necessity for I lie poliei to rejiress tlio rioters 

Another nuith'r ji ]i‘_ nds th* .idjourninent is tliis. I regard 
it as u gre* i westt < t public tinu' Wt' sat to-day to consider 
and pass a vcr\ inipoitant measure Oaing to this adjournment 
motion, the Bill liiis iieen further hung uj), .ind my Orofip lias asked me 
to pri)i(^st iigaiti'-i tlu \».iste ot public tum* on iidjouniments for which we 
]('(*! tbit tliete i-. no sound UMson I agiee with (h)lonel Cidney that the 
Movci of the adj urnnKnl motion went into matters that had very little 
to do with the snbji ct ladore us He was discussing point® of grievances 
(hat he could vcr\ wtdl ha\(‘ brought up in the budget debate* on the Kail- 
v<i\s As to iiiN*^ iloi. juiabb blond. Mr H mga Iwr, T imudi regret the 
levity with which he Iri'idcd what must he a serious subject. There W'as 
great laughter on that side as well as in other I'arts of the H'^use and this 
T deefily deplore T( almost hriiigs home to me the truth of what I have 
read in several ])apc‘rs (hat this noble building is referred to as the gas- 
w'orks I can now realise wl at is meant by gaS-works. I thought it 
referred to its being a round building, bid T am afraid ft refers to (^ther 
things 

Anotlier point is, whom are wo proposing to pass a vote of censure on? 
Ts it the Ksiilvvay Board"’ Is it the Covemment of India who have had 
absolutely n thing to do w'itli this matter, w'-e passing a vote of 

censure rm the Local Covormnont It me it is a matter for 

the Local CovernnKuit whos(* ofheiaK direetC^Hb |K>lice to re'^ist the action 
of the rioters and it w’ns also the Local Gjjj p fement w^ho authorised the 
calling out of the Anvil jar \ Force to protect *We station and T do not think 
it at all se(‘mlv on our part to discuss wind the Local Cevomment have done 
before ^ve 1 now a ‘TfMt di al more nhoid it The TTonournhle Member for 
Commerce has been frankru’-. itself in the information that he has convoyed 
to this TT< use and T do think th d we should have aceepted his statement 
and not hroueht on anv further diseussion in the matter. On those grounds, 
Sir, T strongly resist this vote of censure 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T assure vou that w*hen T am sneaking on this occasion 
T am not speakine in a light-hearted mo'd nor am T actuated by any politi¬ 
cal feeling in makin^^ mv speech T also assure vou that T nm sneaking 
with a full sense of mv respnnsihilitv not onlv to this Houfie but to the 
labour movement in this country And T give you a further assurance that* 
in speaking T have nothing hut the interests of the workers at Kh»iragp|jr 
in mv mind. Sir, the ndjoumment motion was made neeossarv becaiise 
naore than 10,000 w^orkers are now in danger of heincr starved—not only 
the workers themselves but their wives and children. Ts this not a matter 
which i^irgent^ Is this not a matter which is of nuttlic ipmortanee and 
If this House is not going to consider a matter like this^s a matter of 
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urgent public importance and if questions of £, s.’d., as one of my Honour¬ 
able friends said ftie other day, are matters of public importance and not 
the lives of ten thousand ^yo^ers—say that this House will be failing 
in its duty, this House will be.i^fc64^ing that it represents only those people 
who have got money, that it represents those people who care for money 
but do not care for the lives of human beings 

The causes of the situation which has arisen were detailed by my 
Honourable fnend, Mr Jogiuh. The -people at Kharagpur feci that their 
employment is insecure They feel that they have been ill-treated by their 
superiors. They foci that they do not got sufiBcient wages. Tliese 
grievances may be real, may not be real,—am not discussing whether they 
are real or not The question which comes up in this House this afternoon 
18 whether the authorities who are in charge of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway 
have dealt with the employees in a manner worthy of their responsibilities 
and I feel tliat they have not done so. Mr Jogiah has clearly explained 
that the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway expressed their grievances, 
made reprt'sentations, sent memorials and sent deputations to the railway 
authorities first about the middle of November It is now more than three 
months sineo the first deputation was sent and during these three months 
the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway have not got redress Tf a 
largo number of workers who are illiterate, who are almost starving cannot 
feel exasperated after waiting for three months, what can they do, I ask 
the Honourable Members of this House If they themselves had been 
getting Bs. 9 a month if their employment had been insecure, as the em¬ 
ployment of these railway w-orkers is, and if after patiently w^aiting for 
B months thev do not secure redress, what wdll thev do^ Sir, I am not one 
of those people who like w'orkors going on a strike: much less do I like 
workers going on a lightning strike But w-hen I think of this matter, 
T think of the illiteracy of the people Are thev responsible for their 
illiteracy ? T think of their unorganised state Are they resoonsible for being 
unorganised^ Rir, it is Government which has kept them illiterate 
and ignorant and has deerfSKeducation to them Tf these people had been 
educated they would not have gone on a lightnipf^ strike • thev would have 
gone on a strike in as orderlv a manner as the English workers do The 
immediate cause of the strike has been described bv mv IT nourahle friend 
Mr rlogiah and I do not wish to go into that matter But the matter w^hich 
this TTouso has got to consider is ibis, whether it w-as ri"ht ^or the railwav 
authorities to use not only the police hut the Auxiliars’ F rce 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
wavs) On a point of order The Auxiliary Force was called out by the 
District Alagistrate and not bv the railway authorities 

Hr. K. M. Joshl: I am speaking of the Government of Iqdia Is not 
the Govemmtmt of India responsible for the use of the Auxiliary Force? 

T^e Honourable Sir Charles Innes* At any rate the railway company 
k not. 

I* 

Hr. K. H, Joshl; Tt is said that property was attacked. But where 
is the proof that any houses were broken or set on fire. We know that 
the only admitted is that some people went to the platform. If some 

people wenCTjo the platform, you had your legal remedy. You should^ 
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jhave served warrants on them. (Laughter.) Certainly, if any oth^ man 
goes there, he is not shot or bayoneted. There is a further objectionable 
feature of the action of the Government of India or the agents of the 
Oovermnent of India. Now, who are these j^uxiliary Force people. They 
are the officers of the Itailway under wjhum these people are working. Is 
it a sound principle that the employers should be given the power of the 
military when their employees either go on strike or are locked out? It is 
the officers of the Kail ways who form the Auxiliary Force. They may be 
Anglo-Indians or Europeans or Indians. I do not care. It was wrong on 
the part of the Government of India and it was wrong on the part of the 
Local (rovernnient to use the employers against the employees during a 
strike and to arm them with bayonets and with fire-arms. Sir, the people 
were shot and they were bayoneted. It is said that the injuries are slight 
and not serious, tht point refnaiiis. Is it riglit that when people go 
on strike or arw locked out Government should at once use the military 
If put them down? Js it done in an\ other country in the world? It is 
done in nc> other part of the world. Win is it done in India? This is 
not the first time in w^hich tlie military has boon used. I have Eoen the 
military and tlie police firing and using these deadly weapons not only in 
Kharagpur but in many big stiikes. Tbero is hardly any big strike in which 
the militar;V is not called out, in vchich the military do not fin* and use 
these deadly weapons. Is it right that the (lo\ernm<'ni of India should 
allows such things to be doin' in the name of law and order? There are 
riovemnients in other countries maintaining law and order but they do 
not us(' the iniliiarv during a strike I want tt) ask the Government whether 
they realise tlieir n sponsif)ili1y as the Governnn’nt of this country tow’ards 
tlu' ])oor workers al Kli iragfiur It they d > I appeal them to institute 
an impartial iTn]uiiw inlo llie causes and incidenls of the strike and lei. 
them find out wiiether shooting and the i e of bayonets w’as necessary. 

If the coniiriiUoo dec'ides that the workers had done things wKich people 
in other countries do not do, then certainly the public will know whether 
Ihcse people who used fire-arms were right. 

Then I \\ould like tlio Government of IndiaJ-lfllbt only to make an inquiry 
inlo the incidents of the shouling but I woulff like the Government of 
India to go into the root cause of this strike. Let them find out w'hy 
this strikf* tfK»lv place. Let them appoint an arbitrator. Industrial disputes 
take place ia all countries in the w'orld. They do not take place only in, 
India but it is only in India that the workers have no remedy either from 
the Government or from the public against their employers. If such a 
dispute liad arisen in England, T am quite sure the Government would have 
moved. They would have appointed a committee to inquire. They would 
have appointed a conciliation board. There are several kinds of 
machinery available in England and in other parts of the world whenever 
disputes arise But in India no such remedy lies with the workers. The 
agent is considered to be responsible for everything. Is it right that the 
Government of India should act ns the government of a barbarous or un¬ 
civilised country? T ask the Government of India whether it is right thati 
the workers in this country should have no opportunity of having their 
disputes with the employers settled by means of conciliation or by means 
of arbitration. Onlv reeentlv a dispute arose on the South Indian Bailwav 
and the dispute was settled very easily by one of the Members of this 
Assembly who is sitting on the Government Benches. ^Tf the Oovermnent 
-of India Jiad appointed an arbitrator like the one who was appointed by the 
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Simth Indian Railway 1 am sure this dispute would have been settled. 
May 1 ask, Sir, if the Government had failed in their duty some time ago, 
if Ihc) will mend mutthrs now. Let them appoint an arbitrator, let them 
appoint a committee of iiKjuiry to go into the causes of this strike and I 
assure' you this strike will end in no time. I assure the Honourable the 
Commerce Member on behalf of the w^orkers of Kharagpur and I assure 
you, after lull knowledge of thi' men who are working there, that they are 
not actuated by political motives as Colonel Gidney has said. The presi¬ 
dent of the Union is Mr. V. V Giri, son of Mr. Jogiah, who had the hon^ ur 
of moving this adjoumii'fmt—a man who is very mild, very peaceful and 
very reasomiblc, ]»erliai)S I may say more mild, more reasonable than 1 
shall or r am When the tin ion 's under the control of a man like 
Mr. Giri, I am quite sure the men uill be reasonable But how’' can the men 
bo reasonable when the otlier side is unreasonable? T therefore appeal to 
the Honouralile I lie CoTnmc'rco Memhf'r to take steps to appoint some arbi- 
fr.itor and find out some machincrv hv which the grievances of the workers 
will be inquired into It is no good merely saving that the Agent will look 
into the matter. The Agent has failed in his dutv and I hope the Govern¬ 
ment of India 'Will not fail in its dutv but if the Government of India fails 
in its duly, T w’ant to ask this TTousc w^hethcr it is goincr t^i fail in its duty. 
If the Hononrnhlc the Commerce Member does not promise to appoint an 
arbitrator, or does not firomise to appoint a committee of inquiry, this 
House Mull not fait to pass thic vole of censure upon a Government which 
fails to do its duty toM’ards its subjects 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 tliink that I havt' got some com¬ 
plaint in respect of this motion fot adjoiirimK'nt Ever since this un¬ 
happy occurrence I have made* it niv business to keep iu touch vith my 
friends Mr. Joshi and Mr. Jogiah and I have done m\ best to give them 
all the information that I have got as soon as possible I m.k ])(‘rfectl\ 
willing to M'ork Muib them ns far as T could and M^hat is the reward I have 
got—a motion for adjournment, a vote of censure upon the Government, 
and that, Sir, at a time ijfhcn admittedh neither the one side nor the 
ether is in full possession of the facts 'I venture tf) sa\ that tlmse mo¬ 
tions for adjournment are getting too eommon It is l^ccoming a matter 
of daily occurrence and mv Honourable friends opposite use their big 
battalions to move votes of censure upon Govemmont. And what is the 
inevitable result? 

The inevitable result M'ill be that wo shall cease to take any notice of 
these so-called votes of censure. This is my 14th Session in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. It is a body that I have the Inghest respect for, and I 
do think that the Legislative Assembly will be well advised to make spar¬ 
ing and reasonable use of weapons which ought to bo got out very soldom.- 

Now, Sir, lot me get back to Mr. Jogiah s motion. I understand, 
Sir, liis i^osition is that he w’ants to censure the Government 
[ 5 p.M. order to draw the attention of this House, first, to tlic con¬ 
duct ot the raiKvay administration in disregarding the grievances of rail¬ 
way subordinates. Now, Sir, I will meet him at once on that ground. 

I say that*in five and a half years* experience of administration of the 
Indian Railways, I have never yet had a case where the Agent of the 
railway has so gone out of his way to extend sympathetic and considerate 
hearing lo t}i|i grievances put before him by his Union. In November 
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idiBt the Agent met ihe Coiiiniittee of the rnion; the C'ominitteo of the 
Union produced a statement of some 50 pages ot print and the Agent 
spent hours in going through ^aeh and cverN detjiil of that statement. 
Maturully he could not in the course of even 5^ hours immediately deal 
with each and every ))oint raist'd, and eonsequentis tlie Agent promised 
that he would send a detailed XM’iUi n reply, and'he did. On the 18th of 
January lie sent to the Union a long reply on evers one of their grievam 
cos. I have no< eol mu(5h time and 1 eamiot go into I'ach of tliesi' griev- 
anees, but let me just show lum far the Agent has gone in trying to 
'^ork with this Union—and mind \ou, one of tlie main eomplaints is that 
Agents will not viik with their riuons. llta-e \(>n have a eas(‘ wluuv 
the Agent lias hei'U working with tlu* Union throughout this inatt(‘r. 

One of the c<)iu])laiiits tiny made was what the\ call iuseeurity of 
service, and the Ager^ in onsiillalion with tlie Lhiioii (h vised a new 
PToeedure. Noti<'e of iiiquir\ together with a charge sheet will he sent 
to the Secretar\ of tlie Union and t)u‘ President of the Union if desired 
stating tlie d.dc and time of tin iinpiirs to be held so as to enable ilieiii 
to attend if they wish to do so 'PluTe arc' some' Members cjf this House, 
^ir, wdio might tliink that the Agc'iit has gone too far in llu' w'a\ of meet¬ 
ing the Union, hut at any rate* it sii )vvs tlu* Aginit lia-- gone a long way 
to meet the Union in dealing with tliis grievance' of insca-urity of service. 
Then again, Sii. th‘V complain ol insnllicii'ncN of pax. Wi'll, Sir, what 
their complaint ^vas was ih.it tlu'y w'anted increase s of pay ranging from 
lOO to 150 per cont. TIk' Agent--unfortnnateI\ Ins line is not doing 
very vsa'll at the moment and lie was not able exactly to niei t ihi'm in 
that matter—but hi' did [.romisc' that wlu'rever Uk* minimum wage in 
any ]jarticuhir ca'^i .‘•leTned low hc' would go into the inattc'r. Now’, Sir, 
if the House is ^.wiiig to (*• nsiuv me for the railway administniiion not 
fa\ing iiroper attc luion to ilic gricvanc'cs oc Ihi' snliordinatc' eiiijiloyces 
fii this railway, the\ are going to ct'nsiiri* the' Union of the' Ihiilway itself 
that Union whieli is ])r(‘si<kMi (>veT hy Mr. Jogiah s son. When the' Agent 
gfive this n ply to tlie Union the Union liad a meeting and t1u',\ dc'tinitely 
decided tliat tli-y ’.\ould not strike, and the Union officials 1 am glad to 
say—and T am sure' Mr. 'Jogiah will bear me (ait always did tla'ir very 
best t(^ ])rev('nt iliis strike coming off. Now if tlie Union was satisfied— 
at am rate they decided tliev W'ould not strilre--whet rigid lias tl.is Tfon.^e 

censure the (lovi rninent because the Agent lias not given a satisfaelory 
reply to tlic'se men and beeau.se he was unsympathetic in bis attitude? 

Then, Sir, let me ‘ome to tlc' next ground on which the (rovermnent 
rre to lie censured. We are going to be censured becansc of the action 
cf Ooveriinu'nt in calling out the Auxiliary Force. Nowg Sir, after the 
Union in a formal meeting bad deciided that they would not strike, and 
after the matter w’e hoped bad blown over altogether, this very unfortun¬ 
ate occurrence of this man, Mr, Naidu, who is a clerk 1n one of tbc^. offices 
in Kharagpur and who is also the Secretary of the Union, occurred. Mr. 
Naidu was transferred from his office to work under the Executive Officer 
in the Housing Department in oreb'r to assist in the allotment of quarters. 
That is one of the grievances of Ihe Union and the railway authonties 
definitely thought tliat they were doing the Union a service in appointing 
the Branch Recretarv to assist in this matter. But the order was unfor- 
tunatelv worded. Mr Naidu thought that he was being transferred per¬ 
manently and that it was a case of what is technicially kne^n as victimisa¬ 
tion, and that occasioned further trouble among the men. I have already 
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told the House of the fact that as soon as the matter was bi ought to the 
notice of the Agent, he cancelled the fine imposed on Mr. Naidu and 
' directed the order to be explained to the workmen, that there was no 
victimisation and no permanent transfer of Mr. Naidu and that he was 
merely being asked to Assist the Executive Officer in the allotment of 
quarters. Upon that the men went back to work. 

Sir, Mr. Joshi talked of those ignorant and illiterate men. 1 w^ill not go 
into the question of who is responsible for that. But, Sir, 1 agree that 
this ignorance and this illiteracy on the part of our railway workers is a 
real danger. And why is it a real danger? Mr. Joshi can answer that 
question and ’Diwon Cham an Lall can answer it. It is a real danger 
because we get coming down to Kharagpur gentlemen trom Calcutta—1 
will not mention their names—^but they are gentlemen who are out to 
advertise themselves, to advertise themselves by stirring up trouble on 
the Kailways and by stirring up trouble between capital and labour, and 
they work on inflammable and dangerous material. This is what has hap¬ 
pened in this case. A few days after the whole matter had blown over 
they had this meeting on the 11th February. 1 do not know what hap¬ 
pened there, but apparently the whole que'^tion of this man Naidu was 
brought up again, and the whole mt'eting burst out of the meeting hall 
and rushed to the station; they attacked the signal cabins; they stopped 
trains from moving and stopped work in the yard, and Mr Joshi sa.’vs 
no property was attacked! IVlr. Joshi and Mr. Kanga Iyer think that tlie 
officers should have done nothing but serve warrants or writs or w'lmtever 
the correct term is on the innbl Sir, h‘t Mr. Joshi be sensible. Let 
him try to realize the difficulties wdiich a District Magistrate or nnv Dis¬ 
trict Officer meets on occasions like that Let liiin try 1o think of the 
difficulties he has to face In all my service 1 have never myself had to 
deal with a riot of that kind, and w'honevtr 1 have heard of a District 
Magistrate or other District Officer attacked for wiiat he has done in a 
difficult state of things of that kind, when he has to make up his mind 
on the spur of the moment and has to stand ^ the racket of liis decision 
if it is wrong, I say to myself, *‘There but for the grace of God goes 
Charles Inncs”. And that, Sir, is what I should like every Member of 
this House to say. Then, Sir, Mr. Ranga Iyer suggested that all would 
be well if Government would only dismiss somebody, somebody con¬ 
nected with the action taken at Kharagpur. And, Sir, my reply to 
Mr. Ranga Ivor is that, as long as I am a Member of the Government of 
Indie, no district officer in India wdll be punished or penalized for trying 
io do his duty in circumstances of that kind (Applause.) 

Sir, I regret this unfortunate occurrence as much as anvbody. T do 
say it is unfortunate that the bayonets had to be used, but T am assured 
by the Agent that the only alteiiiative to the use of the bayonet was the 
use of fire arms; and had fire-arms been used we should have had a much 
worse situation. After all what was the damage done? Tw’clve wounds 
of a superficial kind, just little pricks. Three of them w^re rather more 
srri^uB, but even so not very serious. 

MX.'V. U. Joshi: What was the damage done to the railway station? 

The Bonourable Sir Charles Innes: The damage done to the railway 
station was that a disorderly mob of men had taken possession of the station, 
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'M'ere holding up the station staff and trying to put the signal cabins out 
of action. We, who are responsible for the running of the Indian railway 
s\stem, know the grave danger of a situation of that kind. Let me get 
l ack to the facts. 1 am sorry I have got warm but 1 think Mr. Joshi de¬ 
served it. As I understand it, this motion of adjournment is to censure 
-Government because of the calling out of the Auxiliary Force and because 
of the use of force on the Kharagpur platform. Mr. Jogiah and Mr. 
Kanga Iyer have given you one version of the case. T have given the 
version which has been supplied to me by the railway authorities. It 
may be that the two versions do not actually square, but how are w’e 
going to decide which of the two versions is correct? And that is why I 
say, Sir, that it is absolutely wrong for this House to pass a motion for 
adjournment to-day and to censure ^xovemment when admittedly they 
do not know the full facts. Mr. Joshi suggests that I should appoint a 
•committee of inquii^. Sir, if Mr. Joshi had wanted me to take action, 
I would suggest chat it was wrong for him to associate himself with any 
motion of censure of this kind. I suggest that the real danger of a mo¬ 
tion of censure of this kind, which no doubt will be carried—^I see all the 
■serried ranks in front of me—is this. You have what Mr. Joshi calls thes(' 
ismorant, illiterate men at Kharagpur. They will misunderstand any ac¬ 
tion of this kind to-day. Mr. Joshi called them “starving”. Let this 
House see to it that they do not prolong that starvation by passing this 
motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ohftman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I regret 
very much the difficulty in which Sir Charles Innes is placed in view (5f this 
motion for adjournment, but I submit, Sir, that we are quite within our 
rights in moving this motion for adjournment because of the seriousness 
of the situation at Kharagpur. We may not h..ve all the facts, we may not 
have very detaih*d information, but 1 say, Sir, we have enough facts to 
justify our action; and the action that we intend to take in moving this 
motion for adjournment is to censure the local agents of the Government 
in resorting to the bayoneting of the strikers there and opening fire upon 
them. That is a definite matter for investigation by the Government. It 
is a definite matter which we on this side of the House know very well is of 
supreme importance and T have yet to hear one word of regret from the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I did express regret. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I say, Sir, there yvas no need for Colonel Gidney 
to take a view of the situation which I might call the button-hole view 
(Laughter),—the sort of hoity-toity attitude that he adopted towards the 
Indian workers. He himself seems to take for granted that these workers 
were rioting. On his own statement he has told us^ that he wants more 
information regarding the strike. He wants more information regarding 
what he is pleased to call rioting, and yet that does not prevent him in 
the least from calling these men ” rioters ”. What are the facts? Were 
they rioters? I deny the charge. I say they were not rioters. The in¬ 
formation placed before the House does not convince any man that these 
men were resorting to any form of riot. Here is a statement T have. 

Iiieitt.*Oolonel B* A. J. Oidxiiy: Were they out for a picnic? 

,Mr. O ham a n Lall: They were out to be mad6 the *taigets of your 
bayonets. 
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Mr. Presidtnt: Order, order. Honourable Members must" address the 
Chair. 

Mr. Ohamajk Lall: Sir, I will address the Honourable Member through 
you: they were out in order to be made the targets of the bayonets of 
the members of the Auxiliary Force. Then the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes made the statement that the Auxiliary Force has nothing to do with 
the railway. May I ask the Honourable Member whether the head of the 
Auxiliary Force, Colonel Anderson, is not the Executive Head of the Station 
Cominittee? Is he or is he not connected with the Kailway Administra¬ 
tion? 

The SQonourable Sir Charles Innes: What I said, Sir, was that the 
Auxiliary Force had been called out by the District Magistrate and not by 
the Bail way. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Was he the head of the Auxiliary Force, and was 
he not a railway man ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 do not know. 

Mr. Cham an Jjall: The question, Sir, is a very pertinent one because 
you are resorting to these methods by which you intend to cow down the 
Indian worker. It is most disgraceful that the Indian workers should have 
been treated in this abominable fashion. I say. Sir, that no man has 
any right to take the law into his own hands. (Hear, hear.) No man 
has the right in this fashion to take the law into his own hands to the 
detriment of other people’s lives; and if Honourable Members do not under¬ 
stand that, they will understand it because they are in my opinion setting 
a very bad example to the strikers and workers of this country. If you, 
on the slightest provocation, turn round and use your bayonets on strikers, 
the only remedy then in the hands of the strikers is to use those same 
fire-arms and bayonets against you. Is that a delectable state of affairs? 
Do you consider that a desirable state of affairs? You are setting a very 
wrong example to the strikers. The only remedy they will have is to follow 
the same example. What are the actual facts? Here is a statement by 
the Agent himself. He does not say that there was any necessity to resort 
to fire-arm^ or to bayoneting on the ground that these men were out of 
hand or were indulging in stone-throwing. He does not say that. What 
he says is that '‘owing to the violence of the strikers*’ (Laughter)— 
Honourable Members will laugh with the other side of the mouth when 
they hear the rest of it—the Agent says that “ owing to the violence of 
the strikers, who invaded the Kharagpur station ”—^where is the statement 
in which these men were said to be indulging in stone-throwingi because 
the only ground advanced for the use of fire-arms and of bayonets against 
these workers was that these men had indulged in stone throwing? But it 
is alleged they merely invaded the station I (An Honoutahle Member: ‘^How 
many?”)— 400 of them are supposed to have invaded the station. ” On 
FViday the District Magistrate was present and ordered the mobilization of 
the ^al contingent of the Auxiliary Force, and the station was cleared 
without resort to firing.”. Had there-boon any damage to property done 
by them? No. Was any official hurt? No. And yet they cleofred these 
men from the station premises with their bayonets, wounding several of 
them. We say, Sir, that they had no justification whatever. We do npt 
wish to attribute any ill motives to the Government since ihe bayonetkig 
was not by order of Honourable Members opposite, but we do attribute 
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very serious motives to the men on the spot, and we are bringing in this 
motion for adjournment with the idea that you must institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of the local officials who resorted, or who sdlowed the 
District Magistrate and the volunteers to resort to, this sort of action* 
Now even under the law the right of private defence is given, but when even 
an official exceeds that right, the remedy is in the hands of the 
private citizen. There is not the slightest doubt that even under the law 
the position is perfectly clear. Did the men on the spot, the officials who 
were under the orders of the District Magistrate, have any justification 
whatsoever in resorting to this extreme step? Did they have any justifica¬ 
tion? We want the facts about that. We want you to institute a proper 
and impartial inquiry. 

Then, Sir, all the facts point to this, that there was really no justifica¬ 
tion, as far as we have been able to gather. If there w^as, why did the 
Government resort to the censoring of messages from Kharagpur? For 
days we were without information; for days we could not get at the facts. 
We had to postpone our motion for adjournment day before yesterday. The 
Honourable* Member knows that. (Laughter.) I regret very much that 
the Honourable Members opposite are taking this matter so very lightly. 
It is not a matter to be taken lightly. Whenever Indian workers are being 
treated in this fashion (Laughter)—no doubt Honourable gentlemen on the 
opposite side can laugh, but it is not a matter for laughter at all as you 
will learn to your cost if you do not pay sufficient attention to the manner 
in which local officers are behaving towards the Indian workers. Sir, I cal! 
attention to the fact that the reports in the newspapers point to this that 
there could have been no justification for the action taken. There is the 
very suspicious factor, as T pointed out, of tb^ censorship. Whv should 
there have been any necessity to censor messages? Why was there any 
necessity? Where was the necessity for prohibiting meetings of these 
workers under section 144 if all that you had done was done with a clear 
conscience? I say, Sir, that what was done was not done with a cleatr 
conscience. It was highhanded action, tyrannical action, and the result 
of that was that many rff these workers were bayoneted and some fired 
upon I hold in my hand a telegram which arrived this morning from the 
President of the Association. He says: 

“ Strike stiffeninp; and spreading. Strikers observing strictest non-violence 
fLanghter) despite intimidation by Aitxiliarv Forces. Union sifniboard thrown away. 
ITnion flafir found Monday in Indian women’s latrine Great indignation prevails, also 
threats of eviction from quarters, threats of non-payment of wages due for January 
inform Members Assembly pray fight just cause,” 

The Eononrable Sir Oharlee InnM: I understand the wages have been 
paid. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Ziall: I am very glad to hear that. 

** Oblige issue appeal financial support strikers’ families immediately. Goswami 
and other leaders here studying situation Reply to Chaman Lall’s wire itnion version 
from evidence received as follows—cabin captured by Auxiliary Force, not by strikers 
t/Langhter).’* 

The Auxiliary Force vr'lunteers rushed to the cabin because they thou^t 
that the cabin would be in danger if they did not go and occupy it and from 
that oobin they did start against these workers with their bayonets and 
they* did use their fire-arms. 

“ Evidence shows persons shot not by police but Auxiliary Force. No deaths • four 
wounded peraotis m hospital. Twelve treated; others received minor injuries.”^ 

F 2 
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Now, Sir, this is a very dehnite statement and 1 want to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Government to the statement, because I find that Honourable 
Members are not quite taking this matter as they should be taking it. 
We, on our side, feel that although Sir Charles Innes considers the motion 
for adjournment should not be used as often as it has been in this Assembly, 
we have no other way of bringing effectively to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment such brutal treatment meted out to the workers as has been meted 
out to them at Kharagpur. We have every right to bring to the notice of 
both the public and the G overrunent matters of this kind in this paurticular 
manner. Sir, there is no doubt that Sir Charles Innes is afraid that men 
coming down from Calcutta would stir up trouble at Kharagpur. If there 
are men gomg down from Calcutta—one Honourable Member of this 
Assembly, Mr. T. C. Goswami, has already, I understand from the 
telegrams I received, gone down to Khsiragpur,—^if he is going down 
there, he is going to investigate the true causes that have 1^ to the 
strike and the true causes which have resulted in the firing, and the true 
causes which have resulted in the bayoneting of the strikers. Is that 
a very wrong thing for an Honourable Member to do in pursuance of his 
-duty? I say no. You can turn it into political capital for your purposes. 
You can prevent these men from going to Kharagpur but I say that Honour¬ 
able Members over there are ultimately responsible for preventing the 
■spread of information and news from that quarter. To us here what other 
course is open except to get correct information, and that is being made 
political dapital of by my Honourable friend. I say, Sir, a very grave wrong 
has been done to the workers at Kharagpur. My Bbnourable friend related 
the story as to how the strike was called off last time. He does surely know 
that the strike was called off because at the very last moment when the 
general meeting was being held the Agent sent information that he would hold 
an enquiry into their grievances. The men were not satisfied with the sort 
of enquiry that was held and insisted upon a joint enquiry which, to this 
(lay, has not been given to them. That is the reason why the strike was 
called on. There are other grievances of the men which I need not go 
into, grievances of whatever kind they may be; yet the fact remains that 
in pursuance of their policy of intimidating workers, the local officials have 
been guilty of assaulting those 'workers with the bavonet and by firing 
upon them, and that is a policy which ought to be condemned by this 
House, that is a policy which no civilised Government ought to condone. 
Has England ever, even in the case of a general strike, permitted such 
action to he taken without some sort of a public enquiry being instituted 
afterwards? Here what we ask you to do is this. In justification of the 
position which Honourable Members have taken up what we ask, Sir, the 
Government to-dav is to institute a judicial enquiry into the firing upon the 
workers and the bayoneting of the workers, and that is the only thing that 
will satisfy Members on this side of the House All that we ask you, as 
mv Honourable friend Mr Joshi has asked Honourable Members over there, 
should institute an impartial enquiry into the grievances of the 
railwav workmen of the Bengal Nagpur Railway* Those are the two crucial 
pointe end T cannot see why Honourable Members sitting opposite should 
object to our demand for an impartial enquiry into these two matters; and 
it is because we know that thev have not the slightest intention of instltu- 
mg any impartial enquiry into these matters that we are now pressing our 
motion few adjournment in order to censure the action of the Govemment 
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in this behalf. If my Honourable friend is prepared to give me that assur* 
ance on the floor of this Houso, T am certain Honourable Members on this 
side will be pr(*pared to withdraw this motion—if he is prepared to give an 
assurance that an impartial judicial enquiry will ])e hold into the bayoneting 
of these workers and that an impartial enquiry will bo held into their 
grievances. I do not know what the Honourable ^foniber intends to do. 
But we are convinced that bo does not intend to do this, and it is because 
we are c’)nvincod of this that we intend to press this motion to its logicaT 
conclusion. 

And finally, Sir, I want to idd one word, and that is, whatever may be 
the view's of my friends over there, I w'ant my European and Anglo-Indian 
friends to remember tlii«, thal no Indian life should be treated lightly. I 
want them to remember this. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Wlio wants that thev should he treated lightly? 

Mr, Ohaman Lall: Tn that case I hope my ITont'urable friend will be 
voting with us in this lobby On the oth<‘r hand, I w'ant them to remember 
that there is such a thing as humanity, that there is such a thing as civilisa¬ 
tion Tj('t nof turn ourselves into mere brutes, mi're beasts, bv condoning 
the action of the Dycrites of Kharagpur Let us behave as civilised mortala 
and let us, when tlu' wTong has been done trv our best to right that wTong. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Kuddiman (Home Miunber): Sir, I do 
not want ^o detain the House with manv observations, but T must make a 
few nunarks ou one aspect of this ease Singularl\ unfortunate as this 
motion for ivdjoummeni^ was to-dav from the point of view' of OoyerTunent 
business, T think possiblv it may have good results if it has convinced the 
House of the danger of moving motions of adjournment of this character 
in matters w’hicb are not the direct concern ’ the riovemmen^ of India. 
It can only result, as it has to-dav resulted, in statements being made 
which must prejudice the position of tboH(‘ w'ho have -^akon action in pre¬ 
serving law and order It would bo singularly unfortunate if this House 
should take up the position that whenever there is a riot anywhere in 
British India—it does not rna.^ter wdiether the rioters are railway w'orkers 
or anybody else for it must be supposed that we cannot differentiate be¬ 
tween rioters who are rnilwuiv workers and rioters who are agricultural 
labourers—the adioummont should be moved. Is there any special sanc- 
ti^v attaching to railway w'orkers rather than ngrieiilturnl labourers, whom 
my friend Mr. Joshi was not so anxious to defend the other dav 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Wh.*n? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: My Hr>nourable 
friend well knows when. If this House takes up the posi¬ 
tion that whenever a riot occurs and there is collision between the 
police or other forces of law and ordpr, it is right for" the adjournment of 
this House to be moved. If so it will create a serious position Let us 
look at it from the broader constitutional point of view There is the Gov- 
emmon‘ of India and there is the (Vntral Legislature Matters agitated 
in the (Vntral Legislature should he matters which concern the Govj»m- 
ment of India There nre Provincial Governments and there are Provincial 
Legislatures and the matters to he agitated in those Legislatures should 
be matters which concern those Governments. T submit to this House 
that it will be extremely unwise to take lany othfer view ^ If hv bringing 
motions of censure .... 
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ICr. H- 8. Aney (Bferar Bepresentalive): On a point of order, Sir, when 
this (jU(^stion was first raised, this was the very objection taken that the 
question was one relating to the province and should not be discussed here. 
The Chair has ruled that this question could be discussed here Is the 
Honourable Member in order in pointing out the same objection again? 

Mr. President: The Chair had ruled that it was not for the Chair to 
disallow this motion on the ground that it did not relate to a matter which 
was the primary concern ot the Governor General in Council. On that 
ground the Viceroy alone could interfere and the Chair had no power 
under the adjournment rules. Beyond that the Chair did not go and it 
was quite open to the Honourable Member to point out to this House to 
vote against n motion relating to a matter of provincial concern. In doing 
so, the Homo Member was not in any wa\ questioning the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am obliged to you, Sir- 
Nothing was farther from me than to question your ruling. You have 
expressed my position entirely accurately. I seriously ask tl^is House, 
apart frorn the merits or demerits of this motion, to deprecate the exer¬ 
cise of this power If it does not, it will get itself into a very unfortu¬ 
nate position, and that, Sir, is what I have to say on the general consti¬ 
tutional position. 

I now turn to the contention that undue force was used on this par¬ 
ticular occasion. Now, Sir, wo have the statement that Sir Charles Innes 
has given to this House He has given all information to the House in a 
most frank way. He has agreed to ans'wer short notice questions. He 
has m^e a statement and placed at the disposal of the House all the in¬ 
formation he had. I submit he has treated the House very well in that 
matter. On the infonnation given, what do we find? We find that these 
people came and occupied the station platform. They thep proceeded to 
try and take possession of the Signal Cabin. I ask this House to consider 
wba.t is the result of having a mob in a Signal Cabin? Who is going to 
suffer? I will tell the House who is going to suffer. It is the innocent 
passengers in the trains, and those will not be Anglo-Indians or anybody 
else but the general class of passengers. T cannot imagine anything more 
dangerous than the occupation of a cabin at a big railway junction by a 
paob. ^ 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : Bayoneting took place in the railway yard. 

The Honourable Sir ^exander Muddiman: The next point I notice is 
that with singular celerity the leading officials of the place were present. 
Almost immt^diatelv a])parcntly after Ihc mob got on to the platform the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police and other officials 
arrived. They went and told the crowd to leave the platform. They 

endeavoured to persuade them to do so; they succeeded in clearing the 

plac(‘ as far as the motor car landing on the Midnapore platform; they 

were unable to go anv further- And why? Because they were stoned 

with ballast Is there no violence in that ? Is a stone on* your head no 
violence? Mr Dalrymple was hit on the head with o stone. Others were 
aJsq struck Does my Honourable friend opposite 8a\ that there was no 
violence bv the mob? 

Mr* Ohaman Lall: After the bayoneting. 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Is that peaceful persuasion? 
It was not after the bayoneting. It was before the bayoneting. The 
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District Magistrate {iherefore authorised the calling out the Auxiliary 
Force and the Armed Police. The crowd at ithis time obviously getting 
out of hand was making an attempt to enter the signal cabins. Alter 
the arrival of the Auxiliary Force on the platform, orders were issued to 
clear both ends of the station yard and to place guards there. This was 
after officials holding high rank had been assaulted with stones and after 
overy alternative had failed. That is the statement I 
have here, M\ Honourable friend may have a better state- 
ment soniewhore else The information we have had we have supplied 
to the House and the infonnation not only justifies the action taken but in 
my opinion was very correct action It is said, “We do not want to 
censure the Government of India, but the man on the spot.'’ What do 
you want to censure th(‘ man on the spot for? What is the use of cen¬ 
suring the man on the spot if he has done his duty? What will happen 
if you do so? The'*i will be not one District Magistrate in India who 
will not feel thal this House is not behind him in the discharge of his func- 
lions. Whai will .'he result be? The next time you have a riot, say at 
Eawalpindi, and the force's of law and order have to operate they will do 
so with a feeling that the Legislature of this country docs not wish to 
suppe^rt its officers in their plain du,^y. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: How many people were bayoneted at Bawalpindi? 

Mr President: The Honournble Member docs not give way. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, Mr. Joshi let the cat 

out of the hag this moniing When speaking on a point of order, be took 
a point of argument. He said “What wo wan,t to do is to censure Gov¬ 
ernment”, cciisim' regardless of whelhcr the (iovemnicnt ought to be 
censured oi nob 

Mr. N. M. Joehi: Censured because Government have failed in their 
duty. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You said you wanted to 
censure GovernuK'nt whether they failed in '‘heir duty or not. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Because Govemrnent have failed in their duty. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr- Joshi said the men 
w^cre starving. Sir Charles Innc's has informed us that they had received 
their pa> 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Its 0 n month 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Pay, small or large, they 

got 

I do not A^ish to detain the House further Sir Charles Innes has dealt 
with the main question very thoroughly My main contentions ore these: 
this is a matter, in so far as the police side of it is concerned, which ought 
to be dealt with hv the Local Government and not to be considered in 
this House, and as far as these ])apers go, they show nothing to deserve 
censure on the district authorities. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: li the Honourable Member really thought that the 
‘motion related exclusively to a matter which was not the primary concern 
of the Governor General and therefore it was »iot proper for this Assembly 
to raise a debate on it, what prevented him from moving the Governor 
General to disallow it? 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: We did not go to His Excd- 
loncy, Sir, beoausc we did not think it necessary. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhanamadan liural): Sir, it is with great regret that 1 rise to say any¬ 
thing in this debate. My regret is due to the fact that in the unfortunate 
discussion of this unfortunate incident a great deal of heat has been im¬ 
parted, which I sincerely wish had been avoided. (The occurrence was a 
most regrettable one, but the discussion of it has been, I am sorry to think, 
more regrettable because ihe question has not been approached in that 
spirit of calm considerat’on which the situation demanded- I wish to 
say at once that I arn generally opposed to strikes. Every time anybody 
has approached me aft(‘r a strike has been started, I have advised that the 
strike should lx* ended as early as possible. I do not like to encourage 
anyone in the mat^^r of strikes, and therefore what I am going to say 
should be taken as coming from one who is anxious that there should be no 
strikes, for strikes mean a great deal of injury not only to the public but 
also to the men w^ho go in for it Sir, there arc certain points which have 
been raised which call for consideration. Speaking personally I do not 
wish that this motion should be regarded as a motion for the censure of 
the Government of India 1 think this should be regarded as a motion 
.to give an'^pportimity to Members who feel deeply in this connection to 
express their feelings to the Government, to ask for further information 
and to suggest means as to how this matter nmy he dealt with. So far as 
the question of the Government of India not being directly concerned is 
concerned, I submit that that pomt might wxll be waived. The Indian 
Auxiliarv Force was used, bayonets wore used, firing w’as resorted to. 
Those are unfortunate undeniable facts and they occurred in connection 
wi.+h th(* administration of a railway which is a Central subject. I there¬ 
fore hope that the Honourable the Home Member and ihe Honourable 
Member for Commerce will recognise that there is justification for this 
House desiring to draw attention to the events that took place, and I wish 
that the motion should be regarded as merely one for drawing attention 
to whaf has taken place with a view .^o pointing out what calls for further 
enquiry and what requires further action 

Mr. President: I ma\ point out to the Honourable Member thaf a 
motion for adjournment, if carried, amounts to a vote of censure on Gov- 
omment. It can have no other meaning. 

(An Honourable Member: “Withdraw it-*’) 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Technically that is so. (An Honour¬ 
able Member: “It is meant to be a motion for censure”.) And my friend 
on my right says that it is meant to be a motion for censure. Yet I wish to 
make it clear that so far as I am concerned I regard this not as jt motion 
of censure but as one affording an opportunity of giving expression to the 
feelings w’lncb are entertained by many Honourable Members of this House, 
and to draw’ attention to facts w^hich might help Government and the public 
and the strikers to larrive at a proper solution of the unfortunate situation, 
and treating \i as such T shall sav just a few words more. 

T (fo ihifik that the men were ill-advised in going in the numbers they did 
to the railway station. At the same time I think that those officers who 
were present there, whether they were railway officers or the District Magis¬ 
trate, acted in unwise and unjustifiable haste in calling out the Auxiliary 
Force and in ordering or allowing the use of the bayonets and firing. 1 
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submit that judf?ing from all that I have heard and read the meu who went 
to the railway platfonn evidently went with the idea of asking their fellow- 
workers to go on strike. If I were convinced that they went on to the rail¬ 
way platfonn with a view’ to resort to violence, 1 should not be taking up' 
the time of the House, and 1 submit that there is one important fact which 
the Honourable Member will take note of in tKat connection. Not a single 
injury to any railway material or property has been even alleged. If the 
men were prompted by an> desire to cause an> wrongful loss to llu' railway 
or to resort to law less violence, w’e should have heard ot some injury done 
to some railway property there Bui wo liave not heard of any injury to 
any railwa^v jiroperh Is it Iherelon unre‘sonable to ask the Honourable 
Member for Commerei' to inft ’’ that the oh)eet of the men in going on to tlu' 
railw^ay platform was to iniomi their fellow w’orkiTs that they wanted them 
to go on strike? I submit it is perfectly legitunate, reasonable, permissible 
for a man to ask a fellow’-worki'r to go on strike. Tlie action may be wise 
or uuwdse, but it is penni.ssible, and i^ that was the whole object of llio 
men who went to the station, T submit there should have been more 
patience exercised on the part of the authorities. I regret there was a want 
of patience a w’ant of sufficient restraint shown by the men, but T do regret 
at the sauK' time that a greater amount of impatience and a greater letek 
of restraint w^as shown h> the officers and men w'ho w^ere in chaitge of the 
station. Now, Sir, let us just think what the position was. Some workers^ 
as much our fellow-men as any Member sitting here, who are as much ser¬ 
vants of the public as any of those sitting here, have a grievance They are 
led or misled, guided or misguided to resort lo a strike, perhaps on insuffi¬ 
cient ground Wliat is the right way to deal with them? Is it the right 
wav to call them and tell them that they must not behave foolishly, that 
the\ imisi not injure any railw^ay property, but must get back to their homes 
and make their representation in a suitable manner? Is it inconceivable 
that such a course might have been adopted anu that it might have prevent¬ 
ed any trouble? My Honourable friend the Finance Member disagrees. I 
regret it, but I hope he will agree that T am entitled to omphasizo that point 
of view’ before the House and ask even him to consider whether it is not a 
reasonable view’. These men w’ere railway men; they were trained as 
workers; they were not liooligans from the streets; they wore not vagabonds 
who had any ill intent. They had a grievance and the manner in which 
the officer in charge on the spot dealt with it urged them to resort to the 
method tliey did They mav have been unwise, but when the railway 
authorities found that they had taken that course, T submit more patience, 
more discretion should have been shown, and I submit if it were, it would 
not have been necessary to call the Auxiliary Force, and most certainly not 
to ask them to resort to the action they did. T grant that if a crow’d assem¬ 
bles, andtf after being duly asked to disperse, it does not ditperso, the law 
gives the magistrate the power to sav that so much force shall be used fts 
is necessary to disperse the crowd, but T ask anvbodv sitting on that side 
of the House to tell me whether tKe law permit^; any man to use more 
force than is necessary to disperse such a crowd Unless the crowd becomes 
violent or begins to resort, to lawless action, no man has any nuthoritv under 
the law’ to use the bayonet on or to shoot a fellow man who mav be in the 
crowd, and if he does so he does it at his peril T submit that as bayonet¬ 
ing and firing were resorted to the matter clearly calls for some notice from 
the Government of India If wffien mv ■FTonoureble friend the Member for 
Commerce spoke this morning and gave ns the information be did, and said 
that the matter was undoubtedly unfortunate, if be bad t^ben said be was 
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waiting for further information and that on the receipt of that infonnation 
he would institute an inquiry to find out whether the use of the bayonet and 
of fire-arms was justifiable in the circumstances of the case and if he had 
at the same time stated that, in his opinion or in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India bayoneting or firing were to be resorted to only in a ctase of 
clear necessity and not otherwise, that the Government disapproved their 
use unless there was a clear case made for it, and that if the Government 
found that such action had been resorted to without a clear case having 
been pade out, they would consider what action should be taken in the 
matter, the Honotirable the Commerce Member would, I venture to think, 
have had the whole House with him, and he will still have the 
whole House with him, I venture to think, if he will make it 
clear that, without pronouncing a judgment upon the oflBoers concerned, 
without giving up the District Magistrate, without giving up the Captain of 
the Auxiliary Force, without expressing any opinion as to the validity or in¬ 
validity of the action taken, he would still institute an inquiry to nnd out 
whether the resort to bayoneting and firing on this occasion was proper, 
was right, or whether though it was done honestly, yet it was done hastily, 
unwisely, ^and was unjustifiable If such an expression of opinion were made 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member, I think this matter would come 
down to ^ts proper proportions. I grieve to think that in the heat that was 
generated on both sides in the debate the poor imfortunate men who have 
gone on strike may suffer. I do not wish them to suffer, I wish that this 
sad chapter should be ended as soon as possible, and I appeal to the Honour¬ 
able Membpr for Commerce <o say that which will help to smooth the situ¬ 
ation and to solve it in the right manner. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, the 
constitutional point raised by the Honourable the Home Member places us 
between the devil and the deep sea. There is the Government of India on 
the one hand, who object to our discussing this question on the floor of this 
House on the groimd that this is a provincial subject, or rather that most 
of the points dealt with by Honourable Members relate to provincial sub¬ 
jects. On the other band we have the President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council disallowing Resolutions on this very subject, evidently on the 
ground that they relate to a Central subject. I am afraid the Honourable 
the Home Member does not care to read the papers that come from Bengal, 
otherwise he would have seen that there wore several Resolutions of which 
notice was given by Members of the Bengal Legislative Council, all of which 
were disallowed by the President. 

An HoQOiiAble Member: On what ground? 

Hr. K. 0. Neogy: The ground is not stated. It must have been evident¬ 
ly on the ground that the question of Railways is a Central subject, but on 
what ground I do not care; the fact is they were not in a position to discuss 
this question in the local Council which you say is the proper forum for this 
subject. Where are we to go? When I rise to support this motion, I in¬ 
tend* it a^ a censure not merely on the Department of my Honourable 
friend Sir Charles Innes, but also on the department presided over by my 
friend the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. Sir, mention was made 
this morning of the fart that telegruns relating to this question have been 
•censored by the postal authorities. It was either the Home Member or the 
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Commerce Member who said that action was evidently taken under the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Local Government. Sir, I myself am one of those un¬ 
fortunate men to whom sonio of these telegrams were sent, and I hold in 
my hand copy of a telegram which was suppressed under the authority of 
the Sub-Post Master of Ihc Kliaragpur Workshop Post Office. This copy 
was sent to me by post. J will read out the text of the tclegmm; it was 
addressed to 18 Members of this House, dated the 14th: 

“ Situation extremely serious, shooting commenced when other methods could be 
resorted to. Seventeen people injured. Auxiliary railway forces employed includiujj 
officers against whom .serious complaints already exist, resulting in wholesale intimi¬ 
dation. Railway authorities obdurate. Move adjournment House, pray oo*operation 
Members.'^ 

It is signed by my ('stei'med friend Mr. Giri, the President of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Union It was returned to him with tliis endorse¬ 
ment : 

“ The m»‘8sa(;t cannot he accepted for transmission as laid down in rule 374 of the 
Postal Guide. 

Evidently when the Honourable the Home Member made the statement 
this morning that this also did not relate to the (/cntral Government, he 
was hibouring under the misconception that action must have been taken 
under section 5 of the Telegraph Act, under which the Local Government, 
or any officer authorised by lht‘ Local Govenimcnt, is empowered, under 
certain circumstanci’s, to censor and to prevent the transmission of certain 
telegrams Now Sir, he was absolutely under a misapprehension when he 
said that Rule 874 of the Post and l^elc'graph Guide says* 

“ T<‘lcgraph officcis ait required to refust^ to acfopt any telegram which may be 
of li dccidedlv f hjet hoii ihU* ur al.'innng character” 

So that m tins particular instance it was a subordiuute of the Hon- 
('ural)le Sir Bhnpendra Nath Mitra’s Depai mont who took it upon him¬ 
self to hold back a telegram addressed, not to the strikers, not to possible 
svinjiathisers on the other sections of the Rail\va\, for the purpose of 
tomenting strike, hut to Members of this Asscmbl.v. 1 would request the 
Honourable Sir Bhupcndra Nath Mitra to enquire as tc) whether he really 
e(ntrols the Post Office at Kharagpur, or is it the Agent ot the Bengal 
N.ig’pur Jtaihvav and th(‘ other local officers? 

Now, Sir, I come to Sir (Miarles Innes I concede that on a strict 
view of the matter the details relating to the shooting and bayoneting do 
not relate to a Ointral subject; but, Sir, my eorn})luirit against the Bail¬ 
way Department, against tlie Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, for 
whose action I suppose the Honourable Sir (’liarles Tnnes aectqds res- 
uonsibility, is about the systematic suppression of news. The incident 
cocurredfon the 11th. Hire we have a Calcutta ncwspajier dated the 16th 
Tebrua^, and the complaint which it makes is that there is “a disgrftoe- 
ful conspiracy of silence, as disgraceful a conspiraev of silence as is pos¬ 
sible in any civilised country.” The paper pointed out that they could 
not get any information on some of the moat important points involved 
in this matter either from th(' Agent’s Office, from the Hoadquartew 
Office which is situated at Calcutta, or from the news agencies. This is 
what it says * 

” In spite of our h^st efforts on Saturday last, no information whatever could be 
got from the Bengal Nagpur Railway head office at Kidderpur as to the occasion for 
the firing and the bayonet charges at all.” 

And remember. Sir, that Kharagpur is only 72 mileb from Calcutta. 
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An Hononrabla Hember: What paper is that? 

Mr. K. 0. Meogy: The Bengalee, 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: What is the date of the paper? 

Mr. X^O. Heogy: It is dated February the 16th. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: They apparently had not seen the 
press communique of the 14th. 

Mr. X. O. Neogy: There is a postscript added to that article. I am 
liying to be us fair as possible to my Honourable friend. The first com¬ 
munication from the Agent is dated the 12th. I am confining myself to 
the point about the shooting and bayoneting. All that we gather from 
that communique is: 

“ At about 9 P.M., on Friday the Uth instant a large body of B. N. Railway work¬ 
shop employees at Khiragpur proceeded to the Kharagpur Station and drove the 
Indian Traffic staff from the yard.” 

This is how the trouble started. Now this first communique, dated 
the 12th, says tliat a large body of the employees proceeded to the Kharag¬ 
pur station and drove the Indian Traffic staff from the yard. The second 
information on the subject is from the Associated Press of India, and this 
is what it states: 

‘‘ The following account of the B. N. Railway workmen is gathered from different 
sources ” 

and we find here that: 

” in the late hours of the night 500 men went over to the station to request their 
brethren of the Traffic Department to sympathise wHh them and when returning to 
their quarters they were attacked by some loyal employees of the railway.” 

That is a different version. It is not over-lepicnt to the strikers, be¬ 
cause we find no mention here that firing or bayoneting had ever taken 
place. It is the report of the Associated Press; and you cannot call that 
very lenient to the strikers. Sir, the third statement is the statement 
elated February the 14th, in which for the first time the Agent admits the 
fact of firing and bayoneting, fully three days after the occurrence. And 
there again we find that it is not quite the same thing as was described 
in the previous communique. This is what it states—^I give it in the 
words of the Bengalee: 

^ ” Since the above was written we got an Associated Press message on Monday 
night purporting to be a statement of the Agent, B. N. Railway, which saif that the 
workshop Imnds on Friday evening having invaded the railway station ' Ws station 
was cleared without re.sort to firing ’ and that subsequently that night a body of 
rioters attacked a police guard with stones and brickbats and with previous permission* 
two shots were fired resulting in one of the mob being injured but not seriously.” 

There is a deliberate silence on the point as to who fired the shots and 
who did the bayoneting. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has oidy» got five minutes 
more. 

Mr. K. 0. H^gy: Now, Sir, the Honourable Sir Charlea Imiea comes 
to the House this morning and says "The strikers had taken possession 
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of the station”. As time passes, the official version improvesj and that 
18 the point on which I want to censure the liailway Department; first 
because they suppressed the news as long as they could, and secondly 
•because they have been cooking tljcir reports a little. 

Sir, the Honourable the Horae Member enquired from Mr. Joshi, as to 
whether the strikers had dissipated tlieip pay. Sir, 1 find that dissipation 
was not in the line of the strikers. Here 1 hold in m;y hand a letter—it 
was never intended to be adduced as evidence in this connection. Tt is 
jk letter from an old retired officer of Government who was proceeding to 
Puri on that very night and whose train was held up at Kharagpur. He 
•writes to a relation of his at Delhi and says: 

There were driinkaidb there, even the European railway ojfRcials had joined them 
at Kharagpur. Conseqnriitly ? liad to hit up practically the whole time as your mother 
and grandmother wne with us.” 

Just imagine tlie predicament of these poor passengers. It does not 
look as if the whole body of railway officials, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
were a disciplined body merely working us members of the Auxiliary 
Force, and only responding to the lawful orders of the Magistrate, in the 
interest of peace and order. (Cries of “Divide, divide”.) Sir, this is a 
little straw which shows which way the wind was blowing on that night 
at Kharagpur. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, my friend, Mr. Neogy, has called into question the action 
of the Telegraph Office subordinates at Kharagpur in not transmitting 
certain messages which were addressed to him and to other Honourable 
Members of this House. Sir, ou behalf of the Department, I am extremely 
sorry for any inconvenience that may have ♦ cen caused to them thereby. 
I believe, however, that Mr. Neogy read out a message which concluded 
by asking the Members of thif. House to move a motion for adjournrnenl. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Was that the reason why it was not transmitted? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, Sir, the rule as it 

stands says this: 

“ Telegraph officers aie required to refuse to accept any telegram which may he of a 
decidedly objectionable or alarming character.” 

Now, Sir, a telegraph subordinate when he gets a me«sage requesting 
certain Members of this House to move the adjournment of the House 
may not unreasonably apprehend that the telegram is of an alarming 
character. However, Sir, we have not been placed in poRsession of tlu' 
full facts of the case. T do hoi know yet whether that unfortunate tele- 
grafph-master took tliat action of his own motion. My friend Mr. Neogy 
was not kind enough to give to thd House the complete rule. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will the Honourable Member enquire? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: T shall first give the rule. 
The rule proceeds<to state: 

” In cases of doubt reference must be made by the Telegraph Office oonremed to the 
authorities mentioned below.” 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy: There is no mention of that in my copy. 
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The Honoumble Sir Bhnpendra Hath Ultra: I do not know from what 
copy my Honourable friend read out. I am simply reading out from the 
statutory rule: 

“ Objectionable telegrams except those relating to military matters or at the head-^ 
quarters of Government should always be referred to the District Magistrate. When 
he is out of the station or not available they should be referred to the officer who is 
carrying out the current duties in his place.’* 

It is quite possible that that telegraph master showed the telegram to 
the District Magistrate v/ho we know was on the spot and under the 
orders of the District Magistrate withheld the telegram . . , 

Mr. President: Order, order. As the debate has not been concluded 
6 p.K.' by 6 P.M., 1 rule that it automatically terminates. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
21st February, 1927. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday^ fSlat February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEKS SWOHN: 

The Eight Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., M.L.A. (Madras: 
Nominated N^n-OfTwial): 

Nawab Sir Ziilfiqar Ali Khan, Kt., C.S.I., M.L.A. (East Central 
Punjab: Muhammadan), and 

Mr. Albert Melville Haynian, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Eailway Board: 
Nominated Official). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

The Panama. Immiouation Law. 

525. CMkya Prasad Singh: (a^ Is it a fact that the Panama 
Immigration Law has been passed by the Legislature of the Panama 
Eepublic, on the 26th October, 1926, whereby Indians, along with some 
other colo*ired nationalities, are iorbiddem to immigrate in future to the 
Ecpublic, and those who are already domiciled in the Eepublic will not 
be allowed admittance if after the enforcement of this law they even tem¬ 
porarily leave the territory of the Eepublic, or happen to be away before 
the enactment of this measure? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the total number of Indians in Panama is 
about 10,000, a large number of whom have been resident there for several 
generations ? 

(c) Will the Government kindly state if the Panama Immigration Aot 
has yet to receive the assent of His Majesty's Government? 

Mr. S. B. HoweH: (a) Ypb, Sir. " 

(b) Government arc obtaining definite information. According to that 

already in their ppssqswon there exists in Panama and Colon what is 
-described as “a f5u»«8hed colony ,,|ndian merchants almost all of whom 
are from Hyderil^aa m Sind”. 1 \ 

(c) No, Sir.’*''*lA*legi4pllion ot frf Foreign State does not require the 
assent of His Majgfty’s ifl|^e^||hhnt. 

Number op Posts in S^ti&managed R,aii.ways on more than Rs. ?()0 
^ MONTH BY Indians, Anglo-Indians and others. 

626. *Mr. H wkht l r Singh : Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of jposts carrying a salary of more than 200 rupees a month held in 

11085 ) ^ 
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the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 by (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included)^ 
(6) Anglo-Indians and (c) others in the different Bidlways managed by the 
^vemmei^t? 

Amount of Monfy deawn in Salaries by Indian, Anglo-Indian and 
OTHER EaiPLOYEiSS DRAWING MORE THAN Rs, 200 A MONTH IN 
State Railways. 

527. *lix, Xulchtar Singh: Will Goyemment be pleased to state the 
amount of money drawn in salaries by the employees getting more than 
200 rupees a month in the Government Railways in the respective years 
1924, 1925, 1926 by (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included), (b) Anglo- 
Indians and (c) others? 

Percentage op Indians, Anglo-Indians and other Employbfs getting 
MORE THAN Rs. 200 A MONlH ON SI ATE-MANAGED RaILWvYS 
IN THE YiARS 1924, 1925 AND 1926. 

528. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
percentage of (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included), (b) Anglo-Indians 
and (c) other employees getting more than 200 rupees a month in the* 
Government Railways in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, Sir, to answer 
Questions Noe 526 to 528 together 

The Honourable Member will find all iho information we have in 
Appendix F of Volume 1 of the R^ort of the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26 We take Rs 250, and not Rs 200 as the pay limit 
for our statistics, and we do not show Anglo-Indians separately from other 
classes of statutory Indians who are not Hindus or Muslims 


Customs Duty on Sugarcane Roiling Pans, 

629. *Mr. Mukhtar Siigh: Is it a fact that sugarcane boiling pana 
are charged with customs duty when they are imported into the country? 
If the answer be in the affirmative will Government be pleased to state 
their reasons for so doing and not treating them as agricultural implementa 
free from duty? 

The Honourable Sir BakU Blackett: Sugarcane boiling pans are liable 
to duty at 15 per cent, ad Unlorem The question of including thena in 
the list of agricultural implements that are free of dutv under the tariff 
is engaging the consideration of the Government of India 

Musalman Officers employed in vMi OmoE op tjie R^ilwan 
P oARD Af iCfeLHT. 

680 *Maulvi Muhammad Takub: What hUlbe tcfpi strength of the 
Officers working at the main office of the Railway*|pard at Delhi and how 
many of them are Musalmans? 

Tbs Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 'The total ,ndl|||ber of officeft^in the 
offfhe of the Railway Board is 17 and none of them i| at present a Musal¬ 
man. 
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Mcsalhan Ofpicres ehployld in the Okfk’H of the Finance 
Depautmeni of the Government of Ind a. 

581. Xuluinmad Takub: Whut is the total strength of the 

permanent Indian officers' working at the main office of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India and how many of them are Musalmans ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The total strength of the permanent 
Indlcui g^etted officers is 7, of whom one is a Musalman. 

Usual Tknuiib of an Officer on Special Duiy at the HEAoqrARTERS 
OF THE Government ok India. 

532. *Maiilvi Muhammad Yakub: What is the usual tenure of an 
officer on special duty at the {leadquarters of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No general rule has been 
prescribed or is required, as the tenure of such an officer depends upon 
the nature of the special work to be undertaken and the time it will take 
to complete it. 

OPFK'EUfl EVIPLOYED ON SpECUL DlFY FOR LONG PERIODS IV TUB 

Office of thk Director General of Posts and Tklboraphs. 

533 . ’*‘Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is there any officer on special duty 
h^the office of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs holding his 
present appointment for a considerably long period? What are his special 
qualifications for holding the present jost and »what is his substantive 
appointment ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: There are four officers on 
special duty in the office of tho Director Oenon Posts and Telegraphs, 
whose appointments date froiix the Ist December, 1924, 27th November, 
1925 and the 6 th and 9th August, 1926, respectively They are considered 
the most suitable officers for their special duties. 

Number op Musalmans employed as Superintendents of Post Offices 

534 . ’'‘Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: How many Superintendents of Post 
Offices were recniited directly and how many were promoted from the De¬ 
partment during the year 1926? How many of them are Musalmans? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: In 1926, one officer was 
directly recruited as a probationary Superintendent and another officer was 
promoted from the Department. Neither was a Musalman. 

Speeches delivered by the Maharaja of Burdwan in England. 

535 . '**Maulvi MuhammiA Yakub: {(v) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what capadf^ the ^Maharaja of Burdwan attended the Imperial 
Conference ? 

(b) Are Government 4 iware that there is a great disappointment in 
this country at the speeches delivered by the Maharaja in England? • 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) As a representative of 
India. 
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Mr* Ohiniaa LaU: Ig it a fact that the Maharaja of Burdwan has 
been described as the chorus girl of the Empire? 

The Hosoouiable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: 1 beg the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber's pardon. 1 did not hear the question. 

Agents apiointk') is othli] Countuies seciion 7 ip ihh Indian 

1 MvIIORATlON Act, 

530. *Mr. M« 8. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what States of Asia, America and Africa and Ihe self-governing Colonies as 
well as Crown Colonies in the British Empire in which Indian emigrants 
have settled, tlic Governor General in Council has appointed agents under 
the tenns of section 7 of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922? 

(b) If there are countries or Colonies, in which Indian emigrants have 
settled, without any Agent of the Governor General in Council, will Govern¬ 
ment give the reasons for not making any appointment of such agents? 

J. W. Bhore: (a) Agents have been appointed in Ceylon and 
British Malaya only under the provisions of section 7 of the Indian Emigra¬ 
tion Act, VII of 1922 

(5) If the Honourable Member will refer to the terms of section 7 
he will see that the purpose of appointing an Agent is to safeguard the 
interests of emigrants The answer to his question therefore depends in 
each case upon a variety of circumstances including the number of the 
emi^ants, the conditions under which they live and the necessity of 
special arrangements to safeguard their interests. In some cases the ques-. 
tion of appointing an Agent is under consideration. 

Mr, M. S. Aney: Does the Government want this House to assume 
that in those countries vdiere the condition of the emigrants is satisfactory, 
agents ore not appointed? And if not, why does not the Government 
appoint them ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhors: The concluding portion of my reply indicates that 
in some cases the question of appointing an agent is under consideration. 

Mr. M. 8. Anay: Will the Honourable Member give us the names of 
those countries where the question of appointing an agent is under con¬ 
sideration ? 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: I would be glad if the Honourable Member would 
refrain from asking that question to-day. 

Mr. M. 8. Anay: Will thp Honourable Member consider the advisability 
of recommending to Government the necessity of having British Consulates 
instead of cigents, to look after these men? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I hjsye nothing to do with British Con¬ 
sulates. 

Annual Hbpoets op the Agents in CsniO^ AND 1^9^ Malay States 
eegarding tue moral and material Progress op Indian 
EmiqraN'’1 

^87. ’i*Mr. J|. 8* Aney: (a) ’Vyill Government* be pleased to state 
whether the Gw^mment of India receives annual reports from the agents 
in Ceylon and the Malay States giving detailed information regarding the 
moral and material progress of the Indian emigrants permanently or tem¬ 
porarily settled there? “ 
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(b) If so, do Government propose to publish for the informatira of ^ 
House at least important extracts from these annual reports of the 

in iiie aforesaid two countries bearing on the moral economic and poliUoai 
condition of the Indians there for the years 1924-25 and 1926-20 r 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to explain why the expenses of the 
two aforesaid agencies in Ceylon and Malay including the estabbshmen 
charges have suddenly risen from Bs. 30,000 in 1923-24 to more than 
Bs. 66,000, since "924-25? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (aj Yes. . 

(b) The Annual Keports received Inaii the Agents the year 1925 
including financial statemontb for the >cHr have been published 

are available in the Library of the House. toflS 

it worth whilo to prin< up 'nd publish extracis from the Kep^s for 19^, 
but if the Honourable Member desires information on any particular poiM 
resarding the condition of Indians m those Colonies during this period 
it can bo supplied to hitu. 

(c) The phiet reason is that tlie Agents were appointed from Isf Septem¬ 
ber^ lOS."!, and the expenditure incurred in 1928-24 is tor 7 months ““'y • 
while the expenditure in 1924-25 and subsequent years is for the whoJd 
financial Near 


Hj.iimjs of Monen OnoKR Conjmtssiok. 

538. ’^Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Govemmont be pleased to explain wby 
a sum amounting to Rb 12,0(X) or thereabouts is annually deducted from 
the postal receipts under money order commission and shown as refunds 
of mone.N order commission ? 

(5) To what accounts is the sum so deducted from postal receipts being 
annu^ly credited? 

(c) Will Government give the details that go to make up the total 
amount of Bs. 12,000, for annual refunds under money order commission? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: (a) to (c). «The sum 
deducted from postal receipts and shown in the accounts as “Befuuds of 
money order commission” represents the commission paid on money orders 
that owing to errors for Nvhich the Post and Telegraph Department accepts 
responsibility are not discharged and the amounts of which have to be 
returned, Nvith the commission, to the senders. The actual refunds on 
this account are, from their very nature, subject to considerable variation 
from year to year. In the budget estimates for the year 1926-26 a provi¬ 
sion of Bs. i2,000 was made for such refunds, the actuals in 1928-24 
having been Bs. 11,852. The actual refunds in 1925-26 however amount¬ 
ed to only Bs. 2,176. 


Lack of fhopeii Arrangements for crossing the Railway Line at 
Hapcr St»iion on the East Indian Railway. • 

589. *Mr. Mnkhtar Singh: (a) Are Govemnaent aware that the in¬ 
habitants of the adjoining villages of the East Indian Railway station, 
Hapur, District Meerut, cross the railway line near the platform as this 
is the shortest cut to go on the other side? ^ 
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(6) Are GbYBmmeat ewoie aa undertakmg waa given by the then 
Collator of Meerut when the original Meerut Hapur Boad was diverted 
from its original position to about a mile towards the west that proper 
arrangements for the crossing of the railway would be made at or near the 
place of the original metalled road? If so, will Government be pleased to 
place a copy of the undertaking on the table for the information of the 
(House? 

(c) Are Government aware that on account of the above undertaking 
referred to in part (b) the inhabitants are crossing the railway line from one 
side to another? 

(d) Are Government aware that no arrangements for building a cr^ ssing 
bridge over the railway line has so far been made for the convenience of 
the public ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the number of accidents that 
liave happened during the last five years at the Hapur station on account 
of the Want of proper arrangements for crossing the railway line at this 
place? 

(/) Are Government contemplating the building of a crossing bridge 
at Hapur station for the convenience of the public? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but are send- 
ijig a copy of the Hon nrable Member’s question to the Agent, East Indian 
Hail way. 

Undkuorouni) Buidoe foe Traffic at the Railway Crossing near 
Mkbhut Cm Station. 

540. *Mr. Hukhtar Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the whole 
traffic on the Meerut Bagpat metalled road is held up sometime for more 
than an hour continuously at the crossing of the railway line near the 
Meerut City station and is a great inconvenience to the public in general? 

(b) Have Government received any complaints in this matter ? If so. 
what steps have Government taken to remove this existing complaint? 

(o) Are Government prepared to take immediate steps to construct an 
underground bridge for the traffic? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and have 
received no complaints. They suggest that the matter be referred to the 
Agent of the Railway concerned through the Local Advisory Committee. 


DlSCOVTINrANOE OF THE T"SE OF OlL-OLOTH CUSHIONS IN INTERMEDIATE 
Cl ASS Compartmbvts oV'^he East Indian and North-Wfstbrv ^ 

Rm' Ways. 

541 *Mt. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to say since 
when oil-cloth has been discontinued for the cushions of benches supj^ied 
in the compartihbhts meant for intermediate class passengers on the East 
Indiah and North-Western Railways? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the diflferenoe of cost between 
the price of the oil-cloth that was used previouslv and the oodt of canvas 
used now for the purpose? 
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(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the faot that the 
canvas cushion now used becomes dirty very soon and presents a disigust- 
ing look to the passengers? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of either using 
oil-cloth for the purpose or discontinuing the use of cushions altogether in 
ihe intermediate class compartments and making the benches more com¬ 
fortable in other ways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Pardons: The Government have no information and do 
not propose to take any action. The matter is one which should be brought 
to the notice of the Eailway Administrations through their Local Advisory 
Committees. 

Exclusion op Indian Sbamek from thr TTxiteo States of America 
VVDER llIK NEW AMERICAN ImMICRVTION BiI.L. 

542. ^Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a new Immigra¬ 
tion Bill has already passed the Senate, United States, which would 
exclude from American ports all foreign ships employing seamen of other 
countries, who are ineligible to enter the United States as immigrants? 

(b) Is it a fact that under the above law, lascars would be prohibited 
from coming to America on any vessel, except one flying the flag of India? 

(c) Do Government propose to make any inquiry into the above matter, 
and state how far the Bill, if passed into law, will affect the position of 
Indian seamen proceeding to the United States? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Government have seen repqrts in 
the Press to the effect that a new Immigration Bill has already passed the 
Senate of the United States of America which w'oiild exclude from American 
ports all foreign ships employing seamen of otl r countries, who are ineligible 
to enter the United States as immigrants. Enquiries have been made, 
but no official confirmation has yet been received. 

Kfcruitmbnt por the Indian Aemv prom Biiiar avd Orissa. 

543 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly give a state¬ 
ment, showing separately the number of persons recruited in the Indian 
Army from various Districts of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, during 
the last 5 years? 

Mr. G. M. Young: T am afraid T cannot give my Honourable friend 
the information he desires'*because, as stated by Mr. Burdon on the 22nd 
Eebniarv, 1026, in nnswcT to starred questions Nos. 031 and 982, our 
statistics do not show the numbers recruited by Districts, but by Provinces. 
The total numbers recruited 'from the Province of Bihar and Orissa during 
the period are contained in the statement which I laid on the table on the 
27th January^ in answer to starred question No. 25. 


Eealization op the LoAvr advanced to the Army Canteen Bo^kd 

BY THE ImPKRTAI. IUNK OP InDIA. 

544. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a) Is it not a faot that the Army 
•Canteen Board has now been dissolved? If so, wl^at are its assets and 
liabilities^ 
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(ft) la it a tact that a loan was advanced to the Army Canteen Board 
by U’ovemment, or the Imperial Bank of India? If so, how mnoh? Has 
Vhe money been realized; and if not, what steps are in contemplation to 
realize the money? 

Mr. a. M. Tonng: (a) The Army Canteen Board is in process of liquida¬ 
tion, as was announced in a press communique, dated the 3rd of this 
month. The second half of the question does not arise. 

(b) Yes, Sir, by both. For the amoxmts advanced from time to time 
the Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to the following 
questions among many others: 

Unstarred questions Nos. 29 and 88 on the 22nd January, 1926. 

Unstarred question No, 120 on the 9th February, 1925. 

Unstarred questions Nos. 141 and 142 on the 23rd February, 1925. 

Starred questions Nos. 1148 to 1150 on the 6th March, 1925. 

Starred questions Nos. 91 and 144 on the 2l8t and the 26th January, 
1926. 

The mone^ advanced by Government has been recovered with interest, 
as was stated in reply to unstarred question No. 33 on the 22nd January, 
1925. The steps taken to realize, as far as possible, the advances made to 
the Board by the Imperial Bank on the guarantee of the Government of 
India, consist of the process of liquidation to which I have just referred. 

of PoT.lTlC.M. DeTENUS IK BkNO\I. 

545. *llr. Gaya Fraaad Singh: Will Government kindly state* what 
steps they have taken to give effect to the Kesolution passed by this House 
recently regarding the release of political detenus m Bengal? 

The Blonourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me to the short notice question on this 
subject on the 9th February. 

Decii.vi in Passfkofh Traffic os thf Bombay, Bahoua \nd Cpntral 
India and other Raiiways. 

546. ’^Sir Pnrshotamdaa Thakurdae: («^) Are Government aware that 
the Chairman of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Local 
Advisory Committee said that the passenger traffic on that Railway 
showed that in spite of the reductions in fares, which had been intrcduced 
with effect from Ist April, 1926, there had been a decrease of over If 
millions in the number of passengers carried over the whole system in¬ 
cluding the local section for the first seven months of the year? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reason of this decline, and 
place on the table of the Assembly corresponding information regarding 
other Railway systems? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of loss of revenue- 
to the Railways in India by this falling off in passenger traffic despite lowev«> 
ing of ra^? 

Ifr. A. A. Xa Panoni: (a) Yea. 

(b) The decline in number of passengers is possibly due to less trs4^ 
activity than in the previous year and also to serious breaches on the 11^ 
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in August and September. I am sending the Honourable Menaber a 
statement giving corresponding information for the first 8 months o£ the 
financial year for the principal railways. 

(c) In the first 8 months of the financial year the earnings from 
passenger traffic were less by some 67 lakhs than in the corresponding 
period last year, as compared with the estimated loss of Bs. 73 lakhs for 
the full financial year owing to reduction in fares. 


Number op Representattovs rfcbived in covnlction with the 
Exchange Ratio. 

547. ’'‘Sir Purshotamdas Thaknrdaa: Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement giving a list of representations received by 
them by letter and by telegram from private individuals and Chairmen of 
public meetings in connection with the exchange ratio, stating simultane¬ 
ously the opinions thus conveyed to Government either for an 18<f. ratio or 
a l6d. ratio as the ease may be? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is not available 
as in a large number of cases, particulary when the representations came 
from private individual*, the telegrams and letters have been treated by me 
as personal and have not been preserved in the records of the Finance 
Department. The list circulated with ray answer on the 7th instant con¬ 
tained all the protests against the la* 6d. ratio received from commercial and 
public bodies. A large number of protests have also been received from 
public meetings held in various parts of the country 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhuaan Boy: How many of such representations 
have come from Bengal? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am afraid the answer to that is 
that the information is not available. 


Chief Storekeepers or Purch'Sivo Oppicers op State Railways. 

548. *Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) The names of the chief storekeepers or purchasing officers cif 
State Railways? 

(5) How many of these have been appointed during the last three 
years to their place? 

(c) In filling up these posts have Government made an attempt tO 
secure the services of Indians? 

{d) What these steps were if any. and what is the nature of difficul¬ 
ties experienced in securing Indians to fill these posts? 

The Btonourahle Sir Charles Innes: (a) The names of existing incum¬ 
bents are Messrs. C. F. Danger, G A. Mec^e, A. B. B Foihes and G. W. 
Bum. • 

(b) Two. 

(e) and (<f). Appointments to these poets are made by selection, irrespec¬ 

tive U nationality. « 
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Renewal oy Locovotiyb Boilebs. 

^9. *]fr. lUnaidai M. llBiKta: Will GoYemment be pleased to state: 

(a) If they have adopted the recommendatiozia of the BaYen Oom- 
mittee to renew locomotive boilem after seventeen years 
instead Of twenty-five years? 

How will this affect the number of boilers to be renewed dushif 
the next five years? , 

(c) In view of this very large number of boilers have Government 
thought of finding a firm of boiler makers to put down a plant 
in India? 

«(d) Have they in the alternative decided to manufacture boilers in 
the State worlrahops? 

(a) Whether they propose to call for estimates and a report on the 
subject ? 

Hr* A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government consider that there is much to 
be said in favour of the view of the Baven Committee but they have laid 
down no hard and fast rule that locomotive boilers should be renewed after 
17 years. They have decided that when repairs are necessary to boilers 
which have attained that age Railway Administrations should carry out 
a special iifvestigation regarding the estimated cost of such repairs with a 
•view to deciding whether it is economical to retain the boiler in service. 

(b) As it is not proposed to renew boilers on an age factor only, Govern¬ 
ment are unable to sale. 

(c) No, as practically all the material for their construction would have 
to be imported. 

(d) No, for the reasons stated against paragraph (c) of the question. 

(e) Government do not propose to call for a report on the subject. 

Lleat.-Oolonel E. A. J. Oidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 

inform the House whether it would not be possible to make boilers in the 
workshops attached to the Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I think, T can best answer that by saying that 
a representative of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in his evidence before 
the Tariff Board, stated that they would not be able to make the 
Bteel lor boiler plates for some time. He said they might make it eventually, 
•but that there was no immediate prospect of it. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Pay of the Suboedtnate Staff of the Office of the Dieector GeotbraLj 
Posts and Tet^eoraphs. 

102. Mr. Amar Hath DuU: Is it a fact: 

. (a) that in dealing with a petition from Babu B. B. Bose, late a 
s oletk in the office of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
praying for the removal of an anomaly in the fixation of his 
pay in 1921, Mr, Brayne, the then Financial Adviser, at para¬ 
graph 2 of his notes dated the Ist May, 1928, had admitted 
certain facts, the igaormg or omission of which at the outset 
•had resulted in an injustice done to three oletks of that office? 
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*(6) that the same injustice was then placed before the then Honour* 
able Member in charge of the Department and the grieTanoes 
of the officials in question were removed? 

l(o) that'the anomalies or the “adversely affected cases? as they 
are called were remedied only in respect of a few fortunate A 
cadre clerks of that office by the officer who was specially 
deputed in 1921 for the purpose of giving effect to the Gov¬ 
ernment sanction on the fixation of pay of the subordinate 
staff of the Director-General’s office based on the Booth Com¬ 
mittee recommendations? 

that the most important and beneficial part of the Booth Com¬ 
mittee recommendations at paragraph 72 of Chapter 111 of 
their Report and vital to a few senior clerks was ignored by 
the then Public Works Department, thereby placing the senior 
clerks on the same footing with the junioi's when transferred 
from B to A cadre ? 

^e) that the effect of giving transfers to those senior clerks from 
B to A was long delayed (till March 1922), though the working 
arrangement of the office under the Booth Committee recom¬ 
mendations was given effect to from April, 1921? 

* 

-(/) That these senior clerks transferred from B to A wore also denied 
the benefit of counting their acting allowance in their old 
grades towards the fixation of their pay in the time-scale—^the 
benefit wffiich their colleagues in the old A cadre were allowed 
to enjoy? 

(g) that although the Booth Committeearecommendations referred to 
at (d) w^ere cvidentl} mode to obviate the necessity of count¬ 
ing the acting allowance towsMls increments in respect of 
Ihose senior clerks transferred from B to A neither of those 
benefits were given in case of the unfortunate few clerks? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Tlie information is being 
'Collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Pay of thk Stborpinate Stai-p of the Office of the Diiie(tok GE?fKttAL; 

Posts and TELRGRAriis. 

103 Hr, Amar Hath Butt: Is it a fact: ^ 

(a) that as drawn up in the Memorandum submitting a proposal to 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department for re¬ 
jecting an appeal from a clerk in the office of the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, to the Govemmer^t of India, 
claiming his legitimate dues by having his acting allowance 
.coimted tow ards fixation of his pay in 1921, the Direotor-Gen- 
•eral's office noted in September 1926, that “if Babu A. N. 
Bose is allowed to count his percentage increase on old pay 
Rs. 40 plus war allowance Rs. 6 plus acting allowance Rs. l(f 
the same concession will have to be given to a largo* number 
of clerks (viz., those shown at slip as well as to many of 
the B cadre clerks who got promotions to the A Cadre from 1st 
March, 1922), or in other words psrsgraph 6 of the Public 
Works Department letter No. 417-P. Wn, dated the 16th 
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September, 1921^ would have to be modified so as to allow 
percentage increase over salary (not pay) plus war allows- 
ance’*? 

(b) if the answers to above are in the affirmatve, will the Goveruo 

ment be pleased to state— 

(1) whether paragraph 6 of the said Government sanction was 

strictly applied in all oases of the A cadre clerks of that 
office apd in no case absolutely was any departure made; 

(2) if really any departure was made in any individual or coJleo- 

tive cases the reasons for the same; 

(8) do the Government propose to extend the same con¬ 
cession to the anomalous cases of those B cadre 
clerks who were drawing acting allowance for 6 months 
or more before the time-scale of pay was introduced, as those 
“adversely affected'* in the sense that they were placed on> 
the same footing with others far junior in service; 

(4) is it a fact that although the principle of counting acting allow¬ 

ance towards increments has been adopted throughout the 
whole Posts and Telegraphs Department, by modifying Gov¬ 
ernment sanction of 1920, when the Civil Service Begula- 
tion was in force and also in the cases of a few A cadre 
clerks of the Director-Generars office itself when the Funda¬ 
mental Buie came into being, that on no legitimate grounds 
or any definite rules or rulings the cases of the clerks referred 
to in (a) were shelved; and 

(5) whether any c 9 n&ideration or attempt was or is being made to 

remedy their longfelt grievances? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to furnish to the House a state¬ 

ment showing in detail in the following form (i) the names of 
each clerk still in the B cadre who was drawing acting allow¬ 
ance for 6 months or more in his old grade of pay in February 
1921 and (ii) others correspondingly of the same category but 
were transferred from B to A cadre in March 1922?— 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

w 

(B) 

Names 

of 

Service in 
Kebnuiry 
1921. 

- 

Pay 

witn 

allowancea. 

Pay to be fixed in 
tbe time seelee by 
eoTiating sotisg 
allowsQoe on let 
Mamb. 1921. 

Fey actually fixed in 

1 March 1921 and 
pevoentage of increase 

1 granted op (8). 

< 

J 


The HOQonieble Sir BhiQNMiilri Beth Wtra: The information is being 
ooUected and will be furnished to tbe Honoui^able Member in due course- 

Pit OF THE SlJBOEDlKATE STaITF O? THE OfpICB OF tM DittECTjE GbNBEAL^ 

, ^ F<%r8 AND T^iEGRAPUe. 

tOd.'llr. Amar Bath Balt: WOl the Govemidteht be pleased to say who- 
ther: 

(e) when the soalee of. pm the subqnikiabe staff of the office of th^ 
Director-General, Posts end ^B^graphs, were revised in 1921 
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their pay was fixed in the time-scale (i) under any Article of 
, Chapter VII of the Civil Service Begulations, or (ii) under any 

regulations specially laid down by Government? 

‘*(6) the pay of the whole of the subordinate staff of the Posts and 
Telfegraphs Department having been revised in 1920, when 
the Civil Service Regulations was in force, their pay was 
fixed under special regulations laid down by Government and 
not under any Article of the Civil Service Regulations ? 

(c) later cn the principle of counting acting allowance towards incre¬ 
ments under Article 155 of the Civil Service Regulations or 
Fundamental Rule B2, was specially defined and adopted in 
the case of the Departmental staff except in the case of the 
B cadre clerks of the Director-Generars office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Under special orders 
issued by Government. 

(b) The revisions of pay of 1920 were introduced under the specific orders 
of Government. 

(c) The orders of Government made no reference either to Article 
155, C. S. R., or to F. R. 32. With respect to the ‘B' class clerks of the 
Director-General’s office, the Honourable Member’s attentirn is drawn to 
part (d) of his starred question No. 634 which was replied to on the 3rd 
September 1925. 

Rbcovrrtfs from thb Travei.ung Allowan( k Bills of crutAIN Clerks 
IN THE Office op the Director General, Posts .^nd TELfcORAPHS. 

105. Mr. Amar Hath Putt: Ts it a fact: 

(a) that an Audit objection in Deputy x\ocouniant-Gcneral, Posts and 

Telegraph’s Audit Memorandum Nodated Calcutta, 

the 9th Julv, 1923, was received by the Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, in which certain retrenchments were 
proposed from the travelling allowance bills of certain clerks 
of the Director-General’s office? 

(b) that the Audit objection was received after 8 months of the dis¬ 

bursement of the bills of the officials concerned ? 

i(c') that although the travelling allowance bills of the officials con¬ 
cerned were sorutiiiiBed in office before payment in October 
1922, the recoveries of certain sums in certain cases were 
made, in contravention of rules 166 (4) (1), 157 (b) and 774 of 
the Audit Code and despite the following clear ruling! of the 
Financial Adviser, Mr. Ebden, which were endorsed by the 
then Honourable Merpber in charge of the Department, only 
on the ground that ihe amounts were overdrawn: 

'"The principle to be applied is that in paragraph 167 (b) of the 
Audit Code, viz., that if a man in good faith received money 
and has retained it unchallenged (either by Audit or admi¬ 
nistrative warning) for six months, it is to be held that this 
money has been absorbed into his general expenditure and 
he must not be required to refimd*’? 
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(d) ]| tbe aj9»wers to ajbove are in the affirmative, will the Govern- 

meut be pleased to say why the same Audit objeetion wa^not 
challenged by the Director-General in spite of the appeals ^thr 
adequate ezplanaticuifl from the officials comiemed and why 
those officials were thus made to suffer for ne fault of thqir 
own? ^ 

(e) that the Audit objection in question was not placed before the 

Auditor General for having the retrenchments waived under 
proper rule 156 (4) of the Audit Code? and 

(/) that the appeals in this connection from the officials concerned: 
were rejected on the ground that if in one or two cases tho 
retrenchments were waived there were other cases in connec¬ 
tion with which the same action should have to be taken? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: The information is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course, 

PUOCEDUEB RELATING TO THE SCRUTINY AND COMELFTION BY AuDTT OFFICERS 

OP THE Audit op Post-Audit Bills. 

106. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to say 
whether: 

(a) thCre is any rule in the Audit Code under which there is a certain 

time limit within which the Audit officers should scrutinise 
and complete the audit of the post-audit bills? ^ 

(b) there are certain provisions under which the Audit officers have 

been vested to use their discretions to waive any retrench¬ 
ments arising out of the audit of the post-audit bills? 

(fc) objections and observations arising out of the audit should be 
communicated at the earliest opportunity and that within a 
certain time limit after which all recoveries should be waived 
with the Auditor General’s orders? 

(d) if the Audit objections are found improper and not subject 

to any rule of the Audit Code, the Departments concerned can 
challenge such Audit objections? 

(e) there is any such rule in the Audit Code under which on any 

retrenchment before being enforced, an explanation of the 
Government servant retrenched must be obtained by the 
Audit officers concerned which may cause the recovery ^to be 
dispensed with? 

(/) unless an explanation of the Government Servant proposed to be 
retrenched is obtained the retrenchment order of the Account- 
, ant-General cannot be enforced by the office in which such 

a Govemmeiit servant is working? and 

(g) if such a retrenchment is enforced without giving the Govern¬ 
ment servant concerned an opportunity to explain that Gov¬ 
ernment servant is entitled to appeal ,to the Auditor General? 

file StMioiirable Sir Basil Blackettt T shall be glad to arrange to lend 
the Honourable Member copies of the Audit and Civil Account Codes so 
that he can study these questibns for himself. ' 



UNSTARBBD QUBSTIONB AND ANSWERS. 

DlSTlKOnONS BETWEEN CHECKERS OE THE In 1.AND SECTION AND pAlRERS OF 
THE Pairing Section. 

107* Hr. Amiy Vath Butt: (r) Is it a fact that the checkers of tbo 
Inland section placed in the Upper Division? 

(5) Is it a fact that the Pairers of the Pairing Section have been placed 
in tne Lower Division? 

(c) Will Government please stale whether pairing is more import¬ 
ant ^an checking? If the answer be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to remove the distinction at an early date? If not, why not? 

Distinctions between the Registration and Requisition Clerks of the 

Message Room. 

108. Hr. Amar Hath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that the Registration clerk 
of the Message room has been placed in the Upper Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Requisition clerk of the Message room has been* 
placed in the Lower Division? 

(c) If so. will Government please state the reasons for this differentiation 
between Registration and Requisition work? 

Distinctions between the Requisition and Registration Clerks op the 

Refund Section. 

109. Mr. Amar Kath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that the Requisition clerk 
of the Refund section has been placed in the Upper Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Registration clerk of the Refund section has been 
placed in the Lower Division? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove the distinction? If not, why not?" 

I 

Differential Treatment of Tracers of the Message Room and the 
Completing Clerks of the Pairing Section. 

110 Hr. Amar Kath Butt: Is it a fact that the tracers of the Message 
Room are placed in the Lower Division with a scale of Ks. 40 to 80 while 
the completing clerks of the Pairing section enjoy the upper division scale?' 
If so, what is the reason for this differential treatment? 

Pay of Reference Clerks. 

111. Mr, Amsr Kath Butt: (a) Do Government propose to 

same scale of pay to the reference clerks which they have sanctiUH ^ 
that class in other audit offices? ♦ 

(b) If not, why not? 

Distinctions between Rkqutsition Registering Clerks oi the Mersaob 

Room and Supervisors of ihe Sub-section of the Message Room. 

• 

112, Hr. Amar Kath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that the Requisition register¬ 

ing clerks of the Message Room are placed in the Lower Division, while 
the supervisors of the Sub-section of the Message Room are enjoying the 
upper division scale? ^ 
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(6) If 80 , do Govemm^t propose to remove the dktmotion at an eaHy 
date. If not, why not? 

The Bonoorable 8ir Baeil Bladcett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 107 to 112 together. The Government do not propose to call for 
information on the points raised by the Honourable Meml§er as the results 
,ere unliholy to be commensurate with the labour involved. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Nambs op Detenus in Jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendbient 

Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home Member); Sir, I lay 
the table a statement of detenus in jail under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, on 4th February, 1927. 


Statement of detenue in jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925^ 
on 4ih Februargt 1957, 


Name. 

Date of commitment to 
jail under the i-'engad 
Ciimin.il Law 
Amondinent 

Act. 

Paucbanan Chakrabartti . 


25-10-24 

Manindra Nath Sen Gupta 

• 

25-10-24 

Kshetra Mohan Singh 

. 

25-10-24 

Pratul Chandra Bhattacharji 

1 

• 

26-10 24 

Kshitish Chandra fianarji. 

• 

2610-21 

Nripendra Nath Maznmdar . 

. 

25-10-24 

Fnrnananda Das Gupta 

. 

25-10-24 

* Jogesh Chandra Chattarji 

. 

25-10-24 

Abdul Kaschid .... 

. 

8-11-24 

A jit Kumar Maitra . • 

. 

lMl-24 

Jitesh Chandra Lahiii 

* 

10-12-24 

|Surendra Mohan Ghosh • 

1 

• • 

10-1-26 

26-10 24 

akhya Charan Chakrabartti 

« ■ 

19-1-25 

11-11-24' 

f Madan Mohan Bhaumik . 

• 

16-1-26 

25-10-24' 

Hari Kumar Chakrabartti 

• • 

19-1-26 

26 10-24 

f Saiyendiii Chandra Mitra 

• 0 

10-1-26 

26-10-2r 
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StattmBTil of detenus in Jail under the Bengal Crimiival Law Amendment Act, i925t 
on 4th February 1927 —contd. 

Date of commitment to 
jail undet tlu* llengal 

AJN^amo. Criminal Lnw 

Amendment 

Act. 


t SnbliQs Clnindra Basu 

t Angshn rmliaBTii Banarji . 

i'Anukul Chandm Mukharji 

t Eanajit Kiminr Banarji . 

't Ganesli Chandra Ghowh , 
J'Si cliindia Nath Sanyal 
»Su^}lil Kumar Banarji 
Nflgendia Nath Sen 
Bainesh Chandia Acharji. 
A«IiutoHh Kahali 
Cham Bikash Datta 
Shyama Kumar Ghosh 
t Narendra Nath Sen 
Girija Sanl%ar Chaudhuri . 

Jatindra Nath Das . 
NiiTinjan Sen Gupta . 
Panna Lai Mukharji 
Bibhuti Bhusau Chatarji , 
*Rajendra Kumar Das Gupta 
Nalini Ranjan Sur . 
Sarhindra Nath I utta 
Goetha Behari Mukharji . 
Santosh Kumar Ganguli . 
Khagendra Nath Chatarji 
Bimal Chandi'a Banarji . 

' Chaitanya Deb Chataiji . 
Bhumesh Chandra Chatarji 
Baukim Chandra Chatarji 


194-‘i5 

a5-li)-24 

19-1 "26 Wns in domicile 

25-10-24 almut 6 months 
since airest. 

19-1-25 

25- 10-24 

10-1-25 
'25-10 24 

10-1-26 

26- 10-24 
26-2-26 

26 - 2-26 

27-3-25 
31'3-25 
8-5-25*'' 

18- 8-85 
2() H 25 

10-10-26 

]fl-9-2g 

24-11-25 Was in domicile 
about 6 months 
since arrest. 

26-11-25 
7-12-26 
8-1-26 
30-12 >25 
16-2-26 
10-6-26 

19- 6 26 
19-6-26 
19-6-26 
19-6 26 
19-6-26 
25-6-26 
25-0-26 
19-6-26 
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StaiemttU qfd«t»nv$ in jail under fkr Sengtd Criminal Lam Amendment Act, U2tf. 
on 4th IMruaryt oontd* 

^ DHte of oommitment to ' 

jail under the Bengal 

Ntoie. Ggpiinal Law 

Jmendment 

Aet. 


jlfhutoth Bbattacharji 

• 

• 

• 

26-6-2& 

Nirmal Chandra Sen • • 

• 

• 

• 

29.7-2B 

Jaifaada Eaiijan Chakrabartti • 



s 

29-7-26 

Biiwanath Mukharji 



a 

16 8-26 

Dhirendra Chandra Mukharji , 


• 


16-8-26. 

Jogesh Chandiu De 


• 


16-8-26 

Surja Kumar Sen . 




8-10-26 

Manmatha Kumar Sarkar 




10-10-26 

KihitiBh Chandra Chakrabaitti 




10-10-26 

Siba Prosad Mukharji 




10-10-26 

Narendra Nath Drs 




18-10-26 

Prafulla Kumai* Chakrabartti . 




26-11-26 

Surendra Mohan Kar 




26-11-26 

Anil Kumar Cuba . 




12-12-26 

Jatindra Nath Bhattacharji 




19-12-26 

Pratap Ql^ndm Rakshit 

Prabin ijhandra Barua 




4-1-27 

6-1-27 


*Under trial prisoner held concurrently under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
tFormerly State prisoners Date of arrest under Regulation III is noted below 
date of detention order under Bengal Ctimmal Law Amendment Act. 

tConvict prisoner held concurrently under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Note .—This 8t<*itement does not include the names of five detenus at present in jail 
under section 13 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


STATEMENT RE SETTLEMENT BEACHED AT THE CONFEBENCE 
BECENTLY HELD IN SOU^JH AFBICA. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Education, Health and Lands): Sir, with 
your permission, I would like to make a statement in regard to the settlement 
has been reached at the Conference recently held in South Africa. 

1. 'It was announced in April 1926, that the Government of India and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Bound 
Table Conference to explore all possible methods of settling the Indian 
question in the Union in a manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of western standards of life in South Africa by just and legitimate means. 
The Conference Assembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its session 
finished on Januairy 12th. There was, in these meetings, a full and frank 
exchange of views which has resulted in a truer appreciation of mutual 
difficulties and a united understanding to co-operate in the solution of a 
common problem in a spirit of friendliness and good-will. 
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Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means for the maintr-nancc of western stand- 
airds of life. » 

2. The Union^ Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the 
Union who are prepared to conform to western standards of life, should 
be enediled to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves 
of it, the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted emigration 
to India or other countries where western standards ore not required Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous absence from the Union, in 
agreement with the proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which 
will be of general application. Kinigrants under the assisted emigration 
scheme who desire to return to the Union within the 3 years will only be 
allowed to do so on rerund to the Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. 

5. The admission into tlie Union of the vives and minor children of 
Indians permanently domiciled in the Union will be regulated b.y paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial (3onierence of 1918 

6. In the expectation that the difficulties v\ith which the Union has 
been confronted will be materially lessened by the agrccinei^ now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in order tliat 8le agreement 
may come into operation under the moat favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial, the Govtmmeni of the Union of South Africa have decided not 
to proceed further with the Areas Remervation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

7 The two Governments have agreed to watch tho working of the agree¬ 
ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the ITnion of South Africa have requested the 
Government of India to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous and 
effective co-operation between the two Governments 

I am laving on the table of the House an annexure to the announcement 
I have just n^de This aniu'xure gives in greater detail the terms of the 
agreement which has now been reached between the Government of India 
and the Government of the Union of South Africa Tlie following com.- 
ments might help Honourable Members to follow the annexure more easily. 

The first point—and the House will recognise its paramount import¬ 
ance—is the declaration by fhe Union Government that they firmly believe 
in and adhere to the principle that it'is the duty of every civilised Gov¬ 
ernment to devise wavs and means and to take all possible steps for the 
uplifting of every section of their permanent population t^ the- full extent 
of their capacity, and accept the view that, in the provision of educational 
and other facilities, the considerable number of Indians who remain part 
of the permanent population should not be allowed to lag behind other 
sections of the population This should dispel anv apprehension that the 
‘'maintenance of western standards of life” does not include the upliftment 

B 2 
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of the Indian community to those standards. As earnest of their good-will, 
the Union Government propose (1) to advise the Government of Natal to 
appoint a Commission on Indian education; (2) to give attention to the 
provision of suitable hostel accommodation for Indians %t the College at 
Fort Hare and to consider mpathetically other proposals to increase the 
attractiveness of that institution for them; and (3) to investigate the posi¬ 
tion in respect of sanitation and housing in the “peri-Durban” area where 
the problem is understood to be acute and, possibly, elsewhere, and to 
consider in consullation with local authorities the most appropriate means 
of dealing with the situation, including (i) the foniiation of advisory com¬ 
mittees of representative Indians; and (ii) the limitation of available muni¬ 
cipal land sold with restrictions under the Durban Land Alienation Ordi¬ 
nance, No. 14 of 1922, and the Natal Boroughs and Township Lund Ordi¬ 
nance, No 5 of 1923. Those Ordinances enable municipalities in Natal to 
transfer, with the consent of the Administrator, land belonging to them 
under restrictive conditions of a racial character as to occupation or owner¬ 
ship. It is hoped that, as a result of this investigation, the principle oi 
consultation between the Indian community and local bodies in matters 
of municipal administration affecting the former may be established, and 
more municipal land of a suitable nature be made available for Indians 
for housing purposes. Industrial laws, like the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
1924, and the Wages Act of 1925 will be administered so as to enable 
Indian employees in industry to take their place on the principle of equal 
pay for equedj^ork. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration ^^hich the 
Government propose to organise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. Honourable Members are doubtless aware that section 
6 of the Union Act, No. 22 of. 1914, known as the Indians Belief Act, 
provides for the grant of a free passage from any port in the Tnion to am 
port in India to any Indian who makes a written request for such passage 
and signs as a condition of the grant of such request a statement that he 
abandons on behalf of himself and his wife and all minor children (if any) 
all rights possessed by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the 
Union together with all rights incidental to his or their domicile therein. 
This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of voluntary repatriation. 
Under the new scheme, Union domicile will not be lost except by three 
years’ continuous absence from the Union in conformity with a proposed 
revision of the law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the Union within the period of three years 
will be allowed to do so on repayment of the bonus and cost of passage 
including railway fares which he may have received on his own behalf and, 
if he has a family, on behalf of his family. Any objection that there might 
be to the exish'ng scheme of voluntary r^atriation on the ground that it 
requires of Indians wishing to avail thems^ives of it an irrevocable surrender 
of their Union domicile is thus removed. Another feature of the new 
arrangement is that each person of 16 years or over will be free to choose 
for himself whether he will or will not avail himself of the scheme of 
assisted emigration. At present for purposes of voluntary repatriation from 
South Africa, 21 years is treated as the age of majority and the Union domi¬ 
cile of a person under that age has to he signed away by the father if the 
latter wishes to avidl himself of a free passage to India. It will he observed 
that the agreement nrovides for schemes of assisted emigration to he 
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organised “ to India and other eountrios The phrase is intended to 
cover the emigration of Indians who may return to India from South Africa, 
to the Federated Malay States and to Ceylon under schemes of emigration 
from India to those countries w'hich are now operative. 

The third point is that in regard to the eutrs into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indians resident in tlu* Ihiion, tho principle 
underlying the Reciprocity Resolution of 1018 will be maintained, and that 
the prohibition of the entry of (his class of persons after the 1st August, 
1930, which w^aa contemplated in the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Rill, is no longer envisaged. 

The fourth point is thjit, in order to ensurt' effective and continuous c6- 
operation between llic tw’(' Go\ernments, the Govtmment of tho I^nion of 
South Africa have requested the Government of India to appoint their 
agent in th(' Un^ ji Direct relations bei'voen tho tw'o Governments will 
bo permanently established if the Go'^’ornment of India accept the proposal 
which is now receiving their earnest consideration. 

Lastly to inancnrqfe un^^er tho mo»>.t fttvourabh* auspices the ’OTiV’ut 
which ha*! now hanpih betn reached betwcun the Govt'mment of India 
and the (h)verniiienl of tlh* Union the latii‘rha\e decidi'd not to proceed 
further w^ith the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill. Honourable Members who liave* studied the pro¬ 
visions of that measure wall appreciate with what relief this dc'oision will 
be received by the Indian community in South Africa 

It is unnecessary to attempt an elaborate appn‘cialion of the results of 
the Conference, of which a brief summary has been given Honourable 
ALMiibers must judge for tbems(dves In doing so it is hoped they will 
hear fiillv in mind the position as it w'as a year ago. The Government of 
India are of opinion that the agreement reai '.ed is eminently satisfaetong 
and they have ratified it. They are confident that the considered judgment 
of the Indian Logislalure wdll be in favour of the action they have taken. 

The agreement reflect.s the utmost credit on our dedegation w^hich nego¬ 
tiated it. The Government and the people of India ow'e a great debt of 
gratitude to the whole delegation for tho sagacity, skill and expedition writh 
which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor must we 
forget the services of the Paddison Deputation w^hose admirable preliminary 
work made a Round Table Conference possible. But it will be readily 
admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been socun'd unless 
the Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit 
of friendliness and good-will. In the reception which they gave to our 
delegates to the Conference, and in the courageous and sympathetic states¬ 
manship w'hich their representatives brought to bear on the solution of the 
Indian problem in South Africa, wo have received unmistakeable proof of 
the earnest desire of the Government and people of the Union to 
cultivate friendly relations with* the Government and people of 
India. The agreement which has lo-dav been announced to the House is a 
convincing proof of their good-will. Let us tr(‘at it as such and endeavour 
to make it the basis of lasting friendship between India and South Africa. 
It is not suggested that all outstanding questions betw^een the two eoiintries 
have been solved. But the Government of India are confident that if the 
spirit that prevailed at the recent Conference at Cape Town endures, 
ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that 
will be satisfactory and honourable to both countries is nsmired. 
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Afmeasure containing nummary of the comduaions rtached hv the Bound Table Conference 
ofi lie Indian question in South Africa. 

I. Scheme of aeeiaHd emi^ation. —(1) Any Indian of 16 years or ov«r bw 
himsejf of the scheme. In ea^ of n faimly, the decision of the father will bind the 
wife and minor children under 16 years. a 

(2) BSach person of 16 years of age or over will receive a bonus of £20 end each 
child under that age a sum of £10. No maximum shall be 6xed for a family. A 
decrepit adult who is unable to earn his living by reason of a phjjrsical disability nay, 
at the discretion of the Union authorities, receive a pension in lieu of or in addition 
to the bonus. The pension will be paid through some convenient official agency in 
India out of a fund provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may 
determine. It is expected that the amount required will not exceed £500 per annum 
in all. 

In every case the bonus will be payable in India'on arrival at destination or after* 
wards, through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) Free passage, including railway far^.to j^rt of embarkation in South Africa and 
from port of landing in India to destination inland, will also be provided. 

14) Emi^ants will travel to India via Bombay as well as via Madras. Emigrants 
lanoing at Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their destination at the expense 
of the Union Government. 

Survey and certification of ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on the 
voyage, especially in respect of sanitary arrangements, feeding and medical attendance, 
improved. 

(5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, information will be sent to some 
designated authority in India at least one month in advance giving (a) a list of intend¬ 
ing emigrants and their families, (h) their occupation in Routh Africa and the occupation 
or employment which they would require in India, and (c) the amount of casn and 
other resources which ^ach possesses. On arrival in India emigrants will be (i) advised, 
and so far as possible, protected against squandering their cash or losing it to adven¬ 
turers, and (it) helped, as far as possible, to settle in occupations for which they ar? 
best suit^ by their aptitude or their resources. Any emigrant wishing to participate 
in emigi'ation schemes autliorised by the Government of India will be giveji the same 
facilities in India as Indian nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the Union wdll be allowed to do so 

within three years from the date of departure from South Africa. As condition pre¬ 
cedent to re-entry, an emigrant shall refund in full to some recognized authority m 
India the bonus and cost of passage including railway fares received on his own 
behalf and, if he has a family, on behalf of his family. A pro rata reduction will, 

Iwwever, be made (i) in respect of a member of the family who dies in the interim 

or a daughter who marries in India and does not return, and (ii) in other cases of 
unforeseen hardship, at the discretion of the Minister. 

(7) After e:tpiry of three years Union domicile will be lost in agreement with the 

proposed revision of the law relating to domicile whiflh will be of general application. 
The period of three years will run from the date of departure from a port in the Union 
and expire on the last day of the third year. But to prevent the abuse of the bonus 
and free passage by persons who wish to pay temporary visits to India or elsewhere, 
no person availing himself of the benefits of the scheme will be allowed to come 
back to the Union within less than o?o' year from the date qf his departure. For 
purposes of re-^ry within the time limit of thfee years, the unity of the family group 
shall be recognised, though in cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior 
may allow one or more members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with 

the family as e minor, attains majority outside the Union, marries there and has issue 

will be allowed to return to South Awica, but only if he comes with the rest of his 
lather^s family. In such cases he will be allowod to bring his wife and child or 
children with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not l>e admitted into the Union unless her husband 
is himself domiciled in the Union. 

U.Entrif of iHre» and minor children,--To give effect to paragraph 3 of the recipro- 
city Resolution of the Imperial Conforence of 1918, which intended that an Indian 
sl^a be^enabled to live a happy family life in the countiy in which he is domiciled, 
the entry of wives and chiidren shall be governed by the following principles : 

(a) The Oovernmefit of India should certify that each individual for whom a 
right of eojtify iSf'jQUimed, is the lawful wife or child, as the case may be. 
of the per.son ifho makes the claim. 
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‘'(d) Mitior children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless eccompenied 
by the mother, if alive, provided that 

(i) the mother is not already resident in the Union, and. 

(ii) the Minister may, in special cases, permit the entry of such children 
unaccompanied by their mother. 

(c) In the event of divorce, no other wife should be permitted to enter the 

Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has 
been submitted. 

(d) The definition of wife and child as given in the Indians Relief Act (No. 22 

of 1914) shall remain in force. 

III. of Indian community .— (1) The Union Government firmly believe 
in and aahere to the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Govern/nent to 
devise ways and means and to uke all nossible steps for the uplifting of every section 
of their permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities, 
and accept the view that in fhe puvision of education and other facilities the consider* 
able number of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not be 
allowed to lag behind other sections of the people. 

(2) It i.s diffimlf for the Union Government to take action, which is considerably 
in advance of public opinion, or to ignore difficulties arising out of the constitutional 
system of the Union under which the functions of Government arc distributed between 
the Central Executive and the Provincial and minor local authorities. But fhe Union 
Government aic willing : 

(«) in view of the admittedly giavc situation in respect of Indian education in 
Natal, to advise the provincial administration to appoint a provincial com¬ 
mission of inquiry and to obtain the assistance of an educational expert 
from the Government of India for the purpose of such inquiry; 

(f/) to consider sympathetically the question of improving facilities for higher 
education bv providing suitable hostel ncconimodation at the South African 
Native Gollege at Fort Hare and otherwi.se improving the attractiveness 
of the institution for Indians; 

(c) to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an irive.stigation into 
sanitary and housing conditions in and arou'cl Durban which will include 
the question of 

(i) the appointment of advisory committees of representative Indians; and 

(ii) (.he limitation of the sale of municipal land subject to restrictive con¬ 

ditions. 

(^ The principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act (No. 11 of 1924) and 
the Wages Act (No, 27 of 1926) which enables all employees incluaing Indians to take 
their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time for the revision of the existing trade licensing laws airnes, Jie 
Union Government will give all due consideration to the suggestion made by (he 
Government of India Delegation that the discretionary p<mers of local authorities 
might reasonably be limited in the following ways ; 

(1) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should be laid down by 

statute. 

(2) The reasons for which a licence is refused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and transfers. 

as well as in cases of renewals, to the courts or to .some other impartia! 
tribunal. 

IV. Appointment of Agent .—If the Government of the Union of South Africa 
make representations to the Government of India to appoint an agent in the tFnion 
in order to secure continuous and effective oo-ope«‘ation between the two Governments, 
the Government of India will be willing to consider such a request. 


Pandit Motilal Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Miiham- 
madan Urban): May I ask, Sir, if a day will be allotted for the discussion 
of this question? • 
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The HonotiraMe Sir Aleorandw Xuddiman (Home Member): Sir, it is 
not the intention of Government themselves to put down a Eesolution, but 
if any considerable body in this House desires to put down a Eesolution, 
then, Sir, I would suggest the following procedure for your concurrence. 
The position is this. We are now getting very close to the Budget and we 
should desire to bring this on, should it be the desire of any considerable 
body in the House to have sucli a discussion, on the 1st of March. That 
would involve you, Sir, taking a little shorter notice of a Eesolution than 
is usual. We on "our side also would take shorter notice; and I would 
suggest to Members ihat in return for that they should come to a decision 
whether they do desire to discuss this matter and, if so, give notice of 
any Eesolution they wish to move before the House meets on Thursday 
next. If that proposal meets with general approval then the 1st of March 
would be a convenient date to take it and I am prepared to make it avail¬ 
able if necessary. 

Sir Hari Singh Gk>ur (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham> 
madan): Sir, may I beg to enquire if facilities will be given by the Govern¬ 
ment to circulate to Honourable Members the statement which has just 
been read out to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I understand it is being 
handed round at this very moment. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: It is only the annexure that is being handed round. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What does the Honourable 
Member refer to? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: The statement which has been made by Mr 
Bhore. 

The H<mourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That will appear in the pro¬ 
ceedings of which my Honourable friend can have copies. 

Sir Hari Singh Ckmr: But we shall not get printed copies of the pro¬ 
ceedings before Thursday. 

Mr. J. W. Bore: May 1 say, Sir, that I shall do my best to make 
the statement available to Honourable Members of this House as soon aa 
possible. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I enquire, Sir, 
if the Government of India have so far taken any action on the statement 
which was just read out by Mr. Bhore, or will they wait till this side of the 
House has expressed some opinion on the floor of the House? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have followed the state¬ 
ment : Mr. Bhore made it perfectly clear that bo far as the Government 
of India were concerned they had ratified the agreement. 


MOTION FOE THE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOB THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE TO ADVISP ON SUBJECTS IN THE DEPABT- 
• MENT OF INDUSTEIES AND LABOUE. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mltra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, T beg to move: 

" That thifl Assembly do proceed to elect in the manner described in the mice 
published in the Home Department notification No. F.-49, dated the 2^d AugUeti, 
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1922, as amended by the Home Department notification No. D.-794*0., dated tbe 30th 
January, 1924, a panel consisting of 9 members from which the members of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Industries and Labour 
wul be nominated.” 

Hr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cuvi North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Hural): Sir, I re^?rot that notice of this motion, 
was not received by us in time to enable us to give tlic requisite two days' 
notice of any amendments. I would like to know . Sir, w’hcihor you would 
permit us to move an amendment to this Resolution at this stage. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman (Homo Member): To meet 
the Honourable Member’s licw's I w'ill pul this item of business down on 
another day. That will give him the time he wants. 

Mr. President: Is it proposed to postpone this item? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Yes. 

Hr. President: Does any Member move its postponement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I do. I move that, to meet 
the point about short notice, llio considc'ration of this mol ion be deferred. 

Hr. President: The queslion is: 

” That the considoiation of this motion be deferred.” 

The motion w^as adopted. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (hROTECJIGN) BILL—confd. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will nov; resume further discusBion of the 
Bill to provide for the continuance of the prolection of the stoe^ industry 
in British India, as reporti'd by the Select ommitlee. The question is: 

That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Might I, Sir, before we prfx*eed to Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta's amend¬ 
ment, ask what action ,\ou propose to take in regard to tlu‘s(* new amend¬ 
ments of which notice was received by me only on Saturday evening? 

Hr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): 1 bIiouM like to 
say, Sir, that they were handed in at the office at 1-30 p.m. on Saturday. 

Hr. President: That question does not arise at preaent. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Mehta: Sir, I beg to move: 

” That for 8ub-clau.se {/) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be buhstituted : 

fl) For sub-section (I) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the following 
sub-section shall be substituted, namely : 

* (4) If the Governor General in Council is satiafted, after 8H(h inquify 
as ho thinks nece.ssary, that articles chargeable with duty sinder Part 
VII of the Second ^hedule are being imported into British India 
at such a price as is likely to render ineffective the protection intended 
to 1)6 affoided by such duty to similar articles manufactured in Indiai 
he may by notification in the Gazette of India increase such duty W 
such extent as he thinks necessary.* '* ^ 
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[Mr, Jamnadaft M. Mehta.] 

Sir, 1 would have moved this amendment without any long speech. 
Even now I propose to be as brief as possible, but since I move my amend¬ 
ment for reference back of this Bill to the Select Committee seve^ obser¬ 
vations have been made by Sir Charles Innes and my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah about certain figures and about the conclusions I drew from those 
figures; and I therefore feel compelled to take notice of those observations. 

Sir, I am sorry that the House did not accept the reference back to 
Select Committee. So long, however, as the principle of Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence persists in the Bill we are determined to fight it inch by inch and step 
by step; our determination to resist Imperial Preference at every stage is 
undying and deathless. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra—who I am sorry is not 
here—and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Tnnes, who is here, contended 
that the protection that was being given under this Bill to the steel industry 
*wa8 adequate and that the apprehensions which I had shown in 1924 had 
proved to be groundless. As a matter of fact I will show by a brief 
reference to the facts that the apprehensions which I had then entertained 
have proved to be absolutely well-founded and that the same will be the 
case about this present Bill, namely, that it will not give sufficient protec¬ 
tion to the 1’ata industry As will be tound from paragraph 18, Table HI, 
on page 12 of the Tariff Board’s Itcport, as a result of the sum of Rs 57*87 
per ton in addition to the works cost which was assured to the Tatas in 
1924 they should have got by the end of 1020-27 on a production of 927,000 
tons during the course of these 8 \tarfe on the basis of the protection guaran¬ 
teed as aforesiud in addition to the works costs a sura of Rs 582 lakhs As 
a matter of Ow't thoj Mill realise only Rs 4, 18, (M),000, so the protection 
afforded to the industry muIJ fall short by Rs 1,13,00,000 in the course of 
these 3 years The Tariff Board try to minimise that shortage and by various 
steps which are by no means convincing they bring it down to a sum of 
Rs 16 lakhs Even accepting that—do not accept that for a moment 
though—the ])rotoction has fallen short by Rs. 16 lakhs only it shows 
that the industry cannot flourish Sir, in the course of these three years of 
protection, Tatas have paid to the country and to the Government on behalf 
of this industry nearly Rs 150 lakhs on account of customs duty, income- 
tax, railway freight and other things on their goods which they have ordered, 
carried and sent down the country. {An Honourahle Member: “Rail¬ 
way freight?") Yes; Tatas have paid that sum. If my Honourable friend 
wants the figures very much in detail I have no hesitation in giving them to 
him, but I thought I might summarise all the figures; those figures show 
that Tatas have paid in the course of three years (I am taking the average 
of the first two years; the third year’s figures are not yet available) the 
following sums to the country and to the Government as a result of the 
existence of their industry and these figures represent the customs duty, 
income-tax, railway freight and other items: the sum ig not merely Rs. 150 
lakhs, but nearly Rs. 250 lakhs. They have paid Rs. 150 lakhs as interest on 
the loans M^hich they had borrowed for the purpose of running the industry, 
and they have paid Rs. 425 lakhs to labourers who are earning their wages 
there. As a result of the investment of a capital of Rs. 15 crores or Rs 16 
crores, l^is industry has paid to the Government a sum of Rs. 250 lakhs 
in thr^ their creditors a sum of Rs. 150 lakhs and to their wage- 

earners a ftnm of Rs '425 lakhs during the same period. As against this, 
what have the owners of that concern, the people who have invested their 
Ttnoney in that concern, got? That will show whether the industry has 
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got adequate protection. As against a total sum of Rs. 825 lakhs which the 
industry will have paid in the course of three years to Government, to the 
<ci«ditoFS and to their cinployds, the owners of the industry have got in the 
tooupse of these three years the sum of Rs. 4,50,(XX) by way of partial divi¬ 
dend on the first preference shares. On a capital of Rs. 18 crores, or on 
assets of Rs. 19 crores which the Tarift Board have >^ritten down to nearly 
Rs. 18 crcH^s, the owners of this industry, the people who have invested 
iiheir money have got the magnificent sum of Rs. 4,60,000 in the course 
of three years and they might get something more this year. Taking things 
at the maximum sum of Rs. 10 lakhs in the course of three years over a 
capital of Rs. 18 crores, it works out at the magnificent percentage of less 
^han J per cent per year Sir, is this any inducement? Is there any 
possible attraction to the investor of money to sink his capital more and 
more in an indu^ry which under the so-called State protection gets a re¬ 
turn of J per cent. 1 have been compelled to go into the figures, because 
my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes, said that I w’as trying to do too 
much Here is the fact that in the course of Ihree vears the owners of the 
industry who have put Rs. 18 crores in it will not have got more than Rs. 10 
lakhs on their investment If this is too much, I fail to see what is too 
little; and if investors of money are attracted to sink their capital at such 
great return on their mone,> I really wish them God-speed Yet, Sir, we 
have made saerificcs The people of India have made sncrificos of at least 
three crores As a result of three \ears’ working, the owners of the indiisti^' 
liave got onl> Bs 4,50,000. There is only one more item about this sub¬ 
ject of return on capital that I would like to bring to the notice of the 
House That relates to the writing down of the fixed assets of the Com¬ 
pany wliich tlie Tariff Board has done By certain processes, into tho 
details of which T need not go, they have written down the fixed assets of 
this company to Rs 12J crores Now, Sir, is a matl(‘r of good fortune 
that tlie amount which they have \\ritten down happens to have been spent 
out of the depreciation and other reserves; but if unhappily the amount 
which they have written down was the paid-up capital of the Com¬ 
pany, then to-day the capital of the Tata eonc(‘rn would have been 
written down by something like Rs. 4 or 5 crores, and there would have 
been further, discouragement to any investor to sink his money in the 
Tatas’ or any steel industry. Thai of course* is the clear result of the ex¬ 
change, for which my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Tunes, will hi* very 
grateful to his friend on his right; but so far as the investor is coneemed, 
he will hnvc not the least inducement where, in spite of State protection, 
the capual has still to bo written down to the extent of Rs. B or Rs. 4 
crores in the course of three years, even while the protection is ninning. 
This is the adequacy of the protection of which my fri(*nd Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra made so much and of which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
talked so much. T am sorry that instead of answering those arguments. Sir 
'Charles Innes got into temper and made a sorry exhibition of himself; be is 
old enough almost to be my father,* and T want to set him an example in 
controlling his temper, b> not abusing him in r(*tum. I am prepared to 
leave the matter at that and thus to show that young men can control their 
temper where old men cannot. I shall leave the matter there. 

Then I must refer to my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah who was equally 
emphatic in denouncing me. In fact he argued that I carried a number of 
hooks about with me under my arm. (Mr, M, A. Jinnah- ** Shame.") 
Very well, Sir; it is a perfect shame that any mafi should yead things before 
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talking about them. I am scary to admit that to me,, when 1 am ignorant 
about a particular thing, the only way by which I can obtain knowledge is 
by carrying books which I must read. To Mr. Jinnah where arguments 
fail, he makes up by gestures and poses, where his head is empty; I do 
not want to follow his method or to imitate his example. (Mr. M* A. 
Jitmah: "You cannot do it".) I do not want to. I have no poses; no 
gestures; I have hard facts which do not enter your brain But leaving 
Mr. Jinnah to his gestures and his poses, I must come down to the hard 
realities of the situation, and they are these. I have already shown that 
the protection given to Tatas is not sufficient and that it will not attract 
fresh capital; therefore the only way in which you can attract fresh capital 
without penalising the consumer is the method on which this amendment 
will embark the House. Sir, I have already given la^ week a detailed 
statement about the amount of bounty that will be required; the receipts 
from the protective duties will be more than sufficient to give the bounties. 
No attempt was made to challenge those figures 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I rise to a point of information, 
Sir? I take it that the Honourable Member is taking all his three amend¬ 
ments together? 

Hr. Jsunnadas M. Mehta: Not a bit. This amendment will decide the 
fate of your discriminating duties If this amendment is passed, it will show 
that the House is not in favour of discriminating duties and that what the 
House prefers is only uniform duties on all articles. In that case, my other 
amendments will simply be moved and voted upon. 

Hr. President: I should like to know what exactly the position is. The 
Honourable Member from Bombay moves his amendment No. 7 on the 
list? 

Hr. Janmadas H. Hehta: Yes, Sir. 

Hr. President : And he does not now move his amendments which stand 
as No. 11 and No. 13. If this amendment No. 7 is carried, ho then pro¬ 
poses, I understand, to move his amendments Nos. 11 and 13. If this 
amendment No. 7 is lost, I take it that he does not wish to move those 
amendments. 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Hehta: Quite right. Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: ThaFmeans, Sir, that the whole sub¬ 
ject of bounties is open to discussion? 

Hr. President: The whole subject of bounties is therefore open to 
discussion. 

Hr. Jamnadas H. H^ta: Thai^ you very much, Sir. That is exactly 
the position. As you have just pointed out, if thie amendment is carried, 
then only 1 shall mo^e the oiher amendments standing in my name, 
except the one to the Preamble. 

As I pointed out llftst week at great length, on the facts and figures of 
the Tariff Board tjlwnselvee, if we embark on a joint system of bounties 
and ivx)tectivo dutW, we will secure three things. We will give adequate* 
protectibn to the Industry; we will put the lightest burden on the con¬ 
sumer and we will ^t the least possible sum in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment consistent with these two objects. " These three lobjects will be 
accomplished if the bounty system is adopted; according to the figures 
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which 1 gave that day, the output ot Tatas during the next seven years is 
unvarying and constant. If the Tariff Jhnird is right,—and the Govern¬ 
ment have proceeded on the basis that the Tariff Board is right,—the out¬ 
put of Tatas during the next seven years is known in advan(*o;—it is an 
average figure of 6 lakhs of tons,—it is therefore iu> good befogging the issue 
by alleging that Tatas’ production will increase and therefore bounties 
cannot be paid. Sir, the strength of my argmnont lies in the figures of 
the Tariff Board, namely, that during the next seven years the output of 
Tatas is the unvarying figure of 5 lakhs of tons a year; we are not called 
upon to pay bounties on tlu' whole 5 lakhs of tons, bu* on li,03,0{X) tons 
of structural sheets, plates and bars- On the other output no bounty is 
needed, because it will be protectI'd by the unifonii duty. It is only on 
these four articles whose average output per year during the next seven 
years is tho constant figure of ^,03,(KK) tons that bounty will have to be 
paid, end the amount of bounty wdiich will have to bo paid for these is 
also known, namtdy, Its. 25,52,000. This is the average and no more; 
therefore, the only thing that now remains for tho House is to satisfy 
itself whether this sum of Rs. 25,.52,000 is available. It is no use going 
into tho speculative aspect that more output is possible, and so on. That 
ie definitely ruled out. The I'ariff Board themselves say that a larger 
output w'lll not b(‘ possible, and this is the most important fact w'liich the 
Honourable the Commerce Member forgot, namely, that the outpiit of 
Tatas cannot increase, and any additional stc(‘l that is needed for con¬ 
sumption in the country must (;omo from abroad. That is a fundamental 
fact which cannot b(‘ ignored. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) ; What about new 
companies ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: They w'ill not help you at all, because the 
Tariff Board themselves say that it will not be possible, even if a new com¬ 
pany were started, for it to manufacture at“el for five years, and for a 
further period of five years it will not he pf>rtsible to find out whether the 
concern will be successful or not, (An Honovrahle Member: “Ques¬ 
tion/’) You may question the Tariff Board’s statement although it is 
your gospel; when the Tariff Board themselves say that for five years no 
concern which is started will be able to manufacture steel, and for a 
further period of five years it will not be possible to find out whether the 
manufacture of steel will be successful or not, my case is proved; of course 
it is only right that Government should not accept it when it df<es not 
suit them. That is what they have done throughout. But, Sir, for the 
purposes of honestly coming to a right conclusion on this question, I think 
it is only right that the House should accept what the Tariff Board have 
said on this matter. They clearly point out that there is no likelihood of 
any new concern being started in the near future, as th(' Legislature does 
not give any definite assurance to the prospective investors that protection 
will be maintained not merely until the pioneer company needs it but also 
so long as any other companies that may come into existence will need it. 
Therefore, Sir, it is no use saying that the output will be increased by tho 
imposition of anv additional duty in the next seven years. That being 
so, and the output of Tatas being known, and the requirements of the 
country also being known, namely 12 lakhs of tons and over, Tatas oair< 
only produce 500,000 tons per year, the additional steel that will-be re¬ 
quired must come from abroad, and that will be, on these figures, over 
7,00,000 tons. And you have got this available tonnage for taxation if 
vou want to pay bounties to Tatas. 
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Now, S;ir, I have calculated the figures, and 1 maintain that 
figures are on the whole very accurate. I say that the amount Which Gov¬ 
ernment will receive frcxm the import of 700,000 tons, excluding Ihe revenuo 
duty of 10 per cent. WiH come to about 65 lakhs of rupees in the oounte 
of a single year. And it cannot decrease, as Tatas cannot increase their 
output and if Es. 25,52,000 is the amount that we have to pay and if 6^ 
lakhs and odd is the amount which we must receive as the protective duty, 
I ask, Sir, where is the difficulty, where is the harm in adopting t^ 
system of bounties and thereby protecting the consumer to the extent of 
40 lakhs? That is the point. Now, Sir, if 26 lakhs are to be paid and 
if 65 lakhs are produced from protective duties, the amount of 40 lakhs 
will remain as a margin against any possible fluctuation in the figures that I 
have put forward. Supposing that even 40 lakhs a year are not sufficient 
there still remain the sum of a crore of rupees with the Government out 
of the duties already collected; all these additional duties on Continental 
steel then become unnecessary and these additional duties which I want 
to avoid, approach a figure somewhere near 40 lakhs. I say, the con-^ 
Burner in this country has a right to demand from the Legislature that it 
will not place on his shoulders the burden of a single rupee more than 
is needed for the protection of the industry. Therefore, Sir, I maintain 
that the Tariff Board really went out of their way in recommending the 
additional duty on Continental steel; I maintain their recommendation 
was ultra vires, and in making their recommendation they have gone be¬ 
yond their terms of reference They had to consider what was necessary 
for the protection of the industry and no more. 

Sir, the basic idea behind a policy of protection is that you will consider 
12 N N industry first and that you wilh consider the consumer second. 

^ 00 • rpjjjg protection. Bo long as portection is necessary, I will not 

consider the consumer. But so soon as protection is adequate, certainly 
the consumers claim shall be paramount and nobody clse’s and I blame 
the Government and the Tariff Board for not having considered the con¬ 
sumer’s claim after they had provided for the protection of the industry. 
Here I have indicated that the industry can bo swlcquntely protected and 
therefore any further burden on the consumer without extending benefit 
to the industry ^s entirely gratuitous and one which this House should 
not endorse. And, Sir, what is the answer to that? Tho answer to that 
has been given in those elaborate figures which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah gave which shows the danger of a man who lives in the air. He 
was all the time in the air when bo gave those figures. When he was 
not in the air he was at sea. He was either at sea or in the air; never, 
I am sorry to say, on solid ground. Therefore, I must bring him dolvn 
to the solid earth, for the real facts are very different to what he imagined 
when he was in the air or at sea. Now, Sir, what is the reason for not 
giving this relief to the consumer? “Oh, the dealers in steel are such 

madesirnble people. They are such grcedv people that, whatever differ¬ 

ence will remain between the prices of British steel and the lower prices 
of Continental steel, instead of enuring to the benefit of the consumer, 

will be swallowed by thjft middleman aind bv the dealer and really the con- 

€ Burner will not bensflti; therefore raise the duties on Continental steel.” 
This istihe argument. Now, Sir, m the first instance, the Tariff Board 
themselvil do not go as fair ns Mr. Jinnah goes. It is one of the beaut’es 
of Mr. Jonah’s argument that he dSifends the Government agamst them¬ 
selves and the Tariff Board against themselves. The Government them¬ 
selves, though Sir Charles Innes, had admitted that there was Imperial 
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Preference. My friend, Mr. M€X)re, pointed out Uiat there was Imperial 
Prelerence) however little it may be. Mr. Jinnah says there {is none. 
Similarly, the Tariff Board sa^, not that the consumer does not get any 
advantage. Wha»t the Tariff Board say is that the consumer does not 
the full advantage. But Mr. Jinnah talked of rings. Here on page 68, 
para. 163, the last four lines, the Tariff Board say: 

t7nd«r existing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consumer does not 

the advantage of the full difference . . . . " 

All the Tariff Board say is that the advantage of the full difference be¬ 
tween the British price and the (k)ntinental price does not en^jire to the 
benefit of the consumer. But Mr. Jinnah talked of rings and combina¬ 
tions which raised the price of (Continental steel practically right up to^ 
the price of British steel- And, Sir, as a result he went so wrofig that I 
do not know when he will become right again. I^his will be clear by once 
more referring to Mr. Oodi< j. I quoted him last time; he is a gentleman 
who is not dealing in steel; he is a large manufacturer of safes, who uses 
Continental steel for the purposes of these safes. (An Honourable Mem¬ 
ber: “Safe safes unsafe safes?”) Yes, very safe. Even when His Boyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales w^as here, Mr. Codrej s safes wore used. 
So there is no doubt of the good quality of Mr. Godrej’s safes. And it 
is enough to silence Mr. Jinnah, if he really wants honest testimony on 
the other side; here is a telegram from Mr. Godrej, dated the 15th, 

“ Tatas have repeatedly quoted us Rs. 228 per ton in Bombay for steel sheets. That 
we get from Germany for Rs. 111.'' 

Now, notice. They get Continental sheets for Its. Ill per ton as against 
Tatas’ Rs. 228 jn Bombay, landed in Bombay, c.i.f. without duty. With 
the present duty, the price comes to Rs- 141. With the proposed basic 
and additional duties, tht‘ Continental price will be Rs. 170 per ton as 
against Tatas’ price of Rs. 228. It proves that, even if you raise the price 
to Rs. 170 by imposing the higher duty, Tuv.ts cannot sell their steel in 
J^ombay against the (tontincntal steel w^hich will be Rs. 170 against Tatas’ 
Rs, 228. So that Tatas do not stand to gain at all from these additional 
duties. This proposed duty would therefore prove disastrous without 
helping Tatas in the least. Moreover, to complete the disast^er, tin* addi¬ 
tional duty is subject to enhancement. That is again another feature 
which Mr. Godrej points out, that to ?idd to the disaster, even additional 
duty is not the last burden on the consumer. Tt may even be iiicreusexi 
so that there is no limit to the possible burden on the consumer, if the 
new scheme is rai^ified by Government, Therefore, T think, I have estab¬ 
lished to the satisfaction of the House that this additional duty will not 
help Tatas at all. It will only make Continental steel dearpr, when hb 
could otherwise be cheaper. 

Then, Sir, supposing even wo thought the dealer 4^7 ir such an undesir¬ 
able person as to sw^allow all the difference. What is the alterna¬ 
tive offered by Govemmemt? They put themselves in the shoes of the 
dealer. What the dealer took, they, propose to take for themselves. If 
as a result of their Bill the Government were going to give any relief to 
the consumer, we could understand that. But what they propose to do 
is just to step into the shoes of the dealer and pocket all the difference 
themselves. This sympathy for the consumer is really wonderful,* and 
now we can understand why they want to sympathise with the consumer 
because they want to take the profit which the dealer, they allege, now 
takes. Tlvey simply, as I say, place themselves in the shoes of the deale^ 
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and pocket the difference themselves. (An Honourable Member: 
whose benefit?") For their own benefit. (An Honourable Member: 
"For‘the country's benefit.") Because I maintain that protection is not 
to be used as a lever for increasing their income by any Government. 
Under the plea of protection no Government has the right to t^e more 
from the tax-payer than is necessary for giving protection to the industry. 
Sir, I do not want to go on with this point further because I am sure it 
is patent to anybody that under the Govempient scheme neither Tatas 
gain nor the consumer gains. Only Government got some 40 lakhs by 
way of revenue. 

Then, Sir. there is another point. My friend Mr. Chetty pointed out 
the'Other**day that in Auatralia the Government adequately protected their 
vqwes “ 1 have an¬ 

other example; of the iron and steel industry in South Africa. A cor¬ 
poration has been formed there with a huge capital for the production of 
steel. A message, dated 10th February, from Cape Town says: 

The Aflsembly panaed the first reading of the Bill introduced by the Minister of 
Defence, Col. Cresswell to promise the development of the iron and allied industries 
within the Union. A South African Iron and Steel Corporation will be formed 
with a capital of £3,500.000 and a directorate of nine, of whom five will be Govern¬ 
ment nominees, for the acquisition of the rights refating to the production and treat¬ 
ment of iron and steel and prospfecting for deposits, etc. • 

The capital will comprise two million ordinary pound sterling shares of which the 
' Government will take 500,000. The remainder, and also one and a half millions 
preference shares, will be offered to the public.** 

The Government give preference to the investor and though they 
themselves take £500,000 worth of shares they remain in the background 
so far as the profits are concerned. The Government invest capital 
themselves. They give their own capital second place in the scheme of 
Ihe return on that capital. Then: 

" Power is ^yen to augment the capital by £250,000 and also to raise a loan not 
exceeding £1,500,000. The Bill provides that the iron and steel requirements of 
South African Railways shall be bought from the Corporation.** 

Not only do they give their own capital second place, they go further and 
say: 

“ The Bill provides that the iron and steel requirements of South African railways 
shall be bought from the Corporation at a price not over 10 per cent, above the cost 
of the imported articles.** 


This is the kind of protection which the Government of South Africa 
give to their own industry. I have told you of the protection our Gov- 
' cinment propose to give to the industry where for a capital of IS orores 
the magnificent^ sum of Bs. 4,60,000 has been earned as dividend in the 
course of three years of prpteotion. For these reasons, Sir, I hope the 
House will accept the scheme which I have placed before them for acoept- 
juidtfy namely, np rupee that is not needed for the protection of the indus- 
l|y shall be taken out of the pockets of the consumer. So long as the 
iflioiistry needs protection, tax the consumer by all means. The moment 
^ dodis not need it that tax is undesirable and outside the rights of the 
Tariff Board to recommend^ and thirdly, the Government shall not make 
proteetion a source of adding to the revenue income without bene¬ 
fiting Tatas or the industry. i 
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There is only one more fact to which 1 shall refer for Mr. Jinnah's 
edification and then resume my seat. Mr. Jinnah thought that there 
was no difference in the price of the Continental and British steel in the 
baztvrs 1 will give you only four sots ol figures and they will show that the 
price of imported Continental beams in Calcutta in 1920 January was 
Rs. 42 less than the price of the British articles of corresponding quality, 
^o that the consumer got the benefit of Rs. 42 a ton in January on beams. 
In February he got the advantage of lls. 43 a ton. In March ho got 
Rs. 47 as the advantage. The difference between the selling price in 
Calcutta and the imported British price was Rs. 47. Again in April the 
difference was Rs. 42. Now, Sir, if there is an import of 100,000 tons of 
beams in Calcutta, at the rate of Rs. 42 a ton the consumer will benefit 
rearly Rs. 42,00,000 as a result of the difference between the British 
j rticle and the Contiiicntai article. In the case of angles the difference 
18 Rs. 12, Rs. 14, Rs. 14, and Rs. 20 between the Continental selling price 
end the sellmg price of the imported British article. On bars the differ¬ 
ence is Rs. 31, Rs. 31, Rs. 36 and Rs. 44 in Calcutta in January, February, 
March and April 1926. In plates the difference is Rs. 19, Rs. 26, Rs. 39, 
and Rs. 41. Tliese figures will enlighten Mr. Jinnah as to the consumer’s 
benefit without the additional duties. On steel sheets the difference is 
Rs. 29, Rs. 25, Rs. 24 and Rs. 32. This is the benefit which Mr. Jinnah 
would deprive the consumer of under the new scheme to which he has 
given his blessing. Wliile I admit that the prices m Bombay are not so 
favourable to the consumer as they are in Calcutta, even Uiat much- 
aligned Bombay importer, whom Mr. Jinnah without the shadow of 
a foundation charged with having formed a ring, evr that much-mnligned 
individual sells on an average Continental steel at Rs. 17-4-0 cheaper than 
the British article of corresponding typo. That ig the average and 1 refer 
Mr Jinnah to these figures. If he wants it I can give the statement to 
him. Therefore, it is clear that in Calcutta tbe consumer has an advant¬ 
age not because the Calcutta dealer is an angel ’but because Tatas can 
compete in Calcutta and therefore the prices are down. They cannot 
compete in Bombay and therefore the prices are not down to the same' 
(‘^tent as in Calcutta but the difference is all the same there, Rs. 17 in 
Bombay and Rs 30 in (^aleutta. If this House wants to maintain this 
difference and thereby benefit the consumer, then I suggest that they 
should accept mv amendment and having done so protect the consumer 
to the extent of Rs. 40 lakhs a year Sir, I have done. 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
ofjngratiilato my Honourable friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta for adopting the 
tone that he has done, barring, of course, the usual exuberance which ho 
cannot help. It is a second nature with him and a habit. Therefcyre X. 
do not wish to say anything more about it , Now, Sir, his last argument 
was that in Calcutta the consumer benefits because not only has the 
Continental steel got the British steel there to reckoi) with but the 
Tata steel also gets in and therefore the consumer benefits. But he adr 
mits that in Bombay and in other ports where the Tata steel cannot 
make its way the middleman has the field entirely to himself and flhat is 
elaotly my argument that it is the middleman and not the consumer in, 
these ports who really benefits. 

His next point was this. He said that the Aui^ralian Government 
and the South African Government were putting forward^ schemes for 
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the protection of their industrieB. ELe was enamoured of the scheme for 
the protection of the steel industry in South Africa and he was full of 
praise for it. Sir, 1 am not standing here for the scheme embodied 
iii the Bill as the very best or a perfect scheme. The House here is con¬ 
cerned with what?—^with three schemes. One is the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, the other is the scheme of my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
A the weighted average and the third is that of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas. We have got these tliree schemes and I have to make a 
elioice and 1 make the choice of the least evil and I say that the scheme 
embodied in the Bill is the best for all interests concerned. That is my 
answer. I am not here in a position to start a new scheme which may be 
lietter. 

The next point of my Honourable friend was this. He says that I 
have gone further than the Tariff Board in advocating the cause or chsun- 
pioning the cause of the recommendations of the Tariff Board.' He said 
that even the Tariff Board says that the consumer does not get advantage 
to the full extent. Thereby he understands that the consumer does or 
will get an advant^e to a certain extent. Now, Sir, either my Honour¬ 
able and learned friend has really not carefully read that paragraph or, if 
1 may say so, he has not understood it and I will read it to the House 
and to him so that he may see Whether what he implies can be spelt out 
from this paragraph What the Tariff Board says is this, that the con¬ 
sumer does .not get the fullest advantage in all parts of India. He does 
get au advantage in Calcutta but not in all parts of India. 

Xr. Jamnadas X. Xshta: Where is that? 

Xr, X« A, Jinnah: That is what my Honourable friend has not under¬ 
stood and not appreciated. I will read the paragraph. If you will read 
it i^ain in your calmer moq^ents, you will’realise it. This is what the 
Tariff Board say in paragraph 108? , 

“ We have-received evidence that in other port towns competition is more limited 
and less severe than in Calcutta—where it is accentuated by the sale of the Steel 
^mpany*8 |>rodoctB—and that the general level of prices of Continental steel is higher. 
Under existing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consnmer does not gain 
the advan^ge of the full difference between the duty paid price of Standard and 
Continental material in every part of the country.** 

That is to say, in other parts of the coimtry he does not get the fullest 
advantage, but, in Calcutta he does, and what is more, Mr. Jamnadas 
himself pointM It out as hig last point that in Calcutta he does. That 
is what the Tariff Board mean, I was replying to the argument of my 
fnend Mr. Jayakar and other Members who asked “What will happen 
1o consumers iu.g»art8 like Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon, where 
Tata's steel doaf not get in?" My answer was that in those parts, 
there is a combine, there is a ring of merchants and it is the middleman 
who takes the money and the profit, and the consumer does not benefit 
That was my aiMwer. 

(Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Does 
n^y Honourable friend admit that in Bombay there is a difference of Rs. 17 
in the price of Continental steel, as pointed out by Mr: Jamnadas Mehta?* 

. A. jrinaali: I think Mr. Jayakar had not understood the point 

when he put the question. Mr. Jamnadas gave the figure that in Calcutta 
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the consumer has got the benefit, because Tata's steel is there. That 
is a different state of affairs. 1 am dealing witli the question of places 
where it is suggested that Tata’s steel does not get in, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi and Bangoon. 

Ifr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Docs my Honourable friend realise that 
Calcutta also is deprived of this advantage under tlu scheme of which he 
is becoming so fond? 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: The scheme of Mr. Jamnadas, which we are dis¬ 
cussing, is on a very different footing. I object to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
scheme on the ground that he intrc^uces a vicious principle of bounties, 
and 1 say it is a vicious system. Bounties should and can be given only 
in cases of emergency or for a short or a provisional period. You cannot 
have a system of bounty introduced in this kind of scheme for seven years, 
and I have dealt ^ith that point. 

Then, the next point was that Mr. Jamnadas said that even the Tariff 
Board have said that new firms will not come in. Mr. Jamnadas is 
quite wrong. Paragraph 144 of the Keport of the Tariff Board distinctly 
says that the new firms may come in and I will only road a' few lines with 
regard to that. They say: 

We have, therefore, considered, how far our proposals will suffice for the pro¬ 
tection of any new works which may be established. We believe that provided 
modem plant is installed and full advantage is taken of the accumulated experience 
of steel making in Ipdia as well as in other countries, a new works should oe able, 
as soon as a reasonable level of outout has been reached, to produce steel at a cost 
not exceeding our estimate of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s average costa. In 
estimating the charges for overhead and profit, we have based our figures on the capital 
cost of erecting a steel works at the present time and our proposals should therefore 
be generally suitable for a new undertaking. The representatives of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and the United Steel Corporation of Asia, both of which firms 
have considered plans for erecting steel works in InJ'a, have stated in the oourse of 
their oral evidence that a system of protection which would be adequate for the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company would be sufficient for any new works. We believe, therefore, 
that so far as the scale of duties is concerned, our recommendations are adequate both 
for the existing Company and for any new works which may be started.” 

Mr. JamnidaB M. Mehta: Will you read further on? Do not atop 
there. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, am I to read the whole report for Mr. Jamna- 
das'a benefit? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: For your own edification. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas wants me to read the whole report. 
Mr. Jamnadas says that the Tariff Board have not taken into considera- 
iirn the question of new firms coming in. That is not so. Now, Sir, have 
wc not got already in existence the Hukumchand Steel Company? Have 
we not got another company which is called the Gumadev Company, which 
are likely to make bars? Yes, actually they have started. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mshta: Actually when? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Within a very short time they will. I think they 
have started making them. I say. Sir, that these companies exist. Now, 
Mr. Jamnadas knows perfectly well when he talks about the 56 lakhs 
of rupees which will be in the coffers of the Govermnent which he save 
can be utilised for the payment of bounties, that it will not continue and 

0 2 
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cannot ^go round. Mr. Jamnadas' first fallacy is this. Mr. JamnadaA 
jiBsumes that these prices upon which he proposes his scheme will conti¬ 
nue without any variation for seven years. Supposing the price went 
down by Es. 5. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is the amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas is so full of his own points that he 
does not even try to understand the other point of view. 

^ (At this stage Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta stood up to interrupt.) 

Mr. Preiddaxit: The Honourable Member must not interrupt the Hon¬ 
ourable Member, Mr. Jinnah. He knows that during the whole of his 
long speech Mr. Jinnah never interrupted him in the least. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, Mr. Jamnadas says fixed duty or basic duty, 
and then he says give the rest so much definitely by way of bounties on 
these four classes of steel. Now, Mr. Jamnadas takes it that there will 
he revenue forthcoming and he assumes that his Bs. 65 lakhs, which 
according to me is Bs. 56 lakhs, will be forthcoming. But 1 want to 
point out to my Honourable friend that supposing steel prices went down, 
then the bounty which you propose giving will not be adequate. Tatas 
,:roduce 500,000 tons per year, and if there was a fall of Bs. 5 in price 
it comes to Bs. 25 lakhs straightaway. How will you give that to Tatas? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmnkham Ohatty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
\rcot: Non-Muhammadan Bural): All the 500,000 tons do not need 
bounties. My Honourable friend must understand that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 13ut my Honourable i^end must understand that it 
does require protection for 500,000 tons of ^teifl. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: Tatas require protection for 500,000 tons. {An 
Honourable Member : “They do not require it.“) If the price of steel goes 
down, they will not get Bs. 120, the fair selling price which you are supposed 
to be securing, and therefore you will have to make that up, and I say, 
that alone will come to Bs. 25 lakhs. Then, I say if new firms come in 
you will have to distribute bounties to them. There is a further argument— 
and thigris the most important argument and I want the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to imderstand it—and it is this. We are now providing for boimties 
for 4 classes only. Out of those four classes, remember Tatas make only 
125,000 tons now and their output will increase by 70,000. Mr. Jamnadas 
gave the figure. 200,000 tons. The rest of the things that Tatas make are 
rails, galvanised sheet and tin bars and so on. I ask you this question. 
If you are going to give bounties to these 4 classes, is it not open to Tatas 
to say “ Why we should manufacture other articles, such as galvanised 
sheet, tin bars and so on. Why should we not make these 4 classes of 
articles only and get the bounty?" And instead of 70,000, which Mr. 
JamnaSsiS thinks will be the output for 6 years average, Tatas can put for¬ 
ward an output of 80,000 more, because they will get l^uniies. How will 
you give the bounties? Where will you get the money from? Tatas will 
then give up making galvanised sheets and tin bars. If Tatas give up 
galvanised sheets, why do you want to impose a protective duty on galvanized 
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sheets which come from the foreign coimtry? For whose benefit? Then 
you will be forced to give up protective duties on galvanised sheets. What 
will happen to your revenue ? One-fourth of your revenue is from galvanised 
sheets. Then where will your lis. 66 lakhs go and how far? And will not 
the import decrease as the homo product or output increases as it must? 
Will not that decrease the revenue? Sir, we find it is a chimerical scheme. 
My Honourable friend says that I am talking always in the air, or am at 
sea. Sir, he is either in the lap of prejudice or he has been misled by the 
middlemen. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jinnah, has dealt so faithfully with Air Jamnadas Mehta, that it is not 
necessary for me to add very much. 

Air. Jamnadas Mehta’s difficulty io bhis. Wo havti already discussed this 
question of bountii's ad nauseam. We discussed it on his motion that the 
Bill be recommitted fo the Select Committee. That m< tion was lost and 
Mr. Jamnadas Is loo fair minded a man not to know that the only chance 
his bounty scheme liad was to refer it back to Select Committee. I do 
not ])roj)ose therefore to follow Mr. Jinnali in hia general obsorvations on 
the bounty scheme That ])Oint has already been discussed and decided 
against Air Jamnadas Mehta 1 jiropose lo take the wording of Mr. 
Jumnadiis Mehta’s amendment and to show what his scheme means. Ho 
mentims four articles on which specified bounties should bo paid. N w 
obvionsh a scheme of that kind is open to the immediate objection, that 
as the Tata Iron and Steel Oorapany makes more and more and more steel 
and gets a stronger and stronger company, under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
scheme w(‘ givi* if more and more bounties. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has, in 
his own amateur wa>, ondcuivoured to provide against that danger by putting 
in a proviso: 

“ Pidvidcct howeve? that the total amount of lK)unto*s payahlf* undtM this section 
shall not exceed the amount rodoverod from tho pr 'ctivc duties in nnj year ” 

^Ahat dcK^K that proviso iiiaftn? Obviously tho only meaning that you can 
place on it is that t.he total amount of bounties payable in any one year 
shall not exceed the amount- ^ revenue you get from the duties in Part VII 
of the Second Schedule. “Protective duties” can only mean the duties 
in Part Vll. That amount of roveniic is something in tho neighbourhood 
nf two crores a \ear Therefore the limit which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
put as a safeguard in bis proviso is no safeguard at all. Naturally we shall 
not havi* to pay bounties to the extent of two crores. But the point is 
that what is intended as a limit is no limit at all. As the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company produces more and more steel, we shall have to^pay more 
and more bounties. That is absurd. What Mr. Jamnadas Mehta intended 
by the expression “ protective duties ” was the amount which we should 
recover from the duties in Pari AHI over and above what wo would have 
recovered from ordinary revenue duties. But he has not said it. 

Then, Sir, let us take the first sub-clause of his^elause 4. I am going 
to take as my text Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s own statement. He said that 
it was entirely wrong to take one rupee more from the tax-payer than was 
necessary for the protection of the industry. Let us take the first point. 
I take it that Mr. Shanmukham Chetty is satisfied that his weighted averagj 
scheme gave sufficient protection to the industry. On struoturaf sections 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wants a protective duty cif Ha. 19 plus a bounty of 
Ra. 11; total Rs. 80. Mr Chetty propoaed an average dutv of Rs. 25 
per ton, therefore, Rs. 5 per ton are taken out of the pockets of the tax-payer 
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unnecessarily Mr. Jamnadas. On bars Mr. Jaumadas wants a protec¬ 

tive duty of Bs, 26 a ton, plus a bounty of lis. 11; total Bs. 37. On the 
weighted average system the protective duty proposed is Bs. 86 a tun, thus 
making Bs. 2 taken unnecessarily out of the pockets of the tax-p&yer. On 
plates Mr. Jamnadas proposes a duty of Bs. 20 plus a bounty of Bs. 16, 
making a total of Bs. 36. Mr. Chetty proposes a duty nf Bs. 26. Thus 
Bs. 10 are unnecessarily taken out of the pockets of the tax-payer. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Honourable Member is misrepresenting 
me. 

Mr. President: Order, order. If the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber thinks some reply is necessary, he will make way for the Honourable 
Member. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: That is not my only objection to 
the Honourable Member’s scheme. The House will observe that he pro¬ 
poses to pay a bounty of Bs. 11 per ton on bars. He does not say what 
bars. I presume, he means that we should pay a bounty of Bs. 11 per ton 
on bars of iron or steel manufactured in India. Have 1 got the Honourable 
Member correctly ? Let me point out that when the Honourable Member 
said that this scheme of his was going to cost 25 lakhs of rupees, he did 
not realise that he was working into the bounty scheme bar steel which 
is sold to the Tin-Plate Company for making tin-plate, and that if this 
amendment were passed we should have to pay a boimty of Bs. 11 per ton 
on fifty thousand tons of tin bars produced every year on which we pro¬ 
pose no protective duty. Yet the Honourable Member says that he would 
not take one rupee more than was necessary for the protection of the industry 
from the pocket of the tax-payer. He has also failed to realise that bars 
are made by other people than the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The 
Kumerdubi Engineering Works are making ban of steel and iron from scrap 
steel or scrap wrought iron. Under Mr.r.^)5imnadaB Mehta’s scheme we 
should have to pay a bounty on bars madd’^fa ^e Kumerdubi Engineering 
Works. I am sure that it is not the House that we should 

give any protection at all to this ii 11 n' i n I happen to know 

something of the Kumerdubi Engineei)}^ Works. I know exactly wha4 
those works coat when originally purdhsj^d, tod the House may take it 
from me that it does not cost much m&e;| to put up works of this kind 
and to make from scrap steel and scrap wiought iron the steel bars that 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wants to pay a bounty of Bs. 11 a ton on. If this 
amendment were carried we should not kno\# what our liabilities are. 
Mr. Janmadas Mehta proposes a bounty of Bs. 24 on black sheets 
manufactured by the Steel Company. These black sheets may be 
sold as black sheets or may be galvanized and sold as galvanized 
sheet. But we should have to pay bounties on all the black sheets 
made whether subsequently galvanized or not. That means that 
we should have to pay a bounty of Bs. 24 per ton on another thirty thousand 
tons of sheet which would mean another seven lakhs, plus another 6^ lakhs 
on tin bar, and yet the Honourable Member says that he will not take a 
rupee more than is necessary for the protection of the industry out of the 
* nocket of the tax-paver. Have T not shown sufficiently that this amendment 
Is absdiutelv a ridiculous amendment, and that the Honourable Member 
when he proposed that amendment did not know what he was tallring about? 

My ofhet obiection—and T say this with all the authoritv at my command 
♦or it is T who have worked this steal pi^eotion fett the last three years— 
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my other objection is that the scheme is unworkable, that it would be if 
not impossible, very difficult, very expensive and very inconvenient to 
attempt to work a scheme of that kind. Audit clerks now check every 
ingot made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and see that a stamp is 
put upon it under this scheme. We would have to have a large staff of 
<5lerk6 in every mill and shop watching every bar, every black sheet, every 
plate, every structural section made. 1 hope that the House will realise 
its responsibility in the matter. The only proper amendment that Mr. 
Jamnadtis Mehta could have made was that the Bill should be referred 
back to Select Committee. 

With these words I oppose the motion. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chmgleput; Mou-Muhamniadan): 
Sir, 1 cannot claim of course to speak either with the authority or the 
eloquence of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, but neither authority by 
itself nor eloquenf^c can always be taken as sound reasoning. Q'here 
may Jbe authority, there may be eloquence, but if reasons are wanting 
or are not satisfactory, we on this side of the House shall be excused if 
wo do not give way to authority and eloquence. Sir, the whole difficulty 
that 1 as a humble member and others feel is this that Sir Charles Innes 
has not answered whether, under this scheme proposed by the Tariff Board 
and adumbrated in the Bill, very much more will not be taken from the 
consumer of iron all over the country than adequate protection to Tata’s 
industry requires. That, Sir, is the thing that has troubled our minds all 
along. 1 am prepared to admit, so far as I have heard, as a common man. 
that 1 am satisfied neither with the Bill brought forward by Sir (’hnrles 
Innes, in spite of his authority and cb^quence, nor with the scheme of Mr. 
Ohetty nor with the proposal of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for that matter. It 
is unfortunate that many of us are not satisfied wdth any of the schemes 
before us, and, as Mr. Jinn^h very rightly pet it, the whole question is 
which is the least evil of the tl#ee schemes. Sir Charles Innes unfortunately 
has not enlightened us (;n point. He has worked himself up, I fear 
more than we are accustomed W him working himself up, to stigmatise 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s propow *as|^ridiculous. Sir, adjectives are not 
arguments after all, and T aln ^rery sorry Sir Charles Innes has not met 
this simple difficulty of ours 'whether imdcr this scheme before the House, 
whether in the Government Bill very much more is not proposed to be taken 
from the ordinary consumer in Madras, in Bombay, in Burma, in Karachi, 
that is to say from the largest bulk of the consumers all over the country, 
than adequate protection to Tatas requires. It is unfortunate that that 
question, in spite of the many speeches that Sir Charles Innes has made 
on the subject in this House, has not been fairly and squarely answered. 
Sir Charles Innes now says it would be better to send Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
proposal back to a Select Committoe. He did not .support that motion 
when it was before the House the other day. Now it is too late say 
that the scheme proposed by Mr, Jamnadas Mehta would require to be 
discussed in all its details in the Seledt Committee. It is only after defeat- 
ing that motion that Sir Charles Innes comes and says it is a matter for 
the Select Committee. T do not know how much weight we should attach 
to arguments of that kind. I submit there are now only two schemef before 
us because I believe Mr. Chetty's weighted average* scheme is now not 
before the House; and it was very amtising to me to hear Sir Charles 
Innes eloquently pointing out that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme w>uld 
^ast even more heavy burdens on the Gbvemment thaYi Mr. Ohetty’a 
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scheme. But Mr. Chetty's scheme has been rejected aud the burden of 
the rejection lies upon bir Charles Innes more than upon us. We were 
lor the weighted average scheme, but he with his authority and with the 
weight of hiB numbers threw that out. Now it is no use going back and 
saying that better than Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme would have been 
Mr. Ohetty s scheme. Now, therefore, there are only two schemes, the 
scheme of the (lovermiicnt and the scheme of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and 
1 again put this point prominently before the House. 1 beg of every Mem¬ 
ber to realise that the question simply is this. We are all agreed that 
adequate iirotectiou must be given to Tatas. Here let me point out again 
another flaw in Sir Cliark'S Innes’ argument to-day. He was wondering 
whether the Tata Company would not make very much more steel in the 
coming few years. The other day he was lecturing to us whether we should 
not accept the findings of fact of the Tariff Board. He lectured to us ftt 
great length on that matter, that an expert committee went into the, whole 
question and after many months of careful inquiry, came to the conclusion 
tliat, subject to unforeseen circumstances, this would be the average amount 
of steel that Tatas would be able to make during the next few years, and 
he asked whether we should not accept that statement. But to-day he is 
ihe very person who questions whether more and more and more steel will 
not be manufactured by Tafas than has been (jalculated by the Tariff Board; 
and if a bounty is sought to be given, whether Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
scheme would not mean that the figures would swell up to a very large 
amount. W-e shotild simply proceed on the assumption that Sir Charles 
Innes mode the other day that the averages and the forecasts made by the 
Tariff Board were on the whole acceptable and wore the basis on which 
we were to calculate. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is not here to say what is 
going to happen in a few years, and I believe Sir Charles Tnnes will not 
be here during the next three or five yetSrs tO see whether his prophecy has 
been fulfilled or not. So it is no use goaqg back and raising that old 
question. We must discuss this on ^hdfttions of the Tariff Board’s 
Report. Again the argument of Mr. Jim&an also was what would happen if 
more and more steel is produced? Tataa^feannot in the next few years 
reasonably be expected to produce 10 lakm <5f tons. They are now pro¬ 
ducing only three lakhs and a little more,’%n(J Ibe Board says it is reasonable 
to suppose that they can be expected to produce a maximum of 6 lakho 
in the eOnting few years. Anything beyond that, on the authority of the 
Tariff Board, is not likely to happen, and therefore it is a little odd that 
those who are against Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme or any scheme other 
than the Government scheme should now come and ask us to take into 
considei’ation things which may happen which were not foreseen by the 
Tariff Board or by anybody under th^ sun. No^, therefore. Sir, the ques¬ 
tion^ again T repeat is this and I would beg that somebody will give us a 
straight and square answer. Does not the Bill, as proposed by Govern¬ 
ment, take away from the average consumer all over India, from the average 
cemsumer of steel in every part of India, far more than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the interests of Tatas? To that question I would really like to have 
an enlightening answer and not mere rhetoric. Much has been said bv 
Sir Charlbs Innes and by Mr. Jinnab about tbe wicked middleman of 
Bombay, and it is said all the profits go to the middleman. I suppose there 
must always be a middleman. 1 myself am not much of a consumer of 
iron yearly, but I do not believe anybody who wants to build a house 
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or who wants some steel for any other purpose thinks of sending an order 
away to the United Kingdom or elsewhere. We have to provide for a 
nuddlcman in these matters and the middJeuian is never 1 cxpeot any¬ 
where unde.r the sun a philanthropist, certainly not in the United King- 
dona, and the iniddJ<iiian beim; human is likeK to desire as muoh 
profit as he can gtd- In places where there is keen coinpetilioii ho gels 
less profit and where there is less competition he gets more profit 
Whether you make the price of Continental steel lis. 100 or Its. 120. 
before the consumer gets his iron or steel, there must bo tho middleman 
through whose hands it pass(\s. Tho middleman will put on 2 per cent, 
or 10 per cent., or whatever it is, on the cost price before lie passes it 
on to the consumer. d^he consumer doi^s not and cannot afford 
to go in for British Standard steel, for the simple reason 
that the consumer and the maker of various kinds of articles 
in India do not require British or Standard superior steel lor thoir 
requirements; they aal the inferior steel of the Continent. Therefore, 
when tliey want inferior si eel Irom the Contiiieiit, tliey have to get il 
through the mirldlemaii, and Ihe middleniuzi so long as he is a necessarv 
factor jn business has to make liis own profil Thery is no system thai 
is perff'ct. Under the very imperfect system of Mr. Jamnadas or under 
anA othiT hA/stian for tlial matter lliere is always going to be the middle¬ 
man; and if the middl^unan }ia])p(*ns to be only an Indian it will no' 
very muoh mani'i, for w'hal he takes in the way of profit he will spend 
in another wav in India itsidf. Tlx^refore, 1 do not gruiige the middle¬ 
man Jiis ])roHI Not that I want it; but if the middleman does make 
a little more profit than is morally justified, well it cannot he Iw'lped 
Are English business men hero for philantliropic reasons? Are they not 
here for very tmu^ible nj])(*es and annas? Are the Hunourabb' Sir 
Chnrb's Innes or Sir Basil TUackett tb(‘niseives hero for the sake of 
philanthropy? 1 do not lielieve it, and the middleman being a much 
lesser man than either Sir Basil Blackett o» Sir Cliarles Innes, wants 
perhaps a little more ’ say therefore the wdiole question is that 

the Government scheme is unsatisfactory. That is evident and patent, 
and so long as Sir Charles Tunes does not answ^er our objections squareh 
I take it that h(‘ lias no an^er to give; or that he admits that under 
the Goveruineiit scheni(‘ the t^(^nsiimer of Contintuitid sterd will have to 
pav very nuicli more' than iS neoessarv. {An Honourable Member : “It 
is denied-”) Hir, dtaual is no argument. (An Tfonourahh Member' 
“Nor is assertion!”.) These are facts and mere denial is no argunienl. 
Neither Mr. JinualCs figures nor Sir Charles Innes’s superior authority 
and eloquence count for argument w^hi'n it is a question of facts. W.(‘ 
are tping to have middlemen in the cas(‘ of Continental steel; Continental 
steel has to come through the* middleman, unless Govefnmimt undertake 
to import and s(dl Continental steel without giving any profit to the 
middleman. They may make it another branch of the Kailway Tioard 
and so on. Any such schemes however are not before the House to-day. 
and there is no use therefore in considering what might happen under some 
other state of things. What I ask is this. Is it right to vote blindly for the 
Government Bill? I put this question very seriously to all Members of 
the House, particularly to those who voted with the Government ihe 
other day- ’ Since all these schemes are unsatisfactory I have 'no ob- 
leotion to the whole thing being withdrawn if Government undertake 
to bring in another Bill m the course of this Session which is more satia- 
iactory and takes into account everything we have discussed in this 
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House during the last few days. 1 for one should welcome it most 
heartily and 1 am sure the majority would welcome it because all of us 
feel that the Bill before us is unsatisfactory. However, to come back 
to the argument. {Cries of “Divide, divide“.) The question is whici 
is the lesser of the two evils. The Government scheme will inflict a 
great hardship on the consumer. (An Honourable Member: “The 
middleman".) With or wilhout the middleman. The Government 
scheme says all articles imported from the United Kingdom shall jiay so 
much, and all articles imported from elsewhere shall pay that much 
plus an additional dut;y. T want to know whether that scheme is the 
best scheme in the interests of the consumer, or whether it would not be 
better to have a seheme which says since wo cannot avoid it we shall 
take in the shape of protective duties a certain sum and oul of that sum 
give to Tata’s whatever absolute protection they want. If two years 
hence the protection is found insufficient there is the Tariff Hoard- Tata’s 
can put in another application and the Tariff Board will have plenty of 
work for another 8 months. In that time Tatas are not likely to dis¬ 
appear. Then they may come before the House and in the light of 
circumstance's obtaining two or three years hence they wo'll be able to 
jjive a wiser judgment than W’e are asked to give to-da\. Thesf' argu¬ 
ments based on unseen contingencies that might arise in the course of 
the next seven years—do not know how w’e can possibly solve them 
now. Here are the facts placed before us by the Tariff Board; hero are 
the averages worked out by the 1'ariff Board. On those averages, sup¬ 
posing their facta are correct, -supposing their estimates are correct, we 
come to the conclusion that Tatas are likely to produce 5 lakhs of tons 
on an average during the next years. We come to the conclusion that 
they want so much protective duty either in the shape of higher duties or 
in the shape of bounties. Having come to that conclusion the only other 
thing is how best to give protection to Talas and how to get money 
equivalent to the protection that Tatas need. We hove been giving 
bounties to Tatas for the last two years. All the facts that the Honour¬ 
able Sir Charles Tnnes or Mr. Jinnah have brought forward cannot get 
round that fact. Have the heavens t\nffiled down because we have 
been giving these bounties to Tatas? It a system that you have al¬ 
ready worked. Why not continue it f6r another two or three years? T 
do not suppose there will be anything unforeseen happening during the 
next few years; and if it does, it will be for this Assembly to return 
to the question; but till then 1 say “Let us continue the system which 
has the very weighty authority of the Tariff Board and which Sir Charles 
Tnnes inau^^rate.d in this House two vears ago." What is it that has 
happened now that did not exist two years affo, except— 

and this is a very important point—^that the import of British steel has 
been going down lower and lower during the last few years and the 
import of Continental steel has been«going up higher and higher? 
T am not in the secret of things; but it is quite possible that the Govern¬ 
ment have been unconsciously influenced in this Bill to rive nn impetus to 
the importers and manufacturers of British steel. However, that is. 
a question I need not labour here. The onlv thing that has happened 
is that ilflports of Continental steel into India have increased very greatly 
and British imports have gone down very considerably. At the same 
time Tatas have been going 6n; they have been progressing, and, God 
willing, they.may still go bn y^ npes ii dn g. There have been bountiet and 
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what UD^er the sun is there to make the scjheme ho ridioulous? Sir 
Charles Innes will have us believe that the fif^ures of Mr. Jainnadas Mehta 
are not correct. W.ell it is quite open to th(^ Government to give us 
rnore correct figures. Keitlier Mr. Mehta nor 1 have the advantage of 
the huge department that Sir (’harles Inues has under him; as it is 
from the information placed at our disposal, from the /acts and findings 
of the lariff Board, wo ])oor laymen must come to eerlani eoncliisioiis. 
We stick to certain principles. ‘We are not particular whether tlie 
bounty is Bs. 9-8-0 or Hs. 9-4-0 per ton or an^ other sum; but the gen¬ 
eral scheme wln\h we want to press upon the attention of the House is 
that the bounties might be continued to Tatas to the extent to which 
Government and the Tariff Board ma} considc'r absolutely necessarv,—to 
that extent and no further To that ext< ni higher duties may he hwied 
on all articles that eomn fumi Great Britain or the United Kingdom or 
from the Continent or elsewhere It seems to me therefore from the 
ordinary common-senst point of view^ that this is the least objectionable 
of the many schemes b( fore us Theri* are flaws in everv scheme The 
weighted average .eheme has been thrown out; and with all respect to 
Mr. Jinnah, 1 do not propose to follow him in his tirades against the 

middleman. I am sorr\ he is so mieharitable to Uk* middleman. 

• 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not uncharitable at all; on the contrary I 
admire him- 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Thank >ou \er\ much on behalf of the middle¬ 
man. 


Sir Darcy Lindsay: May T appeal to the Honourable Member to bring 
his remarks to a conclusion? 

Mr. President: Order, order The (^hair w’*' see to it. The Honour¬ 
able Member no(‘d not interfere 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I am glad of the protection you have extended to 
me, Sir. 1 do not propose to abuse at by any means. I want, Sir, the 
gentlemen who will speak after me to make this point clear. T want it 
made clear beeause it is troubling my own mind. 

Mr. President: That argument has been repeated by the Honourable 
Member half a dozen times. 

Mr- M. K. Acharya: And yet, Sir, other Honourable Members are 
opposing it which shows that the^ have not understood me. However, 4^ 
turn now to the details of the position, according to Mr. Mehta there will 
be about 65 lakhs realised, and according to Mr. Jinnah 56 lakhs. Thafb 
is what T heard ThenJore, if the protection to Tata’s is to be 25 lakhs, 
there w?Il be a margiti according tf) Mr Mehta f)f 40 lakhs and according 
to Mr. Jinnah of 9 lakhs loss My j)oint is that any future companies 
coming in are not likeh to be as huge as Tata’s during the next three or 
four years. If other big companies do conic in we will welcome them, 
^ut there is 31 lakhs according to Mr Jinnah or 40 lakhs according to 
Mr. Mehta out of which bounties mav hr given to those companies also, 
provided they are properly examined by the Tariff Board and their coses 
are recommended satisfactorily by the Tariff Bjard. jTierefore, the 
argument that other companies may come in, on which the HonouraWe 
Sir Charles Innes and my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah laid so much 
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stresBt is not such as to lead us .to throw out Mr. Jamnadeis Mehta's amend¬ 
ment for the simple reason that a fair margin does exist for providing 
for other companies that may come into exiistence. 

These then are the facts. Firstly, that the Government Bill proposes 
1 p ji take from the consumer very very much more than is re¬ 

quired for protecting the Tatas and Ihosc large excesses could 
be utilised by the Government for their own ^wect purposes as part of the 
general revenues. Secondly, that in the shape the Bill before the House 
now is, it does give a certain preference to iron goods coming from the 
United Kingdom over and above the goods that might come from elsewhere; 
and in the circumstances of the case the protection that is needed for Tatas 
does not require the imposition of these large heavy import duties over and 
above what may be found absolutely necessary to protect them. For all 
these reasons, vSir, T do press that some via media might bo found, if pos¬ 
sible, whorcbv this House will be enabled to come to some conclusion upon 
the question of giving protection to Tatas which will obviate the difficulties 
which lie in the ivay of our accepting any of the various amendments before 
the House, So far as I am concerned, Mr. Jamnadas* amendment, bad 
as it may seem, full of flaws as it may*seem, is less bad and less full of 
flaws than the scheme which has been laid before us by the Government, 
and for that reason, choosing the lesser of the Iwo evils, 1 commend the 
amendment of Mr. Mehta to the acceptance of the House. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that thc‘ question bo pni) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan ]lnral): St, at thi,s stage, when the Bill is evidently in 
its lasf stage, I feel that I ought to emphasise some facts which require 
to be homo in mind in dealing with any Bill proposing protection to any 
industry in this country. Whn^ has been la’d down is that tin' Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature should agree regarding the protection to bo 
given to any industry, and that the Secretary of Sta/(' will not then stand 
in Ahe way of it; and T wish to point out that that is a very important 
fact in the consideration of such Bills. Tlie Government and the Legis¬ 
lature have to agree, and T ask that it should be remembered that that 
imposes an obligation to agri'c both upon the Oovemment and this Legis¬ 
lature. It does not mean that we should try bv a snatch vote, either on 
this side or the other side, to carry a Bill or to impose an enactment upon 
the country. Tt means that, we ought to respect the spirit of the con¬ 
vention and try to come to an understanding—both the Government 
and the Legislature; and I submit, Sir, that the Government owes it to 
itself and to the House to see that its proposals are such that they com¬ 
mand the confidence and support of the bulk of the House, if not of the 
entire Assembly. Now, I ask Government to consider whether that 
is the situation. I do not doubt that the Tariff Board laboured 
earnestly and honestly at the question. I do not deny that they 
have given us the best of their recommendations. I do not doubt that 
the Government have come to the conclusion that they should accept 
these proposals with the best and honestest of motives- I do not for a 
moment think tha6 the Honourable Sir Ch^zlee Innes or those other Mem¬ 
bers ♦ who have voted with him or agreed with him are prompted by 
any deiSfre other than the desire to act Tightly by the people of India. But 
T ask them to consider the fact that in this House there is a very large 
body of opinion which is opposed to the provisions of the Bill and they 
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have stated the r^jasons for lliat opposition Tt is not a wilful opposition; 
it is not a wanton opposition; nobody can say that tho Bill is so good 
a measure that anybodv who stands up to propose any different provision 
from what is embodied in it should be snubbed or rebuked as not knowing 
what he is talking about or that lu* 'should be put to “shame” for giving 
expression to his opinions and Jirguments, as unfortunately one or two 
M^bers have be.en. Tt is a Bill, Sir, on which the widest difference of 
opinion prevails, and the ITouse bad a right to expect that all these differ¬ 
ences of opinion shuiild be heard and considered with sympathy, with 
respect, with cons'deration There are tw'o feai'^ures of the Bill which 
stand out to which many Memb« rs of this House find it difficult to give 
their support. I may say at onct* iluit there is no one here who does not 
wish to support the Tata stca*! industry, w:> far as this side at least is con¬ 
cerned. We all want to give protection to the Tatas because we regard it 
as a national industry lUit sw do think that (*ven in our desire to give 
help to the Tatas we should not impose a heavier burdfui upon the con¬ 
sumer in the country than is ac^uallv n(*cessary We want to point out 
to the Government, wt are entitled to point out to the Government, that 
this Bjll is open Iw'o ohieetions. one, that it introduces a larger 
measure c»f protection than the Tatas need, and secondly, that it imposes 
a larger burden upon th(‘ consumer than the situation demands Tt 
has not been said—nol)od\ has said L*, not even the Honourable Sir 
Charles Tnnes with all his ahilitv and command of the whole subject has 
said—that the men who will he hurt by the proposed measure in Karachi, 
in Bombay, in Jlangoon and other places, need nc'cessarily be hurt in order 
that Tatas should be helped T have not y(‘t heard whv the area of protec¬ 
tion should be so imich (‘\tended. And there is no doubt that the measure 
will realise a great deni nion’ from the tax-payer than it seems necessary 
to. Tf .^he proposals of tlu* Governiiiont arc ripen in thi'se tw^o respects to 
objection, narricH, that a much larger amount o t.ax will b(‘ realised from 
the pimple under tlu* Bill than is necessary to ensure protection to the 
Tata steel and that in places where the Tata steel does not compete, in 
places far beyond the circle of Tata’s operations, there is no justification 
for putting on the consumer of ConiiiK'nlal steel the burden which it is 
proposed to place on him, that ^he Tata’s steel will not and cannot in the 
nature of things be protected bevond a f*ertain limit bv the proposed 
measure of protection, hecaiisr* the Tatas produe(‘ annually less than 
400,000 tons of steel at present, whih* the total consumption in the country’ 
is 12 to 13 lakhs of tons—in view' of those* facts, T submit that the Gov¬ 
ernment should recognise that the opposition to the Bill is based on some 
consideration, some regard for the inicT'^sts of the public While that 
is so, we are at the same time' face to face with the ditTicultv that tho 
amendment- which have been proposed are also open to objection. It 
is quite easy for anv ’\romher of Government to poin* out flaws in tho 
amendments that have been proposed. It is a very difficult task for any 
Member on this side of Ihe House to put forward definite* proTiosnls for 
taxation. We have not ^he command *of the resourees which the Govern¬ 
ment have; thev have "ot their whole Secretariat, the whole bodv of their 

f pert advisers at their command; they know the ins and outs of +he trade 
d thev can calculate to the last figure what exactly is needed and#where 
it is needed. Wo expect it of them therefore not merelv to point out 
what the flaws are, but r^so to point out how the flaws might be remedied. 
Tt is not enough for the Honourable Commerce Member to run dowm and 
rebuke Mr. Jamnadas Mehta because his figures are not correct. (Mr^ 
JamnaHaf^ M Mehta’ ”They are correct.’’) Mr. .Tamnadarf Mehta claims 
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they are correct. But asauming ihe> are not correcc—after all he ia 
human, we are all human, including the Honourable Member for Commerce 
ami Industry—and it is human to err—^if there are mistakes in Mr. 
Jamnadas' figures we expect that those * mistakes should be pointed out 
and corrections made in them, and the proposals discussed on such a 
basis that the whole House might agree. I submit. Sir, that this has not 
been done. Mr. Jamnadas has shown that according to his calculation, 
if the uniform dut.v proposed by the Government were levied on all kinda 
of steel which comes into this country, Hs. 65 lakhs will be realised; 
Mr. Jinnah says it will be Rs. 56 lakhs. It should be easy to settle which 
of these is the correct figure. Mr, Jamnadas says that under his propo¬ 
sal Its. 25 lakhs will have to be paid as bounty to the Tatsw. You have 
got their figures of production calculated for seven years; you are dealing 
with a seven years ’ programme; you cannot be taken by surprise over these 
figures; you cannot suddenly be told that the production has increased 
W a lakh of tons and therefore you must find more money to pay bounties. 
Having got a period of seven years before you to calculate and deal with, 
you know and you can calculate to the pic what will be the requirements 
of the situation within these seven years. The question before the 
House, therefore, is not whether Mr. Jamnadw' scheme is not open 

to objection. I assume, on the assurance of the Honourable 

Sir Charles Innes, that it is open to obj'ection pn many points 

But 1 say, Sir, that it is not enough to say that it ia open to objections. 

He has got all the ‘figures If he wants to help the country he can. If 
he wants to come to an agreement with the House on the basis of which 
alone such a Bill should be passed by this House, he can put forward 
alternative proposals to minimise the evils which he has detected in the 
system proposed by Mr Jamnadas Meh^a, and I say, Sdr, that this House 
does expect Government to eome to its aid to that extent. Mr. Jinnah, 

I am sorry to say,—I have worked with him for many, years,—^has in¬ 
dulged in special pleading on this occasion which has disappointed mo 
We have heard very able speeches from Mr Jinnah, but his pleading on 
this occasion has left me unconvinced in spite of all mv desire to under¬ 
stand what he has urged and to try to agree with him and with other 
^lembers who think like him But I submit. Sir, it is no argument to 
say that bounties are condemned. Sir, bounties have built up the huge 
industries of the United States of America, Canada, Australia and other 
countries. (An Honourable Member: “and Japan’*.) Yes, in Japan too 
they have been paid freely. Bounties have been adopted by this Govern¬ 
ment itself during the last three years, and I cannot undei^tand why 
bounties are condemned to the extent that they are being condemned to- 
dav. Bounties have to be resorted to if you are to follow a reasonable 
policy whereby industries will he helped to develop and grow. Here is a 
very clear case. You want to protect one i^ortant industry in this 
country. Tliere are two proposals before the House- Ono is to tax all 
imports of steel into this country and to extend the burden beyond the 
circle of Tata operations to all consumers of steel at Karachi, Rangoon, 
Bombay and other parts of the country; the other proposal is to raise % 
certain«amount by increasing the duty on imports of steel, and to pa;^ 
bounties t6 our own steel to a certain extent, and be done with them. 
It has been asked what will happen if new firms come into existence. 
First it was urged that under the bounty system the Tatas will find it 
to their advantage to make one kind of st^l rather than another and begin 
to manufacture more of that steel. Is it likelv to be so? 
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The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: Yes, it is so. 

Pandit Madan ^ Mohan Malaviya : 1 am sorr^ to think that even the 
Honourable the Finance Member should support that view. Is it not 
within the power ot the (io\ eminent of India to sav to the Tatas for whom 
we are taxing the country, that li you will act unfairly towards us, you will 
perish? Is it conceivable that the Tatas, knowing what the Assembly is 
doing for them, will play the Assembly and the country false? I say they 
will not. I undertake to say they will not, foi^ if they will do so, they know 
that they will ne\ci again receive support from the representatives of the 
people in this Assembly I do not think it is fair to charge them with any 
desire to do so. Even in ordinary life if you do a kind act to a fellowman, he 
remembers it and he feels grat(*iul to you Here not merely gratitude but 
self-interest itself will compel' the Tatas to be honest with the Assembly and 
the country. I therefore dismiss that apprehension, Sir, with no more 
consideration than it deserves 1 say that Tatas are certain to keep to 
the conditions that are essential lor them to continue to get the support 
of the Legislature and the eountr> at large The second point is that 
other firms may come into existence and the production of the Tatas 
might increase. Yes, it may increase; but you have calculaled a seven 
years’ programme As has bi'on pointed out, if you pav 25 lakhs in bount¬ 
ies now, you still will have, according to Mr. Jinnah’s tsalculation, 81 
lakhs extra, and according to Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s calculation, 40 lakhs 
extra, out of which to pay further bounties, if it should become necessary 
to do 80 . And if the Tatas develop beyond present expectation, or new 
firms of great magnitude come into existence and begin to flood the country 
with steel of the kind \ou require, this Assembly will be able to deal 
with the situation, the Assembly and the Government of India will still 
exist, and they will deal with the situation when it arises Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thor(*of You have to contend againsi the present evil 
of competition from outside And is it impossible that the Government 
and the Assembly acting together should not be able to devise means 
whereby greater protection might be given tf> a national industry without 
inflicting an unjustifiably great burden upon the people? I do not knows Sir. 
why there should be so much opposition, determined opposition, to every 
scheme, except the one ehibodied in the Bill. I submit that the Govern¬ 
ment should recognise the difficulty of those Members of the* House who 
do not see their wav to accept the Government measure,—not because we 
want to hurt our English fellowmen I should be ashamed if T thought 
of injuring any English fellowman or any other fellow^man It is not our 
desire that oiir English fellowmen should be injured. I wish them pros¬ 
perity. But the question before me is, whether in wishing them prosperity, 
I wish them natural, honest, honourable prosperity or T should sacrifice the 
interest and happiness of my own people in order to make a contribution 
to the prosperity of my fellowmen outside India. I do not wish to do 
that. I wish that the consumer should be made to boar only that much 
of burden which is necpssur> U- protect the stcol mdnstr\ in which w'e 
are all interested 

M What is wanted now, Sir, in such a situation is a little more patiemee 
a little more earnest endeavour to understand each other on both sidea 
of the House. A measure of this importance which for seven years 
imposes a heavy burden upon the consumer of steel is under the considera¬ 
tion of this Assembh TTi^^re arc defects in the scheme that have been 
put forward: some Members find it difficult to accept Jamnadas 
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Mehta’s proposal^ while other Members lind it dithoidt to acc^t the Gov- 
emmont proposals. Why should there not be an agreement on both sides 
to sit down together again and consider what should be done? Has the 
hnai day qope? Is there no possibility oi any further consideration? 1 
see one Honourable Member nods his head. It means he tells me that the 
final day has come. I do not agree in that view, Sir. We are a Legis¬ 
lature, a Legislature which owes it to the people of this country to sit on 
from day to day, night and day, for weeks and v/eeks, it necessary, until 
It comes to a conclusion which will protect l 1 the legitimate h^terests 
of the people and make for their happiness. Why bLould there be such hurry 
to rush this Bill through before a particular date? There can be provision 
made for continuing the present Act; other means can be found by which 
the situation can be saved, 'rhe Government can, if they want to do so, 
help us to pass the measure within the time they want by pointing out 
what the flaws in the proposals of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta are and how 
they should be amended. If they do not, they should at least agree to 
sit together with us so that we might discuss the matter and we might 
ourselves, after hearing them, suggest how we can meet their objections. 
But I submit, Sir, the w^ay in which the Bill is being dealt with is full 
of pain to me.* I do not think that a proposal which affects the people 
of this country, the poor people of this country, should be passed in 
the manner in which it is being passed. I have heard complaints, 
I have received telegrams and letters from various dealers of steel, 
men who are carrying on the steel trade and men who use 
steel. They complain that if the Bill is passed, the humble trader and 
consumer will be vorv seriously injured. A few days ago a meeting was 
held in Delhi at which many of these men gave expression to their fears 
and voiced their complaints. We have received similar complaints from 
various other parts of the country T ask the Government to consider 
whether all those complain!s of the poor, small iruder «nd industriidist are 
not worthy of consideration. What is going to b(' done to protect these 
people? And why should this measure be passed when there is so much 
opposition to it in this House? Thest^ are the ipoints, Sir, which I want 
the Government to consider If Government tell us—no one else 
on this side can do il—if Government can make up their mind to tell 
us what exactly is !he difficulty they find in adopting Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
proposal and with what modification they are prepared to accept it, then 
Ihey can ask you, Sir, to adjourn the further discussion of this measure, and 
T am sure you will accept their proposal, If this is not done, and if the 
Government will drive us to vote on tho proposals as they stand, many on 
this side will feel eons! rained to cast their vote against the Government 
Bill because ^f the objections they have to it. We do not like to do so; 
■\|pe should like to avoid it. But if that is practically the only course left 
open to us, we shall ho compelled to adopt it in the discharge of our 
duty to tho coimtry. On the other hand, if the Government would take 
up the matter in n more sympathetic spirit and remember that the two 
s^es of the House must agree in order that prelection should be given in 
a^^timate and reasonable manner to any industry in this country, 
would •8^|Ow greater regard for the opinion of this section of the Houi^ 
Sif. That is all I have to say. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, as the original protagonist in this House of dealing with 
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this question by a system of bounties, several of my friends on this side 
Of tne M^se nave suggested to me that I should address you on the sub- 
lu ^ - A point, Sir, it is simply this. I was, in 

the hrst instance, m favour of treating Ihe whole question of protection to 
the steel industry by the system of bounties and I am so to-day (Hear, 
near), but, when I suggested tlio treatment of the case by a system of 
booties, I did not suggest that those bounties should be raised out of a 
high protective tariff Mv scheme was that those bounties were to be 
found from the revenues of the general tax-payer in order that we should 
see at all times, in voting the amount w^hieh w^as involved, exactlv wliab 
the protection was costing the country and have it constanllv in our 
minds. ^ Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scluuue, h<mevf*r, is one that 1 cannot 
agree with Mr Jamnadas TVIfhtn in his vtr\ first minute of dissent, on the 
very first Steel Bill, took exactly the same view on some points ns he takes 
to-day. He said that +he t iiff wall that was then proposed in the Bill 
was in his opinion inadequate, both as regards rates and duration ITe has 
been proved wrong as regards rates, h(‘cause the Bill before the House 
to-day finds it possiblo considerably to reduce the tariff rates. He 
then brought forward several pf'ints such as—that “it was not 
desirable that the private manufacturer should get rich and 
prosperous at the cost of the public”,—he wamted a scheme of 
nationalisation or profit-shnrim> or State pmchase, and so on But wo 
find to-day that by a series of Tnrntal mnastifs h(‘ has come round to 
my point of view, that the cave should be treated bv bounties But his 
own system is one w’hich would not work* Sir rharlos Tnnes has dealt 
with it in detail and T wull not wcarv the Hous(' ])V repenting it 


Sir, when you consider Mr Shanmukhnm Chet tv’s scheme, he speaks 
as Member for Coimbatore I al'^o, Sir, am a Member lor Coimba+orc. 
I have a Chamber of Commerce lhir(‘ and ^ have oristituents m Coiinbaloro 
as has Mr. Shanmukham Chetty My constituents are situated throughout 
the whole of India and it is speaking for these consumers of steel through¬ 
out tho whole of India that I say that of all the schemes that havi* laen 
put before tho House in this Debate tho one which now hoMs tiio field, 
namely, the Government Bill, to w^hich I subscribed in Select Committee, 
is in my opinion the best of the whole lot {An Honourable Member 
“Question?”) Sir, in a nutshell, stnpped of all the words we have heard, 
it is merely this Supposing xou tindc in apples and pears instead of 
steel. What is the gor^ of giving you too much protection for your apples 
^nd insufficient protection for vour pears'^ In this Bill you have the 
minimum of protective duty, namely, Tts 10, so that Mr Chetty's consti¬ 
tuents at Coimbatore and my constituents at (Vdmbatoro will only have 
to pay Rs. 19 duty ior their steel if it is of standard quality. If it is non¬ 
standard quality, they will have to pay Rs 80 duty. (An Honourable 
Member: “Why?”) Because that is the difference between the two 
grades, as stated. Therefore, that is^ the only point "at issue. And I 
submit that of all the schemes before the House, tho Government Bill 
is the best of the whole lot and it has my support. 


^^onouraUe 


Members: T move, Sir, that the question be now put. 


Mr. Prestdent: The question is that the question be now put. 


The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. Presideat: The question is : 

That for sob-oiaase (i) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

(1) For sub-section (i) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the foUowiag 
sub-section shall be substituted, namely : 

* (4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as 
he tbii^ necessary that articles chargeable with duty under 
Part VII of the Second Schedule are being imported into British 
India at such a price as is likely to render ineffective the protection 
intended to be aoorded bv such duty to similar articles manufactured 
in India, he may, by notinoation in the Gazette of India, increase such 
duty to such extent as he thinks necessary.* " 

The Afifteinbly divided: 




Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Adiarya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraihwamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Atyyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sisshu. 
Badi-uztZaman, MauM. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr Ghanshyam Das. 
Ohaman Lhll, Mr. 

Ohetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Ohundar. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Duit, Mr. Amar Nath, 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Qoswami, Mr. T. 0. 

Gonr, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai N. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Bangaswami, 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. B. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Mr. N. M. 

Kelkar^ Mr. N. C. 

SLidwaii Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

KuQsrUf Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahiri CHundhary, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpab Bai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pan^t Madan Mohan, 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maolti 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neegy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Ransaljaya SingH, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Banga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Boy, Mr. Bfiabendra Chandra. 

Roy, Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Sarda, Bai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K, 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh^ Mr. Narayap Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kamar Gangaaand. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 

YuMf Bubm, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Hahadui Mian. 
Abdul Haye, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Manlvi. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Suhibzada 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji 

Ahmed, Mr K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
All son, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
dopala.swami. 

Bhore, Mr. J W. 

Bhuto, Mr W. W Illahibakhsh 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A G. 

Ooatman, Mr J. 

Cooke, Mr. H G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. B 
Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr J. M. 

E’jaz Kasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin-Jonea, Mr T. 

‘Ghulam Kadtr Khan Dakhan. Mr 
W. M P 

Ghuznavi. Mr A H 

Oidney, Lieut.-Colonel H, A. J. 

Graham, Mr L 

Greenfield, Mr H. C 

Haigh Mr. P B 

TTavman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr J 
Howell, Mr E. B. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then 
'Three of the Clock. 


Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

liiiies, Ine iionourable Sir Charles. 
9l>mckil Klian, Mr. 

Jmiiah, Mr. M. A. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and liunoiary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. 8. 

Lind&aiy, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, I'he Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Liaut.- 
Sardar. 

Nasir ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maulana A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rov, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur 8. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E F. 

TorKmson, Mr. H. 

WiliBon, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Znliiqar Ali XKan, Nawab Sir. 


adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 


The Assembly rc-a.ssenibled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr President in the Chair 


Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division; Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, 
I beg to move. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innee: 1 rise to a point of order aa 
Whether two clear days’ notice was given in regard to this amendment. 

Mr. Preiident: Has the Honourable Member given two days’ qlear 
motice? 


M^. Mnkhtar Stngii: Yes, Sir. 
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Mr. L. Graham: Notice was received in the office at 1-30 p.m. on Satuiv 
day. 

Mr. President: The Honoiyable Member must resume his scat when 
another Member rises. 

The office received notice of the Honourable Member’s amendment at 
1-30, and therefore it could not be in time. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Notice of the liesolution, Sir, that I want to move 
was given and that has already Been printed. 

Mr. President: The fact that the amendment has been printed does not 
^title the Honourable Member to move it if it is found that proper 
notice was not given. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: This is dated the 12lh February, and it can¬ 
not be on Saturday last. ^ 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is referring to amendment 
No. 8 on the list. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 'rhore is no objection to No. 8, 
Sir. ' 

Mr. Precedent: I take it that the Honourable Member drops all amend¬ 
ments of which he gave notice only the day before \esterday. Ho is entitled 
to move amendment No. 8. 

*Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I beg to move: 

" That in sub-clause (^1) of clause 2 of the Bill after the proviso to the proposed 
sub-sectiop (.') the following further proviso bo inserted : 

' Provided further that small articles such as bolts, nuts, toys, utensils, cutlery, 
etc., manufactured by bona fide Indian manufacturers out of steel of non- 
Indian ongin purchased in the market will be given a rebate of the duty 
charged under the Act.’ ” 

Sir, I have the good fortune of moving this Resolution at this very oppor¬ 
tune time when all are agreed not only to take measures fon the protec¬ 
tion of the steel industry in India but also when we are trying to protect 
the British steel industry as well. Sir, by passing this Bill as it is, the 
result will be that a good many industries of the country will come to grief. 
In order to illustrate riiy point, Sir, T take first the bolts and nuts industry! 
The importance of this industry will be quite clear from the fact that in 
1925 we imported bolts and nuts worth Rs. 27,58,530. That shows that> 
the country is importing a very large quantity of bolts and nuts. It is 
practically in every city that bolts and nuts are manufactured. There is 
a firm, Messrs. Kirloskar Bros., Limited. They have purchased a plant 
worth Rs. IJ lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It migrht shorten the Honourable 
^Member’s arguments if T am permitted to point out that the application 
for protection for bolts and nuts is now being considered by the TarifiT 
Board. 

{Several ^Honourable Memhere: "Withdraw, withdraw.") 

*SpMch not corrected by the Honoiirthle Ifstrtbwi 
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real difficulty is in regard to the words “ Municipal and Local Boards ** in 
the amendment. The question is whether this Legislature is entitled to 
legislate on provincial subjects without the sanction of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Sir Ohailes Innes : On a provincial transferred subject. 

Mr. B. Dae: In the (1 ovcrnrrtent of India there are no transferred sub- 
jegts, and-although the trunsfen-ed subjects are under the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments, the Government engineers rule tlie whole Khov^ that has been 
transferred to the Municipal and District Boards, and for that reason I have 
brought it into my amendment 

Mr. President: The question the Honomable Member has to answer is 
whether this Legislature is entitled to make or take intn Consideration any 
loss regulating a provincial subject without the sanction of the Governor 
General. 

Mr. B. Dae: 1 beg to submit that this Legislature being the Central 
Government are quite competent to advise Provincial GovemriMmts and 
the transferred departments of Provini iai Governments. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member read section 67? 

Mr. B. Dae: r am sorr\. 8ir, T have not got a cop;v of the Act 

Mr. President: T must rule the amendment as it stands out of order 
under section 67 of the Goveniment of India Act. But I do not wish to 
be harsh with the Honourable Mc‘mber If ho is prepared to drop the 
words “ Municipal and Local Boards ”, T will allow the remaining part to 
stand. 

Mr. B. Dasi< I thank you, Sir, and bow to sour ruling, and consent to 
drop the wrirds ” Municipal and Local Boards I hope, however, that 
the provincial Legislature will take a note of the observations we make 
here. 

I beg to move the amendment that stands in my name, namely: 

“ Tlmt flftor subdaufij* (/) of djiuse 2 of llip Bill the follosvinx new suh dause be 

inserted 

‘ (2) The (ioverno^- General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 

of India and in Ibe local official Gurettes, declare tliat the purchase of 

steel of Indian ongin sJiall be gnon preference to by all the Go\eri)ment 
Tlepartnients, Kailwav Boaid, State aided Railways, tlie Military Depart¬ 
ment and the Indian* Stores Department in India.'” 

Sir, in our discussion of this Bill we have often quoted the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Board, 1920, as the gospel to be followed T find, how¬ 
ever, that the Bill is drafted so that it only gives effect to half of those 
leoommcndaiions, that is, reducing And lowing a certain amount of tariff 
mtes On steel to give protection to the steel industry. But it does not 
give effect to the other half of the recommendations of the Tariff Boart^ 
which are described in paragrapE 166 on page 97 : 

” Our proposals may be considered not as separate recommendations as to the 
duty appropriate for each class of steel, but as a considered and connected scheme 
fhr the grant of protection to the Steel industry as a whole.” 
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That scheme is referred to on page 74, paragraph 134: 

The success of the policy of protection will largely depend upon the co-t^tration 
which the Government receives from railwayed the largeM furchasera of atetl tn fnautf 
and it ia of the utmost vnportanre that they should offer every poaaible encouragernetU 
to the use of Indian material. As we have emphasized in a previous Chapter, it ii 
essential that the railways should arrange to purchase the whole of their requirements 
of rails in India so far as they can be produced in the country. The disposal of 
structural sections at present is of less importance, since the Steel Company has no 
difficulty in seliing the whole of its output.^* 

Further on it says: 

“ The expansion of the industry will be largely affected by its ability to dispose 

of an increasing output of stiuctural material and within a few years this question will 

constitute a serious problem. It is therefore important that the railways should now 
undertake the revision of their designs for bridges, buildings and other works so as 

to facilitate the use of a larger proportion of Indian stiuctural sections in the future.” 

Sir, I may here juist refer to another quotation from the first Beport 
of the Tariff Board in 1024, where they say: 

“ The object of piotection is to secure the Indian market for the Indian producer, 
and the Government purchases of iron and steel constitute a large part of the effective 
demand.” 

Sir, in 1924, in the debatfs, some of us tried to impress on the Gov¬ 
ernment that the Government Khould give us an undertaking that the 
Government departments would purchase, as far as they could and as far 
as are' available, all their requirements of iron and steel in India. But no 
such undertaking was given, and as far as I recollect, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member said they could not give a guarantee to carry out every 
part of the recommendations of the Tariff Board. But we are luckier this 
year and the Honourable the Commerce Member has told us that ihe 
Tariff Board's recommendaiions should he given effect to as a whole 
and the Tariff Board theinBolves have said that their recommendations 
should be given effect to as a whole. One part of Iheir recommendations 
is that a duty sliould be put on steel so that the steel industry should 
receive adequate protection, but the producer of steel must find purchasers. 
In India it is the Government Dc'partmcnis that purchase the largest 
amount of steel and iron, and we know the Indian Stores Department is 
controlled by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra and the Eailway 
Department is controlled by the Honourable the Commerch Member. 
We know .the Indian Stores Department has made some niles, by which 
subordinate Departments are asked, if they can, to buy articles of 
Indian manufacture, but they do not put their whole heart into it and 
do not buy articles of Indian origin. If Honourable Members who wore 
in the last Assembly recollect aright, wc once discussed with the Honour¬ 
able Member for Railways the question that the Stores Departments of 
the liailwavs should make some effort to buy certain articles of Indian 
produce. The Honourable Member for Commerce quoted certain rules 
by which ihe Eailways wore asked that they may purchase preferentially 
goods of Indian origin. ’Tliere was no command from the Government 
to buy goods and iron and steel of Indian origin. Sir, those kinds of 
pious eypressions found in the Tariff Board's recommendation in 1924 or 
expressea by the Honourable Government Members on the floor 
of this House will not give us any assurance that Goy* 
emment are going to fulfil that part of the obligatioii, 
and this Bill will not give effect to the recommendation of the 
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Tariff Board in all its aspects if Government do not incorporate 
in the Statute the other half of the recommendation which is that 
Government departments must make their purchases of steel of Indian 
origin. I do not want to go into the details of the rail purchases 
now; I will do that subsequenilv In another ainondinent. But there also 
the Tariff Board have reeoiniuendcd that the railways should buy all their 
rails from the Indian st('el finu io give full protection to that industry. 
We have too now sehoines lor 6,000 miles of ralwa.vs, which w'crc men¬ 
tioned in the bjieecli b> Ilis Exeellencv the Vdeerov in Simla last year. 
We are soon to have 6,000 additional miles of railwavs. Immense quan¬ 
tities of rails will be purchased for them and struct nral sti‘el for station 
yards, buildings and bridges wJl he required, and unless the GovcTninent 
fulfil that part of the obligation, simpK hxmg the tariff duty and express¬ 
ing a pious wish to give jnoleclion to the steel industry in Ind.m will be 
of no avail Tatas inanufaeture standard steel and why shoulci it not be 
purchased by the Slou'^’ Ihqiarlmont and the Govc'nunent departments? 

1 hope the Military Depa>-tm(‘nt also will take a lesson from them and 
in their strategic '•a^il\\a^ lines or in building structure's they will use os 
far as poss ble iron and si eel of Jndian origin Of course the military 
contracts we cannot dif>cuss on the 6oor of this House, but wc hope His 
Excellency tin* Commander in-Chiel and Jlu Mlilitarv Heparimeni will 
see that their Deparfmeri^ givis prefoience to stee'l of Indian manufac¬ 
ture. I do not suggl"^t that, ])\ introducing this clause into the B 11, wo 
are giving a ])remiuin to the Tata stec'l indus^rv The price of steel as 
regulated and is well known to the Goveninu'nt, because the Customs 
Department of tlu' Governinent knows ibe prices from the invoices of the 
importers and the Tala prci can he regulated and even if the price of 

Tata iron is a few per cent higher, in ordi'r to give protection to steel of 

Indian manufacturi' tlu Slate Ixang the largest jiiirchaser, ought to 
confine their purchase's first the Indian feel and onlv hiti'r take steel 

from outside It nia\ he said thi' public ea buy Tala si eel, but the 

public are very small usi’rs of steel and they ord'narily usi' fabricated 
sections bars, rods, dc, for llieir bu Idings, but usualh Continental s^eel 
being cheaper thev givi' preference to that I may mention that the public 
purchases are very small compared woth those of tlie Govc'rnmenb An¬ 
other thing is that in India the structural (‘ngineering industry is^ not , 
gettiing orders from the Government and the Tlailw’avs and tin* military 
Departments. 1 do not agree with the Tariff Board when thc'v say 
Indian engineering firms cannot fabricati* more than 15 or 20 thousand 
tons; the\ can manufacture even 100,000 tons of structural and fabri- 
>eated steel if thev get th(' orders. In another amc'ndmont of mine I will 
go into this in detail lali'r on There ari' various engineering firms all 
over India who wnll ho glad to manufacture structural steel provided they 
are given the chance Thev do not get the chance Firms like Burns, 
Jessops, Eicbardson and Crudas and many lesser engineering finns to-day 
find no w^ork from fhc' Bailw^avs and are Rtar\Hng for orders Yet orders 
go outside to British firms and Indian engineering firms suffer and Indian 
workmen find no employment 

If we had suspicion of this Government to-day, I am not talking of* 
ihat suspicion on the floor of this House. I believe in your hoha fideB. 
♦Give us a guarantee of your honesty of purpose and give us statutory 
guarantee. Why do you not incorporate it in the Statute ? 
43ir Charles Innes will not be here after two months and thereafter I da 
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not know who will be the Honourable Member who will sit there as Com¬ 
merce Member. He may say “I have forgotten; I did not give an under¬ 
taking of tha^ kind ” I will just illustrate my observations by citing an 
incident how Government memory after ail is very short. The other day I 
asked my Honourable friend Mr, Parsons why no local advisory com¬ 
mittee for the Bengal Nagpur Railway had been set up at Nagpur as was 
assured us by Mr. Sim on the floor of the House and he said he did not 
know what Mr. Sim ^old us on the floor of the House two years ago. 
Well, Sir, the now Commerce Member may not know ’what Sir Charles 
Innes wanted to do or lhat Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra told us that it is 
the definite policy of Government .that all Government purchases should 
be primarily and preferentially confined to articles of Indian origin. Well, 
Sir, I hope I have not brought in any heat into my speech. 1 am speak¬ 
ing in the* most conciliatory spirit- T hope the Government will under¬ 
stand the spirit of suspicion, the growing spirit of suspicion that is at the 
back of our minds year after year, and will be honest and fair with us. 
We are not asking you to-day anything that will lower the prestige of the 
Government. T ask the Government to fulfil their obligations which have 
beeh undertaken on the floor of this House Let them give effect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board in full, and if they do not do so we 
shall suspect in our minds that the Government arc not going to fulfil the 
other half of the obligations The Treasury Benches who sit there live 
in Simla and Delhi They have very little t^me to see that the depart¬ 
ments under them carry out the orders ^hat have been issued by them 
for purchases of articles of Indian stool The Railway Department, the 
Agents of the various railways, the^ store-keepers and the head store¬ 
keepers of riulwavs, as also ilu' store-keepers of .^he Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in the various departments, and the various underlings of the 
Indian Stores Department all try to evade this order and interpret rules 
framed to sui* their own taste That is why wc want it declared on the 
Statute-book, and T commend my amendnunil to Ihe Government and to 
this House. 

Mr, M. S, Aney (Berar Representati\e) Sir, I would like to support 
this amendment on a different ground the one wlijch Mr Das made 
out just now. His amendment seeks to create a statuWv obligation on 
the Government to make purehases of steel of Indian manufacture, I 
mean Indian manufactured steel I believe the success of the very soh^e 
for which the Honourable Member pleaded so eloquently and has been 
pleading so eloquently for the last few days requires that there should be 
an obligation like that on the Statute-book If we turn to clause (4) 
of section 2, we find that this Bill contemplates the possibility of the 
protection that is given by us at present proving ineffective some time 
hereafter. In that cose power is given to the Governor General in Counett 
to alt(‘r the duty in such a way as ^o make it effective. The question is 
whether at that particular moment the Governor General in Council will 
do it or not, leaving the fate of ♦he Indian industry to chance. If this 
House is really serious, as I think it is, that these powers should be exer¬ 
cised at the proper moment and the Indian industry’s fate should not be 
“left to tremble in the balance at that critical hour, then it is necessary 
that wfiat^ver disadvantages are likely to accrue to Indian consumers in 
^is country on acooimt of the protection proving ineffective must also 
simultaneously accrue to the Government. If we put a statutory obfigo* 
ilon upon the Government by compelling them to make purchases of 
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Indian steel, then they will be co-suffert^rs alon^ with the Indian people 
at that time and the necessity tor making those' altera-tions for which we 
iwv© inade provision in the la\v \»ill bo nu're easily appreciated- From 
that point of view, from the point of view of making this scheme genuinely 
successful a desire which the Honourable .the Commerce Member has 
expressed I w’ould urge on this House to accept the amendment 
which my Honourable friend has just moved. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir. I do not complain of any heat 
in Mr. Dass speech* mv onl^ complaint is that he spent thi' last twenty 
minutes in flogging what I might call a very dead horse. He suggests, 
as Mr. Aney put it, that wo sho\ild lay a statutory obligation upon Gov¬ 
ernment to give preference to Indian steel. I may point out that the 
amendment itself does not ]a^ any obligation of any sort or kind on the 
Government. It merely says that ‘the Governor Geiicnil in Council may 
by notification in the Ge^ette of India and in the local official Gazettes 
declare that the purchase of steel of Indian origin shall be given preference*' 
Now, Sir, what is the use of requiring (lovemment by a clause in this 
Bill to issue a notification of that kind when Government have already 
issued a notification to .Mint effect. The Stores Buies say perfi'etly definitely 
that “all arlicles w’hich are produced in India”—1 pause here to point 
out that that covers s^oel and stool artieles—“shall in prefen'iice to articles 
not manufactured in India or wholly or partly rnanufaclured in India, for 
Government purposes be purchased locally.” We have already issued 
orders in the sense in w'hich Mr. Has asks and T do suggest that it is 
quite unnecessary to add .^his clause to the Bill. I may add, for Mr. 
Das’s information and for the informal ion of th’s TTousc, that these Buies 
are now under revision by m> Honourable colleague Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mjtra 

Mr. Has suggested that the Baih\ay He])artnneni w'en* no^ buying 
enough stnicturals—T think he said—from the T,,ta Imu and Steed Com¬ 
pany; but I think Mr. Has must have* overloe>ked whni the Tariff Board 
say in paragraph 34 of .theT Beport. Th(*y point out that at prt'sent the 
Tata Irein and Steel Company is not in a very goexl position to make 
structural sections because it has to make them m its old mills. When 
it has got its new mills running it wdll be verv much onsicT to make a+nic- 
•turals of all kinds. The^ difficulty at the* present time" is that the Tala Iron 
and Steel Company only roll certain secMons and those seetjons do nvOt 
always fit our railway bridges. We have just started in the Bail way He- 
partinent to carry out the rocomnienelation maele by the Tariff Board in 
paragraph 34, that is, to make revised standardised designs for bridges on 
.the railways. As soon as these' standardised designs aro out thev will be 
sent to the Tata Iron and Steel Company in order that Tatas may know 
what (sections to roll- In (these circumstances I hope my Honourable 
friend will not press his amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That after sub-clausp (/) of clause 2 of the Bill Ihe following m-w .suh claufie be 
inserted : 

* fS) The Governor General in Council may by notification is the Gasetie ol 
' ^ India and m the local official Gazettes declare that the purchasa of 
j^tecl of Indian origin shall be Riven preference to by all the Government 
Depiutmento, Railway Board, State-aided Hailways, the Military Depart¬ 
ment and the Indian Stores Department in India.* ** 
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THe Assembly divided: 


AYBS--38. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. H. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 
Bam-uz-Zanian, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghan^hyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nomchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Kangaswami. 
^engar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 
Jayakar, Mr. M. 11. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata, 
Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwa', Mr. Pafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday ^ath. 


Lahiri Ohaudhury, Mr. DKlrendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Bai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddhoswar. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


NOES—46. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Saliibzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. .M, M, 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
A;^ngar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswaini. * 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett. Tlie Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatr^an, Mr. J. 

Donovan, Mi*. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. ^ 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B, 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes. The Honourable Sir Charles. 


Jinnah, Mr. M. A, 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honiirary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Tsmail Khan, Haji 
Ohaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rni Bahadur S. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Svkes, Mr. E F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was negatived. 

. Mr. President: The next amendment that I propose to take is amend¬ 
ment No. 10 on the first list, by Mr. Joshi. 

T^e Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I rise to a point of order. I 
*submit’*that’ this amendment comes within the mischief of section 67(2) (a) 
■of the Gk>vemment of India Act in that it is a measure which imposes a 
oharge on the j-evenues of India and has not obtained the sanction of the 
\Oovemor General. 
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Xr. K. H. Joidii (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, my amen^eni 
does not place any burden upon the general revenues. 

Mr. President: What does it do? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My amendment is that the proceeds from the duty 
shall not be carried to the general revenues. We are levying an import 
duty, and I want that the income realised from this protective duty shall 
not be carried to the general revenues. I therefore think, Sir, that my 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. President: Is not the revcniu* derived from the protective duties part 
of the general revenues? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not think, Sir, that should be carried to the 
general revenues. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (V7est Punjab. Non-Muhammadan) May 1 point out, 
Sir, that so far as ttic Bill is concerned, it already affects public revenues, 
and this being merely an amendment no previous sanction of the 
Governor General lu Council is necessary Already the Bill is before us 
and the amendment onlv affects the princiJ)l(^ of the Bill. Therefore, Sir, 
no further sanction is necessary under section 07(2) (a) 

Mr. T. Prakasam (Bast Godavari and West Godavari Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan liural): Mav 1 also jioini out, Sir, that the amendment deals 
with monies that have yet to be collected, and which have not yet come 
into the possession of Government The whole thing is to come into 
existence in future. 

Mr. Prersident: Docs tTie Honourable Member suggest that the word 
“ revenue ” in the section docs not apply to future revenues? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Because the whole Bill it If relates to what is to 
come into existence in future in regard to bounties and protection. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I submit, Sir, that if this is not re¬ 
venue, it is monies, and no proposal for the appropriation of anv monies for 
any purpose shall be made except with the recommendation of the Governor 
General in Council. 

Mr. President: That is perhaps more appropriate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is appropriation. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan liural): Sir, the amendment proposed by Mr. Joshi 
says that the fund which is collected by protective duties, if in excess of 
what is realisable by ordinary revenue duties, may be spent by the Governor 
General. Unless it says that the amount shall bo spent, it cannot be a fan: 
charge on the fund. It can become a charge upon that item only when the 
amendment says “it shall bp spent’*. 

Mr. President: I am inclined to thint that the amendment of Mr. Joshi 
is clearly a proposal for the apjjropriation of the revenue or monies for a 
certain purpose. I do not think the Honourable Member from Bombay 
will contest that position. In that view I am of opinion that the ajnend- 
znent is out of order. It is, therefore not necessary to decide whether the 
amendment comes within the mischief of section 67(2) (a) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. 

The next amendment to clause 2 is amendment No. 2 on t|ie second ligt.* 
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Lala Bing Bxluuft tM (Delhi: General): Sir, tny amendment k to 
clause 8 and not to clause 2. 

Mr. Presidont: Is it not to clause 2? 

Ziila Bang Behari Lall: No, Sir; it is to clause 8. 

Mr. Frasldast: Then I take it that there is no other amendment to 
clause 2. 

The question is : 

That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. PrasLdeat: The question is: 

That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.** 

Lain Bang Behari LaU : Sir, 1 propose: 

" That in clause 3 of the Bill after the word * shallthe following be inserted : 

‘ not earlier than the 31st day of March, 1^, except on a representation by the 
Indian steel industry complaining of the insufficiency of protection given 
by this Act and *.” 

Sir, in proposing this amendment 1 had two objects in view. The first 
• one was to keep the industry alert so that it might be on the lookout if its 
interests were properly watclied and guarded. The next object was to pro¬ 
vide for an early inquiry at the instance of parties who have some interest 
against the industry. 1 submit, Bir, that in the original Bill the words 

not earlier than the Slst day of March, 1988 ” existed, but in the Select 
^Oommittee they were deleted on account of the reason that there might be 
circumstanoeii which were desirable to have an earlier inquiry. I subm.t, 
Sir, that an early inquiry should be only in the interests of the Indian 
industry and on their complaint on account of want of protection. With 
these remarks, 1 move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Oharies limes: Sir, the Honourable Member has 
been very brief and 1 shall try to follow his example. The Honourable 
Member is perfectly correct in saying that in the original Bill we did have 
the provision that he suggested, and I may say that that provision was 
suggested by the Tariff Board. But, on tbis^g the matter over again, we 
decided that it was wrong to have the Bill'so rigid and inelastic and that it 
was wrong for us to bind our success^ in that way. We thought it would 
be much better, and much sounder to leave the matter elastic, as has been 
done in the revised Bill. That was also, 1 may Say, the unanimous opinion 
of the Select Committee, and I hope the Houaurable Mwnber will allow the 
present words to stand. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Presldap^ HTbe next amendment 1 propose to tidee is the one stand¬ 
ing in the name gl iliCr. Ohaman LaU. 

Mr.oflliuna IrffQ: Sir, the amendment that stands in my name reads 
thus: 

** That after claoie 3 of the Bill the following new danse be ihaeried and the 
suHNfMit ckaase be re«iwimbeifd aee«rdtn#y •••.** 
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The Honourahle Sir Charles Innes: Ma> I suggest, Sir, that ^clause 8 
might perhaps bo put first, before the Honourable Member s amondmeiit is 
taken up because it comes after clause 3 

Mr# President! It is not a sub clause 

Mr. O ham a n Lall! It is a Be])arate clause, Sir 

Mr. President: If it is a separate clause, the Honourable Member should 
have put it down as 4 

Mr. O h a m a n Lall: I have asked Sir, that the followmg clauses he 
4Pe>numbered. 

Mr. President: Quite rkht, unless the new clause is numbered 4, you 
*<}aimot ask that the other clauses should be re-numbered The Honourable 
Member has not put down 4 against his amendment 

Mr. Ohaman Lall. h is a verbal change. Sir 

Mr. President : The question is * 

'** That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill ** 

The motion was adopted 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill 


Mr. Ohamaii Lall: Sir, the new clause mads as foiowt 

** After clause 3 of tho Bill the following new clause be inserted and the subsequent 
^clauses be re numbered ae< (M'dingly 

' The Governor Geneial in Council *ihall ha^e power to /lame rules under the Art 
in refspect of such steel companies operating in India as may from time to time be 
AilSified by the Governor General in Council, prescribing the amounts out of tlie proAts 
•of such companiea 

(a) which would be set aside from time to time to form a depreciation fund le 

he used only lor pio\iding against the depreciation of existing plant; ^ 

(b) which should be set aside for the provision of housing, sickness benefits and 

maternity benefits foi workers employed by notified steel companies, whose 
salat ie& amount to one hundred rupees or less pei mensem ’ ” 

Now, Sir, my amendment anses out of the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board itself in one particular On page 75 of the Report, Houourabki 
Members will find the recommendation that, in so far as the depreciation 
fund is to be created, provision must bo made m order to safeguard that 
fund: 


“ For this reason we tliink that the scheme of protection might well be acconipamed 
by an obligatory provision that a sufficient^sum by way of depreciation should be set 
aside annually and that the de^ieciation fund should b© expended only for the pur 
poses for which it is intended 


Then again, Sir, on page 96, a similar recommendation is made in pam- 
graph 165* 

'* The future of the steel industry largely depends on the formaticm of a reserve 
sufficient not oiilv to provide against tho depreciation of the existing plant but also 
to enable the most modern machinery to be instiled In order to en^ that adequaisu 
sums are set aside for depreciation and Uiat the funds so provided are not diverted 
lo other objects, power should he taken to frame rules prescribing the amoflnt which 
should be set asioe from tune to time and the manner in which tucii amount may he 
H«MMnded. Although no immediate eseroiee of t^ power may be neoemary, it apa eaH i 
teal expedient for Oovermnsut to arm itself with sooh power te U ecercised sMd 
^ebeeekm arise." 
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Now, Sir, I understand from the Honourable the Commerce Member, in 
variouB eloquent speeches that he has delivered on the door of this House 
in connection with the Steel Bill, that tiie framers of the Tariff Bepcat are 
great experts and that their word is almost equivalent to law. Now, if they 
are experts and if their word is to be judged on the merits of an expert’s 
opinion, then 1 fhil to realise why this particular recommendation which 
goes to the very root of the matter under discussion has not been accepted 
by the Government and why some provision has not been made in the Bill 
itself giving effect to that recommendation by the Tariff Board. Now, as 
1 understand the Beport, 1 understand it to mean this, that the v^hole 
scheme of protection will be nullified if power^ not taken to see that the 
depreciation fund is properly used for the purptwes of depreciation or for the 
renewal of plant and the Tariff Board recommend that the Government 
should take such power into their oun hands. The protection that the 
Tariff Board want to extend is protection to shareholders themselves against 
their own generosity to themselves. They want to see that the depreciation 
fund is not frittered away in the shape of dividends paid out in a generous 
moment by shareholders. Now, Sir, that is one of the grounds on which I 
would rc'eomniend tliis amendment of mine. We have had a very illumi¬ 
nating debate One Honourable Member in the lobby told mo that it w'as 
a profitless debate. My amendment is not profitless since it relates to the 
profits of th(‘ Tata Acn and Steel Company and I want some of the profits 
that the Tata Compdfiy are making for the purpose of making provision for 
the renewal of plant and maohiner>^ 

Now, Sir, the second part of my amendment relates to another matter 
which unfortunately under the rules had to be ruled out when iny friend 
Mr. Joshi moved his amendment. He wanted to achieve his aim by means 
ol the sums that would be realised out of the protective duties to be im¬ 
posed under the Bill. But under my amendment we do not touch the 
gemmil revenues All we say is that power should be taken under the Act 
itself in order to get hold of some of the profits made by the Steel Com¬ 
panies and earmark these profits for the purposes of maternity benefits, for 
tlie purpose of sickness benefits, and for housing. Sir, in the original 
debates tliat were held in 1924, Honourable Members will remember that 
we laid a groat deal of stress upon the condition of the workers and that we 
also insisted that power should be taken in order to safeguard the interests 
of the workers in India, not only to protect the steel industry but to protect 
the workers in the steel industry. Unfortunately, on that occa ion we were 
ruled out of order. But I submit. Sir, that this amendment is in order ana 
we have every right to call upon aqy eteel company operating in India so 
to use its profits as to ensure that decent conditions are provided for tb»=‘ 
workers engaged in the steel industrv. Now, i|i view of that, the Tariff 
Board themselves after the debates that took place in 1924 have gone care¬ 
fully Into the matter and have examined the labour conditions (which they 
failed to do thg ft?et, occasion) at Jamshedpur, and they seem to he 
satisfied that thfe condition of the workers there is of such a nature that 
Tatas are suppocel^yfethe Board to be doing everything in their power foi 
tHa woijkers. Well; Sir, I beg to differ from these experts as far as that 
^nestion concemad just as I defer from them revardifig the necessity for 
protection. I have had the advantage with my Honourable friend over 
there of having visited Jamshedpur, not once but several times. I have 
seen the labour conditions there with my own eyes and I may say that. 
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although the report is optimistic in regard to schemes relating to housing, 
etc., no satisfactory housing arrangements are proyided for the workers at 
JEmsheapur. ^o doubt they are better than tliey were before, but still 
%b6ne is E llQod deal to bo done. H^early half the population are without 
any decent or adequate housing to-day. As far as maternity benefits are 
eoQoemed, we have it on the authority of people there on the spot that a 
large nuiuber of women are employed by the Tata Company on no more 
than five to six annas a day Now what sort of provision can you make for 
them in the case of a necessity such as is contemplated by my amendment? 
There can be no provision made, there is no provision made; and is it im¬ 
proper, is it unjust to ask the Tata Company to devote some of their profits 
to helping these workers—^men and women—engaged in the steel industry ? 
Now, Sir, I do not wish to long in relating the story of the labour oondi- 
^ons in Jamshedpur All that I want is to leave it to the good sense of 
this House to see to it that some provision is made in the Bill, for the 
protection of steel workers as well as for the protection of the steel 
industry, against the vagaries of shareholders. 

Xlia Honourable Sir OharleB Innes: Sir, my Honourable friend oppositi 
did not state my position quite correctly—I mean iny position in regard 
to the Tariff Board’s lieport I have always taken up tin* smne position 
in regard to a report by an Indian Tariff Board, namely, that we must 
treat that report with the greatest respect but that we need not treat it as 
sacrosanct—or every recommendation in it as Ba^j||OBanct The Tariff 
Board can only advise the responsibility of havmg to decide on tin* 
Tariff Board’s recommendation must rest with the Government 1 think 
my Honourable friend will bear me out that 1 liavt* alwaxs taken up 
that position. Now, Sir, I quite realise the importance of providing for 
proper provision being made for depreciation and we have considered 
most carefully whether we could not include in the Bill some rule-making 
power or provision on the linos recommended b/ the Tariff Board. What 
the Tariff Board suggested was that we should take power to see that proper 
provision was made for depreciation each year, the reason being, I suppose, 
that they were afraid lest the shareholders might demand dividends to the 
detriment of depreciation Our difficulty in the matter was that we could 
net see how we could include a provision of that kind in the Bill and 
make it effeefive The Honourable Member opposite pro])Ohes to confine 
his provision to notified steel companies Well, supposing you have got 
a notified steel company and you say that it must put aside so much for 
depreciation supposing it does not do so, what is your remedy going to 
be? Are you going to sny, we will withdraw that protection'^ And if 
so, would that be fair to th( other steel companies who had provided for 
depreciation? That was the difficulty And for that reason m'v thought 
that the wisest thing to do would be to leave the matter to the good 
sense' of the Directors of the Company ^ter all, Diwan Chaman liall 
says that the whole scheme will go wrong if proper provision is not made* 
for depreciation. The real point I think is that, if the Tata Iron and Ste el 
Company do not carry out that scheme of the Tariff Hpard to which re¬ 
ference is made in Chapter 3 of their Beport, T think then they will find 
that the protection we are giving them under this Bill will become inade¬ 
quate and this is the best way of dealing with the matter. 

The same remarks apply to the proposal regarding the ■ provisiem of 
Ikmaing, siokneBs benefits, mat^ty benefits, and the like We do not 
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see what sanotion we could have for a provision of that kind and we 
think that if measures of that kind are to be taken up, they should be 
taken up by all the industries as a general measure—^this concerns my 
friend Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra—and they should not be confined to 
particular companies whom we may happen to protect. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Fre aident : The question is: 

** That the following amendment be made, namely: 

After clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the subsequent 
'Clauses be re-numbered accordingly s ^ 

* The Governor General in Council shaU have power to frame rules under tiie Act 
in respect of such steel companies cmerating in India as may from time to time be 
xiotified by the Governor General in Council, prescribing the amounts out of the profits 
of such companies : 

(а) which would be set aside from time to time to form a depreciation fund to 

be used only for providing against the depreciation of existing plant; 

(б) which should be set aside for the provision of housing, sickness benefits and 

maternity benefits for workers employed by notified steel companies, whose 
salaries amount to one hundred rupees or less per mensem.' " 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 4 was Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Mr. PreBident: The question is: 

That this be the Title and Preamble of the Bill." 

Mr. Jam n adaB M. Mehta: Sir, I beg to move: 

" That in the Preamble of the Bill after the words * foster ins and developing' 
the words * the imports of British steel into Briish India under the guise of giving 
protection to * be inserted." 


Mr. PreBident: Order, order. Is the Honourable Member really serious 
in moving this amendment? 

Mr. JamnadaB M. Mehta: 1 am most serious; how can I be otherwise? 
TIhis Bill is the thin end of the wedge. The whole purpose of this Bill is 
under the guise of giving protection to the Tata steel industry to give 
preference to British goc^. 

Mr. PreBident: The Honourable Member has already failed in his 
fittempt to convince the House. 

Mr. Ja mn adaB M. Mehta: I thought I should make another attempt, 
Sir, with your permission. 

Mr. President: I would ask the Honourable Member to be more serious 
«nd not to makar any further attempt. 

Mr. Ja mn ad i B M. Mehta: I bow to your decision, Sir. 

Mr. p* Das: 1 beg to move: 

" That in the Preamble of the Bill aftor the words * and developing the stoel industry 
in British India * the words * and whereas it is Expedient t^t ail State purchase 
of stoel shell be preferentially of Indian origin * be insertod.^’ 

Sir, 1 do^not wish to make a speech . . .\ 
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The Honourable Sir diaries Innes: Sir, the amendment is oonsequen- 
laial on amendment No. 9 which has been lost. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member agree that this is merely 
vconsequential to the amendment which has already been lost? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not agree to that. 

]^esident: Whether the Honourable Member agrees or not, the 
Chair thinks that it is consequential to the amendment which has already 
heen lost. 

The question is: 

“ That thib be the Tjtle and Pieamble of the Bill.’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Title and Preairible were uddid to the Bill. 

The honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed, 
and in doing so I do not propose to make any speech. We have had, 1 
think, a very long and severe debate and if 1 have said anything whicii 
my Honourable friends opposite may think to be too strong 1 hope they 
will accept my assurance that it uas not made in tliat spirit. 1 hope, 
Sir, the House will now pass this Bill and that they ^ill remember that 
they have now come to the poinl w^hen* they have goi to choose between 
the Government Bill, which is the Bill so far approved by the House, and 
■an industry which comprises 21 orores of Indian money and wdiicli, as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta told us this morning, has spent 
in the last few years Its. 425 lakhs in wages Sir, I move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved: 


“ Tliai the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industiy, 
as reported by the Select Committee, he pas.sed.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I think that at this last stage 1 should express my emphatic dissent 
from the Bill as put forward by Government. It is my misfortune to have 
iio differ from my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, and others of his' way of 
thinking, but I have not the slightest doubt, after listening most anxiously 
to the debate and to the various arguments put forward by those who have 
taken that view, that it is impossible for us to support this Bill. Of 
course care should be taken to express that the real objection is not against 
protection. On the other hand we are for protection to such a key industry 
as this steel industry. But at the same time the methods adopted 
by this Bill are so hopelessly at variance with the principle upon which 
protection should be agreed to that I feel bound to express my dissent. I 
shall do so in the briefest possible way.. In the first place, so far as the 
preference is concerned, there can bo very little doubt that it is British 
preference. I should not like to use the word Imperial Preference, but 
there is undoubtedly British preference, and I understood the Honourable 
Member for Commerce, Sir Charles Innes, to concede that position: He 
did say that there was preference so far as regards the country of origin. 
I do not know what the course of the debate would have been if he had 
made that statement at an earlier stage before the n«^on .te^er the 
Bin to the Select Committee wos lost. My Bonoorable fnend Mr. Jinnab 
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argued subtly, too subtly I thi^—and it reminded me of a court of law— 
that it was not British preference. I was not able to see it. I can only 
look at the pl^ langu^e of the Bill and it appears to me to be as muw 
preference as it possibly can be, and if there can be any doubt about it, 
there is the proviso to clause 2 which says: 

Provided that the duty leviable on any such article shall m no case be less than* 
the duty leviable <m a like s^rticle of Brituh manufacture.'* 

and which makes it perfectly clear that it is British preference and nothing 
but British preference. There is also this further fact. It was agreed, I 
think, that this preference should not be introduced at all without the 
consent of the Le^slature. Now, the only question is whether it is right 
for the elected Members of the Legislature, who represent the popular 
view, to vote in favour of a Bill like the present one which does indicate 
clearly and in unmistakable language British preference. 1 say we cannot. 
A great deal of discussion took place as to whether our objection was 
economical or political, but I think it is both political and economical, and 
1 cannot see the slightest distinction between these two aspects. They 
are phases of the same fundamental truth, that self-government, for which 
we all long. So far as I can see, it is said by the Tariff Board in their 
Hoport—otherwise an admirable report, I do not like to lack in payment 
of that courtesy tlMit it is otherwise an admirable report—there is not the 
slightest doubt that this is British preference. Only they want to mark a 
distinction between the eccmomic aspect and the political aspect. It cannot 
be open to us at this sta'ge after the Imperial Conference Eesolution and 
after what Sir Charles Innes said at that Imperial Cotiference, to go back 
upon it and to say, “What was then objected to was a technical kind of 
Imperial Preference; what is now introduced is a substantial kind of 
Imperial that is British preference We are only against the technicality; 
we are for the substantial preference." Of course advocates can make 
black white We have, I think, learnt during these last six years that we 
cannot be subtle in matters of this description and it is my great regret 
that the soft steel of Indian brains and hearts has not become the hard 
steel, that kind of steel which is according to the British standard specifica¬ 
tions. If wc had become steel of that type I have not the slightest doubt 
that a great deal of talk which took place that it is not British preference 
would never have taken place. I recognise that men like me will have to 
wait till that soft steel becomes the steel of British standard specifica¬ 
tions. , 

Then I come to the next objection which Seems to mo to be equally 
formidable. As has been pointed out by so many speakers, this is certainly 
a Bill by which the Government seeks to raise revenue directly—much 
more revenue than is needed for the protection which is to be given to 
the steel industry. At this stage I do not propose to quote, but merely 
to refer to, the speech which Sir Charles Innes made on the 26th January 
1926, when this excellent Tariff Board made a report that the protective 
duty should be increased and Sir Charles Innes turned down that proposal 
using* the very same argument which my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas 
M^ta put forward, namely, that yon should not give a protection that 
out of proportion to the protection that is re^uir^ for the steel industry 
flH not impose h heavier buMeh mpn necessary*on the bhh- 

‘sufnsf,-'xBien apparently the Ta^ Board was not Ihe expert body that It 
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has suddenly developed into. Sir Charles Innes then turned down their 
proposal. He advocated, and he carried the House with him, that protec¬ 
tion lay not in action in that >direction, increase of protective duty, but in 
the manner proposed in his Besolution, namely, the grant of bounties. I 
.think the bounty system that has now been proposed is not a bounty system 
open to the economic objections which were raised as to the demoralising 
nature of bounties, because the system proposed was a combined protection 
and bounty system that has been pursued in the last three years and which 
has been tried with some measure of* success. There is no reason why 
'Government should have suddenly taken a departure in this direction and 
'brought forward this Bill, unless they wanted in the guise of protective 
duties, in the guise of protecting tht* steel industry upon which this 
House had set its heart, an enormous sum of money, much more than 
would be raised if it came as a revenue duty. And I have got a constitu¬ 
tional objection, I have got a standing objection to put into the exchequer 
more money than is needed by way of raising revenue, and the ordinary 
customs revenue must therefore suffice. If Ihcy want revenue in the way 
of *protective duties, that must be utilised for the payment of bounties. 
Then, an extravagant argument was urged the other day by the Commerce 
Member—and it was abandoned to-day—that Mr. Jainnadas wanted to 
give two crorcs away by way of bounties. No such thing. According to 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s "amendments all that would have gone i^s not 2 
crores but much loss than the sum required to be raised. Incidentally, 
if I understood the Honourable Member for Commerce aright, li was stated 
that Mr. Melila ^^anted Es. 19 for structural sections on the one side and 
he wanted to give Rs 4 b\ way of bounties on the other side. No such 
thing Tlie Es 11 were to come out only of these Rs. 10 protective duties. 
Oovernment w.m to net Bs 8 as n-vonuc duty; Es. would come out of 
that Es. Ill aufl would be available for payment of bounties I do not 
propose to enter into arfriunents ns to tbesc fi u-es It 
LLdments of my Honourable friend Mr .Tamnadas might have been 
worded in another form, so ns not to give nse to discMsiOT of figures. In 
a House like this it is impossible to diseuss figures in the first inrtance. 
U^ess thev were discussed in Select Committee and unless the figures 
were there it is open to anybody to challenge the accuracy of the 
Those of US who bnvc host owed any attention upon this matter know that 
the figures which Mr .Tamnadas Mehta used, to use my Honourable fne^ 
words were substantialh correct. The amount that was 

W.,"l bouriic. .t br.».nt ... ™1, 25 l.kb. jnJ .1 » 

requirea oy > , . Roport of the Tnnff Board that the total 

clear ^“7 7 years would not exceed 600 000 tons; 

output of Zi\y our leader, Bandit Motilal Nehru, that 

and It was steel available in the country. Therefore, 

■ten ye^ was system of combined protective duties and 

it is idle to contend that the^^vstem^^ ^ 

bountiM IS ygggon^^liy I am }iouDd to oppose this motion that the 

I only give th that inslead of pursuing the oouree which 

aey Lve hitherto pursued with success this sudden departure has been 
t^en by them for the purpose of raising duties. 

vT A T that we can overlook the third objection, ■«rhich is 

Efor do I ^ oonstimers of Continental steel would oei^oinly 

„„.nr '“T”'**'!'*' pi., rfmu h... b». >.4. ri* 
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entitled to live in thia* country wd 1 suppose^they have got to get pi^ts. 
It does not matter to me whether they are consumers, traders or middle* 
men; all of them are entitled to justice. 1 brush aside that argument with 
the consideration it deserves, and it deserves no consideration. But all 
that I am urging upon the House is to realise that really what we aro 
doing is tOt kill the Continental steel /imports into India, because that is 
what would happen. Afterwards British merchants would lower or put 
up their prices as might be suitable and we do not know what would happen 
and Tata's steel works* would have to switch on to one kind of steel or 
^ another kind of steel as the case may be and I do not know what 

the future may bring. I hope those who have voted with the 
Government on this matter will not live to regret the fatal mistake they 
have committed by adopting this British preference and voting in the way 
they have done. I do not propose to say more. As I said, it is a very 
melancholy thing that on an issue of this first class importance we should 
have lost sight of the principle which required that we should keep our¬ 
selves stiff and firm in our attitude of uncompromising opposition to any 
introduction of this Britisli preference, that wo should have slackened 
ourselves and in our partiality for the steel, as though any side of the 
House was really divided in its opinion as to the necessity for protection 
of the steel works, that we should have really forgotten our paramount dutv. 
That is my opinion, and I have got the misfortune to differ from those 
who have taken another view. It may be they are right. But I have 
not the slightest doubt after giving the most conscientious, the most anxious 
consideration to this subject and after having looked at the figures with 
every care, that this is a Bill which should be most emphatically dissented 
from and which should not be allowed to be passed. There is, I do consi¬ 
der, great danger not only to the consumers but also to the steel works 
of Tatas. That is how I read it. There have been a great many congratu¬ 
lations offered to the Commerce Member I am not accustomed to congra¬ 
tulate the Government. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra very rightly, if T was 
disposed to congratulate Members on the other side. Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra administered a lesson to us the other day in saying that all these 
congratulations imply an admission of the infallibility of the Government 
Benches, and therefore I do not propose to congratulate anybody, except 
of course to make ironical congratulations if they become necessary. The 
less we congratulate the Members of Government the better. That is my 
personal view. I certainly think from the way in which the debate has 
proceeded it appears clear that we have not been able to keep that stiff 
front which it was our duty to h6.ve kept. With these words I oppose, 
and oppose most emphatically and in an unqualified fashion, this Steel 
Bill. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore oum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham^ 
madan Bural): Sir, I desire to join with my leader Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
in opposing the passage of this Bill, not because I feel that the Tata in¬ 
dustry should not be protected, but because I feel that the Bill as now 
being ppssed ought not to be passed and that it should be passed in the 
form lb isvhich Mr. Jamnadas Mehta would have cast it or at least in 
the form in which my friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty would have cast 
it. Sir, there is no disguising the fact that this Bill specifically and" 
deliberately gives preference to British goods and in so far as that is con* 
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oemed Sir Charles Innes frankly admitted that it does give preference 
and all that he was prepared to ^d was that they were not going to em¬ 
bark on a policy of imperial Preference afterwards. So far as this British 
^preference is concerned, I cannot take the airy view that it is merely inci¬ 
dental to the protection which is sought to be given to the Tata steel 
works; on the other hand I feel that this British preference is part of a 
policy which has been adopted for the past few years deliberately to give 
protection to British industry and to British Labour, if necessary, and in 
many ways to resuscitate British exploitation of India Sir, at the 
Imperial Economic Oonference at which my friend Sir Charles Innes was a 
valiant champion of Indian interests this question of giving preference 
to British industries and British products was considered, and he verv 
frankly said at that Conference, and I pin him to those words • 

“ I have already said that without preference British goods enjoy the largest share 
©f India's market and India is Britain's best customer. T must leave the matter 
at that. The Governmet^l of fndia must continue to reserve freedom of action in this 
matter." 

Sir, he has not left it at that He has now gone furthej and he is 
making the tax-payer of this country give preference to British goods at 
our expense, and I think it is absolutely unjustifiable that a poor country 
like India should be taxed for the benefit of a rii*h country like England. 

Sir, so far as this aspect is concerned, I have bo refer to another 
matter which appears also deliberately designed to give preference or pro¬ 
tection to British products. I refer to the case of the wagon manufac¬ 
turers. On this question, I do feel that after all that has been said the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes has not dealt with the House or with the 
Select Committee fairly in regard to the real position in this matter. I 
would desire to draw attention to the fact that when the matter of pro¬ 
tecting tlie wagon industry was before the Tariff Board, the Tariff Board 
reported that as regards railway wagons the futuxc requirements of Indian 
Hallways are still under the consideration of the Government. The cost 
of the bounty to be given on these articles is necessarily dependent on the 
output and in the absence of definite information of the probable future 
demand it was impossible for the Board to frame any recommendation. 
On this state of things, the matter went before the Select Committee 
and mv friend, Mr Jinnah, very pertinently raised this matter and has 
made a note in his separate minute, in which he says that • 

" the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has also stated that the question of wagon 
bounties would be considered by the Tariff Board and the Tariff Board's report would 
come up for consideration in September In the meantime the amount of money 
available for bounties under ^ho Steel Act was sufficient for the orders that were 
placed in the current year." 

What are the facts? The facts are, as Sir Clement Hindley and the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes told the House when the Railway Budget 
was introduced, that this Government * had ordered wagons far in excess 
of the requirements of this country, and the largest part of those orders 
were placed in England; and we are now told categorically by Sir Clement 
Hindley that wagons would not be wanted for railways either ne^t'year 
or the year after next. 

The Bononntble Sir Oharlee Innes: We are already placing orders for 
wagons of hon-standard type. 
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l^'agok Ckmipao^'s wagoni. 1 we&t to put it to the &use whether It 
^88 fair to iia to aay that the q^uestioa of giving bounties to the 
‘menulaoturers in this country would be considered in September and in 
the meanwhile the bounties would go on, when no wagon orders were 
intended to be placed in this oOuntey for several years to come. 

« 

The Boaourilile Sir Oharies ISnss; We are placing orders for nearly 
1,800 wagons this year. 

Hr. A. Bangaswami lyeagar: That is not the point. The question is 
whether under the Tariff Board's Beport, when the Wagon Company 
wanted protection for wagon manufacture, after they had put down plant, 
machinery and capital for a steady supply of wagons to the railways in 
this country, the Government should turn round and say, “We shall not 
be wanting wagons for five years" and then to tell the Select Committee 
at the same time when the question will arise in September when you 
had already^ filled your requirements and will not want wagons for some 
}ears. If that is the position, it is not treating the House fairly when 
you say that the wagon question will be considered later. What is the 
reason for this, that so far as we are concerned, these wagon orders as 
well as many other orders for British steel goods were placed in England 
in excess of requirements? I can also instance the question of locomo¬ 
tives. The whole position is that British industries were specifically 
favoured, I understand, by means of detni-oMcial correspondence, not 
only as to the actual requirements in this country but also as regards 
anticipated requirements, and in the case of anticipated requirements 
orders were placed far in excess of real requirements with the result that 
wo find that wagons are very much in excess, and we are told that this 
has been a new discovery, a discovery which has been brought to notice 
by special enquiries made by the Railway Board. We have also been 
told that workshop improvements have been made which have resulted 
in 80 many quantities of excess stores being found to-day. I say that 
huge quantities of materials have been imported into this country out of 
proportion to all requirements. I say that that is a direct act of prefer¬ 
ence to British goods. I therefore say that this Bill has gone further 
and given a preferential treatment to British steel and we say that this 
is a very wrong thing, and we cannot associate ourselves with any matter 
'>f this sort. If it is true that the wagon industry is not going to get 
bounties, if the Government are aware of that, then what is the reason 
again of putting an import duty on wagons imported into this country 
a* only 10 per cent, instead of 17 per cent, as on other similar classes of 
goods? The position therefore is that the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany and other companies will not get bounties because there are no 
ciders. On the other hand, wagons produced in England will be brought 
into this country at a rate of duty lower than it should be. Apart from 
anything else, the symmetry of the Act requires that steel products in¬ 
cluded in wagons ought to be put under the same category as other stand¬ 
ard Bt^^l. Therefore, I feel that this Act as enacted is undesirable 
It is a deliberate attempt to give preference to British goods, to place 
British manufacturers in full supply of Orders ftfom this country throu^lh 
the Government. I say we cannot associate ourselves with such a policy 
by passing this Bill in its present form. 
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Hr. |C. A. Jinnih: Sir, I feel I must say a few words before this Bill 
lesV^ this House. I can assure my Honourable friends who differ lioia, 
xnO t^t I have, to the utmost of my abilities and my judgment, examin¬ 
ed this BiB and I have cle^arly come to the conclusion that this Bill is in 
the best interests of India. {An Honourable Member: “No.'*) That Is 
my opinion. 1 assert it, and repeat it again, that in my opinion it is in 
the best interests of India as compared with the other two schemes placed 
before the House. Sir, that being my conviction I have supported this 
Bill. My Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, at least had the 
grace to say this, that he may be wrong and we may be right. Time will 
show that, and the verdict of time will either condemn him or condemn 
me. 

It has been said that ii is not Imperial Preference but nevertheless it 
is British preference. It has been said, that Sir Charles Innes admitted, 
but I even would not admit, that ii was British preference. That is 
the allegation against mt‘. I do not know that Sir Charles made any 
such admission, but, as 1 understand British preference, ii means that 
you give a distinct advantage to Britain for her sake. Here there is no 
such idea if this differential or this discriminative duty which we are 
pioposing is in our own interests, then it is not British preference, and 
it is economically in the interests of India, and therefore T have no hesi¬ 
tation in supporting this Bill 

There has been a great deal of talk as if we were making a great gift 
to England. 1 am not holding a brief for English manufacturers. I do 
I'Ot hold a brief for (lovcnuncnl I hold a brief for India, and I say 
this, if Honourable Members have looked into the figures, the so-called 
preference which is sought to be given to Britain or British steel is a mere 
liiflo in mon(\> value. The h^tal British steel imported into India is 
'000,000 tons, twelve and a half erores of rupt s worth and the so-called 
gift which 1 uni charged with being a ])artv to making is with regard to 
only 80,000 tons of Britibli steel worth I II erores that is to say hardly 
10 per cent, of tlie total British steel that is imported into India comes 
imdor the differential duties. Sir, iJ Honourable Members will take the 
trouble as I have, a great deal of trouble, the money value of this gift is 
not even ten lakhs of ru}»ces as against tlje balance* f>f 500,000 tons of 
British steel worth 12^ erores of rupees, and the total (*xport of British 
steel is 4 millions. T)o \ou think that \ou are encouraging British trade 
by this trifling difference which is made? I say that trifling difference is 
being made purely for the jiurpose of protecting our home steel which has 
gut to compete half and half against th(* British Continental steel. Sir, 

I assure the Honourablc^TVI embers here, that it has given me no pleasure to 
-differ from them. It has given me great anixetv before I decided to 
^differ from my Honourable colloagin s wdth w^hom I am in general agree¬ 
ment on the majority of questions, but I have differed on this question 
and I think you will give mo the credit, as \ou have already so expressed 
which I acknowledge, that T have done so because T believe it is in the 
interests of India. 

Dr. B. 8 . Moonje (Nagpur Division:'Non-Muhammadan): Sir, ibe ques¬ 
tion has been dealt with from the expert and technical points of view. I 
shall only speak of it from the political point of view. It looks as if. parti¬ 
cularly when Mr. Jinnah has been supporting the Government Bill, from 
the Government point of view we are in a most unenviable ^position. Here 
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p their consuming anxiety the Govenunent feel that they have put forward 
a Bill for promoting, the best economic interests of the steel trade and of 
India, and here we are on this side, crooked-minded people as if it were, 
giving all sorts of oppoeition to them, putting forth all our protests and 
ignoring their desire for promoting the best economic interests of the country. 
The thing is heightened when our colleague in the position of Mr. Jinnah 
is supporting them. What is it? Is it really a fact that there is some¬ 
thing behind the movement for giving protection to the steel industry ? Sir 
Charles Innes in his speech pointed out in a sentence, which clearly ought 
to have indicated the motive that was inspiring hinj. He said: 

“ On the one hand we have these powerful, mature, efficient steel firms in England, 
Scotland and on the Continent fighting loi then veiv existence in a contracted markei 
and cutting their prices in the strugjpe. On the other hand you have the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company passing through, as I have said, the most difficult stage of its 
existence.*’ 

We unfortunately, leaping with joy beqause Government were making an 
effort to give protection to Indian steel, entirely forgot what the motive 
behind that movement was. Three years ago it was protection to Indian 
steel, three years after it is protection to Indian steel and British steel along 
with it, because it is in the economic interests of the country. Who knows 
three years hence it may be in the economic interesTs of the country to give 
preference to Continental steel also. In 1924 preference to Indian sleel, 
in 1927 preference to Indian and British steel, perhaps in 1930 it will be 
Indian preference and Imperial preference. All along we were protesting 
that the whole Bill was based on the one idea of preference, and equally 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah was protesting that it was not. All 
along our Honourable friend over there, the Member for Industry, kept 
gracefully mum and never spoke or said whether it was preference or not. 
But when Mr Jamnadas Mehta's motion was put to the vote and lost 
then he did ^eak. Then he spoke out and admitted that there was 
British preference. My friend there, the Honourable'Mr Jinnah, has been 
a long-standing Nationalist working for India. He ought now to see whether 
he Has not been captured and caught in the meshes of British diplomacy 
If that is so there is time yet ff^r him. The motive of this Bill is more 
than we can conceive of. I will make a quotation from the North Eastern 
'Daily Gazette of Middlesborough about the position of the British steel trade * 

“It is a tale of almost unrelieved gloom. After four years of industrial depression 
of such severity as to shake the financial credit and stability of even the most j^werful 
of the British steel combines, there were indications of a gradual emergence into the 
sunshine of returning prosperitv, when the Mining Federation delivered its devastating 
blow. It was the crowning disaster to the British iron and steel industry and the 
balance sheets of the various companies recently publish^ afford eloquent testimony 
to the losses of the non-combatants Of course the iron and steel industry was not 
the only sufferer. The devastating blight of a stoppage of the fuel supply from thfr 
British coalfields permeated with baneful effect almost every branch of industry. 
But without exception iron and steel manufacture has been the most serioulily crippled 
industry. It was numbered amongst the first of the casualties, and its recovery will 
be the longest delayed. Falling fust short of 2,500,000 tons this year our pig-iron 
production will be considerably less than half last year's modest total, and rather 
less than one-fourth the 10,250,000 tons in 1913.** 

^ Here ^8 a clear indication, and the thing has been going on for many 
years after the^ war, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes gave us a clear 
indication in his speech when he introduced the first scheme of preferenqe 
in British India in the shapje ^ which it was introduced, and we leapt with 
joy and said, here is a chaHige in the heart of the Government which is 
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now coming forward to give protection to our Indian industries. I say it 
is not too late; mistakes everybody commits, and if my friend Mr. Jinnab 
over there thinks he has been caught in the meshes of British diplomacy, 
subtle as it is, there is yet time for him when the Bill goes to the vote, and 
I hope he will add his strength to our voting side. I oppose the Bill. 


Mr. T. A. K. Shervanl (C’ities of the United Provinces: Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, I rise to raise rny voice at this stage simply to wani certain 
Muhammadan Members, who in season and out of season harp on the 
safeguarding of Mnslmi interests, <hat by passing this Bill they are hitting 
hard at 10,000 artizans in my Province alone, who make steel trunks and 
locks. The final stage has lust been reached; they have not committed 
themselves. I have warned thorn privately, and now I warn them on the 
floor of this House that the\ arc hilling hard af these interests ihat they 
profess to protect. 

Pandit Bwarka Prasad Misra (Ceuirai Provinces Hindi Divisions *. Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, as on a foniicr occasion T rise only to make a few 
observations and do not propose to place figures before the House at this 
last stage of the Bill My Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
boon attuekofi from all sides Sir Charles Innes accused him of exuber¬ 
ance; m\ Hoiiouiahh friend ^fr Jinnnh also accused him of posing as a 
great economist The Anglo-Indian Press is accusing him. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Mr Jamnadas Mehta can nell take 
care of himself Please come io the point 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra: I am nol beside the point, Sir. He has 
been accused by the Anglo-Indian Press of having lei his embittered sense 
of politics run awa> with his sense of economics But, Sir, I want to point 
out on the floor of this House wit!) all the einjihusis that I can command 
that it is our embittered sense of economics C is responsible for our 
embittered sense of politics and not vice vert^n 


Ab recards the Bill itself io luc, Sir, the whole question appears to be 
very sim^e We arc out to proieet oiir steel industry wliieh is m its >nfano}. 
We\now that if we want to qive proteetion to our steel consu^ and 
the tax-pa^ers must suffer more or less We are prepared to f back to 
the couiifrv and ask the eonsiiiners to suffer ungrudpngly. But, Sir, the 
Bill that IS before us and that elaims to embody our sense of saonfice and 
patriotism betrays the interest of h-th the eonsiimer and of the steel 
industr>^ 


The other da-i. Sir, I was niueli amusi^ to hear my HOTOurable fnend 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitto say that fonnerly the Tariff Board has been 
Sny t mes complimented on its findings and so why not this time also 
Xent the new proposals of the Tariff Board ns the result of its new 
Bxnenenoe'’ For mv Honourable friend’s enlightenment and for the inform- 
IWrTlitL House I will just read a paragraph from an Anglo-Tndia paper 

beginning J the firs^enouW by ourielvee and by our oontemporarw, 

used repeatedly Sir oS^RTiny and hie colleaguee were at that 

the Stolon ^ fwm a Tatr<SLmplex,^Bnd, until given a .trong hint by 

aSdinl Srone of hi. Calcutta visitr, oontinn.d bent on exceeding and mi.- 
r^ing the tenns of their reference." 
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Thtitti dir, ifre see clearly that the present policy is the result, not o| any 
new experience gained by the Tariff Board, but of a strong bint given by 
no less a person than liOrd Beading. I may be permitted to say, Sir, 
that we non-official Members, at least the Members on this side of the 
House, are still suffering from a Tata complex which circumstances have 
almost made a national complex with us and that we are not prepared to 
take the hint of Ix)rd Beading. 

It has been suggested that it is of the highest importance for the 
industrial development of this country that steel of the highest quality 
should be used in India’s enterprises. Now, Sir, this is the old old story 
again. Our masters are never tired of prescribing efficiency and quality 
for us. Not content with having imported the Lloyd-Georgian steel-frame 
they want that every Indian house should have this steel frame. 1 do not 
know. Sir, how long we are going to be the field for England’s outdoor 
relief and dumping ground for England’s superfluous steel and superfluous 
sons over there. It was said by my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty the 
other day that Belgian and German bridges have not collapsed by using 
German and Belgian steel. I will not travel beyond the limits of my own 
province and would ask Sir Charles Innes w^hether the bridges that were 
washed eway in the Nerbudda floods in my province in the last monsoon 
were made of Continental steel or British steel? 

The most remarkable thing is that the Government Members are 
anxious to rush this Bill through this House as soon as possible. I should 
have been very glad bad I seen them showing the same anxiety in the 
case of the Currency Bill with w’hich, I submit, this question is not alto¬ 
gether unconnected Had vc been in a position io know the prices of 
Continental and British steel on the one hand, and of Indian steel on the 
other, wo would have been able to solve this question very easily But so 
long as the ratio question remains unsettled this can not be done with 
any amount of certainty. The Government are more anxious to pass this 
Bill than to give us a stable currency. I strongly oppose the passing of 
this Bill on this as on other grounds: 

The other side of the House have succeeded in capturing some of our 
friends, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the strength of that said 
the other day that he could afford to enjoy our criticism. Sir, that shows 
the high sense of responsibility that the Government Members possess. I 
want to emphasise that if they persist in this sort of thing--^calling the 
Members of the Select Committee amateurs and ridiculing Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta on having produced his scheme within two hours—^this sort of 
thing cannot go on. I "want the Honourable Members opposite to enter¬ 
tain a greater sense of t<sgard for the opinions aifd feelings of Members on 
this side of the House. I request my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
that when he gels up nfext time to replv he will not show the same spirit 
again. I have noticed that when my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett 
is attacked bv Members from this side of the House and Sir Charles gets 
up to support him he makes a very conciliatory speech; but when he 
himself is exposed by Members on this side he frets and fumes. The other 
dav he^lost his temper and said that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ought to be 
ashamed^ to read the report of his speech at night. Perhaps the House 
and mvself certainly would be interested to know which one of the two 
was ashamed' of his perfortnanoe. With these words, Sir, I oppose the 
passage of the Bill. 
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Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, in 1924, my Honourable friend Sir 
Gharles InneB thought more of this country than of his own country. 
Now that he is nearing the shores of England he thinks more of that 
country than of this; and I am sure by this Bill he is paving the way for 
a great ovation when he reaches the shores of England. Sir, that this 
Bill would sooner or later come on and thereby the policy of British pre¬ 
ference established in this country was prophesied by me even when ho 
brought the first Steel Protection Bill in 3924. On that occasion I asked 
for the amendment of the Preanibh* to that Bill by deleting the word 
**discriminating" and siibsiitiiting for it “in pursuance of the declared 
future policy of protection.” On that eccasion, Sir, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta told me thal I did not know English. Now he 
realises with a x^^ngeanee Englisli means. Lot me congratulate the 

other side on having taught him very impreasively what English means 
and what India irieanp in this Bill. v 

Sir, on that occasion T used the following words: 

“ The word ‘ discriminating ’ ni the Preamble is ahsoluiely unnecessary in 
independent country, but in a dependent country where the policy of the country 
and its Legislature ha.s to be shaped according to the interests not of its own but 
acoording to Imperial interests, then alone the question of discriminating protection 
comes in. Therefore T see in this word ‘ diBcriminating ’ consequences of a far-reach¬ 
ing nature.” 

Sir, I hope ilio lloust* will haw now rcali.sed wliai the prophecy that 1 
made was and how well it has been fulfilled. But at any rate, Sir, things 
having become almost a settled laet by this Bill, J am inclined to take a 
philosophic view of these things rather than a practical view or to take 
into a<icounl the practical inconveniences which loom ahead in the eyes 
of others. Sir, 1 feel that what we had in the Mughal period and in the 
ante-Mughal period, w(' are now getting back in 1927. In that period, Sir, 
British commercial interests made solicitali ns, made cajoling requests 
to the then Emperors; mid .the then l^hnperors in their broad-niindi'diiess 
gave the British a frc'reronee then. Now by the force of authority the^ 
are taking it, not by request f)ut b\ command, by power, b,> influence. 
Sir, if you onl\ trace brief] v to that j^eriod the history of tlu' UirilT policy 
observed in India, you will find in the ancient periocl that the English 
were Ic/t off with a payment of an annual sum of Bs. 10,000, w'horeas the 
Danes, the French and the l^oriugucse w^ere asked to pay per cent, 
import duty plus 6 annas discount per rupee on the values of articles 
importc*d. The Muhammadans were not more favoured than the British. 
They were asked to pay 2^ per cent ,and l&Jl other imposts including the 
inland transit duties. The* Armenians were asked to pay SJ per cent, 
and all other imposts. The Ifindus were asked to pay 5 per cent, and 
all other imposts. The most favourable concession given was to the 
British—even in preference to the Muhammadans and the Hindus of this 
country—under the rule of the ancient Emperors. Now, Sir, as a reward 
for that what is it that the British ,wxre doing in 1832 in levying import 
duties on articles that went from India to England? They levied 60 per 
cent., 70 per cent, and in some cases even 200 per cent, upon articles 
that were imported from this country into England, in order to promot§ 
their own industries, and when the question arose of what kind of pre¬ 
ference they could give to imports, they gave preference to their own 
Colonies And placed India and Indian imports into England on the same 
level with other nations. Sir, that is the reward which we had from the 
British Government for all the concessions which the ol^ Emperors w^re 
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then showing; and now we are going back to those ancient ages and 
giving this preference.' I, therefore, Sir, attack this Bill on that one and 
only ground. 

Secondly, Sir, you will see that this Bill is described as a sort of 
nectar or sweet milk for this country and that the Honourable Sir Charles 
Lines is never tired‘of waiving the sword over this Assembly by saying 
'‘Either take this Bill or nothing at all/’ I thought, Sir, he had left 
this sword behind in the old Assembly Chamber; but 1 now hnd that he 
has brought it along with him even to his seat over here. Now, Sir, we 
are not afraid of that. What T say and what 1 want to tell my countrymen 
is that instead of swallowing one pot of sweet milk which is mixed with 
an oimce of poison, rather discard the whole milk and be satisfied with 
the position which we already have. 

Sir, when the Honourable the Qominerce Member commenced his 
speech at the consideration stage of this Bill, he said, evidently expecting 
a good deal of gratitude from this liouse, that very often from 1924 he 
had to approach this, Assembly for some kind of extension of protection 
in one way or another. Instead of viewing it with a sense of pride, 1 
thought he should have seen in it a sad confession of how short-sighted, 
how half-hearted was the protection which he introduced in the first Steel 
Protection Bill. As soon as the Tariff Board Report was first published 
in 1924, in April or May, 1 wrote an article to the Hindu of Madras, where¬ 
in 1 stated: 

** Th« Tariff Board fixes a short life of three years for its own elaborate recom¬ 
mendations and RUggests a fresh investigation in 1Q26-27. The Board concedes in one 
place that if internal competition arises by the starting of new companies, such new 
company will take five years to produce steel. If soon after there is to be another 
to settle or unsettle a policy of (protection, on what foundation will the new company 
build its hopes? So long as provision can be made for off-setting duties, I am unable 
to see why a period of fifteen years should not be fixed at the outset for the working 
of a policy now inaugurated in the country. Inadequate and nominal reforms must 
run at least for ten years, but the tariff wall must bo demolished soon after its 
construction leaving it to another architect to construct or not a similar wall again.” 

Sir, in the face of the l^ariff Board’s Report they fixed only three years 
'as the period of protection. Was it a Tata Bill or a Steel Protection 
Bill, I ask once again? 1 asked this question then and 1 ask it once more. 
Very often pious hopes are expressed that new capital must flow in and 
that it is for the sake of developing that policy of inducing new capital 
flowing into the steel indust^ that these protections are now and then 
offered. Do you really expect Sir, that by these half-hearted and halting 
protecting Bills you are inducing new capital to flow in? If at all new 
capital will flow in, it will be foreign capital which will perhaps flow into 
the Tata concern alone and no other new firm will be started with fresh 
Indian capital of any kind so long as you are not going to extend the peiHod 
of protection, thereby sufficiently guaraij^teeing that those who put their 
capital in the steel trade will have an expectation that they will be support¬ 
ed. On the other hand, you first introduce three years; and now^ you 
• are introducing seven years and you are coming very near my 
texpectation; probably you will have to add five years more at 

the end nj the period prescribed in this Bill. Sir, any way I do 

not find any hope that this Bill will be of any real good to this 
country. Ear from that, we are establishing a dangerous principle, the 
principle of giving British preference in our trade. Englishmen are the 
‘’first to preach free trade and deliver us a sermon upon it when it si||l«f 
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Ttheir interests; but whenever it does not suit their interests they eome and 
say “Give us preference. Support our industries and get on with or with- 
*-out yours; but let your first concern be that our industries are protected." 
Sir, I oppose this Bill. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I should like to say just a few words in this 
•connection. I have been hearing the eloquent speeches of the Honourable 
Members very patiently, but I am sorry that I have not yet come to believe 
that the argumentb put forward by the Honourable Members on the other 
side are really unbiassed. 1 will just refer to the remarks of my friend 
Mr. Shervani. These remarks liave induced me to say a few words. My 
friend wag perhaps not present all the time when long speeches were being 
made in this House M,v experience of the debates in this House is a 
little different from his experience I have noticed that every now and then 
a cry is raised in this House on l^half of the poor tax-payer, but never 
with any great effect The Honourable Meinbors on the opposite side say 
that they are the rrionds of the poor and that whatever they say is in the 
interests of those poor people Similarly, the Honourable Members on this 
side press the same point and say that tlie measures that they propose are 
in the interoats of the poor; and I have never been able to come to a 
definite conclusion whetlier that side or this side is really the friend of the 
poor. 

Coming to the question oi the ariibans and their being thrown out of 
•employment by this Bill, 1 think they will have to suffer to some extent 
even if the principle of our friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta was introduced. 
Mr. Mehta proposes a bounty as the means of protecting the Tata’s con¬ 
cern. Well, a bounty must come from the revenues of the country, and 
it moans the same thing or almost Iho same thing—taxing the poor. If I may 
go back to the history of this steel protection ir-v^asure, I think it originally 
started from the opposite side I do not know who particularly wanted 
this protection, which has given rise to the question of showing preference 
to this or that country The scheme of protection as originally started was 
at least praised from the other side, and if it has brought almost the giving 
of preference to the British steel, I am one who will not oppose that. Pro¬ 
tection to the Tatas in itself is a preference at the cost’of the poor, whether 
by the grant of a bounty or by the imposition of a protective duty, and 
why should we grudge it to the British if it falls to their lot in the ordinary 
course? I have noticed that preference is already shown by the British 
to Indian exports in some cases. I am not' quite sure of my figures, but 
I think I can mention the commodities on which preference is given, I 
mean tea and coffee and some such things, on which preference is already 
given. Let us begin to give them preference from this side and put them 
under an obligation to us, so that we may expect the same preference from 
them to our exports. Somebody must start the preference. Why should 
we not give this preference so as to claim a return of lihe same treatment 
from the other side? Well, I do not think I can say more on this subject, 
but even if it is a question of giving preference to the British, I should 
advise the House to avail themselves of this opportunity of giving this 
trifling preference so that we may establish a claim for a returfi of this 
preference. 

Hr. J* OCMktsiftn (Director of Public Information): I move, Sir, that the 
•question be now put. 
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The question is that the question be now put 
The motion was adopted 

Kf. g r a rt di iit ; Does the Honourable Member in oharge wish to Bmy 
anything? 

Tht HononrMe Sir Ohudes Innea: I do not wish to say anytfimg 
Mr. Fteaidiliti The question is 

*' That the BiU to provide for the oontmuance of the protection of the steel 
mitaetry in British India, aa^reported by the Select Committee, be passed * 

The Assembly divided 
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Mr. Resident: Qrder, order. The cry “ Shame ” has become so 
co mmo n in this Chamber that the Chair has decided to put its loot down 
in the interests of the dignity of this House. 


DEMAND FOB SUPPLEMENTABY GBANT-~con<d. 

Aviation— contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of the 
following motion moved by the Honourable ISir Basil Blackett on the 9th 
February, 1927: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Hs. 9,96,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to detray the expeii..es uiut will cuiiiu iii Louise of payment during 
the year ending tlie 31st day of Muich, 1927, lu lespect oi ‘ Aviation 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, we are 
taken unawares in regard to this motion. But, since it is now going to be 
discussed, 1 propose, Sir, to deal at length with this motion. The motion, 
Sir, is for a supplementary sum and we have been presented with a blue- 
book entitled “ Note on the Policy proposed lor the advancement of Civil 
Aviation in India And I note, Sir, on page 1 ol this memorandum, 
which has been circulated to Honourable Members, that it is stated in 
paragraph 2: 

** In November last, the Govornment of India publisiied an important memorandum 
by the Indian Air Boaid, a Boaid conslitui.ed sumc yeaib ago to advise Government 
on the vat'iuus aspects ot pioposais connected with civii aviation, which consists of 
the becretary to the Government ot iiidia m the Gepaitiutnl ot industries and Labour 
as Fresiueut, with the Air Gihcer Commanding in jnuia, the Director Geneiai, Bostt 
and leiegraphs, the Director General oi UUservatones, and two repieseniativea of 
the Finance Department as Members." 

^ow. Sir, I do not know what sort of Board ihis is, whether it is composed 
of any experts in regard to aviation or not. Tiiere is appurcutly one gentle¬ 
man on this Boara, the Air Oiiicer Comiuaudiug m India, who ought to 
know something about this subject. The others, 1 take it, are absolute 
amateurs, including my Honourable friend over there, the head of the 
Industries aud Labour Department. (The Honouiablo ISir Bkupendra Natk 
Mitra: “He is not on it’’*) He is not. The becretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Department of Industries and Labour. The Secre¬ 
tary is on it. 1 take it. Sir, that he is not an expert. Now, this is a Board 
of people who are not experts in charge of this Department and it is be.ng 
proposed ^lat we should sanction the appointment of a Director who would 
be an expert and whose Services should be borrowed from Groat Britain 
and who should be brought over liere. Bs. 26,000 are being asked for from 
this House towards the remuneration of this gentleman. Now, Sir, we 
find in the proposal that there is this Company, the Imperial Airways Com¬ 
pany, which wants to extend its airways transport to India. We are being 
aeked to pay certain sums of money tofvards the furtherance of that object. 
Sir, 1 rise to oppose the payment of a single pie towards this object and I 
Bhall detail my reasons presently. Now, what are the amounts that are 
being asked for? The amounts that are Tieing asked for are as fpllows;. 
(Honourable Members will find thern on page C of the memorandum). 

■ Firstly, then, there is a site for an airship mooring mast at Bombay— 
Bn. 6,25;000. Now, I do not know in wBose interests and for whose benefit 
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this site is being opened up except merely to help a private company which 
is being subBidised by the Britisii Government. The second item is a site 
for an airship base at Calcutta,—^Es. 1,41,000. Tnat is, I take it, only a 
book entry. The transfer of a site at Hangoon which is also going to be a 
book entry, considering that the land is going to be taken over from the 
military authorities and "handed over for this purpose. Then, Sir, there is 
another item: 

Budget estimate for 1027-28: 

Establishment of a civil air route across India—Bs. 1,50,000. 

Establishment for of&ce of Director of Civil Aviation-^Es. 26,000. 

Now, Sir, one of the main objects of my opposition to this grant is to be 
found on page 7, the reasons are to be found on page 7, paragraph 2, which 
1 take the liberty of reading to Honourable Members of this House! 

“ Moreover, apatrt from this question ^ internal services, it has been recognised, 
ever since commercial aviation became a prlctical proposition, that India’s geographiiiai 
position marks her out as an all-important link m any air route between Great Britain 
and her Eastern Dominions. Any service between Europe and the Far East or 
Australia will, on its way, have to cross India, and it is not improbable that the 
junction of these two routes which will almost inevitably be upon Indian soil, will, 
ultimately, figure as one of the most vital points m the Empire chain.” 

This, Sir, in my opinion is a subsidy which we are giving to Great Britain 
g in regard to her Imperial interests in the Jb’ar East and we have 

had enough experience of the sort of support that Ind.a has 
beeftn called upon to give to Great Britain in her Imperial adventures in 
the Far E^st and I do not think that a single elected Member of this 
House will be found to give bis suppod) to Government in regard to thia 
particular measure. We have the latest and most recent example be^re 
UB bf Indian troops being sent oi! to China in order to Support British 
adventures in China. Honourable Members opposite are demanding from 
this House money, sums out of the public exchequer in order to prop Up 
the Scheme in order to help in furthering the designs of British Imperiirfism 
ill the Far East and for the securing of trade interests in the Far Eoit, and 
ohe«of the most important links in that scheme is aviation. They want 
bases created in India for the purpose of extension and support that they 
want for British Imperialism in the Far East. We say that there is no 
necessity, in spite of the fact that some Honourable Mebabers herd may 
have been very anxious to go and hate a joy ride in an aeroplane. I do ‘ 
not think the public at lalf^e care two straws vmether you have an aeropiaiO 
base here or not. 

Now, Sir, 1 turn to another statement on page 1 find that tlilsl dldd 
excuse given for the adoption of this scheme and for the foufidihg of aii^ 
bases in India is that ^here iS" a danger that foreign firms might cxime and 
exploit this particular service to the detriment of India. Now, 1 Would 
like to know what this danger relates to, Foreign firms are wanting to 
connect India with Europe. Well, let thefn do so. Who will benefit b)r 
it? They soy we shall benefit by it. Foreign firms may Start 
operations, but why should we be called upon to p^ for tfasfr OpefatinttSl^ 

If they are so anxious to connect the Far East with Europe by air, let them 
do it ati, their own expense. Why should India pay? ft is Stated UH 
page 7: 

” Utidef the tiitsmational Air ConVShtion, to which Itidis Itt ooB U Blb ii With Most 
of ihs othar grsat nations is a signatoiy, tie oontraotihg State dte Hbm te iht (kbmJk' 
of aoothv ths right of flight ovor ita temtory.” 
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We are not refusing the right of flight over our territory to any other 
nstfo^s. But why should we facilitate the adventures of any other nation, 
particularly of Great Britain, by voting for money and property for their 
ua^ wbuu we know perfectly well that there is no benefit that will accrue 
tp us fropa it. The further statement is made that: 

** fJnless India is prepared to take her place among the countries which have interest 
MmI ai?e uiteresting themselves in the advancement of this form of transnort, there 
is a real danger that the whole of aerial transportation in India will fall into and 
be cpDoentrated in the hands of foreign firms and companies, with the result that 
Indian capital and enterprise will be ousted, and effective control in Indian interests 
oner the terms of the contracts under which the services will ply will be difficult, if 
not iyspossible, to aohieve ** 

I say, Sir, this is pure pye wash. What sort of interest is India going to 
have? We are told of the Tompany operating in India—that you are 
going to ask them for facilities for the training of Indian pilots and mecha¬ 
nics. you not; got the Air services ir India attached to the military? 

Why cannoli you open up those services? Whv cannot vou ask them to 
go forward and give facilities for the training of Indian pilots and mecha¬ 
nics. I see no reason why you should cro in for an expenditure like this. 
Even if you want Indians trained as pilots and mechanics you have got 
facilities now in Iiidia. Make use of all those facilities. Why do vou try 
and pretend this is only meant for the interests of India and that no other 
companies would give you such favourable terms as the Imperial Airways 
is giving at the present moment? For I sav. Sir, this is eve-wash, and 
I dp think that the real reason is, as I said before, to be foiind in para¬ 
graph 2, that you want hascs in India for vour operations for strengthening 
British interests in the Far Fast. Now, Sir the Memorandum prepared 
by thp Air Board goes on to state in paragraph 5: * 

. ** The Air Board have therefore con‘«id»»red it their duty to review the whole 
fiosHion. And to submit their views nnou if to the novernTr./>nt o^ Todin In 
meinorpfidum they nropoae to recnoitiilnto brieffv the storv of Pivil Avintiou, nq affert- 
iog India, pp to the commencement of the current year to rive their annrecintion of 
fhe present situatlop and to state renerallv what stens should, in their view, be taketl * 
to BBsist and encourage Civil Aviation both within and without the country ” 

I eannot foir the life of me think of Pandit Motilal Nehru wanting to own 
an aeroplane and going up for iov rides, nor can I imapine any Member 
except our martini Members of this Hou|e. trying to emulate the exploits 
of ffbe i>uke of Pinedo. I oen quite feolise that'the extension of civil 
aviation as contemplated bv this scheme is merely a moans towr^rds the 
stfODgtbening of the military arm of the British Oovernmept in India 
and i« the Far East. I am definitely convinced that there is no other 
ob4«ct but this one obieot of the extension of British power in the East 
and m India. The Imperial Airship scheme is a very curious scheme. It 
is «ald in paragraph 18: 

• 

Imnarjfil Airship Pchciric contemnlatcs a rcmilnr Bcrvicc bv Airship from 
England tp iRkarachi with a sinM^ stnr» im E<noit rn rovfp. the completed ioiirufv to b# 
accpmpluihed in about four dnvs pprii^mpot his voted aliont million sterling 
for a^eme, of which sum about £260,000 will be spent upon the Indian base at 
Karachi.*' 

They have already snent millions out of which £250 000 are intended 
to iBpegit upon the air base at Karachi. Why cannot the British Gov- 
erognent be m^ed to spend the money that you are coming to ua for at the 
present moment? I^y cannot y<m ai4i them to spend all the money, 
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only a part of the money, but every penny of the money demanded by 
them for the sohe^ie? No argument, as far as I have been able to dis¬ 
cover, can be fbund in favour of India being involved in tlhs adventure. 
If any money h&l been needed or is needed, that money should be found not 
by India but Ify Great Britain or by the Imperial Airways Company. There 
is one item, as I daid, for the purpose of starting an air base not 
only in Bombay but also in Eangoon. In Bangoon they are going 
to take over a certain piece of land from the military puthorities, Whal 
is the object? They wont an aeroplane service between Calcutta and 
Eangoon. They say that that service will compete with the ord nary 
steamer service, but it wilt not compete with the railway service unless 
night flying is made a practical proposition with that service. Who wants 
that service? Where is there a demand from the public for this service? 
You simply talk about l^at, because there is a great deal of money available 
in Indi^ which you can get hold of for the mere asking from the Indian tax 
payer. Therefore, it is an adventure which you can indulge in. But I 
say, Sir, that any man who has come in here on the popular vote and who 
gives his consent to the spending of a single anna on this adventure will 
not be doing his duty. to the average elector who elected him to this 
Chamber. Not pnly that, Sir, it will be a mere waste of money—not an 
ordinary waste of money—but a dangerous waste of money to allow this 
adventure to roach fruition on the hard earned money* of the Indian tax- 
paychr. I can find in the scheme That is before us nothing to recommend 
it. I have only found this, that there will be facilities available to the 
Imperial Airways to land their aeroplanes or their airships as the case may 
bsl^n^ Indian soil nnd that further facilities will be given to them in the 
shape of observatories, etc., that arrangements in regard to that will be 
brought up to date in order that their pilots may land in safety or may 
•rrive in safety and go across the land in safety. If it is a comm ere'al 

S position, as far as the Imperial Airways are concerned, why should the 
lian Government be asked to pay any money towards this commercial 
undertaking? If it is a commercial undertaking on which millions of pounds 
are going to be spent—and some millions I dare say have already been 
spent—why should not the entire scheme be managed and controlled by 
the Imperial Airways excepting this, that the right to the use of the base 
in India should bo ultimately in hands of the Indian Government 
You can. by any regulations that yoti^esire, make an arrangement whereby 
you can control the use of th^se landing places. After all, if you are olraid 
that from the military point of view a base of that description ought not 
to be handed over to any private concern, you can by regulations so control 
the use of those bases that you are their ultimate owner. ^ Why then 
should you pay for the upkeep or for the purchase of these sites? Why 
should vou make a present of it to the Imperial Airways? What are yo® 
going to do? It is s^d that you arC*going to charge them a certain rental. 
At the same time the statement is made that in the earlier period the rental 
will be handed back to l^hem as a sort of bonus so that you are really going 
to make a present of it to them. On page 2, paragraph 18 (v), this is wh'at 
is stated f"* 

The nanal housiAg charMS will be levied from the Imperial Airways Limited *fer 
the use of the han<yar. ^The oupstion of whether in the early years of the service, 
these charges should be refunded (if this is not dene the company can, unte thshr 
agreement, claim the amonnt from the Btitish OOvemment) is at present reoeMne 
oooaldaraidoo. The financial effect Will be very mall:** 
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You have a statement here that if you do not refund these charges to the 
Impehal Airways they can claim it from the British Government. Why 
do you want to pay this money out of your own exchequer to them? You 
w^t to save the British Government the payment of this money, a 
trifling sum as you admit yourself. What is the principlp underlying it? 
The principle is pure generosity and philanthropy^ When y^e come down 
and ask you for better wages for the railway workers or for the postal peons 
or for the telegraph peons, wliat we are told is thkt there is'no money, 
but there is always money available to make a present of to the Imperial 
Airways, or for any other British adv(*ntur(* that they may desire to start 
in India and the Far East. 

Then, Sir, on page 3, paragraph 18 (vii) it is stated: 

“ The Government of Juidia agree with the Board that fair commercial rates 
should be charged for messages sent iii c<jnneL*tioii with the Aerial services; the further 
points raised by them, namely, whether these charges should be refunded during the 
earlier years of the services and, if so, how they should be debited, are, as in the 
case of the housing charges already referred to, still under consideration.*' 


I suppose there will be a refund even of the ehtirges levied for the messages 
sent in connection with the aerial sendee so that what you are really 
attempting to do is that you are making a presiuit of this gum of money, 
on your own statement, to the Imperial Ainvays Company and trying to 
hoodwink us by saying: “This is a great scheme; it will help transport 
in India and it will bring India into the oibit of modem civilized countries 
of the world which are trying to develop aerial transport". Again, Sir, 
in paragraph 18, it is slated: 

. ♦ 

“ The Government of India concur in the view take- by the Board fhat the pro¬ 
vision and dissemination of meteorological information m a national responsibility^ (it 
is, it is believed, so considered in every country) and should not be charged for. 

• 

Nothing is going to be chargpd for. It seems to me that what you Era 
trying to do is to say, " We will charge these sums but for the initial years, 
we V ill refund these sums to the Imperial Airways for they are so poor, 
Ihev have got no nionov, and we are so rich and so prosperous that it 
will not hurt us to make this present to them but it will bc'ncfit them a 
good deal." If you really want a commercial scheme placed on a sound 
commercial basis, run it yourself. Bbt what you are trying to do is to 
help somebody else to run a commercial scheme and then come to us 
and try to get our support by saying, "Wc are going to got a contract from 
them in which it will be incorporated that Indian pilots and Indinn 
mechfihics will be trained hv this Company". T sav, Sir, and I repent that 
if you had am intention of helping Indians to be trained as mechanics 
and pilots you would have done so Under your existing- Air Force And 
you have not done it and you do not -intend to do it, because you know 
perfectly well the dangers underlying such a step. At page 4, paragraph 
19, it is said: 

“ For the reasons given by the Board H is certain that the neoeissHv fJJr a mooring 
mast at Bombay will arise^ as soon «s th^ airship service is ina6l|nnited.** * 

For whose benefit? The mooring mast is going to cost Bs. 1,15.0(X). You 
referred this matter to the (^oyer:pfnent and what Vas the raplv 
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of iJie Bombay OoTemment? To put it v»y vulgariy they strid, "Go to 
Timbuctoo”. 

Now, you are^iviug .... 

Ml. Pr«8i(l|p|f. Why igijloes not the Honourable Member address the 
Chair? * 

• ICr. Ohaman lodl: ^t is very difficult, Sir, in these circumstances to 
keep uddressing the Chair, because I have more respect for the Chair ihan 
for the Treasury Benches: 

" Hopes were originally entertained that the Local Government might themselves 
be prejpared to acquire and reserve the necessary site; a reference was made to them 
on4he subject, but in reply they^pressed their inability to meet the cost from their 
proinncial revenues.** 

The^ arc able to see the tremendous oivilising advantages. They do 
not 'appreciate dhe magnanimous gesture of the Airways Company in allow¬ 
ing liidj.ois to be trained as mechanics. Not the Bombay Government, 
but the Indian Government, see benefits, they see advantages where Pro¬ 
vincial Governments do not see them. They see as a matter of 
fact far beyond the possibilities that have been explained in this 
Memorandli’^ Thay are looking upon this with the eves of Imperiai- 
istjflj,. with th% eyen of those who want to establish securely the 
of Great Britain in India and in the Far East. I say ever\^ exten- 
sio^^f military power in India is a danger not only to the liberties of the 
people of this country but a definite danger to the people of the Far East. 
1'hat is about all that I wish to say in connection with this. But I want 
Honourable Members to realise that the feeling on this side of the House 
is rgpllv very strong in this matter, and I would request Honourable Mem¬ 
bers not to treat this matter as if it were merely an ordinary question of 
a Supplementary Grant. This is a matter of policy, of principle, with us, 
and if any further debate is necessary on this question, I do hope. Sir, that 
Buffeient time will be allowed to this House to discuss the entire policy 
underlying this scheme which 1 hope will not be rushed through the House 
v’thout due consideration being given by or being allowed to Honourable 
Members on this side of the House. 

The Hcmourable Sir Alexander Huddiznan (Home Member): Sir, I do 
not often find any pilace for agreement with the last speaker but on this 
occasion I ao'ree with something that fell from my Honourable friend 
opposite and that was that this debate is of considerable importance. It is 
a-matter which it is exceedingly desirable that the House should come to 
a reasoned conclusion and should express itself at length as my Honour¬ 
able friend did. (I^aughter) Coming as it does at the end of a long 
day devoted to steel, ,T Qannot, ^p thinking that the House«is not likely 
to come to a verv satisfactorv^^oohcljifsioii on a matter of this importance, and 
I beg to move, Sir, that this debate b«^f)ostponed. 

Mr, President: The question is tjhat this debate be now postponed. 

The motion was adopted. 


The HononreM# Mr Barll BlftdEeH'(PlnMioa Member): Sir I do not 

move the motion* standing in my name. . 

*•* That the Bill further to the HediW 8^ Act. 1^89, for • Mrtftlp PVrPeee, 

M pmed by the Oewctl of State, be iMm wtb ^sideretion,** ' 


* *# , 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I may explain, Sir, tl^t we 
do not propose to take any further Government business. 

Mr. President: Am I to understand that it is dropped^ 

The Honourable Sir Alepmder Muddiman: Ye^, for to-day. We do not 
move, Sir, any of the Government motions. 

» 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
22nd February, 1927. 





